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HOW SILKWORM-GUT VIOLIN STRINGS! ARE 
MADE. 





HERE are many subjects to be written upon about 

Spain; but one of the best known is the industry of 

the silkworm-gut. It is an interesting topic, yet who has 

ever read anything about it? Who, in fact, knows what is 

meant by silkworm-gut? Few indeed! In America or 

Anglia, silk people themselves have little knowledge of the 
prodict. 

While sojourning in Republican Espana, up to near the 
beginning of last year, the writer gained a pretty thorough 
knowledge of the Hesperian silkworm-gut negocio, despite 
an assumingly ridiculous attempt on the partof manufac- 
turers to keep their process a secret. After many months 
‘¢ going to do it,’’ finally the present exhaustive article was 
completed. 

The best silkworm-gut in the universe comes from Murcia, 
a city in Southern Hesperia. It is made in several other parts 
of the world, but the quality is always inferior. Great care 
is taken by the Murcianos in the manufacture thus: Begin- 
ning with the seeds or eggs that eventually develop into the 
full-grown silkworm, they find that the best results are ob- 
tained by developing the eggs of the bombyx mori or Chinese 
moth. Much attention is paid to the choice of suitable eggs, 
and considerable study devoted to their incubation. A mar- 
vel it is that so much carefulness is devoted to the hatching 


process, whereas, once hatched, in the growth of the silk- 
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worm, scarcely any attention is paid. Care, however, is 
taken in these respects. Before sweeping the floors of the 
rooms where the worms are growing, moist sawdust is strewn 
on the room to take the dust. Only fresh mulberry leaves 
are given the worms to feed—care being taken not to let 
stale ones get among these. And (a seemingly needless pre- 
caution) the operatives, or watchers, are warned not to use 
the same baskets to bring in fresh leaves as those that are 
used to carry out the old leaves. 

The worms are now called gusanos-de-seda. Ina few 
weeks they will be known as éripos do gusanos-de-seda. 
French surgeons and anglers call them boyaux de vers-d-ti. 
(The literary translation of which is singularly ridiculous.) 

In the selection of gut, there are a few A-B-C hints that 
may with advantage be remembered by purchasers. The 
worth of gut consists in its quality and length. In the 
United States and Britain the lengths most esteemed are 
from 11 to 124 inches, Usually the latter is valued at about 
fifteen per cent. more than 11-inch. Lengthy gut from 14 
to 19 inches has a steady sale in the sister Republic across 
the Pyrenees, but in America its importation is only just be- 
ginning to befelt. Rotundity, hue, and freshness determine 
the true nature of gut. Its newness is as a rule decided by 
the end which is fuzzy. which, if an immaculate white, may 
be considered of recent manufacture. Of the gut itself, the 
color should be a pearly white, glossy, and untinted by 
yellow. Eye and finger will experience one as to its ovality. 
Turning the skein toward the daylight will reveal any blank, 
quality-reducing spots. 

To detect unevenness or flatness, if the thumb and finger 
are passed along a gut, inequalities are very soon apparent. 
The flat strands are worth about fifty per cent less than 
the round ones, The rough strands should not exceed by 
twenty per cent the good ones; and it is lucky if it is only 
ten per cent. 

Surgeons and anglers should recollect that before attempt- 
ing to tie or knot gut, it ought to be put to soak in cold 
water. Regular gut requires half an hour steeping to make 
it pliable. Other grades need from one hour to half a day 
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steeping. The large quantity of gut personally handled by 
the writer in Iberia, Gaule, and Anglia was of the best, beau- 
tiful as a pearl, and destined for surgical use. 

A quarter of all the gut turned out is estriade (crooked). 
The percentage of the various kinds of thickness differs every 
twelvemonth. The exertions of gut people are ever in the 
direction of turning out the thickest and longest gut possi- 
ble. The production is always one of speculation and 
doubt. 

To prove the increasing interest taken in silkworm-gut 
in English-speaking countries, it is only necessary to point 
out that in the United States alone, some half a thousand or 
so persons are entirely indebted for their salary to occupa- 
tion found for them by this article; while at a conservative 
estimate, 25,000 people are interested in its sale, and the 
uses to which it is put. This calculation does not include 
the thousands of anglers who use the gusano.da-sede pro- 
duct. 

Apart from the information gathered on the spot during 
travels in Spain, the writer acknowledges his indebtedness 
for pointers to the Messrs. Carswell and Imbrie, both au- 
thorities on the subject. With regard to cost, the latter 
gentleman writes: ‘‘It is very difficult for the merchant to 
estimate closely the cost of each size, quality and length; in- 
deed, it is impossible for him to do so at all on any single 
lot. Only by a very accurate knowledge of what he can ob- 
tain for the very low grades as well as the most salable 
grades and lengths, together with the faculty of close prac- 
tical general averaging of his season’s products, can he feel 
at all certain how to fix a cost-price on each of the sizes, 
qualities and lengths.”’ 

It is in the first months of the third day of the year that 
the eggs are put in position for hatching (incubation). Some 
little while prior to the incubating process, they are steeped 
in water for some 150 minutes. This is kept at a warmth 
of near fifty degrees. The eggs are next laid out on can- 
vass for a while—care being taken not to let them touch each 
other—and they are placed in-an apartment in which adraught 
of air can circulate over and above them, thus ensuing desic- 
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cation. Pending the premier twenty-four hours, the air 
ought not to exceed 62 degrees fahr. ; for the second twenty- 
four hours, say 63 degrees; up to the 72nd hour, 67 degrees; 
for the fourth term, 68 degrees; and so on to the seventh 
day, the temperature gradually increasing, but never exceed- 
ing 70 degrees. Proper treatment usually causes the 
larva to appear in about a week from date of setting the 
seeds or eggs to incubate. From 250 to about 1,000 eggs 
are considered a ‘‘ layer,’ and the number of layers vary ac- 
cording to the speculation of the growers as to what the de- 
mands of the market are likely to be. 

Much more care is taken with the leaves in other coun- 
tries than in Hesperia. The development of the seed is left 
to itself, and the result is, the Hesperian worm emerges in 
a semi-savage state. This is particularly apparent when the 
worm is suffered to evolve itself into a moth. After resolv- 
ing itself thus, the feminine gender of the bombyx mori 
hardly stirs. After association with the male, it lays its 
eggs and dies. 

Directly the worm appears, it begins feeding, and so con- 
tinues for two or three days. The finest leaves of the mul- 
berry are alone used, and these are minced into small pieces 
by a razor-like cuchillo (knife). Care is required not to 
bruise the leaves, as, the sap being injured, the worms re- 
ject them as spoiled, or will only touch them when they can 
get nothing better. 

The worms are placed on shelves of bamboo or on the 
ground, and the mulberry leaves are strewn over them from 
nine to ten times altogether during the course of its growth. 
It is allowed to gorge itself to satiety. The worms are 
placed in thatched- roof sheds, which are fairly comfortable. 
Sudden changes in temperature being almost unknown in 
Southern Iberia, scarcely any provision is made for a possi- 
ble cold blast, which would be likely to kill all the gusanos 
in a single night. 

About the expiration of the fourth day, the silkworm 
usually goes off to sleep for about as many days as it has 
already existed. On coming to, the supply of mulberry 
leaves is renewed, and are greedily devoured. This goes on 
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for nearly a week, when, being surfeited, the ‘little animal” 
revels in innocent'sleep for the short space of 100 hours or 
so. When a fortnight old, it will be seen devouring entire 
leaves repaciously, day after day until it is three weeks of 
age, when somnolency overcomes it for, this time, only about 
aday. On waking up it will go on an eight to ten days 
feast, at a stretch, and will consume such an amount of green 
stuff that the marvel is how it got through so much. Becom- 
ing helplessly fat, it takes its final nap, which lasts a day. 

Having had its last sleep, it sets to work on the final 
gorge. For one and a half weeks it will eat, eat, eat, caus- 
ing to disappear a terrific quantity of leaves. The effect is 
patent. By the time the worm is six weeks old, it has bloated 
itself to the utmost, and by its action looks uncommonly un- 
comfortable. It will be seen trying to climb anything which 
can be climbed on. This is the all-important moment for 
the gut-producer. It is proof that the worm is about to spin— 
wants to rid itself of its silk. 

At this juncture, the worm is watched closely. When 
it is on the point of spinning, or within half an hour thereof, 
it is pitched into a vessel containing vinegar. It is dead in 
a twinkling. The worms are kept in the sour wine about 
half a day, or say one night. There are a couple of silk 
guts in each worm, and the pickling makes the gut consis- 
tent. In the early morning they are turned out, and are 
easily pulled apart. An operative— generally a wretchedly- 
paid senorita—takes a dead worm between her two fingers, 
and deftly draws it assunder. After a little practice, she is 
able to speedily take out the gut-sacks. It is disagreeable 
work. 

Taking a silk-sack between the fingers, the operative 
gently draws it out to its limit—making a very wiry long 
thread. She must not stretch it too long, or it would part. 
Being soft, care has to be taken. ach line, which is cased 
in a thin filament known as carné (and this has to be rounded 
subsequently) is cast on the floor, until a sufficient quantity 
have accumulated. They are next cleaned in running water 
and strung up to dry. On the complete disappearance of 
the moisture, the lines are put into bundles of from 3,000 to 
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8,000 and upwards, and disposed of by the pound to mer- 
chants or dealers. 

When in the hands of the merchants, their premier opera- 
tion is to remove from the gut its coating of dried flesh, 
which has a yellow tinge. This is the tegument of the silk- 
sack, which having been removed, leaves only what would 
have been silk if the worm had been allowed to spin it. For- 
merly, the covering was removed with the nails or teeth, 
but this process left the gut in an unsatisfactory state. It 
is now chiefly done by treating chemically, and the covering 
is easily removed. Next, the gut is made into a small bundle 
and put aside. 

Attention is exercised to preserve the humidity of the 
commodity up to the next procedure, which is that of selec- 
tion. Taking a quanuity of gut, placing in on 4 cloth which 
they hold between their knees, women do the process of se- 
lection. Drawing the gut out line by line, they put one end 
in their mouth, and hold it there while they apply friction by 
arag. The operation clears away any tiny pieces of tegu- 
ment yet remaining, and renders the gut lustrous, When 
thus holding it, these females eye it closely, and determine 
its quality. This is judged by its thickness. Every finger 
represents a grade, and the strands are piled up between the 
fingers until the hand is full. Then it is laid in a cloth, 
rolled up, and left over night till morning to straighten it 
out. 

String by string, the succeeding day, it is assorted once 
more, and the flat gut is parted from the round gut, which 
latter commands higher prices. Next there is a selection in 
regard to length and then it is counted by the gross, tied at 
the frayed extremity, and skeined. Having been dried, 
jute is put around the tail end of the skein. Straightening, 
rubbing and polishing follows, Ten of the skeins make 1,000 
strands, ora bundle, and 10 bundles make the 10,000 strands 
of chuumerie. 

As a ligature, there is a constantly increasing demand 
among surgeons for silkworm-gut. It was first used in a 
surgical case in Scotland over sixty years ago. American 
surgeons have, within the past few years, used it with con- 
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siderable success. As a ligature in securing main arteries, 
it is found of inestimable value. 

The writer was the first person to, in detail, comment— 
briefly, it is true—on the manufacture of silkworm-gut in 
any professional journal, American or English. That was 
early in 1889, following a protracted visit to Spain in 1888, 
where a good deal of gut was handled on the spot. 

If the demand for gut in surgery goes on at the present 
rate of increase, it will soon equal the demand made for it by 
anglers, who use it so extensively as fishing tackle. But 
how many of those who useit know anything about the manu- 
facture of gut? Not one in a hundred! 

In the present paper, all that is to be said on the subject 
has been said—based on long observation, and at the expense 
of much foreign travel. The process, is to a large extent, an 
open secret, but in Iberia, a silver key opens all secret doors. 
LopIANn, 


THE FUTURE OF MUSICAL ART IN AMERICA. 


N R. DUDLEY BUCK recently gave a lecture before 
1 the Conservatory of Music at Utica N. Y., on this 
topic, the substance of his remarks appearing in the Utica 
Daily Press. Ue said: 

‘¢T have had given me by our friend, Mr. Lombard, one 
of the toughest subjects I have ever spoken on. It is ‘The 
Future of Musical Art in America.’ I donot pretend to be 
a prophet. It is easier to ask conundrums than to answer 
them. Our country is so peculiar that it makes the matter 
of prophecy all the more difficult. We can only judge of 
the future by the past. We ought to have two or three 
centuries to judge by. There is one distinction, and that is 
that musical art belongs to modern times. Even in my day, 
with almost any musical instrument you can mention, except 
the violin, the improvement in musical instruments has been 
colossal, Pianos are not to-day what they were thirty years 
ago. New England had more music than the rest of the 
states, except in isolated instances. England had not made 
much advance in music at the time the Puritans, having been 
driven out, went to singing psalms. In time came to New 
England the singing school, which was a bigger factor in 
the musical world than the opera is in New York to day. 
The singing school was almost the only amusement in those 
days and people looked forward to it all summer. The same 
thing comes down to us to-day in the public schools, where 
we have the blessing of being able to read at sight. Later 
came the music of the singing schools, written by Billings, 
Hutchins, and others, and it was by no means easy of exe- 
cution. You may get a touch of it now and then in an old 
folks’ concert, but the majority of these are burlesques, 
meant to amuse not to please. Later came in the centers, 
the large cities, a higher musical culture, but like all art it 
is not original, but, consciously or unconsciously, a copy. 
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Much has been done in New York and Boston. The men 
who founded the New York Philharmonic Society are de- 
serving of a monument. I have a cousin in New York who, 
forty years ago, married a French lady and brought her to 
this country. She could not only play the piano, but she had 
one which she brought with her. She was considered a mar- 
vel, but she played no better than your beginners do to-day. 
That was New York only forty years ago. Not long ago a 
piano was a luxury; to-day it is a necessity, and you can 
hardly find a home in any street or lane but it has its piano. 

‘¢The measurement we give ourselves to-day is not the 
measurement of nationality. We have got past that But 
in almost every branch of the musical art we have men and 
women who are the equal and match of any you find in the 
old country. There may be yet a certain halo of romance 
about Europeans, but going abroad you will find they are 
not so immeasurably high as we fancied they were. All we 
need is the opportunity and we will find some one who will 
rise equal to it. The old New England stock, with consump- 
tion and too much pie and too little blood, is dying out. 
We will find that good art is always a product of good blood. 
We are finding it in the West, with the mingling of the 
Norwegians, Swedes and Germans with the Americans. There 
is a champagne effervescence in this country, a progress 
which absorbs the best of all the nationalities which come 
here. This will do much for music in this country. To be 
good in art as in anything, people must be robust and 
healthy. I believe the musical outlook for our coming race 
to be great. Each period has its culmination. Bach was 
the culmination of the contrapuntal age; Chopin was the 
culmination of his age, and Schumann was the head of the 
romantic school. I think the future of America is great. 
America has already reversed the musical record of its early 
history. See how many great artists we have in this coun- 
try who are constantly singing and playing. You will not 
find more good artists in any nation of the old world. We 
have great concerts going on all over the country. We 
want only the best, and are very critical. There is such a 
thing as hyper-criticism. We are apt to be spoiled by want- 
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ing only the best, and not arriving at the stage of culture by 
slow, digestive degrees. We have the money, are willing to 
pay, and want only the best, although it may spoil our taste 
for what is good. All the big foreign artists are glad to 
come here and to return here. 

‘The star of musical Empire is bound to go Westward, in 
my opinion. Schools like this have done much for musical 
culture. The Americans, as a rule, are a hundred-fold ahead 
of the people of England in musical culture. Rubinstein 
agrees with me in this, The outlook for music in this coun- 
try is very hopeful.” 











BEDRICH SMETANA. 


III. 


[* 1831 the family removed to the city of Jindrichuv 

Hradec (Neuhaus), in southern Bohemia, where Smetana 
completed his grammar school course and afterward entered 
the first class, parva, of the gymnasium. There he found 
an excellent teacher of music in the organist Ikavec, the 
regens chori of the town, who was also known as a good 
violinist. Beside music, young Smetana also took lessons in 
singing, and so rapid was his progress that after a mere 
fortnight’s study he was able to sing descant parts in the 
church choir, and that with success. Four years later Bed- 
rich and his younger brother, Antonin, were sent to Jihlava 
(iglau), a German town, in order to learn German. Once 
more Bedrich had to enter the first gymnasial class. The 
two brothers boarded and lodged at a tailor’s, who was a 
veteran soldier of the Austrian army. A skilled musician, 
Matucha gave them lessons in music. 

The district of Jihlava is a German enclave on the bor-' 
ders of Bohemia and Moravia, and its German is not of the 
highest order. The boys did not like it at all—‘ we wept 
three days and nights,’’ Bedrich declared to a friend in later 
times. He staid there only three months; his father finally 
yielded to his entreaties and had his son transferred to the 
gymnasium of Nemecky Brod (Deutschbrod). In the follow- 
ing year (1836) Antonin likewise quitted Jihlava and re- 
joined his elder brother who, for Antonin’s sake, entered the 
the first class for the third time. 

Here Smetana found a faithful and fatherly friend and 
protector in Professor Karel Sindelar, a member of the 
Praemonstratensian order, and a musical enthusiast, for 
whom he frequently played on the piano—usually the over- 
ture to Der Freischitz which was a special favorite with the 
priest. His soul, however, yearned for greater things. The 
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young musician had heard so much about the glories of 
Prague, that famous city of great musicians, that he soon 
became dissatisfied with the limited opportunities which the 
small town of Nemecky Brod could offer in the way of mu- 
sical education. He repeatedly implored his father to send 
him to Prague, but it took three years before Smetana the 
elder would agree to the proposed change. And thus, in the 
fall of 1839, we find Smetana in Prague where he at once 
entered the fourth class of the Academic gymnasium which 
was then presided over by the Nestor of Bohemian scholars, 
Josef Jungmann. The class was already crowded with stu- 
dents, and Smetana’s admission was really due to the suc- 
cesstul intervention of his cousin, the renowned scholar, 
Professor Josef F. Smetana of Pilsen, who was a warm per- 
sonal friend of Jungmann. 

Bedrich Smetana was now in his El Dorado, There he 
had a thousand opportunities to satisfy his thirst for music 
and he made the most of them. It is true he was seriously 
hampered by his poverty which might have proven fatal to 
others, but did not in his case, for nature had wisely en- 
dowed him with inteilectual gifts which fully made up for 
the lack of glittering coins. Smetana’s memory was truly 
phenomenal, and if he could not buy music, he could at least 
remember and reproduce it. He was very fond of chamber 
music and accordingly organized a quartet with some of his 
colleagues who were, however, just as poor as himself and 
could but ill afford to buy any costly works. To be sure, 
they established, for that very purpose, a common fund to 
which they made regular contributions, but the money came 
in slowly and the young enthusiasts were not used to wait- 
ing. In this predicament Smetana’s memory proved a great 
help. The boys would occasionally make collections and 
send Smetana to the Lofin Island to attend concerts regularly 
given there by military bands, the members of which were 
all masters of their instruments, able to perform works of 
the highest grade. For the paltry sum of a grosch you 
could hear Beethoven’s symphonies, Mendelssohn’s over- 
tures, and even Berlioz’s compositions would now and then 
appear on the program. There Smetana would come with 
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his grosch, find a place among the students and listen most 
attentively to the music. Then he would hasten home, take 
a sheet of paper and quickly jot down, for the use of his 
quartet, what he had heard at the concert, and the boys were 
happy. Considering the fact that Smetana had thus far had 
no systematic musical education, this was surely a sign of 
an unusual talent. The quartet usually performed at the 
rooms of their colleague Butula, who literally ‘‘fetiched”’ 
Smetana on account of his phenomenal memory and skill. 
Though lacking, as we have said above, a thorough theor- 
etical education, Smetana continued to try his hand at com- 
position and during his stay in Prague, wrote a number of 
dance pieces besides essaying other compositions of more 
serious aims and pretensiuns. He composed several string 
quartets one of which was ia D flat minor. This one Sme- 
tana remembered on account of its unusual key. 

In view of all these facts the reader will hardly be sur- 
prised if we add that the greater was Smetana’s success in 
music, the less he prospered in the school room, until one 
day an unmerited insult offered to him made him quit the 
school for good. One of Smetana’s teachers, Professor 
Paul Chiele, who had just been transferred to Prague from 
Jicin and consequently was not acquainted with the students 
of his class, asked one day if there were any among them 
who had previously studied in some country town. Sme- 
tana arose and said, in German, though with a strong Bohe- 
mian accent: ‘‘/eh bin ein Deutschbroder.’’ Professor 
Chiele, who must have been but poorly versed in the funda- 
mental principles of pedagogy, ironically repeated Smetana’s 
words, imitating his Bohemian accent. All the students 
broke forth in derisive laughter, and the student sitting 
right in front of Smetana, turned around and laughed in his 
face. It was—KEdward Hanslick. The boys enjoyed the 
laugh heartily but Smetana was deeply offended and left the 
school for good. ‘I can bear anything save insult,” he 
afterwards declared to his friend, Mr. V. V. Zeleny. Sme- 
tana and Hanslick met once more. The latter had heard 
Smetana sing and learned that he was studying music. ‘* Who 


is your teacher?’’ he inquired. ‘‘Nobody,” was the answer. 
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‘¢ Na, da wird was gy scheidtes @raus werden,’’ Hanslick re- 
torted laughing. But his prediction proved false. 

In the spring of 1840 Smetana’s father came to Prague. 
Imagine his surprise when he learned from Jungmann that 
his son had ceased to attend school—for Bedrich had not 
notified his father of his sudden determination. Bedrich re- 
ceived a severe chastisement and was taken home to Lhotice, 
to his father’s estate, his father having decided that he should 
become a farmer if he would not be a lawyer. However, he 
spent there only one summer; his cousin Josef again came 
to his rescue and prevailed upon his father to send Bedrich 
to Pilsen where he might continue his studies. Bedrich staid 
there three years until he finished the prescribed course of 
gymnasial studies. 

At Pilsen Bedrich was under the constant supervision of 
his cousin, Professor Smetana, and had to pay stricter atten- 
tion to class work than he did in Prague, though even here 
he found a great obstacle in his unflinching devotion to mu- 
sic. He continued his efforts at composition and his prac- 
tise on the piano until he was universally recognized as the 
best pianist in the city. His cousin had secured for him a 
room in the Praemonstratensian convent; the professors, 
monks of the cloister of Tepla, occupied the upper story; 
teachers and Smetana took the lower story. The main door 
was locked all night, and Smetana was enjoined to be home 
by six o’clock in the evening, the professors usually coming 
home at ten. One of the professors, G. Beer, spoken of by 
Smetana as ‘‘a man of a colossal stature’’ and ‘a great 
German,’’ did indeed often tease Smetana on account of his 
Bohemian accent, but on the other hand, was very fond of 
music and paid frequent visits to the young student—usually 
in the company of professor J. F. Smetana—and ask him to 
play something ‘+ that would go to the heart.’? Father Beer 
was a welcome guest at the patrician mansions of Pilsen, 
and took especial pleasure in introducing young Smetana to 
the foremost families of the city and feeding his pride on the 
successes of Smetana’s art. However, Bedrich lost in that 
way too many hours of valuable time which should have 
been given to studies so that he tinally was compelled to ap- 
prise Mr. Beer of that unpleasant fact. 
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A crisis came when, in 1843, after a stay of three years 
at Pilsen, Smetana had finished the prescribed course of 
studies and was to choose a calling for himself. Bedrich 
had given all his heart and soul to music, but his father, who, 
it is true, had once felt proud of his little child’s successes- 
in piano playing, was blinded by the prejudices of his caste 
and consequently unable to look upon music as a serious. 
calling; in his judgment music was useful enough as a source 
of amusement and pleasure, but the idea that music might 
rightly claim from its votaries the devotion of a life-time, 
appeared preposterous to him. A clash between father and 
son was inevitable. It can hardly be doubted that Smetana 
the elder would finally bave, triumphed and that Bedrich 
would have been forced to follow an occupation altogether 
uncongenial to him—his father’s desire was that his son 
should pursue the career of a bureaucrat—had not the noble 
minded priest again come to the rescue of his talented cousin. 
Josef F, Smetana was a scholar, a historian and natural phi- 
losopher, a monk and a priest, and yet free from the preju- 
dices which are so characteristic of both scholars and priests; 
he recognized the divine gift of talent and Nature’s power- 
ful call, and pleaded earnestly with the father to allow his 
son to follow the course which nature itself had mapped out 
for him, and he did not plead in vain. It was wholly due to 
him, his entreaties and earnest representations, that Bedrich 
Smetana was at last allowed to return to Prague and follow 
the dictates of his heart. Without the intervention of that 
broad-minded priest, who knows but Bedrich Smetana, the 
great composer that was to be, might have been lost and for- 


gotten like many a mute, inglorious Milton ? 
J. J. KRat.. 
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THF MINOR TRIAD AND THE CHORD OF 
THE DIMINISHED SEVENTH. 


ROM the first appearance of ‘‘ Die Lehre von den 
Tonempfindungen,” * of Helmholtz, in 1862, till the 
present time, I think the work has been to its readers gen- 
erally a somewhat indigestible dish, either in the original 
German o1 in the French and English translations. Even 
its style is in many places ambiguous and obscure;—so great 
is the difficulty of writing upon some subjects for the public 
in a sufficiently clear manner—and I am very sure that I too 
am a transgressor. Mr. Ellis, however, in the first edition 
of his translation, 1875, with his scholarly mind, seems to 
think the work can be easily understood by any one inter- 
ested; and yet Mr. Ellis himself evidently did not understand 
Helmholtz as well in 1875 as he did in 1885, where his sec- 
ond and last English edition appeared, in which he less 
praises ond oftener chastises (mildly) the author than in the 
former edition, and also omits altogether the highly eulogis- 
tic introduction of his first edition. 

Ellis was much more at home in mathematics than Helm- 
holtz; and his additional notes and elaborate Appendix XX. 
(in his second edition) not only supply many mathematical 
facts but also correct not a few vague or wrongly conceived 
arithmetical ideas of the acoustical philosopher. Ellis, how- 
ever, was his devoted disciple and was familiar with the 
German text of the work of his master for more than ten 
years before he undertook its translation, about 1874. . 
Again, in 1884, he postponed other scientific engagements 
of his, as he wrote me, to give a year to the preparation of 
a second English edition of Helmholtz. The indefatigeble 
F. R. S. was then in his seventieth year. 

I do not criticise this work, for I am neither an acousti- 
cian nor a physiologist. But 1 have given many times more 
attention (besides attention in a different way), in the last 


*Mr. Ellis’s translation of the whole title is ‘‘ On the Sensations of Tone as a 
Physiological Basis forthe Theory of Music.” 
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twenty years, to the ‘‘merely numerical ” phase of musie 
than either this distinguished physicist or his translator, an- 
notator and appendixer could ever have found time to do, 
saying nothing of the inclination; and I began my numerical 
investigation more than two years before ever having seen 
Helmholtz’s book, supposing it to be untranslated, and I 
could not read German. It was not till 1878, when I was 
trying to make my first enharmonic reed instrument, that I 
happened to learn that there was an English translation; and 
then immediately expended fifteen dollars for a copy. The 
second edition is cheaper, though the execution is even better. 

No, I do not criticise Hemholtz, except in this, that his 
physiological acoustics of fone practically excludes arith- 
metic of tune. So great a man could have given the latter 
some recognition among musicians (instead of belittling it), 
had he been one-half or one-tenth as well versed in it as he 
was in physics and physiology. But the result of his influ- 
ence in the musical world would seem to render it correct 
enough to study acoustics more or less, but—away with 
‘¢arithmetical mysticism !’’—an expression which although 
here quoted from Helmholtz himself, is the most completely 
unscientific of any I can conceive to exist. Arithmetic be- 
ing most truly a science and an exact science, I can never 
possibly discover what mystic7sm bas to do with it! What- 
ever the philosopher meant, it was certainly a loose expres- 
sion, 

And what has the physiological acoustician of the nine- 
teenth ceniury put in place of the older and ‘‘ merely num- 
erical” theory of music—defective though it has been, and 
now partly forgotten and the remainder terribly rehashed 
by book-makers? There is musical science no doubt in the 
new acoustics: but it is not that of ¢wne, which is the funda- 
mental fact of music, Light no doubt has been thrown upon 
the philosophy of tone quality; but for laws of tune we must 
still look to ‘‘ mere’’ numbers, which the acoustical phi- 
losophers have very unphilosophically put aside as belonging 
to a darker age. But the undisputed and undisputable mu- 
sical character of the two harmonies named in my title, 
which according to present acoustics would be foreign to 


9 


“ 
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harmony, stand as a crowning proof of the failure of that 
science to explain music in its fundamental fact tune. I 
doubt, however, if Helmholtz himself had as much confi- 
dence in his own theory of harmony as some of his disciples 
seem to have; and I do not imagine that he ever gave any 
such amount of his attention to the laws of harmony—and 
especially to tune in general—as he did to some other mat- 
ters of his investigation. 

Although Mr. Ellis, in the Introduction referred to—of 
his first edition—lauds acoustics as the one thing needful 
for understanding music, I would inquire: Has acoustics 
proper ever done anything at all for the science of tune? 
Has not mathematics done whatever has been done to un- 
fold the laws and give the only explanation we really have 
of this essential and basic fact of music? And, further- 
more, does not the acoustician, with his costly apparatus and 
the prestige arising from the very word acoustics—the 
science of sound—appeal much more naturally to the musi- 
cal mind than can the mathematician with his cold and un- 
inspiring figures? It is said that Emerson—though I never 
heard of his being a musician ‘+ disliked mathematics and all 
exact sciences. He would not put his mind to studying 
them, and indifferently affirmed that he could not multiply 
fourteen by five with confidence in his result.’’ Thus the 
musician, be he ever so ‘+ well up” in whatever is supposed 
to concern his art and science, is kept safely away from in- 
vestigating an evidently out-of-the-way matter, the arith- 
metic of tune. If he had an inclination in that direction, 
where are his text-books and teachers ? 

And yet the science of tune is in the numbers, and what 
shall be done? Simply this: Since musical and acoustical 
minds have proved themselves so unqualified to be its guar- 
dians-—manifestly having no parental feeling for it—let this 
priceless department of knowledge profess to be just what it 
is, namely, a branch of mathematics, and not an adjunct nor 
a battle-washer of either physical or physiological acoustics. 
It can be studied or not, just according to taste; but the 
only hope of its ever being recognized, appreciated, respected 
or treated decently, is in thus putting on its own gown. 
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The acoustician in his innocence of figures, does not 
unfold but keeps very dark the numerical laws of musical 
tone relationship, whatever he undertakes to do in the line 
of explaining harmony at least; as for melody, he mostly 
discountenances any natural science for that, and thus read- 
ers of musical treatises are learning not to believe in any 
natural laws of melody and musical scales, and some have 
resorted to far-fetched theories and tried to make out that 
melody and scales have no complete numerical nor physical 
laws, but are largely matters of education; and they have 
manufactured musical history to illustrate their views about 
as good as the story of Mercury and the tortoise-shell. I 
am not thoroughly posted in that story, however, and so 
am in doubt whether Mercury’s tortoise-shell triad was ma- 
jor or minor! And here is another troublesome query: 
that divine musician must have been very deaf, for a god, 
or he would have heard, in each one of those three accident- 
ally or supernaturally tuned tendons, the ‘‘overtones” or 
‘¢ upper partials,’’ I mean especially those very high or non- 
harmonious ones too remote and faint for mortal acousticians 
to hear, especially in a tortoise-shell harp; and would not the 
harmony have been horrible cacophony, and not harmony at 
all--to Mercury himself, however well the more audible 
‘- partials’? admitted of harmony for mortal ears? But I 
shall have to leave this profound speculation to abler minds 
—to those who think that ‘‘ upper partials ”’ afford a scien- 
tific account of the laws of tune ! 

Newton unfolded the mathematical (or ‘‘ merely numeri- 
cal’’) Jaws of gravitation, a matter of inestimable impor- 
tance to the science of the universe. He did not attempt to 
show, that I am aware of, the why and wherefore of gravi- 
tation; and whether the later investigations of physicists to 
establish its philosophy will succeed, is a matter of which I 
am of course ignorant, But it was evidently of the grcatest 
importance to establish the mathematical laws first and then 
the philosophy, like Jill, could come tumbling after. In 
musical science, however, the philosophy comes tumbling 
rather prematurely—before the arithmetical laws have been 
well developed, sifted, and put up to dry—out of Jill’s way ! 
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In the Introduction to his work Helmholtz, after refer- 
ring to the long well known numerical relations of the Oc- 
tave, Fifth, and major and minor Thirds, says: ‘‘ I am not 
aware that any real step has ever been made towards an- 
swering the question: What have musical consonances to do 
with the ratios of the first sia numbers ? Musicians as well 
as philosophers and physicists, have generally contented 
themselves with saying in effect that human minds were in 
some unknown manner so constituted as to discover the nu- 
merical relations of musical vibrations, and to have a pecu- 
liar pleasure in contemplating simple ratios which are readily 
comprehensible.’’ The question is badly put. ‘‘ First six 
numbers.”’ If Helmholtz had lived in the time of Pythag- 
oras, I suppose he would have said the first four numbers, 
for no prime number higher than three was recognized in 
musical science then. Five has long since been recognized, 
the vibrational ratio 4:5 being the major Third, and a most 
beautiful consonance. This was of course in use, in melody 
at least, even in the time of Pythagoras, and doubtless some- 
times in its purity too, though the Pythagoreans considered 
it as found indirectly by means of the lower primes two and 
three as factors, which, however, form but a coarse imita- 
tion of it. Asfor the musical prime seven, which, as I have 
long been convinced, is the key-stone of the whole vibra. 
tional structure of music, musical and acoustical writers both 
are keeping it out of recognition just as long as possible, 
although—and I am prepared to prove the assertion—all 
music would die to day and never be heard again, if anyone 
could annihilate today this Septal element of Tune! Helm- 
holtz mentions it indeed as of some little doubtful musical 
value, although it makes bad work with ‘ our scales ’’ (Oh! 
dear ! but what are scales but something resulting from com- 
bining truly musical chords ?) and it also makes bad work 
with his *‘ upper partial ’’ theory of consonance ! 

If Helmholtz had asked: Why does our hearing delight 
in simple vibrational ratios derived from the prime numbers, 
1, 2, 3, 5, and 7, and no others? or something to that effect, 
and then had unfolded a physical or a physiological reason 
for it, and one having some completeness and consistency, it 
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would certainly be a great deal more than [ can find that he 
has actually done towards a philosophy of tune; although in 
his introductory chapter he speaks as if his work modestly 
contained indeed a physiologico physical philosophy of har- 
mony and musical scales. In another place, in the preface 
to his third edition, it would seem that he did not claim quite 
as much, thus: ‘‘ I hope my critics will excuse me if I con- 
clude from the opposite nature of their objections that I 
have struck out nearly the right path. As to my theory of 
Consonance, I must claim it to be a mere systematisation of 
observed facts (with the exception of the functions of the 
chochlea of the ear, which is moreover an hypothesis which 
may be entirely dispensed with). But I consider it a mis- 
take to make the Theory of Consonance the essential founda- 
tion of the Theory of Music, and I had thought that this 
opinion was clearly enough expressed in my book. The es- 
sential basis of music is Melody. Harmony has become to 
Western Europeans duriug the last three centuries an essen- 
tial, and, to our present taste, indispensable means of 
strengthening melodic relations, but finely developed music 
existed for thousands of years and still exists in ultra- 
European nations without any harmony at all.”’ 

This quotation will perhaps tell better than anything else 
the direction which Helmholtzian musical theory takes. The 
author has such large scientific prestige in various ways that 
we would naturally rather not object to his authority in any 
way. But, as to the essential basis of musical science, the 
path——‘‘ nearly the right path’’—which he concludes he has 
‘¢struck out,’’ evidently leads in the wrong direction; for, 
while it proves (?) the consonance of the major triad, it 
would prove the minor triad to be a totally unmusical dis- 
sonance, as Mr. Fillmore has shown in this Magazine. It 
would also make some other tone combinations which the 
ear enjoys quite unfit to be used in music; so that—so far as 
tune is concerned---the theory of Helmholtz proves too 
much, and therefore proves nothing. Furthermore, his idea 
that melody, and not harmony, is the essential basis of mu- 
sic, so far as it is adopted by inquirers into the scence of 
music, can only lead oué of the right path. 
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There is a primary point of inquiry which musical phi- 
losophers are rather silent upon, although it would seem to 
belong as much to their domain as does the philosophy of 
- tune, or tone relationship: What is the explanation, either 
in physics or in physiology, of the sensation resulting from 
a single sounding body in vibration—a single tone? Nota 
particular quality of tone, a matter which physiological 
acoustics hastaken up. There seems to be no other expla- 
nation for it than that. it is under a ‘‘ merely numerical ’’ or 
mathematical law. The perfect and simple regularity of its 
vibrations (the ‘‘ upper partials” being usually so nearly 
inaudible as not to interfere with the clearly defined pitch) 
produces on our sense an indescribable effect which we call 
a tone, and that seems to be the extent of our knowledge 
concerning it, The same sense is also impressed, variously, 
by more than one tone heard simultaneously or even in im- 
mediate succession—provided that there be a more or less 
simple vibrational relation between them, that relation being 
a simply numerical one, and found by experiment to be 
limited by the smallest prime numbers and their simple mul- 
tiples, seven being the largest of these primes, And it is to 
be noted here, also, that the gap between this and the next 
larger one, the unmusical prime eleven, is considerable. 

The physiological reasons, therefore, for the musicalness 
of a limited number of vibrational ratios, are here assumed 
to be as inexplicable as the same reasons for that effect on 
the ear called a tone. It is only the Jaws of both that we 
are after; and we find the laws of the former as we do that 
of the latter, although by more thought, observation and 
experiment. If the law is, that regular and synchronous 
vibrations produce a certain effect upon the ear called a tone, 
is it not reasonable to expect that if two or more sounding 
bodies vibrate in some simple or simply compounded ratio, 
also forming some regular and synchronous periods of os- 
cillation, and impressing the same sense, there would be 
other though different, yet agreeable, sensations? Why this 
is thus is not now in the inquiry; but a consistent science of 
those numerical laws of all tune is among the rightful po- 
ssessions of humanity. 
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I have seen fit thus, in this connection, to attempt a 
declaration of my belief concerning the present influence of 
acoustics upon the science of tune, as an introduction to the 
consideration of the numerical rationale of the Minor Triad 
and the Tetrad of the Diminished Seventh, both being hard 
knots for the acoustician. The first will be comparatively 
easy, but the other on account of both its greater intricacy 
and the general want of acquaintance with its numerical con- 
stitution, requires more attention. Both these harmonies 
are formed by the reversal of direct and therefore simpler 
combinations. The minor triad results from the reversal of 
the major, and therefore contains precisely the same inter- 
vals, namely, a Fifth a major Third, and a minor Third, 
with their inversions, the ratios being respectivly 2:3, 4:5 
and 5.6, and those of the inversions (Fourth and Sixth), 3:4, 
5:8, and 3:5. In the major triad, the ratios being com- 
pounded result in 4:5:6; and in the minor triad the com- 
pound result is 10:12:15. The other positions can easily 
be found by either halving or doubling certain of these num- 
bers for Octaves. In both these compound ratios the num- 
bers are larger than in some of their constituent ratios; but 
the numbers 4 and 6 in the major triad still form, by reduc- 
tion of the terms, the simple ratio 2:3, that of the Fifth, In 
the minor triad, however, all the numbers are considerably 
larger than in the ratios of the constituent duads; but 10:15 
is still nothing but simply 2:3, the Fifth; and 10:12 and 
12:15 are nothing but 5:6 and 4:5, the minor and the major 
Thirds, pure and simple. Hence it is seen that while the 
duads contained in the minor triad are precisely the same 
simple vibration ratios as in the major, they will not com- 
pound so easily, that is, by such small resultant numbers, 
The form 5:6:74 would also be perfectly correct; but to 
clear away the fraction, all the numbers are doubled. 

JamMES Pau WHITE. 








THE UNION OF POETRY AND MUSIC. 


LL the fine arts—architecture, sculpture, painting, 
poetry and music—are linked together in inseparable 
union by the spirit of beauty. Each is a form spiritualized 
and redeemed from the kingdom of crude matter and glori- 
fied as an incarnation of the Beautiful. Each is a record 
and revelation of human thought and feeling, and as every 
flow of the tide leaves upon the shore a line to mark its 
highest moment, so the art of each age, to use the words of 
Emerson, ‘‘ denotes the height of the human soul at that 
hour.’’ Science pretends to have traced the history of 
man’s physical life from the lowest forms of animal existence 
through all the ascending gradations of being to his present 
state of physical beauty and perfection. Much more cer- 
tainly does art reveal the history of his intellectual, moral 
and spiritual life from its first feeble expression in the rude 
masses and grotesque symbolism of antiquity to its most 
triumphant manifestations in the marvels of modern genius. 
Therefore let us glance for a moment at the history of art. 
The art of the ancient Egyptians—as fine art—is hardly 
worthy of passing notice. The drawing of birds and ani- 
mals, the figures and representations of commonplace things, 
are but rude imitations and, aside from their symbolic mean- 
ing are intended only to convey an idea of nature. 

The Greeks, with all their acknowledged culture and learn- 
ing, lived for this world and its pleasures; they adored nature 
and worshiped the human body. The noblest attributes with 
which they invested their gods were mere human attributes, 
they had no conception of the spiritual, and no dream of im- 
mortality. Even the brave Achilles ‘* would rather be a 
slave of the very meanest living than reign in the kingdom 
of the dead.”’ 

To the expression of their highest conception of beauty, 
therefore, sculpture was sufficient. 

The era of Egyptian art was spiritual night, moonless 
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and starless, and in the deep shades of ignorance and super. 
stition, they reared their solemn monuments and dug their 
gloomy caverns. 

The era of Greek art was still night to the soul, but for- 
mal (intellectual) beauty had risen over the world like a pale, 
cold moon; philosophy had hung in the sky of thought a few 
fading lights; and in the far East the eye of prophecy had 
detected the bright new Star of Bethlehem—the star of 
dawn. 

And, though the morning of Christianity was darkened 
by clouds of persecution and lurid with the blood of holy 
martyrs, we have in the final triumph of the Christian faith 
the full effulgence of spiritual day. 

The worship of nature, the glorification of the body, and 
the pleasures of this world were no longer the supreme end 
of life. It was no longer the highest aim of art to magnify 
the beauty of the human form, to perpetuate the glory of 
dead heroes, and give praise to gods that have no existence, 
The body was debased; the soul was exalted. Art no longer 
found its highest ideals in the uatural, but in the super- 
natural—the spiritual world. The temples of the pagan 
gods were destroyed and in their places there arose in Gothic 
grandeur the cathedrals of Christianity. The Odyssey of 
Homer gave place to the Divine Comedy of Dante, and the 
cold impassive marbles of Phidias to the sentient, spiritual, 
love-illumined forms of Raphael. 

The individual heart could not breathe its prayers, could 
not veice its hopes, could not express its rapture in cold 
marble, nor yet in the material symbolism of painting, but 
demanded a medium more impalpable, more vague, more 
phantasmal, more of the nature of spirit, and, therefore, 
more plastic and sensitive to receive and convey the breath- 
like impressions of feeling. It found its perfect medium of 
artistic expression in music and lyric poetry, aris so near 
akin in their very nature, so dependent each upon the other, 
one for definiteness, the other for emotionality of expression, 
that during sixteen centuries of progress no attempt was 
ever made to separate them. Through these arts the loftiest 
sentiments, the tenderest affections, the most delicate shades 
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of feeling, the most ethereal conceptions of the imagination 
found perfect expression, and thus the pale odorless lilies of 
intellectual beauty in Grecian art gave place in Christian art 
to the rich-hued flowers of emotional beauty, the sweet- 
breathed roses of the heart. 

There are two worlds from which we receive our impres- 
sions of the beautiful; the external world of sense and the in- 
ternal world of spirit; the outer world of nature and the in- 
ner world of consciousness. In the objective world of matter 
art deals with tangible and familiar forms and expresses definite 
conceptions of the mind. In the subjective world of con- 
sciousness it deals with forms of the imagination, and ex- 
presses moods, emotions, states of feeling. One is a real 
world, like the material earth with its changeless mountains, 
seas and rivers and its fields and woods, which only change 
from green to brown and white in endless rounds as the sea- 
sons come and go. The other is an ideal world, like the 
impalpable atmosphere with its infinite depths, its mysterious 
changing lights, its inconstant clouds in perpetual transition 
of form and hue, the sport of every breeze, the foil of every 
sunbeam; now sleeping upon the upper currents of air, lum- 
inous and golden as a poets dream heaven; now turbulent 
and storm-driven, rolling and towering in dark majesty 
above the low hills: ‘* sometimes gentle, sometimes caprici- 
ous, sometimes awful, never the same for a single moment; 
almost human in their passion almost spiritual in their ten- 
derness; almost divine in their infinity;’’ and likewise in this 
infinite inner world of spirit, all that is most tender and most 
tragic, most joyous and most pathetic, most lovely and most 
awe inspiring; all that is most beautiful and sublime—its 
storms, its peace, its clouds, its sunshine, its night, its day— 
music and poetry catch and mirror to the soul with the same 
faithfulness and perfection of truth with which the clearest 
lake reflects to the eye this wonderous panorama of the 
sky. 

The plastic and pictorial arts are confined by boundaries. 
of space and limited to a single moment of time. A single 
attitude, a single action, a single scene, a single event, one 
instantaneous impression upon the art-camera from passing 
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time, from the multitudinous forms and incessant changes of 
scene and action in the world’s drama, is all that sculpture 
and painting can reveal. They cannot represent successive 
scenes and events, much less the correspondent succession of 
impressions—vf thoughts and moods—which they produce 
in the mind. The sculptor may embody the highest charms 
of the human face and figure; may suggest character, and 
may express the emotion of a single eventful moment in 
human experience. The painter is likewise confined by the 
nature of his materials to a point of time and to the area 
embraced in a single line of vision. But into this space he 
may import many beautiful and expressive forms, each the 
most perfect of its type; he may give to the face individual, 
definitely distinctive features and make it ‘‘ the mirror of the 
soul,” and he may represent not merely a single moment in 
individual experience, but a moment of the highest historic 
interest, or a scene combining many rare and lovely aspects 
of nature. 

But in poetry and music the artist is no longer limited 
and restrained by his materials, In poetry he may call to 
the expression of his thoughts all the imagery of language; 
everything that man has seen, heard, thought, experienced 
or imagined, to which he has given a name, and through these 
word-symbols he may rouse and express every variety of 
emotion. In music he may touch every chord of feeling, 
and by exciting moods which correspond to every phrase of 
thonght and experience he may suggest to the imagination 
all that poetry directly reveals, for ‘‘ music is poetry dis- 
solved into tones.’’ The chief bond of union between these 
arts consists in the fact that they have the same object, 
which is to excite and express emotions. Their principal 
point of difference consists in the nature of their materials, 
poetry relying upon definiteiy intelligible symbols of expres- 
sion, which are capable of being understood by all minds, 
and music relying upon the sympathetic power of tones in 
accordance with certain physical and psychic laws to directly 
excite various kinds and intensities of feeling. Poetry is 
really the last material of the arts, for the forms ‘through 
which it conveys its meaning have no actual cxistence, but 
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are suggested to the mind by images of things known to us; 
whereas, music operates directly upon the nervous 
organism, its corporeal medium being the air-wave set in 
vibration, 

As [have said, soetry—lyric poetry (which has been aptly 
termed the poetry of the soul)— and music, have precisely 
the same object, which is to excite emotions and make these 
emotions intelligible, recognizable. But in fulfilling this 
mission, they proceed according to directly opposite modes, 
Poetry, which, like painting, has for its subject-matter all 
the imagery of nature, ana also all the symbols that philology 
has invented for the expression of every idea and every 
phrase of experience, begins by appealing to the mind, the 
imagination, the picturesque fancy, and by presenting to 
these faculties real or imagined pictures in rational succes- 
sion it awakens in us phrases of emotion corresponding to 
the scenes of experiences which it represents or describes. 
And thus the emotions aroused by poetry, and accompanied 
by the contemplation of the images which it presents to us, 
-are at once made intelligible and definitely recognizable; we 
understand their character. Music, on the contrary, first 
appeals directly to the feeling. It has no models in nature, 
but like architecture its forms are created, arbitrarily, in the 
mind. It has no symbols of universal intelligibility like 
poetry; none more definite than the colors in a picture—im- 
provised tone-shades and tone-forms, mere sounding 
hieroglyphs, which have to be especially learned before they 
signify anything to the imagination. It is obvious then that 
before music can occupy the imagination, and thereby realize - 
its highest aim as an object of beauty, the feelings excited 
‘by it must become intelligible; must be identified with poetic 
images which explain their character. 

In music we cannot say that there is any definiteness of 
thought, but the freest play of the emotions. Al is senti- 
ment, feeling, embodied and expressed in forms unperceived 
by many, yet nevertheless real and lovely. In this art we 
-supply our own mental pictures—super-impose upon the 
feelings awakened our own thoughts and fancies. Imagina- 
ition is here for the first time freed from all restraints and in- 
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spired to the sublimest flights. For, though music does not 
directly express definite thoughts and ideas or supply the 
imagination with its materials, it calls them forth in every 
poetic and sensitive mind, and presupposes on our part power 
to super-add them to our impressions. It is as impossible 
to conceive of a state of feeling without a corresponding 
mental picture as it is to conceive of a beautiful thought 
without a responsive feeling. So, while it is the object of 
every piece of music to express states of feeling. emotion, it 
is presumed that the effect is to fill the mind with images of 
beauty and images in strict accord with the spirit of the com- 
position. This feeling, this emotion, which it was the inten- 
tion of the composer to express, we must be able to appre- 
hend and understand, and it must be interpreted to our com- 
prehension through familiar images, spontaneously supplied 
by memory and the poetic imagination. If music has not 
this power—if it is capable of only making us feel happy or 
sad, and does not convey tothe mind or inspire in the mind 
the preception of poetic images——then it cannot be said to: 
address the imagination and cannot therefore be considered 
beautiful, for imagination is pre-eminently the correspondent 
of beauty. The perception of mental pictures corresponding 
to the nature of emotions expressed in a piece of music is as- 
natural and necessary in any poetic and imaginative mind 
as is the perception of the image of the rose when we inhale - 
its perfume. 

’ It would be as reasonable to deny the power of the- 
camera to produce the likeness of an object, merely because 
in making his picture the photographer does not actually 
bring his material into physical contract with the plate or the- 
paper as does the engraver or the painter; but he charges 
his plate with certain chemicals, exposes the object to it, and: 
there is the picture. So itis with music. Our mind is like 
the plate, which, if prepared for the impression that the com- 
poser sought to convey, will certainly receive it. But the 
preparation of that plate is the whole secret of photography, 
and so the preparation of the mind to receive impressions of 
beauty through music is the whole secret of musical appre- 
ciation and enjoyment. Poetry isto the imagination precisely - 
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what the chemicals are to the plate upon which the photo- . 
grapoer takes his picture. When the mind is supplied with 
appropriate poetic images the imagination becomes sensitive, 
intelligent, and catches a meaning from every measure of 
music. In anunpoetic mind music is like sunlight shining 
through space—-there is nothing but the blue or gray curtain 
before us; but the instant it comes in contact with the clouds, 
the mountains, the material earth, it breaks out everywhere 
in a blaze of varied color and light. So does music trans- 
mute the materials which the mind has collected into poetic 
images, which interpret for us its meanings. 

Poetry, by representing to the mind in definite, intelli- 
gible characters the scenes, objects and conditions which at- 
tended the most eventful and significant moments in human 
experience awakens in the heart corresponding emotions: and 
music, by touching the chords of feeling, sympathetically 
induces in the imagination, scenes objects and conditions in 
life and nature which corresponds to these feelings. Thus 
we may account for the theory of Hegel, the great German 
philosopher, which denies currency, as au expressive art, to 
all music unaccompanied by words. For these two arts have 
a joint mission and are essential to each other; poetry in mak- 
ing music intelligible to all mznds, and music in making 
poetry expressive to all hearts. Every piece of music has 
its imaginative counterpart in poetry, and every poem has 
its emotional counterpart in music. 

There is a fanciful superstition which attributes the 
pictures produced by the frost upon'the window glass to the 
spirits of dead flowers, trees and other vegetable forms. 
These forms remain invisible until certain conditions are ful- 
filled, when if we breathe upon the glass, they instantly ap- 


pear in all the rich variety of nature. 
Every sensitive and imaginative mind is like the window- 


pane upon which this strange marvel is wrought; poetry is 
the outer atmosphere enfolding forms as various and lovely 
as all the generations of dead flowers, and music is the breath . 
from the soul within which calls them into sensible being. 


Wiser M. Derruick. 











MR. EDWARD A. MACDOWELL. 


N the March number of Music, commenting upon a recital 
by Mr. Edward A. MacDowell, the editor says: ‘‘ Mr. 
Macdowell believes that the composer of the future will ob- 
tain suggestions for his musical fantasy from poetry, and 
that without it he will not obtain anything original or of 
permanent'value.” As it seemed to me extremely unlikely 
that a composer of Mr. MacDowell’s standing should be- 
lieve anything of the sort, I took advantage of his return to 
Boston, early in April, to put the magazine containing the 
comment, into his hands and asked for an expression of his 
real views on the subject. It appears that he had, while in 
Chicago, some conversation with the editor of this magazine, 
in which said that he found for his theme some ‘: poetic 
idea,”’ and upon this built up his composition. By ‘poetic 
idea ’’ the editor inferred an idea that has been expressed in 
poetry, and so he interpreted it in his article. This is by no 
means Mr. MacDowell’s thought. ‘‘ Poetic idea’’ as he 
used the term means simply a beautiful idea—one which 
contains the germ of poetry or art. Taken in this sense it 
reduces the question to the old one between the writers and 
thinkers of this country and the old that found its highest 
expression in such men as Emerson and Thorean on the one 
hand and Kant and Hegel on the other. The German, Kant, 
spending his life within the walls of his University town, 
reasoned out the system of Transcendentalism philosophi- 
cally, and declared that such a truth must exist. Emerson, 
on the other hand, living out of doors, seeing nature beauti- 
ful about him, feeling a kinship with everything he saw, 
reached by intuitive process the same truth, with a new ele- 
ment of beauty added to it in the personal application which 
it had for him. Browning and Whitman are in a certain 
way another pair of such opposites. And in the same way 
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is Mr. MacDowell opposed to the representatives of the clas- 
sic German school whom the editor cited. When Bach chose 
an idea-motive and upon it developed a composition accord- 
ing to musical laws, his idea had undoubtedly musical value. 
But the real reason he chose that idea and developed it in 
that particular way was not because the succession of notes 
pleased him in itself and he worked it out as a mathemati- 
cian would carry out a problem. On the contrary they de- 
lighted him because they seemed to him to contain the germ 
of expression of some inner thought or feeling that he could 
not as well express in any other way. Bach was brought 
up in a land and time with a tremendous sense of obedience 
to authority and law and order. It was part ot the very 
nature of man, drilled into him by ‘every condition of his 
life, that be should express whatever he had to say accord- 
ing to certain definite rules and regulations. And from 
that resulted the form of his beautiful ideas, just as much as 
the beauty of his rigidly formal music resulted from the 
peculiarly artistic temperament of the man. Mr. Mac- 
Dowell, on the contrary, has spent his life in a land that has 
just overthrown the most sacred of all rules and authorities, 
—the authority of a king. His life has been, as have those 
of his associates, built upon the theme that the people are 
the highest authority, and know no rule. Individualism in 
everything has here reached its highest expression, Living 
under such conditions nothing is more natural or more un- 
avoidable for Mr. MacDowell than that whatever he has to 
say should express itself thoroughly and throughout in the 
manner which best fulfils his thought. It is not the less 
musical because it is less according to established rule. Rule 
is nothing but observed custom, and depends, even for the 
greatest classicists, merely upon the usage of those who have 
gone before. And for those first promulgators of the rules 
they were no more than lines drawn between what, they had 
observed, pleased them and what displeased. This Mr. Mac- 
Dowell may, to an extent, choose to decide for himself, and 
yet being a true musician he cannot go wrong in them. 

Mr. MacDowell is still a young man, having been born 
in New York, December 18, 1861. His parents were 
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Americans. He was for a time a pupil of that delightful 
pianiste, Teresa Carreno. In 1876 he went to Paris where 
he studied, at the Conservatoire, piano under Marmontel, 
and theory under Savard. In 1879 he was at Frankfort 
A. M., studying composition under Joachim Raff, and piano 
under Heyman. When but twenty years old, in 1881-2, he 
was first teacher of piano in Darmstadt conservatory; later 
he lived in Wiesbaden. He returned to America in 1888, 
and has since lived in Boston, where his home is on Chesnut 
street, well up the slope of Beacon Hill, near Mr. Arthur 
Foote and Mr. Clayton Johns. His work as a composer 
early put him in the first rank. In 1882 he played, at the 
Zurich Musical Festival, his First Moderne Suice; and at 
other concerts during his long stay in Germany gave other 
of his own works, Unlike many Americans who go to Eu- 
rope for their musical education, Mr. MacDowell returned 
with his love for America strengthened, and with a firm con- 
viction that here was to be found the inspiration for the fu- 
ture music of the world. A country grand in its youth, a 
people demanding the best in art, and above all the same 
beautiful nature that had so inspired Emerson and the others 
of his school, were all full of promise to him. So he settled 
in Boston and began his life work. Now there is in Boston 
a certain indefinable charm that differentiates it at once 
from all the rest of the world. It must be made up of the 
mass of traditions, memories for the historian of revolu- 
tionary and colonial times, homes, for the poet, that have 
sheltered the great New England poets, and for the musician 
all these and more,—a beautiful city, clear air, the Charles 
river on one hand, on the other the harbor dotted with 
islands, and all around a circle of great hills showing a hun- 
dred different colors under the sun and clouds. For the 
initiated there is always to be found there something well 
worth taking in. Opera, symphonies by the wonderful 
Boston Orchestra, chamber concerts by the Adamowski, 
or Kneisel quartets, recitals by pianists and singers, in a 
constant succession. You have these, too, in Chicago, and 
perhaps in greater numbers and more accessible to the peo- 


ple. But here in Boston they are for the few, and at them 
3 
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. one 1s sure to find the choice spirits of music, literature, art 
and science of Boston and Cambridge. 

It is such a place that Mr. MacDowell’s winters are 
passed, under possibilities of what seems to the outsider an 
ideal life. Yet he is withal one of the busiest men to be 
found, teaching early and late while he is in town, going on 
long and trying concert tours, giving recitals in Boston, or 
playing with the symphony orchestra. Doing everything, 
in short, except composing. ‘‘I never attempt composition 
in the winter,’’ he said in answer to one of my questions the 
other day, ‘‘ but give all my time to routine work. In the 
summer I hire a house somewhere out in the country, go out 
there and fish, shoot, ride,—in fact live like a human being 
once more. Then when I have sufficiently worn off the ef- 
fect of living in town I begin to think seriously of work. 
Some tine day I feel just in the mood for it and sit down to 
it. I almost never make any notes beforehand, but when I 
get an idea go to work and finish it up atonce. Its of no 
use to say before I begin what I am going to do. I can only 
work as I feel_—and sometimes accomplish nothing at all 
when I have felt that I was beautifully primed up. Above 
all I never touch a piano while I am working. — It destroys 
everything. 1 have been out of town recently, selecting and 
engaging my house for the summer. It is near P , in 
southern New Hampshire. I drove out from town, break- 
ing through snowdrifts eight feet deep in places. Nothing - 
at all spring-like as yet. But it will be lovely in summer, 
and I shall work finely there.” 

It is in the country, then, that MacDowell’s work is done; 
and understanding this one understands also the ‘March 
Wind” and the ‘‘ Eagle’? which the Editor of Music cited 
from the Chicago program. ‘‘It is perhaps unfortunate”’ 
said Mr. MacDowell, ‘‘ that he has chosen just those two. 
The moment one gives a title to a composition everyone says 
‘¢Program Music,’’ and settles down to imagine something 
according to title, instead of enjoying the composition musi- 
cally and interpreting it in his own way, in terms of his own 
experience, For instance if I label a piece allegro appas- 
sionata everyone settles himself down to hear something very 
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quick and very impassioned. In the case above everyone 
tried to imagine a March gale, or an Eagle, instead of letting 
the music mean to him whatever in his experience had pro- 
duced a similar effect.’’ 

‘¢T was very much impressed” he went on after a pause 
‘¢ on this last trip as I have been before, by the tremendous 
push and possibilities of the West. I believe Chicago is to 
be the artistic as well as the mercantile center of the country. 
It is much more truly American than the east. This is nec- 
essarily so, since it has a much broader American horizon. 
We of Boston and New York have America on one side and 
Europe on the other. But you of Chicago have America 
all about you. There seems to be a great demand for and 
understanding of the best in music there. 1am myself a 
New Yorker, although I live in Boston. But I have a tre- 
mendous admiration for the west. In Chicago the orchestra 
is for the people and the poeple get it, at popular prices. 
Here no sooner was the worth of the orchestra established 
than the premiums on seats jumped so high as totally to ex- 
clude those for whose benefit the orchestra was primarily 
devised. The success of American composers must depend 
upon the musical demands of the masses of the American 
people. And in the west they are being reached better than 
in the east.”’ 

‘¢ We have here in Boston a great good thing that has as 
yet been obtained in no other city in the country—perma- 
nent English opera. The way in which that is being built 
up illustrates the only way by which a really good popular 
music can be. There is no attempt to get the greatest art- 
ists, nor to charge the highest prices. But good singers are 
obtained and operas are put on at a price which is bound to 
draw the public in. Little by little the people are being 
awakened to a sense of what they have got and what they 
want, and with this as a foundation it will be possible, and 
possible in no other way, to build up bit by bit the much 
talked of English Grand Opera. I have often wondered 
whether the foreign opera companies such as those of Abbey 
and Grau, and Damrosch, did not do more harm than good 
to the country as far as music goes. There is always exis- 
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tent a certain demand for opera as for all other music. These 
companies come over here and charge prices at which no one 
but the rich can afford to go, and then sing in a foreign 
tongue. The opera becomes a society fad. The people who 
create or should create the demand for music, don’t get it. 
And so great is the reputation, in society and the newspa- 
pers, of these companies, that no one dares travel about 
giving the same thing in English at a popular price. In 
this way the demand is wiped out without being satisfied, 
and popular English opera is kept away.”’ 

‘¢ As to whether we shall ever have opera in this country, 
founded on national or popular subjects, I must confess I 
have doubis. The time for it seems past. When we put 
the scenes in other lands and times the incongruity in an 
opera does not especially strike us. But think of what it 
would be here. Imagine a captain of cavalry voming out 
and singing in the arms of his lady-love. I confess I can 
not. When the subject is far enough away in point of time, 
so that there is a buffer, as it were, between us, we do not 
so notice it. But even in ‘‘Scarlet Letter’’ there was some- 
thing strained in the idea of the old puritans singing in the 
market square. Anything nearer would have been worse, 
It is a curious problem, and one that I have often wondered 
over. But talking about American opera is like composing 
for an uninvented piano. Yon don’t know what it will be 
like or how it will get around things.” 

Joun LatHrop MarTHews. 








WAGNER'S REALISM. 


O matter how much there is to be said in extenuation of 

the so called realistic novels, plays, or pictures, the 

very nature of music precludes it from becoming in the 

strictest sense of the word realistic. While listening to the 

recent performances of the Wagnerian music dramas by the 

Damrosch Opera Company, I felt more than ever convinced 

of this fact; for Wagner certainly, was a man who derived 

directly from Nature, many of his most beautiful and dra- 

matic inspirations and yet when he had elaborated his first 
impressions how ideal the result ! 

Nature, although she has provided amply for the painter, 
poet, sculptor and even the architect, has furnished very lit- 
tle available material for the musical composer to work with. 
A moment’s thought will confirm this, if we but recall the 
meagre supply of tones of definite pitch to be found in the 
sounds produced by the elements, in the cries of birds and 
animals or in the occurrences of daily life. 

The apparent uselessness of even this scanty material is 
forced upon one’s attention when he has the misfortune to be 
obliged to listen to compositions like ‘‘ Silvery Waves,’’ 
‘*Woodland Echoes,’’ ‘‘ Music Among the Pines,’’ battles 
of Prague and elsewhere, bird waltzes, bobolink polkas, 
cuckoo songs and the like. These feeble efforts at imitating 
the sounds of Nature are unsuggestive, and untrue both to 
Art and Nature. And why? Because the crude stuff has 
not been sufficiently idealized. 

In this mysterious power of idealization we find the 
greatest distinction between genius and mediocrity, and in 
the treatment of these nature-themes, so often bungled with, 
Wagner has proved them to be teeming with wonderful pos- 
sibilities, 

Not for a moment do I wish to ignore the works of his 
predecessors, but, inasmuch as the Master of Bayreuth came 
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upon the field of action at a time when the orchestral appa- 
ratus had reached a degree of perfection never before dreamed 
of, and the mine of modern harmonies was just being opened, 
it is but natural that his eompositions should attract us more 
than any other worker in this vein. One of the first in- 
stances on record, of Nature impressing one of her moods 
upon the mind of Wagner, is when, on the point of being 
shipwrecked by a storm at sea he wrote down the theme, 
which has since become so familiar to us in the overture to 
the ‘* Flying Dutchman.”’ 
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A very silly criticism of this effective figure appears in 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music, where the writer, with an ob- 
tuseness almost inconceivable, accuses Wagner of trying to 
suggest waves by means of groups of notes that appear on 


paper like the undulations of the billows. The injustice of 
this attack is at once disproved by the anecdote which ex- 
plains the original inspiration of the theme. Another Phi- 
listine, in the same dictionary calls Beethoven himself to 
task for introducing a storm, the calls of the quail, nightin- 
gale, cuckoo, etc., in the ‘Pastoral Symphony.’’ Such 
critics are usually at sea when they attempt to wade out be- 
yond the safe shallows afforded by the rules of harmony and 
_ the laws of counterpoint. 

In the prelude to ‘Das Rheingold,” in the ‘‘ Song of 
the Rhine-daughters’’ and in ‘‘ Die Goetterdaemmerung ”’ 
the quieter movements of flowing water are most delightfully 
suggested. Falling rain with varying degrees of force may 
be heard in the introduction to ‘‘ Die Walkuere.”’? Clouds of 
steam are often seen throughout the Nibelungen cycle, and 
the accompanying music is always an addition. 

Air is a more difficult element to suggest, and yet, not 
only are the storm blasts in ‘‘ Die Walkuere,”’ (particularly 
in the ‘* Ride of the Walkyries’’) most dramatic, but the 
gentle zephyrs which intermingle with the waving of the 
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leaves in the forest scene in ‘‘Siegfried” are even grateful 
to the senses. 

Wagner is the only one, so far as I know who has es- 
sayed effectively at least, to depict fire in tones. How suc- 
cessfully he has treated this difficult subject all know who 
have listened to the ‘+ Magic Fire’’ at the close of ‘‘ Die 
Walkuere.” 

I szppose, having treated of the various elements we may 
as well devote our attention progressively to the different 
groups of the animal kingdom and note Wagner’s musical 
ideas concerning them. Beginning with the reptiles we find 
that in the ‘‘ Rheingold ’’ suggestions of the toad and its hop- 
ping (Theme 14) is happily contrasted with the windings of 


Moderato. 
jee 


the fire spitting dragon. The latter theme is developediat 
length in ‘‘Siegfried’’ during the hero's fight with Fafner, 
(Theme No. 2). 
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Very characteristic is the barking of Hundung’s dogs 
(Theme No. 3), which we hear in the second act of ‘+ Die 
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Walkuere,’’ and the galloping of the Valkyrie horses in the 
same drama is known to all concert goers (Theme No. 4.) 
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Among the many things the forest bird sang to Siegfried 
are the following phrases. (Theme No. 5). 
Moderato. 
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ia A, resembles in rhythm and melodic flow the 
song of a certain bird whose voice is most emotional and yet 
whose melody is so elusive that one might as well try to 
sprinkle his tail with salt as to transcribe the warbler’s notes. 
Phrase B, is very similar to fragments I have heard sung 
by our California meadow lark, whose notes are as true in 
respect to musical pitch as it is possible to find them. I was 
once told that Wagner derived this theme from a bird which 
flew into his garden one day while he was composing, and it 
has always seemed to me that this songster must have been 
related to our American lark. I think that it will require 
no argument to prove that even in the most realistic num- 
bers, like the ‘‘Ride of the Walkyries,’’ the song of the 
‘‘Rhinedaughters,’’ etc., the material borrowed from Na- 
ture has been greatly idealized. A friend once called my 
attention to the lack uf realism in the galloping of the Val- 
kyries’ horses, inasmuch as no possible number of horses 
hoofs could create much of a clatter while coursing the 
storm clouds. 

And yet, Wagner’s music is intensely real. Why? Be- 
cause it is so full of the spirzt of the subject, that our souls 
are set swaying in sympathy with the idea of the composer, 
who paints in our imagination the pictures of the various 
objects. 

This he effects, not so much through the realistic repro- 
duction of certain noises, but by means of the spiritual nature 
of his art. 

New York. EpGaR STILLMAN KELLEY. 


loco. 








STRING QUARTETS. 


\HE master composers have left us a most precious 
literature in their works written expressly for inter- 
pretation by two violins, viola and violincello. This group 
of stringed instruments commonly called the string quartet, 
seems to have appealed to them as a means of expression 
second to none, judging from the transcendent beauty and 
variety of the ideas which we find intrusted to it. Discard- 
ing the brassy blare, and squawk of reed, they confided to 
sixteen strings the innermost beauty of their conception. 
The rarest and choicest if not the grandest, of their ut- 
terances we discover in this literature. Freedom and indi- 
viduality of voices so characteristic of the modern orchestra 
genius we find here fully developed, and the prophetic note 
which preceded and ushered in the marvelous modern inspir- 
ation we hear most clearly and persistently sounded. In 
fact, this literature contains the inspiration of the past, and 
has anticipated the present musical development. 

Nor do the masters of the present time neglect the string 
quartet; but in this modern quartet literature we discern as 
it were, ideas longing for orchestral expression. The score 
frequently gets noisy. (that unpardonable error in quartet 
composition or performance) or the piano shows its teeth. 
Moreover the length seems to us out of all proportion to 
the breadth, and if the fabric seems richer than that of the 
old masters the enduring quality of good judgment is some- 
times missing. In spite of these tendencies the modern string 
quartets so instinct with the music of our times, disarm 
criticism by the wealth of beauty which they disclose. It is 
not hard to find the reason why this group of instruments 
has been and still should be the confidant of the composer. 
His ultimate conception of purest tone is limited and confined 
to the vibrations produced by these bowed instruments. -No 
other tone stands so well the test of time and good taste. 
Its richness and sugyestiveness lend to harmony an undefi- 
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able charm, and, capable of every inflection, the artist 
makes it breathe with emotion. 

Another advantage lies in the wide compass of the in- 
struments throughout which the performers can ream inde- 
pendent of one another allowing the composer to give a per- 
sonality to each of the four parts in his work. This has re- 
sulted in the free and independent part writing before re- 
ferred to. ‘These are some of the reasons why four instru- 
ments of sustained tone and adaptability have been selected 
as the most perfect means for expressing certain thoughts 
of the tone- poets. 

As favorably disposed as we are, on these grounds, to- 
ward the string quartet, there is a class of ideas in the ex- 
pression of which it proves inadequate. The inspired dis- 
course, the pathetic, the jocose, the argumentative, the 
spring musicof Schumann, the Haydn’s tea-table chat are not 
to be confounded with the mood which brought forth the 
Fifth Symphony. The composer must rightfully estimate 
the proportions and character of his thought before choosing 
his means of expression. A glance at scores shows that 
where Mozart contents himself with four parts in his quar- 
tets Grieg prefers six or eight. Beethoven, even in the 
enigmas of his latest quartets does not pull down the heavens 
in a vain endeavor to express his pent up passion in the man- 
ner of Tschaikowsky. The colossal proportions of the ideas 
in the Grieg and Tschaikowsky quartets are but dimly out- 
lined by the four instruments. A momentum only obtain- 
able by massed forces is lacking. If Beethoven occasionally 
digs into this vein in his quartets, note how judiciously he 
avoids getting beyond the power of the strings. ‘loo long 
a continuance would be disasterous, so he quickly offsets by 
a lighter mood, remaining always self-contained. Dvorak, 
in his opus 51, gives a wonderful example of the properly 
used resources of the string quartet. This work may be 
orchestral but it succeeds. If the quartets of Haydn and 
Mozart seem stiff and antique in comparison with this modern 
master piece, still there is a ‘* sweet resonableness’’ in their 
manner which commends itself even to a Wagner enthusiast. 
The old masters never carry too much sail, nor-lose sight of 
simple, unaffected beauty. ‘ 
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‘¢ From this point on it is advisable to write for the string 
quartet, as piano composition too easily leads to careless 
voice leading.'’ (We quote from Bussler-Cornell on musi- 
cal form page 65.) The influence which the pianoforte has 
had npon music is hard to be estimated. Not only has it 
been a stimulus to all forms of musical composition but it 
has developed a style of expression peculiar to itself and im- 
possible of reproduction by any other instrument or com- 
bination of instruments. Its harmonic capabilities have 
opened its way into numberless homes where it makes popu- 
lar the names of Bach, Beethoven, Schumann and others. 
It is certainly the most powerful agent for music-culture in 
America, disseminating, as it does, so much harmony among 
the masses. Ungrateful asit may seem to say anything de- 
rogatory to an instrument which exerts such a great and 
good influence in music, it were well for the interests of 
good composition to draw attention by Bussler’s remark to 
a bad feature of the piano. The piano tone should not be 
confounded by composers with any other musical tone on 
earth- It is struck out of a string with a hammer, and can- 
not be sustained nor varied, it is not in its nature, notwith- 
standing all talk of piano manufacturers to the contrary. 
There is a sort of jangling indistinctness to harmonies struck 
on the piano which, not altogether unpleasant is peculiar to 
that instrument, The composer of today, when he writes 
for quartet or orchestra should first get these piano peculiar- 
ities out of his head entirely; let him sweep out and fumigate 
before he entertains the conception of string or wind tone. 
In Germany, although the composers have been for most 
part pianists, we doubt whether a single one of prominence 
could be pointed out who lacked a_ practical acquaintance 
with at least one of the Viol family. Beethoven played the 
violin and viola, and, it issaid, was found one day ‘‘ monkey- 
ing with a double-bass.”’ A little monkeying of Beethoven’s 
sort with stringed instruments would suffice to subdue the 
baneful influence of piano technique in quartet and orches- 
tra composilion. Too many compositions bear evidence that 
the composer has not been able to get away from the piano. 

We will take leave of the piano for a glance at a quaint 
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description of bowed instruments written by the Honorable 
Roger North, Attorney General to King James the Sec- 
ond, 

‘Nothing made so great a denouement iv musick as the 
invention of horse-hair, with rozin, and the gutts of animals 
twisted and dried. I scarcely think that the strings of the 
old Lyra used in either the Jewish or Greek times which in 
Latine are termed nerves, were such, becaus it was more or 
less piacular to deal in that manner with the entra of dead 
animalls. Nor is it anywhere, as I know, intimated of what 
material] these strings were made but I guess they were 
metalline, as most sonorous, or of twisted silk; nor is there 
any hint when the Violl came first into use. Had the Greeks 
known it, some deity, for certain, had bin the inventor, and 
more worthily than Apollo of the Harp. for it draws a con- 
tinuing sound, exactly tuneable to all occasions and compass, 
with small labor and no expense of breath. But as to the 
invention which is so perfectly novel as not to have been 
ever heard of before Augustulus, the last of the Roman 
Emperors, I cannot but esteem it perfectly Gothick, and en- 
tered with these barbarous nations settled in Italy, and from 
thence spread into all the neighbor nations round about, and 
now isin possession, and like to hold it, as a principall squad- 
ron in the instrumental navy.”’ 

‘*T doesuppose that at first it was like its native country, 
rude and gross, and that at the early importation it was of 
the lesser kind, which they called Viola da Bracchia, and 
since the Violin; and no better then as a rushy Zampogna 
used to stir up the vulgar to dancing, or perhaps to solemnize 
their idolatrous sacrifices. These people made no scruple of 
handling gut and garbages, and were so free with human 
bodies as to make drinking cupps of their skulls. And when 
the discovery of the vertue of the bow was made, and under- 
stood, the vertwos? went to work and modeled the use of it, 
and its subject, the Viol, with great improvement, to all 
purposes of musick, and brought it to a parallel state with the 
organ itself. And by adopting sizes to the severall diapa- 
sons as well above E la as the double below, several persons 
take their parts, and concorts are performed with small 
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trouble and in all perfection. The invention needs no en- 
comium to recommend it to posterity; for although it hath 
been in practice many hundred years, no considerable alter- 
ations of it in form or application have bin made which 
any memoriall can account for. And now noimprovement 
is thought of or desired, but in the choice of the material, 
and curiosity of workmanship. I shall take leave of the 
Violl with a rememberance only of a merry discovery of 
Kirchers’ in one of his windy volumes, which has a note 
added to the picture of a Lute and a Guitarre, that the old 
Hebrews used to sound them with the scratch of an horse 
tail bow.” 

After having touched through slightly, upon the instru- 
ments of the quartet as well as quartet literature and com- 
position, a few words about quartet playing might not be out 
of place. First, about the players themselves, No really 
good rendering of this high class music can ever be obtained 
without the full co-operation of capable and congenial per- 
formers. Ensemble music always presents peculiar difficul- 
ties which can only be artistically surmounted by thorough 
rehearsal, and let the performers be ever so proficient, re- 
hearsal will still be necessary. This was very aptly illus- 
trated last season when four of the most capable and exper- 
ienced artists in the United States broke down completely 
while attempting to play the Sgambati at a private but for- 
mal sitting. This little incident we submit for mental mas- 
tication by all musicians who shirk rehearsing. It is neces- 
sary moreover, that each performer hear and appreciate not 
only his part but every other part ina work while it is being 
played. This would be almost impossible in a grand orches- 
tra; there the performers implicitly follow a baton. But 
no one should beat time in a quartet performance. The com- 
position must be rehearsed in detail, the interpretation of 
every point being first decided upou and then planted in the 
minds of all four, until the whole goes off with a certainty 
and precision which proves the presence of an image of the 
composition in the minds of all the players. Orchestra rou- 
tine alone will not suffice for the quartet players, although 
it is invaluable. On the other hand solo ability minus rou- 
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tine, that unfortunate condition so freqnently met with in 
this country will be at a still greater disadvantage. These 
two qualities must be combined with a deep, earnest, musi- 
cal temperament ripened through study. He, who in his 
musical life, arrives at the contemplation of Beethoven’s 
later string quartets will find present need for all the power 
of his culture. 

A restless and inattentive audience distracts the concen. 
tration which is absolutely necessary in a quartet perfor- 
mance, For that reason it were better not to play to an un- 
appreciative audience. The people will be bored, the quartet 
go badly, and there will be all around dissatisfaction. 
‘‘Caviare for the General,’’ is an expression describing 
quartet music which is never omitted from writings on the 
subject. If there is no escape, then care should be taken in 
the selections. Take modorn works in preference to the older 
ones. The Romance from Grieg’s Op. 27, or the Dumka 
and Romance by Dvorak, Op. 51, are interesting. The won- 
derful Andante from Tschaikowsky, Op. 11, is a popular 
movement where not played to death, and Smetana’s ‘- Aus 
meinem Leben,’’ would be more popular if more often per- 
formed. Space forbids a longer list. Where possible, it is 
best to play in a small room, Quartet music is chamber 
music and is not intended for the concert room. 

In closing we would earnestly recommend to all those 
who desire initiation into the beauties of quartet lore the 
study of musical theory and the practice of composition. 
These studies, interesting in themselves, will make the 
master-music of all times gleam with the radiance of purpose 


andjinspiration. 
Chicago, Jon. 12, 1896. Haro.p Knapp. 














“GAMELAN” OF THE JAVANESE. 


A interesting people are the Javanese. The true Java- 

nese can be found anywhere in the quiet villages of 
the island of Java. They areas numerous as herrings in the 
sea, for they number over twenty million souls, and yet they 
are as defenseless as any of the smaller tribes. The arrogant 
and greedy Europeans are like the sharks of the sea whom 
the herrings can do no harm no matter how numerous they 
may be After all it may be probable that the sole destiny 
of the herring is to feed the shark. Who knows the mys. 
teries of the universe? Is nature a self-conscious but cruel 
stepmother or is it merely a blind and purposeless force ! 
In either case it means the same: Woe to the weak and 
defenseless! Their merciless destruction by the stronger 
ones is the very foundation of life, the Alpha and Omega of 
progress, 

That is what the champions of modern politics proclaim. 
Such, they say, is the last word of science. In vain do the 
weak inquire, Where is justice? The Javanese are weak: 
they have fallen prey to European sharks. It is for that 
reason that we sympathize with them; and we shall love them 
all the more when we learn that they love music above all 
things and look to it for consolation. 

The Javanese possess unusual talent for music. Within 
a very short time they will master onr European flute, the 
clarinet or any brass instrument. In the cities you will find 
regular bands of native musicians whose playing even a Eu- 
ropean will enjoy. The Javanese are very fond of their 
music. In a village you will always find some one who 
plays on the Javanese flute, suling, made of bamboo; its 
gentle tones, so sad and melancholy, can be heard at consid- 
erable distance. Again, in the evening you will hear groups 
of native young men singing half aloud, and groups of girls 
answering them in a similar way. The villagers possess con- 
siderable skill in manufacturing various musical instruments 
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of simple construction. Ten or twelve little pipes of bam- 
boo, of different lengths, put together form a sort of syrinx 
which is very common among the Javanese who know how 
to elicit sweet tones from the simple pipes, Again you will 
hear the plaintive tones of a long stringed instrument, called 
rebab, which has but two strings and is played on by a one- 
string bow. Beside these they have other musical instru- 
ments somewhat resembling our own harp, violin, and the 
guitar. 

Another instrument, peculiar to the island, is the talong. 
A number of small bamboo sticks are tied to two parallel 
ropes somewhat after the fashion of a ladder. The upper 
end of this rope-ladder is fastened to a tree; the player takes 
the lower end into his left hand, holding in his right, a small 
mallet with which he strikes the hollow bamboo sticks. The 
sounds thus produced are indeed pleasant to the ear, though 
monotonous, and it will take some time before you find any 
music in them. The native demands a few cents (Holland 
kreutzers) for his performance. Having no change with 
you, you give him a kwartje, a small silver coin worth 25 
cents. He goes on with his monotonous music, he plays a 
half hour, an hour, two hours. Stop, for the Lord’s sake! 
you ask of him. He will invariably answer: ‘‘ Tida bole 
(1 can’t stop)! tuwan (the gentleman) has paid me for eight 
hours in advance!’’ These few words bear excellent testi- 
mony to the honesty and inborn good-heartedness of the 
Javanese countryman. Thine is the kingdom of heaven, 
thou simpe-minded Javanese, but thou shouldst stay in thy 
native village! Experience has shown that, coming into 
contact with the Europeans or the Chinese, even a Javanese 
is likely to become corrupt, and like a spoilt child. to ac- 
quire all the vices of a spoilt child. 

A number of the native instruments mentioned above, 
playing together, constitute a national orchestra known by 
the Javanese name of gamelan. The same word, gamelan, 
is also employed to designate the music produced by the 
orchestra, No definite number of instruments is necessary 
to form a gamelan, One, two, three, four, twelve—any 
number, in fact, may be employed. The gamelan will be 
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found almost anywhere; in the market place, at public meet- 
ings as well as at private entertainments, at public proces- 
sions, weddings, etc. It usually consists of four or six in- 
struments, gamelan setunen; at times, however, a single 
large instrument, gambang gangsa, will suffice. It is a long 
wooden box supporting twelve to fifteen brass plates of dif- 
ferent thickness. When struck, each responds with a differ- 
ent tone, mol. They are played on with a bamboo stick. 
The natives show considerable skill in eliciting from them 
some very clear tones and pleasing, though simple melodies. 
Such is the commonest sort of dance music. 

The music of the gamelan likewise accompanies Javanese 
puppet-plays, called wayang (shadows). Who ever visited 
Batavia must have seen that national drama. The puppets 
are cut out of leather and resemble to some extent our paste- 
board dolls, except that their long pointed noses make them 
appear comical. They are well shaped, painted and deco- 
rated in various ways, and move swiftly owing to their flexi- 
ble joints. A white curtain is spread on a wooden frame; 
the shadows of the marionettes are thrown upon it from be- 
hind so thaf the public merely sees the shadows. The 
director of the slow, dalang, moves the puppets in accord- 
ance with the story and the dialogue, and himself narrates 
the dramatic tale in a half-singing voice. 

The repertoire is quite varied; it includes dramatized 
myths and legends of ancient times when the Javanese were 
still professing the religion of the Hindoos; heroic tales 
which furnish pictures of human passions, wars, elementary 
disasters, adventures and brave deeds of warlike heroes, and 
likewise of the follies, foibles and sufferings of common peo- 
ple. The performance is always accompanied by music, and 
the tones of the gamelan vary in force and intensity in full 
accord with the character of the play. 

During these performances which excite their imagina- 
tion, the people will sit for hours listening tu the pleasant 
music of the gamelan. They will listen until three or four 
o’clock in the morning, sitting on the ground, motionless, 
as if they were so many stumps, watching intently the actors 
without taking any notice that the hour is getting rather late. 

4 
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Wherever there be any Javanese, there is always a game- 
lan without which there can be no dance, tandak, no wayang. 
Their fondness for the gamelan is one of thei: national char- 
acteristics. The sky has its stars, the sea its pearls, the 
English their plumpudding, and the Javanese—their game- 
lan. Even Javanese soldiers, serving in a Dutch regiment, 
will occasionally arrange a wayang in the barracks. All 
they need is a square wooden frame, a plain white curtain, a 
lamp and a few leathern puppets. They select a comrade 
to act as director, and at once listen to his ‘‘story ’’ which, 
in that particular instance, is neither mythological, nor his- 
torical; he will usually tell funny stories of military life, the 
wives and children of the soldiers (the soldiers are all mar- 
ried men) being among his grateful and interested listeners. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to describe the childlike hap- 
piness of these people. The accompanying music is rather 
humble; a few wooden instruments will do perfectly well, 
and these the soldiers will manufacture themselves. Such 
is the lowest grade of wayang, called wayang purwo, but the 
soldiers enjoy it better than the noblemen do their grand 


wayang gohlek in which they employ marionettes of wood, 
skillfully carved, and dressed in costly robes and pearls, the 
director's explanations being accompanied by gamelan mir- 
ing which contains many more instruments, in use in western 


Java. 

Characters of the wayang gohlek include ancient gods 
and goddesses, princes and princesses, friends and servants 
of the ruler, chiefs, court ladies, soldiers, etc. The chief 
role is always played by the teacher of a prince. The gods 
and demigods appear in common dress. Some noblemen 
maintain their own wayang orang (wajang with men) in 
which Javanese artists in costly costumes take the place of 
puppets, delivering their speeches in a half-singing voice. . 
Many thousand dollars are yearly spent for wardrobes and 
salaries. : 

Another form of theatrical performance is known as the 
topeng (masks). In those the actors and actresses appear 
masked and do not speak. The director, dalang, invisible 
to the audience, does all the talking while the actors accom- 
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pany his words with appropriate gestures; they are dressed 
in ancient Javanese costume and endeavor to play with ele- 
gance as understood by their countrymen whose views in 
this respect are somewhat different from ours. The story 
of the drama, whether tragic or comic, is drawn from an- 
cient Javanese history and narrates an episode from the life 
of the adventurous national hero, Pantcha. The theatrical 
company consists, beside the director, of ten members; six of 
them are actors while the other four play the gamelan. The 
masks worn by the actors are of a size unnaturally large, with 
a big nose, large bulging eyes, gigantic teeth and tattooed 
cheeks which make them appear monstrous and unsightly. 
The grotesqueness of the mask bears testimony to the 
antiquity of the theatrical performances of this kind. 

The play has a peculiar effect upon a European; the 
singing mode of delivery will soon tire a white listener who 
does not understand Javanese; the numerous dialogues which 
usually last for hours would appear to him intolerably long 
even if he did understand the Janguage; he leaves early, rea- 


soning thus in his good-natured indifference: You like this 
sort of thing—well you may enjoy it, but you shall never 
see me here again! And in the meantime the dwarfish pub- 
lic sits on the ground in front of the hut, intently watching 
the very scenes which you do not understand— everywhere 
you see evidences of highly excited curiosity and mysterious 
horror. 


ck: hk. KORAE: 





“ON THE ROAD’—GLIMPSES OF MISSIONARY 
LIFE. 


OR a combination of experiences, artistic, personal, and 
commercial, commend me to ‘‘ the road.’? There are 
few avocations in life where the lofty gilt-edged pathway of 
the successful singer or player is so visible from the little by 
path of the ‘ fly-by-night’’ ‘‘ barn-storming’’ ‘‘ artist.”’ 
What a flutter is that in which the new singer or player 
at last takes the train towards her first engagement! Prepa- 
rations have been long and arduous! First there was the 
problem of attracting the attention of a manager; then the 
difficulty of pleasing him; then of agreeing upon a salary. 
At last the company is formed, and the program is rehearsed 
to the satisfaction of the musical director. And away they 
go. 

Picture the importance a youngster feels upon arriving 
at the town! There is a committee-man or a manager to 
meet them; or perhaps they start with a letter of instruction 
as to the hotel, etc. As they walk or drive through the 
principal streets of the little town they find their ‘‘paper ”’ 
everywhere, Not an important window but bears a picture of 
some member of the company. Every blank wall is pasted 
with the evening and the company. Surely this is celebrity, 
honor, and fame! 

Be not so fast! There is the hotel. Doubtless the 
recording angel knows its weaknesses. The company soon 
learns them. Fancy the pleasure of a company of women, 
four in all, landing in a little prairie town at seven in the 
evening (the concert beginning at eight) at being taken to a 
private house, a small house, presided over by one lone old 
woman. It is raining, the streets are dark as Erebus, the mud 
is terrible. The old woman greets them: ‘‘I didn’t know 
as you would come, it rains so.”” There is no supper. One 
has to be cooked, and the pessimistic old lady had not even 
prepared the beds and rooms for the night’s lodgers she had 
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been engaged to entertain. The artists carry up water, 
change beds, make their own toilets, eat a hasty supper in 
the kitchen, and drawing up their fine gowns as well as 
they can, start in lantern-lighted procession for the ‘‘ opera 
house’’—for a town must be small and gone to seed indeed, 
if it does not contain an opera house. The audience has that 
glum expression peculiar to religious gatherings. It is a 
mood quite in line with Thackeray’s bon-mot that Americans 
‘+ looked as if returning from their own funerals.’? Here 
they seem to have come to the funeral of the performers. 

Attractive looks, fine clothes and good music tell——even 
ina small town. The program opens with duo—a sonata for 
piano and violin, judiciously but most daringly ‘‘cut’’ for 
the occasion. The hearers seem to experience a sensation. 
A reader comes on. It is one of those sensational readings 
which ‘‘demand ’’ seems to have created for the purpose— 
a mystery reading in which the nut is saved until the very 
last. Everybody knows that the sun is low at Linden, and 
the reader gets applause. She responds with a funny selec- 
tion. This always brings applause. Then comes the singer. 
The reading has thrown the audience out of mood for music, 
but a manager does not allow a trifle of this kind to stand in 
the way. The singer gives way on some venerable and moss 
grown aria, like ‘‘ Bel Raggio’’—Italian, by all the gods. 
Nobody in the house knows a word of it, but it sounds like 
the real thing—and applause follows. Back comes the singer 
(for artists are ‘‘easy to be entreated’’) and a ballad follows, 
something about the ‘‘gloaming,” or some other balladic 
property, in which a good voice and a little English language 
has power to engender in the young a congenial feeling. 
More applause. The instrumental solo now comes—harp. 
The harp is a new instrument. It is a fine-looking instru- 
ment. The playercatches on. It is well. The violinist has 
equal good fortune, At length the eight numbers of the 
program have stretched by recalls to fourteen, and in about 
twelve of them the accompanist has been an active party. 
At this stage, when the poor player is half dead with work 
and responsibility, some one brings up a card asking for a 
piano solo. More trouble for the accompanist ! 
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At length the concert is over. A few well-meaning in- 
dividuals gather around the players and congratulate them 
upon this, that, or the other good trait in their work. The 
harp is re-packed, concert shoes changed, and again in rainy 
distress, lantern-lighted, the artists pick their way back to 
the house which is their home. 

In this case they are called at half past four to take the 
train at 5-15 for the next stand. After a cup of coffee and 
a mouthful of breakfast they get to the station, only to find 


MISS MARY DAVIS. 


that the train is an hour late. The dismal hour passes—and 
what is more unhappy than the hour from five to six in the 
morning at the country station? The train carries them ex- 
actly seventeen miles to a cross country junction point, 
where they have to wait in the commodious waiting room, 
about twelve by thirteen, furnished with four straight-backed 
chairs and one settee, four hours for the next train. This 
brings it close to noon, and there is nothing to be had to eat 
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and no amusement. Necessity is the mother of invention. 
The harp is got out and some practice done; the violin and 
harp have a long rehearsal of new music right in the waiting 
room. One or two commercial travellers happen in, and 
existence brightens perceptibly. The train comes, and at 
half past two o’clock the company brings up at a comforta- 
ble hotel in a modernized town. 

The financial arrangements of these small companies are 
simple and commendably prompt. Concerts are generally 
sold out by the manager to the lyceum courses, and when 
the concert is over the local manager hands the travelling 
representative of the bureau (generally one of the artists) the 
price agreed upon. Out of this she defrays the hotel and 
travelling expenses, pays each artist her pro rata as agreed 
upon, two, three, four dollars or what not, and the balance 
she remits to the home office at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity. The bureau when well managed gets the lion’s 
share, a concert sold out for seventy dollars to the lyceum 
course, costing the bureau often no more than forty includ- 
ing expenses, and sometimes less. The performers do not 
get a salary by the week, but so much a concert. When 
they are kept idle while out upon the road the manager pays 
the hotel expenses; but the artists lose their time. Thus a 
salary which the beginner had estimated at its face value of 
‘¢ fifteen dollars a week” dwindles to from eight to twelve, 
with long intervals of innoccuous desuetude. But it is all 
in a life-time. 

As an example of the kind of concerts given under this 
system mention might be made of the late season of the 
Chicago Rivals, containing Mrs. Margaret Scovel Wilson, 
soprano, Miss Mary Davis, violinist, Mrs. Millner, reader, 
and Miss Blanche Dingley, harpist and accompanist. The 
program consisted of several soprano solos of good quality, 
several for piano and violin or harp and violin, one or more 
solos for the harp and violin respectively, and readings. 

Mrs. Wilson is an artist of commanding and attractive 
presence and a dramatic voice of great power and beauty. 
She has been a pupil of Mr. L. G. Gottschalk, and there are 
few singers upon the road with better natural gifts. 
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The violinist, Miss Mary Davis, was a graduate of the 
Cincinnati College of Music, where she took the Springer 
medal for best violin work under Mr. Schraedick. Latterly 
she bas been a pupil of Mr. Max Bendix. She has beautiful 
technique, lovely tone and very delicate musical sympathy. 

The harpist, Miss Blanche Dingley, has been noticed in 
Music already some monthsago. The reader, Mrs. Millner, 
is a very experienced artist who has a school of elocution 
and reading in Chicago, 

A more pretending company is that of Miss Ellen 
Beach Yaw, which this year is playing in the largest cities 











MRS. WILSON. 


only. Miss Yaw is a young Texas girl, as yet only twenty- 
two, of slight figure, alert like a wild creature who might 
easily be awakend to flight. She has a phenomenal voice, 
which is at the same time a musical instrument. Her head 
register is not only astonishingly high but of rarely beautiful 
quality. It is incredible the height of notes which she sings 
so carelessly. Her notes in the half octave immediately 
above the treble staff are extremely good, I have rarely 
heard as good. Her medium register is much better than 
the Chicago papers said, and, according to my judgment, if 
no evil befalls her, within about four years she ought to be 
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a very successful light prima donna. Miss Yaw travels in 
good style and with all the comforts which are to be had. 
These are provided for in ber contract—which I hope she 
will make her manager live up to. Her salary also is a very 
handsome one, reaching the vicinity of a thousand dollars 
per week. 

Her accompanist, Miss Georgiella Lay, was formerly a 
pupil of Mr. W. S. B. Mathews, and her early experiences 
upon the road were in the Slayton bureau, witb the Schu- 
bert Quartette. She is an excellent accompanist and in- 
variably receives graceful notice from the press. 

A very good company was that which Mr. William H. 
Sherwood had upon the road this year. In the first part of 
the concert Mr. Sherwood played practically a piano recital, 
with a few vocal numbers interspersed. In the second part 
the company gave the garden scene of ‘+ Faust ’’ with cos- 
tumes and action. Both parts of the scheme were completely 
successful, and the experiment is likely to be tried again. 

Special trains do not always ensure comfort. Mr, David 
Blakely, the Sousa manager, was telling me a story the other 
day which illustrates this aspect of the case. Some years 
ago he had occasion to go from Minneapolis where he was 
directing a choral society, to Kansas City in order to meet 
the Thomas orchestra, which was returning from a western 
tour under the management of Mr. Locke—of American 
opera fame. Locke had business somewhere else and pre- 
vailed upon Blakely to take his place, travelling with the 
company for the next ten concerts; delivering them in Mil- 
waukee in time for rehearsing Berlioz’s ‘‘Damnation of 
Faust ” with the Arion Club at eleven o’clock the day of the 
concert. It came on to snow. Blakely, having been a 
newspaper man for many years, knew the manager of the 
St. Paul road very well, and wired him their fix and besought 
him to take every possible means to keep the road open and 
get them there in time. 

Thomas was very nervous. The solo artists of the even- 
ing had never sung the work before. The orchestra con- 
tained a number of men who had never played it. Tomlins 
had trained the chorus, which had never rehearsed under 
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Mr. Thomas’ baton. They wired Tomlins to hold chorus 
and they would get there sometime. At twelve-thirty Tom- 
lins wired back that he could hold them no longer, they had 
to separate; but that if Thomas was sure of his men, he, 
Tomlins, would be responsible for the chorus, Thomas got 
out his score and went carefully through the work, looking 
up every point upon which he felt a grain of doubt. 

Meanwhile there was nothing to eat. Thomas and 
Blakely were in a private car which had been loaned to Mr. 
Thomas, having a small supply of provisions and a cook. 
On canvassing the supply it was found that there were sev- 
eral loaves of bread, two chickens, plenty of coffee and some 
butter. So when the chickens were properly roasted, 
Thomas went himself into the pantry and attended with his 
own hands to cutting those beggarly fowls into exactly as 
many pieces as there were players upon the train—sixty- 
four if Iremember. With the pieces he made sandwiches, 
and every man of the orchestra had his little sandwich and 
coffee, and Blakely, who is a very large-framed man, and 
Mr. Thomas ate the crumbs that were left. 

The train arrived in Milwaukee at six o’clock. Thomas 
asked Blakely to go at once to the hall and see that the lights 
were good upon the stage, while the men astonished the ho- 
tel kitchen with their appetite. At eight everybody was in 
place, and Thomas himself was full of that energy which a 
great leader develops when occasion calls for it. He made 
a few remarks to the chorus before beginning, encouraged 
the solo singers, and the whole performance went with a 
magnificent elan which electrified the audience and awakened 
the most tremendous enthusiasm. Mr. Blakely told me he 
did not remember of hearing it done with such spirit, and 
Thomas seemed to dominate everything and to be the main 
spring of the whole. 

There still remains the fourth estate to be reckoned with. 
It was a witty lawyer of the olden time who said that there 
was one thing which the Almighty himself could nut foresee 
—the verdict of a petit jury. To this limitation of omni- 
science yet another has been added. No power can foresee , 
where the newspaper’s axe will bite in. It is even less per- 
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sonal and responsible than the Calvanistic representation of 
the mercies of the Lord, which were purely ‘ self-deter- 
mined ”’ as the modern phrase goes, in no way dependent upon 
anything which the recipient might have done or left undone. 

It happened to a travelling concert company this season to 
give a very successful concert in a small town. Everybody 
appeared to be pleased, and the local manager was particu- 
larly complimentary in his messages to the home bureau. 
But it also happened that the owner of one of these papers 
had been a bidder for this very company and had failed to 
effect a deal with the bureau. The lover of complete and 
unbridled impartiality should have seen his nutice. From ‘‘a” 

















MISS LAY AND MISS YAW. 
to ‘‘izzard’’ the singers and players were ‘‘not in it.’? What- 
ever could be said derogatory, he said as far as he knew 
how, and I have little doubt that in the writing he, for per- 
haps the first time in his life, deplored his indifferent educa- 
tion, which left him so poorly provided with objugatory 
epithets. This was bad enough but worse followed, for he 
sent marked copies to every date in advance for three 
weeks or more—so that whenever the company landed in a 
town they were met by the local manager wanting to know 
how much truth there might be in the article. Fancy this 
sort of thing for four defenceless women as an introduction 
to a new public. 
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The travelling artist is a missionary. Every small town 
now contains a few individuals who love music, or to whom 
it appeals. They desire the best, desire it with a mighty 
and an American desiring. They are the ones to whom the 
playing and singing is done. Then there are a few travel- 
ling men in the audience, they tone up the appreciation, for 
the travelling man is notbing if not optimistic and social. It 
is his stock in trade. 

Sometimes curious incidents happen. There was a com- 
pany on a train for a six hours run. A gentleman came to 
one of the performers whose face he had recognized from 
the bills, and said that the superintendent of the road was 
on the train and was very fond of music. Would the ladies 
mind playing them something ? 

The superintendent stopped the train until they could 
bring the harp from the baggage car, and then all the pas- 
sengers crowded in one coach had about two hours of music, 
while the train still pursued its way. The performers knew 
all their selections for about three programs by heart, 
so there was no difficulty arising from lack of music. The 
noise of the train interfered a little, but it was a very 
appreciative audience. At the end the superintendent 
invited the company to supper at one of the towns they 
were visiting. All along on that trip, for a fortnight or 
more, every audience included more or less of these travel- 
ling men, and a dozen or so stuck to them nearly through 
the trip—the concert movements being timed well for bus- 
iness purposes. 

Upon one point, however, there is no doubt whatever. 
It is that the audiences in the smaller towns are somewhat 
serious and do not desire to be put off with selections which 
they know to be trivial and put up for hay-seed consump- 
tion. Elegant opera houses are now to be found in cities of 
ten thousand inhabitants and less, and in the outwardly unat- 
tractive towns along the borders of Lake Superior one occa- 
sionally finds audiences which in dress and manners would 
be a credit to New York or Chicago. 

EGBERT SWAYNE. 











MUSIC AND THE FRENCH POETRY. 


N the last century Jean Jacques Rousseau, filled with con- 
tempt for the musical charlatanism of the day and 
imbued with a love of Italian music, engendered during his 
sojourn in Venice, wrote the following bitter words in his 
famous ‘‘ Lettre sur la musique francais.” ‘*The French 
language is and ever will be unfit for music.’’ Despite this 
assertion he composed successful operas to French librettos. 
In this century a not less personage than Henrich Heine 
has said that the French nation is incapable of producing real 
poetry, that its most laudable effects are mere sentimental 
constructions, breathing a morbidly materalistic idealism 
whose tendency is debasing while true poetry always elevates. 
Viewed in this light what becomes of the ‘‘ poetry ”’ in 
Heines’ own lovely lyric—‘* Lehn’ deine Wang, an meine 
Wang; dann fliessen die Thrinen zusammen.’ 

In spite of Rousseau, in spite of the caustic German 
poet, France hes produced Theophile Gautier, whose won- 
drous powers of descriptive and metrical elegance rival 
Shelley’s; Alfred de Musset, who may be called the Heine | 
of France; Victor Hugo, a colossus among poets, whose all- 
embracing knowledge of human nature equals Goethe’s and 
whose fervid word rhapsodies find their counterpart only in 
the impassioned poetry of the Orient. Add to these a bril- 
liant galaxy of composers whose constant inspiration these 
poets have been, and the ill-timed prophecy of Rousseau and 
the unwarranted attack of Heine both appear ludicrous. 

Lest it seem strange for an American to champion the 
cause of French poetry, a cause needing no champion in 
reality, allow me to review briefly some of the most impor- 
tant evolutions of the worlds’ political and art history—evo- 
lutions in which France has ever beenforemost—thus proving 
that in poetry and music the evolutionized France stands 
proudly in the front ranks of nations. Through Voltaire the - 
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grewsome mists of priestcraft, ignorance and superstition 
rolled away before the sun of reason; through Rousseau the 
world received the glorious message of human equality; 
through the revolution and the ‘‘ Reign of Terror’? liberty, 
republicanism and enfranchisement came to all the world. 
Gluck revolutionized the old time opera, becoming the father 
of the modern form; Chopin, Polish-French, transformed 
piano execution and technique. It was in France that ec- 
cleciastical and religious painting originated; painting on 
glass for church windows was likewise invented and perfected 
in France, while the present school of French technique in 
painting and sculpture is universally acceded the highest 
niche. 

Perceptively intuitive rather than profoundly reflective, 
the French nation is ably fitted to strike the first /ow in all 
events of progress if not capable of continued labor toward 
a certain end. 

To return to our subject. Take Thomas, Saint-Saens and 
Massenet in the musical world of today, and where can we 
find their equals? Verdi and Brahms, some one may reply: 
Mascagni and Leoncavallo, says another. Verdi and Brahms, 
each from a different country, Mascagni and Leoncavallo.— 
promises and not fulfillments of greatness. Place with 
Thomas, Saint-Saens and Massenet, the recent dead, Gounod, 
Delibes, Bizet, and we havea set of opera composers, essenti- 
ally unlike yet nationally characteristic, which not even 
Italy can show us. 

From a nation ‘‘ incapable of great poetry ” have these 
composers arisen, and though cosmopolitan in human interest, 
their creations are French to thecore. Like the painter who 
portrays the sky, which is world-encircling but different in 
every clime and country, yet throws his individuality into 
his work, so does the composer speak true to all hearts yet 
in his heart of hearts is loyal to his national traits—a musical 
patriot, as it were. Let me discuss for a moment the inti- 
mate relationship of poetry and music. 

Exuberance of metaphor, profuseness of imagery, rough 
metrical rhapsody—in fine poetry, was the natural utter- 
ance of the primitive man. The wailing chant, still heard 
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among barbaric tribes today, was coupled to the poetic form 
of speech and side by side like two mighty rivers these two 
primitive forms of utterance have flowed down through the 
ages, from the fierce war chants of the Norsemen, from the 
ancient Roman odes, from the weira, funeral songs of the 
Druid priestesses to the Wagnerian drama, the epitome of 
poetry and music —the natural confluence of two such rivers, 
Thus from the music of the poet the composer draws inspir- 
ation and to the abstract beauty of music the poet adds his 
thought. A glorious blending, a wonderful union, an awe- 
inspiring combination. To examine the musical qualities of 
the French poetry. The two French poets to whom com- 
posers have most frequently turned for inspiration are Victor 
Hugo and Alfred de Musset. As an exquisite piece of lyric 
and metrical fancy nothing can equal the beautiful ‘* Chanson 
@ amour,’ by the former and ‘‘ Rappelle-toi,” by the latter. 
I beg leave to quote a verse of the ‘* Chanson,’’ which viv- 
idly illustrates its musical essence: 
‘*Tout frappe a ta porte bénie 

L’aurore dit: ‘Je suis le jour!’ 

L’oiseau dit; ‘Je suis ’harmonie!’ 

Et mon coeur dit; Je suis l’amour!’” 

This lyric has found a fitting and harmonious setting 
from the pen of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach of Boston, whose 
choice of French words shows her appreciation of their adap- 
tation for music. De Mussets’ ‘‘ Rappelle-toi,”’ an impas- 
sioned song in the vein of Tosti’s celebrated ‘‘Good-bye,’’ has 
found a masterly setting in the passionate, dramatic strains 
of Ethelbert Nevin. Mr. Nevin, with his accustomed kind- 
ness, recently gave me a portion of that beautiful romance in 
manuscript, which I prize as a real treasure. 

Hugo’s lyric, ‘* Viens une flute invisible,” has been sung 
to the music of Godard, Delibes and Bizet. No one ean for- 
get the tender suavity, the romantic delicacy of Mme. 
Chaminade’s_ well known ‘‘ Ritournelle,’’ in which the 
music so blends with and embraces Coppée’s words that the 
one seems the complement of the other. I know of no song 
more calculated to ‘‘make hearts sing in the springtime” 
than this same ‘‘ 2towrnelle. The happy excursion to the 
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country from the tiresome haunts of Paris; the thoughtful 
joy of the poet and the careless rapture of his mistress; the 
return to Paris after the day of pleasure in grove and meadow 


is worded by these happy lines: 
‘** Et l'amour servant notre fantasie 
Fera ce joue li l’eté plus charmant; 
Je serai un poete, et toi poesie, 
Tu sera plus belle et moi plus aimant.” 


This surely is poetry. 

What imagination does not revel in the breezy barearolle 
ef Gounod to Gautier’s, ‘‘ Ou voulez vous allez?”’ <A pic- 
ture of the rocking gondola, the svelte gondolier, the tide of 
the Adriatic and a Venetian sky rises before the mind while 
the senses are lulled by an ineffable charm of the even flow- 
ing triplets. 

The opinion of many uncultivated minds that in America 
everytning ought to be sung in English, and likewise in each 
country, is materially erroneous. 

The flexile, melifluous canzonetta with its soft syllable— 
‘¢ Ho messo nuovo coede al mandolino;’’ the piquant, 
vivacious French, *‘ Ah! oil est dans votre village:’ the 
ruggedly powerful German, ‘+ ch grolle nicht,’ the fierce 
Norwegian, ‘‘ Jeg red ej hrad der rorer sig sa soelsomt + mit 
Bryst,;’’ the pliant Spanish, ‘‘ M/cre la luna:”’ our own all- 
expressive English, ‘‘ Night wind, whispering wind, wind of 
the Carib sea;’’ each language has its own appropriate 
musical sound indissolubly welded to its national music. 
Break the link and half the chain is fled. With French 
music and poetry this union is peculiarly close; the grace of 
Massenet, the fascination of Delibes, the enraptured music 
of Gounod—each would be dismally harmed if sung in any 
other tongue than the French. The fervent words of Don 
Jose ‘* Je ?aime, ange d’ amour,” sound strangely absurd in 
English. 

Another marked influence of French poetry is felt by its 
lack of complex emotions and abstract ideas and little moral 
lessons thrown in deftly at the close of each poem, something 
dear to the English and American poets. The musician 
searches for songs, pure and simple, he wants no sermon 
tucked in at the end. The poet shonld leave much to the 
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imagination otherwise his poems are like the the finest fabrics 
which nevertheless have a tag, with their name and use on 
them. Victor Hugo sings his song letting the individual 
heart draw its conclusions, he does not put in averse ex- 
plaining that his poem has a meaning for human lives and is 
a lesson. How often do song writers raise the cry, ‘“There 
are no good English words to compose to;’’ the above some- 
what explains this. 

And now for one last quotation from the great French 
poet, which seems to express every shade of feeling, from 
musical love and tenderest sentiment to the loftiest height of 
inspired genius, while rhythm, rhyme and word so united 
form a jewel of poesy seldom equaled and never surpassed :— 

EXTASE. 

‘** etais seul pres des flots, par une nuit d’etoiles. 
Pas un nuage aux cieux, sur les mers pas de voiles. 
Mes yeux plongeaient plus loin que le monde réel, 
Et les bois et les monts et toute la nature 
Semblaient interroger dans un confus murmure 

Les flots des mers, les feux du ciel.” 


‘* Et les étoiles d'or, légions infinies, 


A voix haute, 4 voix bas, avec mille harmonies, 
Disaient, en inclinant leurs couronnes de feu: 
Et les fiots bleus, que rien ne gouverne et n’arrete, 
Disaient, en recourbant l’ecume de leur créte: 
C’est le Seigneur, le Seigneur Dieu! ” 
Vicror Hvugeo. 
Sune 9, 94. Frank E. Sawyer. 








THE ART OF ACCOMPANYING. 


HE selection of an accompanist is by no means a secon- 
dary or indifferent consideration. 

The public success of a solo artist depends more upon the 
intelligent interpretation of the piano score and the sympa- 
thetic and inspiring co-operation of the accompanist than the 
general public is aware of. So true is this proposition that 
to accompany well has risen to the dignity of a profession or 
art in itself. 

* i * 

To possess such an accomplishment certain essentials are 
requisite: First, the performer must be a sight-reader, and 
sight-readers like poets. are born not made. It is a talent or 
gift which if inherent may be cultivated but cannot be im- 
parted. 

* * * 

Second, not only must the player be able to execute with 
musical precision at sight, but he must also possess a warm 
and responsive sympathy that will at once place him ‘ en 
rapport’? witb both composer and interpreter. 

One must feel every motion, every tone, every sentiment 
of the soloist. Melba recently expressed the idea very 
tersely when in approval of her accompanist she ex¢laimed: 
‘¢ You fairly breathe with the singer.”’ 

One must be able to anticipate what the soloist will do 
next and this is dependent on a quick perceptive faculty 
which in itself amounts to an intuition. 


* 
* * 


It is obvious then why some of our finest pianists are fail- 


ures as accompanists. They are not able to repress their 
own individuality, and, forgetting that the soloist should dom- 
inate they convert the performance into a duet, or even make 
the soloist secondary to the accompaniment. 
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This is a field for which women musicians are especially 
adapted by reason of their more flexible and sympathetic 
nature. 


Another most important element in the work of a good 
accompanist is to have such a knowledge of orchestration 
that the various instruments are imitated so far as it is possi- 
ble to do so on the piano. This is, especially to the vocalist, 
helpful in the rendition of arias and oratorios, and is of the 


highest aid to the instrumental soloist. 
* * 


A fortunate and extensive experience with artists abroad 
like Joachim, Wilhelmj, Marianna Brandt, and in this country 
such as Cesar Thomson, Sauret, Marsick, Melha, Nordica, 
Brema anda great many others, confirms the impressions 
briefly stated in this article. 

Chicago, April 10, 96. JoHNANNA I] Ess-Burr. 


MUSIC IN POMONA COLLEGE. 


IN answer to your circular letter of March 5th, just 
received, I hasten to give you some account of the status of 
music in the institution with which I am at present connected. 

When a year or so ago, the question of my removal from 
Milwaukee to Pomona College was under consideration, 
President Baldwin wrote me a letter of the most enlightened ° 
and satisfactory sort. In that letter, and in succeeding ones, 
as well as inconversation after I arrived here, he assured me 
that the college authorities.would be in entire sympathy with 
my own ideals; that they believed in the disciplinary value 
of musical study on the intellectual side; that they recog- 
nized the fact that much of the highest mental achievements 
of the human race thus far had been in the field of music 
production and that they regarded art in general and music 
in particular as an important if not absolutely essential 
factor in any really broad education deserving of the name 
of culture. He assured me that the value of the musical 
work would be practically acknowledged by recognizing it 
as an equivalent for certain other studies in the requirements 
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for a literary degree, and invited my co-operation in arrang- 
ing a Musical and Literary Course. ' 

During this current college year such a course has been 
provided for and will be published in the forthcoming cata- 
logue. It includes twelve terms of music in the Preparatory 
and twelve terms in the Collegiate Course, with two literary 
studies, i. e., four years in the Preparatory and four in col- 
lege, with three studies all the time, of which music is one. 
This course leads to the degree of Bachelor of Letters. A 
special certificate or diploma covering the musical portion of 
the course may perhaps be given to graduates who desire it. 
Of course such diplomas will be given to those who pursue 
music only; but the college will make its Musical and Liter- 
ary Course a prominent special feature, having in mind par- 
ticularly the promotion of musical intelligence among those 
who are educated here. It is intended not only to give mu- 
sical instruction, from the rudiments, sight-reading, ear- 
training and dictation to the completion of the college course, 
but also to furnish as many opportunities as possible for the 
hearing of artists. We had a song recital by Anton Schott 
in the college chapel a few weeks ago and other schemes of 
the kind are under consideration. 

So you will see that, although Pomona College is a pio- 
neer institution away out here in the sage-brush under the 
shadow of Sierra Madre, there is nevertheless intelligent, 
broad-minded work going on here in the interest of genuine 
culture. A number of the members of the literary faculty 
are well-trained musicians, who are in complete sympathy 
with the best and highest ideals the school of music can pre- 
sent to its students. 

I have not answered all your questions and I have thought 
it better to give a connected account of the work planned 
here rather than try to answer any of them in detail. I 
hope I have made the essentials of the situation clear. -I 
shall be happy to answer any other questions you may think 
important. 

Yours cordially, 
JOHN CoMForT FILLMORE. 

















MUSIC IN OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


M's is in a sense indigenous to the soil of Oberlin. 

During the first year of the existence of this school 
a professor of Music was calledfrom the East to take charge 
of this branch of education. Since that time Oberlin has 
taken a more or less conspicuous position in the musical 
world. Music was not given a place in the curriculum 
leading to a degree, however, until about ten years ago. At 
present History of Music, Counterpoint and Composition, 
advanced work in Piano-Forte, Singing, Organ and Violin 
are allowed te count in any course leading to a degree. 

2. The Director of the Conservatory of Music is also 
Professor of Music in the College, and is more or less _ res- 
ponsible for the work in this department. The compensa- 
tion of all officers and instructors is determined by the Board 
of Trustees of Oberlin College. 

3. All departments of legitimate musical study are 
recognized as having disciplinary value and, as stated above, 
count toward a degree. 

4, Among the means in operation for awakening and 
deepening an appreciation for, and intelligence concerning 
the Art of Music, should perhaps first be mentioned two 
classes in choral singing, each of which spends two hours a 
week in study; the two large church choirs, which study a 
high grade of church music; and the Oberlin Musical Union, 
which is an organization for studying oratorios and other 
large choral works. This society in recent years has given 
such works as Verdi’s Requiem, Brahm’s Deutches Requiem, 
Mendelssohn’s Ziijah and Saint Paul, Bruch’s Odysseus 
and Arminius, Saint-Saens’ Samson and Delilah. Each 
year at the holiday season the J/ess¢ah is sung with orches- 
tra and the best solo talent available. In addition to these 
things we have three courses of Artists Recitals each year, 
each course comprising from four to seven recitals by the 
best artists within our reach. In these and other ways a 
good degree of interest is developed and kept alive in the 
minds of all students who are musically inclined, 
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5. There is plainly, evident a growing tendency to a 
broader view and the recognition of real excellence in Art 
as well as in other forms of intellectual activity. There can 
be no doubt that Music and Musicians are held in higher es- 
teem than formerly. 

6. Iam unable to see how the question can be answered 
intelligently in the abstract. If a person is entirely devoid 
musical talent and appreciation, it is my judgment that he 
would better give little time to its study. Such a person’s 
time could undoubtedly be given more profitably to other 
branches of study in which he would be more likely to suc- 


ceed. If, on the other hand, he has some interest in music 


and also has an opportunity to hear good music well ren- 
dered, it would be well for him to improve such opportuni- 
ties, If, still further, he has the opportunity to do some- 
thing in voice culture or acquiring more or less skill in the 
use of some musical instrument, or in the study of musical 
theory or history, it would certainly be wise for him to 
give some study to these branches. 

7. Idoubt very much whether the study of music or 
any other art can give the same ‘‘ discipline of attention and 
application which forms so large a part of the value of 
”? Tn this as in many other similar questions 
there is plenty of room for differences of judgment, but it 
seems to me that those faculties which are best trained by 
art study are quite a different class of faculties from those 
that find their best development in college training. The 
highest development of the whole man can be secured alone by 
the training of all the faculties, both intellectual and aesthetic. 

Just what college studies will bring the best development 
to a given music-student, it seems to me must depend upon 
the individual. In one, mathematics may be the study most 
needed; in another it may be language, in another metaphy- 


school training. 


sics, and in still another it may be a union of studies in dif- 
ferent departments that will bring about the best results. 

I am a strong believer in the importance of a vigorous 
intellectual development quite independent of music study, 
for all persons ‘‘ studying music seriously for a career, as 
teacher or artist.” FENELON B. RIce. 
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few months ago Mr. Liebling introduced me to a young 
German musician studying piano with him—Mr. 

A. Brune, the same who wrote the account of Mr. Bruno 
Oscar Klein’s opera of ‘‘ Kenilworth” for these columns. 
Later Mr. Liebling said that Mr. Brune had written a num- 
ber of very promising compositions, and one especially, a 
set of symphonic variations for full orchestra, he was anxious 
to get Mr. Thomas to look at, and wished me to mention the 
matter to Mr. Thomas and ascertain whether it could be 
done. Several weeks passed during which the matter did not 
happen to occur to me at the moment when | was with Mr. 
Thomas, but the other day Mr. Brune brought the work up 


and showed it to me as well as several other things. The 


impression they made upon me was that of a distinct fluency 
and a fair technic of composition, but perhaps as yet not of 
complete originality. 

So I took the next opportunity to mention the matter to 
Mr. Thomas. He answered, ‘‘ Don’t have him come now. 
I am too busy and tired. All the programs are made for 
the season and it will do no good,’’ I answered him that as 
I understood it was not a question of having him play the 
work, but of looking it over with a view to see whether the 
young composer seemed to be on a good track, ete. 

At this Mr. Thomas took quite another tone and imme- 
diately made a suggestion of an easy way for him to look 
over the work. Then Mr. Thomas went on to speak of the 
need of a great American Musical University. He said: 


* 


‘« We ought to have some place where works of this kind 
could be examined by competent authority and the more 
promising ones played, in order that the author might hear 
how they sound. The concerts of the Chicago Symphony 
orchestra are not the place to try over new compositions, 
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or even to play new works in concert unless they are of a 
high order of merit. Our concerts are like a great gallery 
of the highest art, and the hanging committee has no right 
to add new and untried works to the list unless they belong 
to the same bigh order of execution. 

‘¢ What we ought to have is a great Musical College, a 
National Musical College, if you like, and Chicago is the 
best place for it. 

‘¢In this great College of Music I would have every kind 
of instruction for perfecting composers, and every kind of 
orchestral instrument should be taught by great masters. 
There would be an orchestra of students, and in process of 
time a more advanced orchestra of graduates. The student 
orchestra would naturally work at the standard orchestral 
repertory, for perfecting not alone the quality of their play- 
ing together, but still more for the formation of musical 
feeling and taste, and a correct understanding of the quali- 
ties of all the standard writers for orchestra. 

‘¢The graduate orchestra would go beyond. It would 
be their work to reach a standard of finished performance, 
not alone of classical but of modern works as well. 

‘‘Such an orchestra would be exactly the place for try- 
ing new compositions by native composers, and for present- 
ing them to the public in a tasteful and finished manner, not 
for the sake of certain money to be drawn to the box office, 
but as part of national education and progress. Then, when 
a work proved to have in it some of the good qualities be- 
longing to first-class music, it would naturally be spoken of 
by those who heard and would presently make its way into 
the repertory of the great orchestras of the world. 

‘*T would have a great chorus, all the pupils should be 
obliged to sing in the chorus. I would have them trained 
until we had a professional chorus, and could present choral 
works with finish.” 

‘© If Thad my way I would not have a piano in such 
a school, because the minute you have a piano of one 
make all the other piano makers are immediately in hos- 
tility to the school. I may add that I would be glad not 
to have a piano in these concerts of ours, because the 
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minute you have one piano you are besieged to have all 
the rest, the motive being not the presentation of some beau- 
tiful work of art, but of displaying some person upon a piano 
of a particular make, This kind of motive ought to have 
no place in a series of concerts like ours; in them Art alone 
should rule.”? 


* 
* * 


This naturally carried the conversation to national conser- 
vatories and that of Paris was mentioned, in which Habeneck 
made such important advances in the standard of orchestral 
performance—being perhaps the first orchestral director to 
insist upon the violins bowing together. Mr. Thomas took 
up this idea, or came upon it originally himself from his own 
knowledge as violinist. When I mentioned this, Mr. Thomas 
went on: 

‘‘Tt is much more than merely having the violins bow 
together. It was a question of entire unity of the orchestra. 
Here for the first time there was an orchestra composed of 
young and ambitious players, all of whom had been educated 
in the same school, all full of the same musical ideals, and 
all under the dominance of certain great musical spirits— 
Habeneck himself at the head. ‘This was the reason why 
their playing made such an impression in Paris; nothing like 
it had ever been heard before. Mendelssohn also carried on 
the same idea at Leipsic.’’ 

At this point I interrupted to inquire whether the Paris 
Conservatory had not fallen off in later years, and was not 
now somewhat filled with dry rot—being influenced in my 
question by the extract from the Bruxelles La Guide Mu- 
sicale, printed a month or so ago. To this Mr. Thomas, 
after a moment hesitation, said: 

‘No, I do not think it has fallen off. They are very 
thorough in the Paris Conservatory. If you get a singer 
from there you not only have a voice finely placed and a 
good musical interpretation of the song but you have also a 
singer able to read her notes. She understands theory and 


is a musician, sings like a musician, and rehearses like a 
musician. No, I do not think the school has fallen off.’’ 
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Here I asked ‘‘Mr. Thomas, would you think such a 
great school of music would better be made in a department 
in some university, or be placed upon a separate founda- 
tion?’’ To this he answered, after a moment’s thought. 

‘‘T think it would be safer upon its own foundation. 
When you have to entrust such a school to the management 
of men who know nothing about music you run a great risk. 
In a university it would largely depend upon the attitude of 
the president towards music, and a change of presidents 
might seriously impair the work of the school. On the other 
hand the university has its ground, and when there is such a 
great beginning as we have here in Chicago, I am not sure 
but this would be easier than to establish an entirely distinct 
foundation.”’ 

At this point I should differ with Mr. Thomas. The 
wealth of these great institutions is largely illusory. I mean 
that while large sums have been given for distinct purposes 
every endowment is mortgaged to the promotion of certain 
interests; whereby the wealthiest school has more demands 
upon its funds than it can meet. 

Moreover, all the large schools (except the state univer- 
sities) are mortgaged to ecclesiastical ideals and relations, ix 
a way which is liable any moment to hamper their work. 
The university of Chicago, for instance, is a Baptist college. 
A majority of the trustees have to be Baptists and the presi- 
dent has to be a Baptist. So long as this office is held by an 
educator so daring and so large minded as President Harper, 
this fact is of no practical account; but if he were to die, a 
new election might place it in a very different iight. 

Chicago university, again, is still poor. While the gifts 
and funds now aggregate, I believe, about ten millions of 
dollars, the scheme of President Harper requires twenty 
millions, and it will take some time to get this additional 
money. 

President Harper believes in music and means to do great 
things in this direction whenever he can get the funds. I 
have no doubt it would suit him admirably if some philan- 
thropist would give a million of dollars for a music school, 
with the proviso that Mr. Theodore Thomas should be at its 
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head. President Harper thinks himself, or did think some 
years ago, that what he would like would be a great school 
of investigation in musical directions—such as searching the 
scientific principles upon which the instruments might be 
improved, the musical scale made more perfect, and the like, 
He did not then think that actual teaching of music as an art 
ought to form any part of its work. 

This idea of his has nothing in it for the lovers of music. 
What is needed is first of all a general leavening of the stu- 
dent class with good impressions and ideals concerning music 
as an art; for it is music as the tone-art which we all mean 
when we enthuse concerning it. It is the melody of Beetho 
ven, the harmony of Bach, the mzsterly way in which all 
the great ones stir us by means of tonal combinations, and 
the exquisitely beautiful creations of Schubert and the others, 
which the student class needs to know and love. To know 
whether a major third should be flatted a twelfth or a thir- 
teenth of a comma, in the tempered scale, cuts no figure at 
all. Asfor these resonance of instruments, this the instra- 


ment makers are investigating with a multitude of experi- 
ments; let us leave it to them. 


* & 

I should say that the true ideal for us here in Chicago, 
would be to get a great musical foundation in connection 
with the university, if we can; but under charter restrictions 
preventing the denominational element cutting any figure in 
it later. To do thefollowing work: 

1. Generally leavening the student class, after the plans 
now in force in the university of Michigan, by Professor A. 
A. Stanley. 

2. To provide a practical music school in which at least 
all orchestral instruments, and perhaps the piano and singing 
are taught by good masters, under conditions ensuring 
the proper balance of intelligent musicianship and perform- 
ing skill. In this department there should be a provision of 
free scholarships, and a normal class where the principles 
of musical pedagogy are taught. 

3. A student orchestra training for something better, 
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under an energetic young musician, preferably an American. 

+. A student chorus, studying at least one standard 
work in full every year, and parts of several others. This 
should also have an elementary department in which accurate 
reading at sight is taught. 

5. An advanced, or graduate, orchestra, under the di- 
rection of the best leader that can be found (subject to Mr. 
Thomas’ approval) with Mr. Thomas himself at the head, 
devoted to securing the most finished performance possible, 
and the playing of new works for about half its time. Such 
an orchestra should be rehearsed at least three forenoons 
every week. I do not know exactly how the time of the 
young players would be compensated. Whether we would 
regard them as in process of education, or whether they 
might also be allowed a certain compensation, 

6. Conveniences for giving opera performances ade- 
quately, upon a scale of say sixty in the chorus, sixty in the 
orchestra, with principals from the graduate class of the 
College. 

7. At least three grand prizes, per year, entitling the 
winner to money for study abroad—not in pursuit of somie- 
thing better in the way of teaching (for this cannot be had) 
but for observation and learning by contact with other musi- 
cal minds. These prizes to be awarded after free competi- 
tion in original composition. 


* 
* * 


Large as the foregoing scheme appears to the stranger, 
considerable parts are already realized in different places, 
For instance, at Oberlin they have all the practical school 
needed, and a great variety of performances by their own 
forces. In the line of chamber music several compositions 
of high ideal are composed by professors or students, and 
played publicly. They have a large chorus and give splendid 
choral performances. They are not yet independent of out- 
side aid for solo artists or for orchestral players. But they 
are working in that direction. 

At Ann Arbor they are doing splendidly, as we saw last 
month. 

In the Cincinnati College of Music they have an endow- 
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ment, and nearly all this work I have mentioned is carried 
on, and I believe carried on effectively. I had the impres- 
sion when I visited the institution several years ago that 
perhaps the school suffered for want of some leading musi- 
cal personality at its head. Everything seemed to be going 
on successfully; but, if I may say so without being disre- 
spectful, with what I consider a kind of bourgeois flavor. 
That is, the standard was not sharp and incisive enough, and 
the musical direction was what mathematicians call a resz/- 
tant growing out of many small forces, rather than the di- 
rect expression of some one great and commanding force. 

Here I shall be met by the suggestion that it cannot much 
matter whether the force which runs the thing is a combina- 
tion of many small forces or the expression of one large 
force, provided the work is done. To this I answer, that I 
think in music there are certain things which never get done 
by a combination of small forces; but only by the free op- 
eration of some large and masterly force. 

Very likely this is now changed by the new president, 
Mr. Frank Van Der Stucken, whom I have mentioned before 
as one of the most effective and attractive personalities 
among our younger musicians. Mr. Van Der Stucken is by 
no means a youth. He was born in the kingdom of Texas 
(for Texas is so large that it alwaysseems to me improper to 
to call it by a name so small as state) in 1858 and educated 
mainly in Belgium, but with liberal experience in Germany 
and elsewhere. I have not the pleasure of Mr. Van Der 
Stucken’s acquaintance as yet, but I believe him to be a most 
promising personality for the musical future of this country, 
and hope that he will be able to work out high ideals in 
Cincinnati, 

The Metropolitan College of Music, in New York, has a 
part of this outfit. They have there the most admirable 
combination of commanding personalities among the leading 
professors that has ever been brought together in this coun- 
try. Dudley Buck, Harry Rowe Shelley, Mr. Woodman 
the organist, Albert Ross Parsons, Dr. Mason as examiner, 
Mr, H. W. Greene, and the like. Should the plans ever be 
consummated for securing an endowment of this school as a 
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department of Columbia university, something magnificent 
might be expected. 

Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber has carried on a part of this 
work in her National Conservatory, for some years. She 
brought over Dr. Dvorak, the great Bohemian master, and 
Mr. Joseffy has been her leading piano teacher. There is 
an element of secrecy about the school and I have tried in 
vain repeatedly to find out something definite about it. 

So in one way or another, all the elements mentioned by 
Mr. Thomas are already in course of working out, in detail 
and in scattered cases. What we need now is to make a new 
school with all of them in, and such others as artistic insight 
may find necessary. 


* 
* * 


To Whom It May Concern: Wanted, a Great American 
Musical University. 


* 
* * 


Our college friends are a little backward in sending in 
their replies to the questions propounded concerning music 


in the university. This month I have communications from 
Professor Parker of Yale, Fillmore of Pomona, and Dr. 
Rice of Oberlin. It is plain that we are not to look to the 
New England universities to do any important part of the 
work needed for making our educated classes musical. Ober- 
lin and Michigan are distinctly and splendidly in advance. 
I hear also that great things are being attempted in other 
schools— of which there will be more later. 


* a * 

I have been much amused at reading the newspaper no- 
tices of the Chicago orchestra in New York. The unanimity 
with which the press (except the Zvening Post) has ‘+ wiped 
the floor ’’ with the Chicago orchestra would be very amus- 
ing if it were not so unfortunate for the reputation of the 
newspapers themselves, This exquisite sensitiveness of ear ! 
This admirable zeal for the purity and nobility of musical 
art! This willingness to give the bumptious young Theo- 
dore Thomas a needed set-back! It is something lovely! I 
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can well fancy the pain it must have cost the amiable gentle- 
men of the musical staff to do the work. But they did it— 
did it with a zeal very little according to knowledge. 

I am not particularly interested in the question whether 
the Chicago orchestra plays as well or not quite as well as 
the Boston orchestra. I do not know whether after all it 
may not turn upon the combined avoir-du- pois of the play- 
ers. Perhaps the Boston weigh more. But I do know, and 
so I hope did every one of the New York writers, that the 
playing of the Chicago orchestra in the Metropolitan opera 
house was head and shoulders better than that of any New 
York orchestra this eight years. Since Mr. Thomas left 
New York no public orchestral performance has been ade- 
quately rehearsed there. 

I have no doubt at all that Mr. Anton Seidl is an excel- 
lent musician and orchestral director. I know that he is. 
But what of that? Has Chicago undertaken to dispute the 
fact? The question immediately before the house was a 
series of very remarkable programs, played, I am quitesure, 
with astonishing precision and musical feeling; and directed 
by an artist whom every musician in almost the whole world 
knows to be one of the greatest directors of the present time, 
and one of the most devoted exponents of the higher art of 
music, and the higher art of music only. 

The audiences were immense, and enthusiasm could go 
no farther. Everything which could signify artistic success 
and popular success was in evidence. The house was sold 
out to its full capacity; hundreds were unable to get seats. 
Everybody seemed glad to welcome again a name and per- 
sonality revered and loved. 

All but the newspapers. Mr. Thomas was ‘* not in it.”’ 

Speaking of Mr. Seidl, I must not forget to credit him 
with having directed the greatest performance of ‘‘ Tristan 
and Isolde”? which I have ever heard. The cast embraced 
Mme. Nordica as Isolde, Mr. Jean de Reszke as Tristan, 
Mr. Edouard de Reszke,as King Mark, Mr. Kaschmann as 
Kurneval, Miss Brema as Bragena, etc. Vocally and his- 
trionically the performance was of singular strength Mme. 
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Nordica has improved enormously, and no one who heard 
her a few years ago would have believed her capable of ris- 
ing to such heights of passion as.she did in this performance. 
The orchestra and the ensemble in general under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Seid] were admirable, and the whole perform- 
ance was one of those great ones which the hearer remem- 
bers for a life-time. 


oK 
* ** 


Mr. Seidl directed only one other opera during the two 
weeks here, ‘* Lohengrin,’’ and this I did not hear. The 
season of Abbey and Grau Opera was most brilliant one and 
I hear well attended. I had the pleasure of hearing only the 
opening night, ‘* Faust ” and this of ‘‘ Tristan.”’ 

* OK 

And this reminds me of the public notice lately given 
that Messrs. Abbey and Grau expect to conduct a theatre of 
light opera in New York next year, wholly in English, in 
addition to their usual enterprizes upon the road. The suc- 
cess at the Castle Square theatre in Boston seems to have 
awakened a degree of enthusiasm, and a conviction that some 
things can be done as well as others. 


* 
* * 


In speaking of Mr. Paderewski I have several times em- 
phasized the sentiment shared by almost all musicians who 
have met this great artist, that he is altogether of a higher 
and more princely make-up than any other foreign artist 
who has visited America, saving possibly Rubinstein. Just 
before sailing for Europe, April 25, Mr. Paderewski sent 
the following letter to Mr. William Steinway: 


‘¢My Dear Mr. Steinway: The generous support I 
found in this country enables me to accomplish one of my 
most ardent wishes. 


‘¢T do not intend to thank the American people for all 
they have done for me, because my gratitude to your noble 
Nation is and will be beyond expression. But I desire to 
extend a friendly hand towards my American brother-musi- 
cians; towards those who, less fortunate than myself, are 
struggling for recognition or encouragement. 
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‘‘ To this purpose I send you herewith $10,000, asking 
you to accept, together with Col. H. L. Higginson of Boston 
and Dr. William Mason of New York, the trusteeship of 
this sum. 

‘‘ Knowing the interest you take in public affairs, and 
your readiness to do good wherever you find an opportunity, 
I hope you will not refuse me this great favor, and will, 
after deliberation with the above named gentlemen, invest 
this money, in order to establish the following triennial 
prizes for the composers of American birth, without any dis- 
tinction as to age or religion: 

‘1, Five hundred dollars for the best orchestral work 
in symphonic form. 

‘¢2, Three hundred dollars for the best composition for 
solo instrument with orchestra. 

‘¢3. Two hundred dollars for the best chamber-music 
work. 

The balance to be used for the expenses connected with 
the competition for these prizes. 

‘¢ Further details, as well as the list of the judges, among 
whom I should like to see your acknowledged musical au- 
thorities, I hope to send you at a near date, 

‘‘] take no pride in making this endowment. The 
amount is a modest one and my personality, in spite of all 
the success, is of little importance. 

‘¢] only hope that it will prove to be useful and that your 
younger composers will not consider it as a gift but asa 
debt, and a little encouragement coming from one who found 
in their land all the happiness to which an artist can aspire. 

‘¢ Thanking you and your co-trustees in advance for your 
kindness, I beg you to believe me, your sincerely devoted, 
New York, April 21, 1896.”’ ‘¢T, J. Paderewski.” 


* 
* 


For two months now I have been intending to pay my 
respects to Mr. Walter Damrosch’s new opera of ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Letter,’’ but the task has been too heavy. By this 
I mean simply that thisambitious young man having written 
seriously a grand opera upon an American subject and in the 
English language, it is proper that the work should be 

6 
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judged upon its merits after suitable study. This study I 
have not had time to make, except in small part. The ac- 
counts of the performance indicate the utmost good will for 
the author, but for the work only a success destime. In The 
Looker On there is a very ill natured and sarcastic review, 
quite filling the pessimistic expectation that a sure way of 
getting oneself disliked is to do some good thing. 

I find however, that Mr. Damrosch has taken a subject 
of great power but not well adapted for the stage; or, 
rather, a subject psychological and striking in moments, 
rather than characterized by movement according to the de- 
mands of the stage. This psychological problem he has 
worked out seriously, more seriously ‘than even Wagner, 
since so far as I have got in it there is no one single piece 
for the mere sake of hearing. It follows, therefore, that 
almost in proportion to the success with which he makes the 
music correctly correspond to the distressing situations, he 
must make it unattractive to allexcept the limited number 
who will fee the music and are moved by it without pausing 
to ask whether it is or is not melodious. 

An examination of the music shows great cleverness in 
many places. Take for instance, Hester’s phrase (p. 59) 
‘From me the world will never know his name;”’ ‘It is 
too deeply branded, ye cannot take it off.’’ In both an 
exquisite pathos. So also in her monologue by the brook at 
the beginning of the second act, there is rare and great 
beauty, which supposing it to be orchestrated skilfully, (as 
why should it not be?) must afford a fine artist a lovely op- 
portunity. Take also the madrigal, recognized with thank- 
fulness by all who heard the opera. Here we have a de- 
lightful piece of part writing, a song which is vastly more 
charming than New England knew until long after Hester’s 
time. And so in many other places, for which I have no 
time just now, I find clever adaptation of means to end, and 
thereby the creation of many moments of beauty and exqui- 
site musical expression. Whether the opera is practical in 
its present form I do not know enough about it to say. But 
that sung by singers well accustomed to English speech, and 
to audiences used to following emotional nuance in their 
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opera, rather than the mere tune, Mr. Damrosch’s ‘‘ Scarlet 
Letter’’ is a work not only highly honorable to him, and 
full of promise, but also worth knowing better; and sure 
when done according to its full measure to make an impres- 
sion. 

* ” * 

The Chicago Apollo Musical Club closed its twenty- 
fourth season April 27, with a program consisting of parts 
of Handel’s ‘‘ Acis and Galatea”’ and Rossini’s ‘* Stabat 
Mater.”” Between these two works was a part song ‘‘ Blest 
Pair of Sirens’? by Dr. Parry, and a baritone song, ‘‘ The 
Templar’s Soliloquy,’’? from Sir Arthur Sullivan’s ‘ lvan- 
hoe.” 

The work of the chorus was good, and in some places 
admirable. The club has never been able to produce its old 
time effects since it was sv much enlarged and occupied the 
Auditorium. On the present occasion the Handel music, 
with its interminable da capo’s, bringing everything around 
again to the opening point, thereby prohibiting a climax, 
was elegant but tame. In the Parry chorus the singing was 
more voluminous, and a brilliant orchestral accompaniment 
added to the ensemble. 

The prestige of the work of this sterling organization has 
been rather overshadowed by that of the symphony society. 
Part of this is due to the attitude of the club itself, which 
seems hopelessly wedded to a few standard works, generally 
giving not one single new work in a season. For this rea- 
son the experience of singing in the chorus palls after a few 
years, and in the second or third time of performing a work 
the better effects are no longer attainable. It is understood 
that dissentions are also at work within the club, and it is 
doubtful what its future will be. 


* 
* * 


So far, Mr. Tomlins’ prognostications of staleness and 
selfishness as soon as the workingmen’s concerts were given 
up, appear likely to be fulfilled. It is not at all sure, how- 
ever, but liberal infusion of new material in the work of the 
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club, especially of the new works were wisely chosen, would 
have prevented this. 


* * 

The solo singing of this concert afforded one of the best 
illustrations of English singing that we have had in many a 
day. The soprano, Mrs. De Vere-Sapio, is noted fora 
lovely voice and conventionalism with regard to the words. 
Her text could not be made out. She made very little effect. 

The tenor, Mr. Ben Davies, sang with delightful style 
and a pure and very satisfactory voice, his text being de- 
livered about as near perfection as we ever get it. In ‘‘Love 
Sounds an Alarm ”’ he was particularly good. The baritone, 
Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, made even a greater effect. In ad- 
dition to a fine voice he has a delightful method, and a deliv- 
ery of text and a musical interpretation full of spirit and in- 
telligence. His ‘‘Oh Ruddier than the Cherry” and his 
‘¢ Templar’s Soliloquy ” were both of an exceptional order 
of merit. He was recalled again and again. These were 
by far the most notable solo artists of the present season in 
the Club’s work. . 

* ‘g * 

Speaking again of the prestige of the Club, it is obvious 
that a body of singers doubling over and over in the same 
tracks year after year cannot hope to maintain prestige 
along side of artistic work of the grade of the Chicago Or- 
chestra. The latter covers a wide range and the new is fairly 
well represented. A chorus has no alternative aside from 
bringing out new and important work on one hand, or rais- 
ing the standard of performance on the other. The Apollo 
Club used to do both. 

* . * 

In making these restrictions I do not mean to reflect upon 
the work or Mr. Tomlins, which so far as I know, remains 
as strong as ever. My impression is that it is due to want 
of breadth of view in the executive management of the 
club. 


* 
* * 
I have failed to notice previously the change lately made 
in decorating the back of the boxes in the Auditorium. 
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These back-grounds are now red, a very bad change, de. 
stroying the unity and repose of the decorative color schemé 
of the house. Its motive was to favor the full dress of the 
ladies; but when this back-ground destroys the tone of: the 
house the loss is too great. And Chicago’s first-class women 
are sufficiently stunning without this high color for back- 
ground, 


* 
* * 


Miss Perkins, of 410 Medical Block, Nicollet avenue, 
Minneapolis. has made a very good medallion head of Pad- 
erewski, which is offered for sale in white plaster, at two 
dollars. It measures nine inches diameter, and the head is 
after the well known portrait by Burne Jones. 


* 
* * 

From one of the highest officers of the American College 
of Musicians I have received a private letter from which it 
appears that important announcements are to be made re- 
garding the work of the College in the near future. My in- 
formant says: 

‘¢The American College of Musicians’ work is well ad- 
vanced. The executive committee of the board of trustees 
has been in session every week during the winter. Trustees 
Superintendent William Bell Wait, Dr. William Mason, 
Samuel Prowse Warren, Edward Morris Bowman and 
Albert Ross Parsons being regularly in attendance, and 
Dudley Buck occasionally. An important amount and kind 
of work has been done on lives opened up to the college by 
its increased powers, all of which will be sent you for pub- 
lication at the earliest moment when the interests of the 
college will permit its publication.” 

‘*‘ Never has the college had such opportunities before. it, 
and never before has so much time and labor been expended 
upon the development of its plans in detail. The result is 
new features of obvious interest and value which are bound 
to appear to the public and secure the approval of those in- 
terested in the institution and the cause it represents.”’ 
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Speaking of col- 
lege professors of 
music, I forgot 
last month to put 
in a portrait of 
Prof. A. A. Stan- 
ley, A. M., of 
the . University of 
Michigan. Ihave 
been disappointed 
at the last minute 
in getting an inter- 
view with Prof. 
Horatio Parker, 
of Yale. It is ex- 
pected next month. 


The following is a list of the musical works of Mr. 


Frederic Grant Gleason: 


Op. 


1. 


Three songs. 

Organ Sonata, C minor. 

Barcarola. (Piano.) 

Te Deum. 

Songs. 

Episcopal Church Music. 

**Otho Visconti” Grand Romantic Opera in Three Acts. 
Music and Test. 

Piano Pieces. (4.) 

Trio for piano violin and violoncello. 

Quartets for Female Voices. 

Cantata, ‘‘ God Our Deliverer,” solos, chorus and orches- 
tra. 

Trio, A major, piano, violin and violoncello. 

Trio, D minor, piano, violin and violoncello. 

Cantata, ‘‘Culprit Fay,” solo, chorus and orchestra. 

‘*Montezuma,” Grand Romantic Opera in Three Acts. 
Plot Music and Text. 

Symphonic Cantata, ‘‘ Praise Song to Harmony.” Solos, 
Male Chorus and Orchestra. 

Concerto for piano and orchestra. G minor. 

Sketches for Orchestra. (Canzonetta, Serenade, etc.) 

Symphonic Cantata, ‘“‘ Auditorium Festival Ode.” Com- 
posed for and sung at the dedication of the audi- 
torium, : 

‘* Rdris ” Symphonic Puem for Orchestra. Subject, the 
prelude to Marie Corelli’s novel, ‘‘ Ardath.” 


W. S. B. M. 














THE DREAMS. 


Two dreams came down to earth one night 
From the realm of mist and dew; 

One was a dream of the old, old days, 
And one was a dream of the new. 


One was a dream of a shady lane 
That led to the pickerel pond 





Where the willows and rushes bowed themselves 


To the brown old hills beyond. 


And the people that peopled the old-time dream 
Were pleasant and fair to see. 

And the dreamer he walked with them again 
As often of old walked he. 


Oh, cool was the wind in the shady lane 
That tangled his curly hair; 

Oh, sweet was the music the robins made 
To the springtime everywhere ! 


Was it the dew the dream had brought 
From yonder midnight skies, 

Or was it tears from the dear, dead years 
That lay in the dreamer’s eyes ? 


The other dream ran fast and free, 
As the moon benignly shed 

Her golden grace on the smiling face 
In the little trundle-bed. 


For ’twas a dream of times to come— 
Of the glorious noon of day— 

Of the summer that follows the careless spring 
When the child is done with play. 


And ’twas a dream of the busy world 
Where valorous deeds are done; 

Of battles fought in the cause of right, 
And of victories nobly one. 


It breathed no breath of the dear old home 
And the quiet joys of youth; 

It gave no glimpse of the good old friends 
Or the old-time faith and truth. 


But ’twas a dream of youthful hopes, 
And fast and free it ran, 

And it told to a little sleeping child 

Of a boy become a man! 








THE DREAMS. 


These were the dreams that came one night 
To earth from yonder sky; 

These were the dreams two dreamers dreamed— 
My little boy and I. 


And in our hearts my boy and I 
Were glad that it was so; 

He loved to dream of days to come, 
And J of long ago. 


So from our dreams my boy and J 
Unwillingly awoke, 

But neither of his precious dream 
Unto the other spoke. 


Yet of the love we bore those dreams 
xave each his tender sign; 
For there was triumph in his eyes— 


And there were tears in mine ! 
EUGENE FIELD. 














THINGS HERE AND THERE. 


THE NEW YORK MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY. 


General Directions Governing the Examination of Manuscripts for 
Admission to Active Membership of the Manuscript Society, 
as Determined by. the Music Committee. 

I. The motive (theme) must form a complete phrase, whether 
satisfactory in itself or suggesting further development. It must 
mean something. 

2. Thecomposition should be free from faults, and should not 
be too primitive in harmony, i. e., it must show that its author is 
conversant with the use of inverted chords, suspension, etc., and 
that he knows how to modulate. 

3. Some skill must be shown in developing the theme, either 
harmonically, rhythmically, by variation, imitation or in counter- 
point. 

4. ‘The Manuscript must prove that its author is fully ac- 
quainted with the nature and compass of the instruments and voices 
for which he writes. ; 

5. In compositions for voices the text and music must suit each 
other in sentiment and rhythm. 

6. The composition must show that the author can write nat- 
urally and fluently. 


7. The Manuscript must be accurately and legibly written. 

In examining Manuscripts, the examining committee should 
see that the above points are observed. It will, however, perform 
its task in a liberal sense and avoid pedantry. At the same time it 
should be understood that the society is not a kindergarten for be- 
ginners. 

Should any applicant for membership manifest talent in some 

‘respects, but failon account of shortcomings in others, the com- 
mittee may point out some of the more prominent defects in which 
the composer has fallen through oversight or incorrect schooling. 
This will enable him to submit a more meritorious composition, in 
case he descides upon a second examination. 


THE MODE OF EXAMINATION SHALL BE AS FOLLOWS: 


1. The Secretary of the Music Committee, who is pledged to 
secrecy, shall cover the name of the composer on the Manuscript, 
wherever it occurs, so that the committee shall not know from whom 
the Manuscript comes. 

2. Each member of the committee shall examine the Manu- 
script separately and report his findings to the chairman. 

3. Each member of the examining committee shall mark the 
excellence of the Manuscript on a scale of ten points. 

4. On attaining twenty-one points from all three members, out 


‘ 
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of a possible thirty, the secretary shall pronounce the composer as 
eligible to membership, and disclose his or her name. 


PIANO VS. CLAVIER. 


I have been experimenting of late with the Practice Clavier. I 
had always been averse to the ‘use of any mechanical means as 
an aid in the study of the piano, and a Practice Clavier had 
long stood idle in our school, until spurred on by the enthusiasm of 
a friend I determined to test its merits. Mr. Liebling in one of his 
recent lectures in Kimball Hall, remarks very wittily on the legato 
clicks, and on not being able to make them work. In my trial of 
the Clavier I preferred not to use any clicks. I wanted to try the 
Clavier thoroughly as an aid in memorizing, and it seemed to me 
that a click, sounding as each note was struck, would aid the mind 
in following musical progressions, not so much as the tone of the 
piano perhaps, but still in some degree. 

I preferred as an experiment to depend upon the intellectual 
faculties alone. I knew of course, that it was possible for some peo- 
ple to memorize large musical works, but it had seemed beyond my 
reach. In my first test I used the last piece 1 had memorized, 
something I was not very sure of. I was surprised and delighted as 
I succeeded in playing it through the first time on the Clavier with- 
out the aid of any sound except the slight thud which is made by 
the fall of each key. 

I performed some of the older pieces on the Clavier. Some of 
the weak places were shown up. Evidently in the performance of 
these passages on the piano I had alone tone to assist me. Herein 
to my mind lies the advantage of memorizing on the Clavier. One 
memorizes the notation as notation, and the score is more indelibly 
fixed on the mind; moreover, the very fact that a greater concen- 
tration of mind is required for memorization on the Clavier, insures 
a stronger impression upon the tablet of the memory. One may 
play a romantic work upon the piano while the mind wanders to 
distant scenes, or the memory to past experiences; but this sort of 
thing will not do in Clavier practice. The forces must be concen- 
trated on the thing at hand and there is really a kéen intellectual 
delight in following the progressions distinctively as they are ex- 
pressed by notation, rather than as they are expressed in any way 
as a succession of musical tones. 

It had been my idea that the use of any mechanical means 
would tend to make a mechanical player: but my experience with 
the Clavier leads me to an opposite view. Most persons in memor- 
izing a difficult composition, have to spend so longa time in contin- 
ual drill that much of the poetry of the work, in their experience, 
oozes away, and as a consequence much of the sympathy and bouy- 
ancy in interpretation is lost, whereas, the entire composition 
might be memorized on the Clavier before touching the piano, then 
when played upon the instrument it would be as a freshly plucked 
rose from a Summer garden. 
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Some minor advantages in Clavier practice have suggested them- 
selves. A pianist by use of the Clavier can keep his repertoire 
reasonably fresh and interesting to his immediate family and neigh- 
bors. 1 find it not difficult with the aid of the Clavier to prepare a 
work for concert, by playing it through once a day upon the piano; 
again, there is much wear and tear saved in practice. Work upon the 
Clavier is not nearly as wearing upon the piano or upon the nerves 
as continual pianoforte practice. The fact that it is less wearing 
on the nerves, makes it possible to do more work in aday, with 
much less nervousness of bodyand mind. Ata recent concert given 
in Boston by pupils of the Virgil school, a number was played upon 
each program which had never been played before upon the piano, 
and had never been heard by the pupil. 

This is an experiment 1 am anxious to try myself in the near 
future; in the meantime I am fully persuaded that there is a great 
advantage gained in using the Clavier during a large portion of the 


daily practice. 
GEORGE BAGNALL. 


DR. CLARK’S HARMONY. 

I believe it is Richard Grant White who says in his ‘‘ Studies 
in Shakespeare” that ‘‘the Germans in their literary work, 
always dive down deeper, but come'up muddier than any other 
nation,” and one appreciates this witticism in studying their text- 
books on music, and especially in that venerable relic, ‘‘ Richter’s 
Manual of Harmony.” It is always so irreverent that it almost par- 
takes of sacrilige, to criticise a work which has beenfor thirty years 
the standard work used in colleges and by great harmonists all 
over the world; and there is a long suffering musical clique who have 
by some occult power, mastered harmony despite the text-book, 
who will still defend it. To the ordinary student, however, who 
does not possess the gift of divination ‘‘ Richter” is about as com- 
prehensible as a Sanscrit-ode. The author begins by confronting 
one with those awe inspiring spectres, (which will not be exorcised 
even by prayer and fasting,) consecutive and concealed “ fifths ” 
and octaves, and from this, one is led by a dark, and devious path, 
through a gloomy phalanx of sevenths, passing chords, and modula- 
tions, until the end is reached and the student is left with an igno- 
rance of the real principles of harmony as profound as he had in the 
beginning, supplemented by a distaste, which precludes his ever ex- 
amining any other text book on the subject. I have heard many a 
student exclaim in utter weariness and disgust, ‘‘I hate harmony,” 
and it would be impossible to convince them that the science can be 
mastered in a years’ hard study. It is not known among musicians 
generally, that in the State University of Pennsylvania, there is a 
Chair of Music, a full professorship, which chair has been ably filled 
for twenty years by H. A. Clarke, M. D. It is a humiliating fact 
that the history of music is a record of the term genius misapplied, 
and real genius unrecognized and misunderstood, and no amount of 
posthumous fame can compensate for the ill treatment of men like 
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Schumann and Wagner, while the loss to the world in art produc- 
tion, cannot be estimated. In viewof this constant{misconception, 
which has defaced the pages of musical history, and even menaced 
the art, it is a duty which one cannot ignore, to lead others to ap- 
preciate the work of aman like Dr. Clarke. If genius is synthesis, 
original methods applied to old truths, then Dr. Clarke is a genius, 
for many years he has taught the science of harmony;.and counter- 
point to hundreds of students by methods which display originality 
of thought, mastery of detail, and a rare power of selection, It is 
no longer an abstract science of incalculable difficulty, but a whole- 
some entertaining study, and students who have browsed in ‘‘ Rich- 
ter,” and other text-books for years, are overwhelmed with grati- 
tude for solutions so simple and adequate. Noextraneous problems 
are considered, no recondite rules to avoid concealed ‘fifths and 
octaves,” no nonsensical figured base. One simple rule is given 
which if strictly observed will make it impossible to have ‘* con- 
cealed fifths.” ‘‘ Write no twoconsecutive chords in the same posi- 
tion.” The explanations for the resolutions of the ‘sevenths,” 
‘* ninths ” and “elevenths” are lucidity itself, and treating these 
dissonances as emanating from the dominant, gives great assistance 
to the memory and a coherence which has never been approximated 
in any other method of teaching. Modulation also, isso methodized 
that any student can readily master it, and if one cares to pursue 
the subject and study counterpoint, Dr. Clarke still conducts them 
by a process so gradual, concise and interesting, that the study is 
delightful. It is only just to Dr. Clarke, however, to say that his 
book, written many years ago, is not so interesting as the personal 
teaching which he is doing constantly by correspondence and in 
classes, sendiug out hundreds of lessons of his own arrangement, 
and imbuing his pupils with a love for the theory of music, a delight 
in its mastery, which should endear him to every one who loves the 
art of music. 
FLORA R. ARNDT. 


_—_—_———— 


STUDENT BAND. 


From Eldora, Iowa, I have received the following interesting 
account of a remarkable musical work going on there, which is 
quite in line with the plans for a great music school, mentioned in 
another part of tis issue. : 

‘‘T have a band of thirty-six boys ranging in age from eight to 
eighteen. Also a Boy Orchestra of twenty-four pieces, ranging in 
age from nine to eighteen. Do you know of such an organization 
anywhere in the United States ? Our orchestral instrumentation 
is as follows: 4 first violins, 4 second violins, 2 flutes, 2 clarinets, 2 
cornets, 2 French horns, 2 violas, 1 cello, 1 trombone, 2 basses or 
viols, snare drum, bass brum. Our average practice is about four 
hours per day. We handle such selections as, ‘Serail’ overture, 
Mozart; Andante from ‘ Surprise Symphonie,’ Haydn; Selection from 
‘Military Symphony,’ Haydn; Selection from ‘ Ruins of Athens,’ 
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Beethoven. I make this statement without any egotism and simply 
to find out if there is such another juvenile organization in the 
country. In regard to our band I would simply state that we 
entered a contest at Eagle Grove, Iowa, last September with twenty 
other bands and walked off with the first prize of one hundred dol- 
lars and{a musical average of ninty-five percent. Pardon the length 
of this business (?) letter, and if convenient please answer my ques. 
tions. Very respectfully. 
: F. P. FItz@EALD. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 

Novelties in the minor theaters .in Paris are just now neither 
numerous nor important. We have only to mention, this 
month, Ninette, opéra comique in three acts by M. Ch. Lecocgq, 
at the Bouffes Parisiens, which hardly suggests the once 
delightful composer of the Cent Vierges, the Fille de Mme. Angot, and 
Giroflé-Girofla; and an operetta, Le Royaume des Femmes, by M. Ser- 
pette at the Eldorado. Apparently a work decidedly superior to 
either of these is Photis, by L. Gallet for the words, and Edm, 
Audran for the music, which was lately produced at Geneva with 
brilliant success. In Photis there is no spoken dialogue, so that it 
is more like a music drama than an opéra comique, and there are in 
some parts dramatic passages of considerable effect. On the whole, 
M. Audran’s latest work seems likely to add to his reputation. 

a * 

The latest addition to the interesting revivals of old French 
operas at the little Théatre Lyrique de la Galerie Vivienne is the 
Cendrillon of Nicolo, originally produced in 1810 with enormous suc- 
cess. It is now considered inferior to Joconde and Jeannot et Colin, 
but the revival serves to explain, and to some extent to justify, its 
former popularity. 

* 


x*% 


3 * 
Mme. Patti has finished a short series of operatic performances 
at Nice, but the lady’s triumph has not reached the dimensions of 
former times. A new opera, Le Barde, by M. Gastinel, a Parisian 
composer, was produced on February 25th with some success. 

* ‘ * 

From Brussels we read of another revival (of the stopgap sort) 
of Gluck’s Orphée and of the production of Massenet’s Thaison March 
7th at the Théatre de la Monnaie, with Mme.Leblanc as the heroine 
and MM. Seguin and Isouard in the chief male parts. Mime. Le- 
blanc, it is said, is vocally and perhaps personally less charming than 
Miss Sybil Sanderson, but intellectually and dramatically she is 
more interesting. Mlle. Van Zandt has only appeared in Mignon 
and Lakmé, and was much more successful in the latter than in the 
former part. 

* * 

A little operetta which has been received with exceptional favor 

is La Bachelette (at the Théfitre des Galeries Saint Hubert), the 
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music by Mlle. Eva Dell’Acqua (the daughter of a distinguished 
Italian painter, Cesare Dell’ Acqua), who has long resided in Brussels, 
and has published a large number of songs, many of which are of 
great excellence and have become very popular. 

ons 

The Ingo of Philipp Riifer has not yet made its appearance at 
the Royal Opera of Berlin, but on February 28th a new ballet, 
Laurin, invented by (the late?) Emil Taubert and Emil Graeb, with 
music by Moritz Moszkowski, was produced. The plot is of the 
legendary and fantastic sort, introducing dwarfs, giants, rose-elves, 
glacier spirits, etc., and is rather too gloomy and too much spun out. 
And the music of Moszkowski, though it contains several single 
movements of much beauty, follows the character of the story 
rather too closely and is often too heavy, so that the spectator gets 
weary before the end. Along with the new ballet the Poupée de 
Nuremberg of Adolph Adams was given, a pleasing, though old-fash- 
ioned trifle which enjoys an unaccountable degree of favor in Ger- 
many, though it is quite out of place on a large stage like that of 
the Berlin Opera House. 

>» Hs * 

At the eighth concert of the Kgl. Kapelle, March 9th, Berlioz’s 
Faust was given, but seems to have been received with a good deal 
of indifference, which Herr Lessmann, a warmchampion of Berlioz, 
attributes to the want of comprehension of that style of music on 
the part of the soloists, though these were among the best singers 
of Berlin: Fri. Hiedler being the Marguerite, Herr Sommer the 
Faust, and Herr Betz the Mephisto. The orchestra was excellent, 
but the choral singing was very poor. At the nineteenth Philhar- 
monic concert under Nikisch, the new symphony of Sig. Maitucci 
was played for the first time in Germany, but was not very favorably 
received. The Bohemian Quartet have yiven their two final con- 
certs in Berlin and started on a tour which will bring them in May 
to London, where we are sure they will be heartily welcomed. Just 
now there is a deluge of pianists in Berlin, and within about a week 
one might have heard Mme. Carreno, Mr. F. Lamond, Signor Fer- 
ruccio Busoni, and M. de Pachmann; and in order that the prodigy 
element might not be wanting, little Berthe Balthasar-Florence (a 
child of ten), who was (with thoughtless cruelty) set down to play 
Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat, with orchestra, and several solos, 
and then brought forward to play an encore, by which time the poor 
child’s fingers were so weary that she could hardly produce any tone 
at all. 


* 
* * 


We copy from the Paris Débats, but with all reserve, the report 
that for this year’s performance of the Ring des Nibelungen at Bay- 
reuth, Mme. Lilli Lehmann is engaged for the part of Briinnhilde, 
with (probably) Frau Sucher; Frau Reuss-Belce for Sieglinde; Herr 
Brucks for Wotan: and a young singer, Herr Burgstaller, a pupil of 
the Bayreuth training school under Kniese, for Siegfried. There 
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is, so far, no mention of either M. Jean de Reszke or M. Van Dyck: 
The cast as given by the Débats, is not an unlikely one, but all an- 
nouncements from unofficial sources as to the doings at Bayreuth 
should be received with considerable doubt. The dates of perfor- 
mance are July 19-22, 26-29; August 2-5, 9-12, and 16-19. 

* 


The Niederrheinische Musikfest will take place this year at 
Diisseldorf, at the end of May. On the first day the program will 
include two Handel’s anthems, Bach’s Magnificat, Wagner’s Kaiser- 
marsch, and the choral symphony; on the second day, Schumann’s 
Paradise and the Peri will be the chief piece; and for the last day, 
Beethoven’s Choral Funtasia and some other works not yet settled. 
Herr Buths, the town music director, and Richard Strauss, from 
Munich, will be the conductors, and the list of soloists will include 
Frau Strauss, Mile. Marcella Prégi, from Paris. Herr v. Zur Mihlen 
and Herr Messchaert, the Dutch baritone. Thus far, no names of 
instrumental soloists are given, nor is any new work announced; 
and, on the whole, it does not appear likely to be a very interesting 
festival. 

* 
* * 

Another marvellous juvenile prodigy has appeared at Vienna— 
in some respects more marvellous than any of her predecessors. 
This is Paula Szalit, a Polish damsel, of nine summers, who not only 
plays Bach and all the classics down to Mendelssohn, but extem- 
porizes with great skill on any given theme, or in the style of any 
composer suggested to her. Dr. Hanslick testifies to the excellence 
of her Bach-playing; her feeling for rhythm, he says, is quite extra- 
ordinary, and acritic writing in the Musikalisches Wochenblatt, de- 
clares that she extemporized two pretty little rondowon themes he 
gave her from Haydn and Schubert, besides imitating the styles of 
Schumann, Chopin and Grieg with astonishing cleverness. There 
is a story that Brahms, who was greatly impressed by Paula’s mar- 
vellous talent, told the child a little tale, and that she forthwith 
sat down to the piano and extemporized a musical version of it. 

* 


Another story is told, on perhaps somewhat better authority, 
of Brahms and little Hubermann, the young prodigy violinist, who 
has for months been creating such a sensation at Vienna. Brahms 
heard the lad play his violin concerto, and, after congratulating him 
most heartily, invited the little fellow to call on him next day, 
which he was, of course, delighted to do. The composer wrote a few 
bars of the concerto in the boy’s album. with the words, ‘‘To the 
talented (genialen) violin-virtuoso, Bronislaw Hubermann, in mem- 
ory of his delighted and grateful listener, Johannes Brahms.” Hu- 
bermann ventured to beg the composer to write a violin-fantasia for 
him. ‘ Ah!” said Brahms, laughing, ‘‘my fancy (Phantasie) has 
vanished long ago, but if ever it should happen to me to get it back 
again, I will write a fantasia for you. 


* * 
The chief interest in musical matters at Vienna centers in the 
production of Goldmark’s new opera, The Cricket on the Hearth, which 
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has had to undergo several postponements, but was at last produced 
at the Hofoper on Saturday the 14thof March. Another new opera, 
Walther von der Vogelweide, by Alb. Kauders, produced at the Hofoper 
on February, 28th, hardly earned a succés a’estime, for though the 
performance was applauded with some warmth, the author was not 
called for. Dvorik was present to hear the performance of his 
symphony From the New World at the sixth Philharmonic Concert, 
under Herr Richter. Besides acknowledging the applause several 
times from his box, he was obliged at the close to appear on the 
platform and bow his thanks for the enthusiastic reception of his 
work. 


* * 

The Hofoper of Dresden is about tc produce Schubert’s one-act 
operetta Der Vierjdhrige Posten (The Sentinel on Duty for Four 
Years), as newly arranged for the stage by Dr. Robert Hirschfeld. 
lt will also be given at the Schubert centenary exhibition at Vienna 
next year. The play is by Korner, the famous patriotic poet, who 
died in 1813, and Schubert’s music to it was composed in May, 1815, 
when he was a littleover eighteen. The piece, which contains an 


overture and eight numbers, has never yet been given on the stage. 
* 


Among the musical visitors to that extremely musical town 
Frankfort, we find the names of Hubay, the Hungarian violinist, 
whose opera, The Violin-Maker of Cremona, was produced at the 
Opera House with much success; Petschnikoff, the young Russian 


violinist; Ferruccio Busoni, the pianist; Herr Richard Strauss and 
his wife, and Felix Mottl, from Carlsruhe. The novelties offered to 
the curious have included Borodin’s First Symphony in E flat, the 
symphonic fantasy Seemorgen, by Max Schillings (of which some 
critics speak very highly and others with great disgust), a cantata, 
Lebenslied (A Song of Life), by Bern, Scholz, conductor of the Riihl’- 
sche Gesangverein, by which it was performed, anda string quartet 
by Tschaikowsky in E fiat minor. 
* sg * 

We have had occasion formerly to call attention to Breslau as 
one of the few German towns where English music is thought tode- 
serve some attention. The program of the sixty-fourth concert of 
the Bohn’sche Gesangverein was devoted to secular music in Eng- 
land in the days of Queen Elizabeth, and included madrigals and 
other works by Dowland. Rossiter, Byrde, Morley, Gibbons, Camp- 
ion, Wilbye, Bull, Ravenscroft, and Cavendish. Before the concert, 
Prof. Bohn gave a sort of a lecture to introduce the selections. We 
could wish that he would come here and repeat his lecture and 
concert, where he would probably find an average audience quite 
as ignorant of some of the composers named as his audience at 
Breslau. 

* 
* * 

A new opera, Astorve, by Herr Joseph Krug-Waldsee, Capell- 
meister at the theaterat Augsburg, was produced at Stuttgart on 
February 25th with fair success. Though not exhibiting any marked 
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individuality, it is thoroughly well written, and contains some real 
dramatic passages. Some of the composer’s choral works have had 
considerable success, and on the whole he may be regarded as a man 
of promise. 


* * 

The Singakademie of Leipsig has celebrated the jubilee of Men 
delssohn’s Elijah by a performance under Herr Paul Klengel. But 
as the first performance at Leipzig did not take place till February 
3rd, 1848, the celebration seemed rather premature, unless it was 
the Birmingham production rather than the Leipzig one which 


they desired to commemorate. 


* 
%* * 


Arnold Krug’s great choral work, ‘‘ Fingal,” for male choir, soli 
and orchestra was recently performed in Holland, at the 20th Dutch 
National Music Festival, and conducted by the composer. The 
work met with great success. It has already been performed in 
Germany by the best choral societies. 


* 
* 


x 

Prof. Krug has just completed a fairy opera. entitled Der Lohn 

der Rose; the text is by Johann von Wildenrodt, the famous author 

of the epic poems ‘‘ Hartwig und die schéne Else,” ‘‘ Der letzte Wen- 
denkonig,” etc. 


* 
* 


* 
The idea is entertained at Breslau of giving some performance 
of Rubinstein’s Christus. The composer’s ideaof establishing bibli- 
cal opera may yet, it would seem, find some sort of realization. 
There seems to be a growing tendency to treat the most sacred per- 
sons and events in a dramatic or quasi-dramatic sort of fashion. 
Thus we find that another Christus, by the Belgian composer Adolphe 
Samuel, has been given at Cologne, but this is mixture of symphony 
and cantata, rather than a dramatic piece. Twoof the movements, 
a chorus descriptive of the entry into Jerusalem, and the march to 
Golgotha,( for orchestra )are said to be extremely effective, but as a 
whole it is not likely to be popular. 
e 
Cornelius’ excellent comic opera J'he Barber of Bagdad has just 
been given for the first time at Mainz, the composer’s birthplace. 
Hitherto Mainz has been rather conspicuous as one of the places 
which do not honor their own prophets. The success was consider- 
able. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ene 


F. P. F. asks. 1 have two young pupils whom I wish to start on 
the piano properly, ages eight and nine, respectively. What in 
your opinion would be the best method to start with in order to 
make them thorough in future? One, the boy, plays the violin a 
very little and the girl knows nothing of music, 

If you do not already know the work I would advise you to look 
over my ‘‘ Twenty Lessons to a Beginner.” I have answered your 
question in that and in the Primer of Music, by Dr. Mason and my- 
self, at greater length and with:more care than I possibly cuuld in 
correspondence. When the Twenty Lessons are completed ( which 
I am told will generally require about forty lessons) I would advise 
taking some such work as Vol. 1, of my Graded Materials, in con- 
nection with such parts of the Primer as you care for, and Mason’s 
Technics, especially in that grade the arpeggios and the two finger 
exercises. Mason’s directions to play something from each one of 
his four books in every day's practice, while desirable, appears to 
me impracticable for young pupilsin school. As soon as the pupils 
reach the third grade, then you will find my Book 1 of Studies in 
Phrasing have a certain important infiuence upon the taste and 
melody-playing of the pupils. It isdue to the combination of selec- 
tions, if you use them properly and insist upon a pure legato. 


ee 
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* * 

‘*In your answers to questions will you kindly reply to this? ” 

‘“Thave sometimes in connection with my piano teaching drilled 
choruses and have played for chorus work all my life. In singing 
hymns and devotiunal music of any kind I have always contended 
that the note at the end of the line—the cadence—is just as good as 
though it were at the beginning and entitled to its time value even 
if it be a dotted half or a whole note. I have fought it out with 
students here but I have been combatted so persistently by the 
pupils of the best teachers that I am determined to know if I am 
wrong. 

‘*T enclose you a line of ‘‘America” as I heard it sung and played 
this morning—two beats for the dotted half note at the cadence in 
every stanza. If itis to be sung so why is not the measure indicated 
three-fourths and two-fourths? Or if it is proper to shorten up meas- 
ures, how much is proper and who is to prevent the choruses from 
clashing at such places ? 

“‘T admit that there are times where the sustaining of the tones 
at the end of the line is tiresome but they always seem to me tire- 
some tunes and unsingable. Your opinion on this point will be in- 
teresting to a number of us as there are in the discussion the pupils 
of five well known teachers.” 1. B. L. 
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It is not absolutely obligatory to hold out a final note its actual 
written value, particularly if the writing has not been done by a 
musician of masterly knowledge as to what he really did desire. 
Sometimes the final note ought to be held longer than it stands, in- 
cluding the next following accent in order to complete the rhythm. 
But to shorten a measure is never right. The tone can be left 
sooner, if desired and the phrase does not require the sustaining. 
But the time must be observed, or the rhythm of the measure as a 
whole is lost. Therefore your ears are right and the congregation 
persisting in such barbarism will undoubtedly bring up in that part 
of Hades where mathematical sins are rectified. The multiplica- 
tion table was completed long before the ten commandments were 
promulgated, and a place arranged for punishing all sins against it. 
Mathematical considerations take precedence of moral, and in fact 
of all others excepting those of physiology. These overrule every- 
thing. The present case is not a question of art but simply of com- 
mon honesty. And of the fact of two and two making four, which 
they do not do when the dotted half is clipped. 


* 
* * 


“IT am in a slight ditficulty about using the soft stop on a piano. 
Several of my fellow teachers are in the same predicament. Can 
practice be of the same amount of good using the soft stop as it is 
without. I should think there is very little difference, but on the 
other hand some of my colleague’s hold that practice is not nearly as 
beneficial with the soft stop as without it. My reason for asking 
your advice is this: Perhaps you know what it is teaching through- 
out the day, all over the town, here,there and everywhere, depriving 
the teacher of his practice. Now Iam a student as well as teacher, 
I must improve, to do that I must practice, as the only time is early 
in the morning and late at night, Iam likely to disturb people, 
but not if I can use the soft stop. I am minus that splendid adjunct 
for piano, the clavier; I cannot afford one so must do without. 
Hoping you will excuse me for intruding on your valuable time.” 

Po &. €, 


Piano practice has several different objects in view. First the 
tonal contents of the music; second the perfection of technic; third 
the perfect reproduction of the music in all its expression. Your 
fingers for general purposes can be more rapidly and surely perfected 
at the practice clavier than at the piano, because you not only have 
your mind free to attend exclusively to the fingers, but by regulat- 
ing the touch you can demand of them a certain minimum of force 
and get it: whereas on the piano you have only one degree of touch. 
except as you add power. This you will do under the influence of 
musical enthusiasm, but you will always do the fatalact of adding 
more power with the strong fingers than with the weak, until your 
ear gets very accurate and discriminating. Then you may be able to 
add just as much with the weak fingers. On the clavier you have 
to do the same power with the weak fingers as with the strong. 
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The soft stop is very good for finger practice, and if you could 
find some way of adding to the force required for depressing the key 
it would add more. 

When you are practicing softly in order to find out mentally 
what there is in the music. the soft stop is just as good asa full 
grand. When youare working at fingers it is just as good. When 
you are trying to play the effect, the tone is better, and you will 
have to dispense with the softstop. Here the clavier has the ad- 
vantage, since you can regulate that in order to do upon it the extra 
force which the loud passages and difficult passages require. 

A person practicing upon the soft stop all the time would be- 
come timid, and be afraid to play loud. 

* 
* * 

‘*T write to ask you a question which I suppose is not often 
asked: Can you tell me where I can sell a violin which in shape cor- 
responds to the cut given on page 201 of your Popular History of 
Music and has on the inside this legend; ‘ Antonius Stradivarius 
Fils facebat in Cermona Amum, 1736 ?? Knowing the lively interest 
you take in such matters I have ventured to write you, and also to 
ask you if it is convenient, to give me the prices which some of these 
have been sold for recently. 


J. H. J. 


The chances are that your violin is not a real Stradivarius. -{f 
it is, it is probably worth from four to seven thousand dollars. If 


it is genuine you should have a pedigree with it, showing when it 
was made, to whom it was sold, and so on down, like an abstract of 
title. 1 doubt whether there is a real Strad in the world today 
which is not thus traceable by means of an abstract. Lyon & Heaiy 
of this city make a specialty of fine violins, Adler & Horn- 
steiner, are very fine merchants of violins. You might write 
to either of them. 


* 
* * 


‘“*T am now seventeen, and have had about two years lessons. 
I am playing in the sixth grade and play my exercises better than 
my pieces. Dou you think that with diligent practice I could be- 
come a good pianist ?” 

If you can play well in the sixth grade at seventeen you ought 
to play the eighth or tenth grade by the time you are twenty. And 
by the age of twenty-two, if yon go on so far. be able to play on the 
level of concert pieces. Nevertheless everything turns upon your 
talent, and what pieces you play best. Exercises are not a good 
measure of ability. The world is full of people who can play exer- 
cises galore, but when they come to pieces are uninteresting. 











REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
HARMONY SIMPLIFIED: OR THE THEORY OF THE TONAL FUNCTIONS 
OF THE CHoRDs. By Dr. Hugo Riemann, translated by Rev. 

H. Bewerunge, professor of Ecclesiastical Music, Maynooth 

College. Augener & Co., London. 12mo, 200 pp. Cloth. 

In this rather fuil work Dr. Riemann has made plans for cer- 
tain very important modifications of the usual manner of teaching 
harmony. He begins with an introduction in which the theory of 
chords is given. He derives the major triad from the partials of a 
sounding string or pipe. The minor triad he derives from a series 
of downward progressions, in which the string length is progres- 
sively multiplied, the downward order of intervals from a funda- 
mental at top being the same as the upward order from a funda- 
mental at bottom of a partial tone series. This involves acceptance 
of his theory of the minor triad. which is still far from proven. 
Probably the fact is that no one as yet is able to explain the minor 
triad authoritively. The evolutionist generally regards it as hav- 
ing resulted from an imperfect intoning of the third in the major 
triad. Dr. Riemann tries to find a basis in accoustics. For the 
latter the present writer as yet does not find the case proven. 
Nevertheless the minor offers the theorist a very interesting nut to 
crack, since at the very moment when nature is offering the primi- 
tive man the material for a major triad in the natural resonance of 
tones. the primeval man himself invariably sings and plays in minor 
long before he attains the clearness of major. And perhaps, even 
more curiously, the advanced musician after having in his child- 
hood learned the sweetness and beauty of the major triad, writes 
his most expressive music in minor. Why is this? Is there anyone 
who can tell? 

For practical purposes, however, it is not necessary to agree 
with Dr. Riemann at this point. He goes on and forms two kinds 
of triads upon every note in the tone system, an over-klang (minor 
triad) and an wnder-klang, (minor triad of the fifth below), each 
made in the same way; the over-klang with a major third and a per- 
fect fifth, the under-klang with a major third below and a perfect 
fifth below. These triads he writes in every possible position for 
four parts, including what are called inversions, from the very 
start. . 

Next he unites two triads, a tonic and a dominant, either over 
or under in turn, and these triads he connects in as many different 
ways as possible, not employing the usual figured bass at all, direct- 
ing the alternation of chords merely leaving the leading of the 
voices for the student to manage. Later exercises are given with a 
fixed voice, soprano, alto, tenor or bass, in turn, with a suggestion 
of harmonies, and in this way all the problems of four-part writing 
are met and vanquished. 
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At another stage a third chord is added, a subdominant, for 
Dr. Riemann regards all the contents of the key as appertaining to 
these three triads. The dominant seventh he regards as defining 
the key in consequence of the added seventh being a subdominant 
element, thus bringing together both sides of the key. Still later 
different clefs are introduced, transposing parts, passing notes and 
all sorts of dissonances. 

It is impossible from a cursory examination to say whether this 
work would or would not prove a convenient text-book for actual 
use; but the impression of the writer is that a student carried 
through it working out all the exercises in all the keys desired, 
would arrive at a very pure and a very practical working knowledge 
of harmony by a road which while involving a good deal of work 
would also be entirely intelligible at every point. Practically the 
book covers elementary counterpoint as well as harmony. 


NATURAL LAWS OF MUSICAL EXPRESSION. Hans Schmitt. 

This work of the eminent professor of the Conservatory of 
Music at Vienna is worthy the attention of every thoughtful stu- 
dent of music. 

The central idea of Mr. Schmitt’s work is to measure the value 
in expression of musical notes per se according to their value in 
rhythm, duration, pitch and harmony. By this means he points 
out two fundamental laws at work in the expression of music, viz. 
the Jaw of force or accent and the law of velocity or tempo. : 

Referring to the law of accent Herr Schmitt says: ‘‘ If a rhyth- 
mic note is at the same time long in duration, high in pitch and dis- 
sonant in harmonic character it demands an accent for these four 
reasons.” In this manner he causes the notes of a composition to 
stand out like the actors in a Shakespearian drama, each note hav- 
ing its part to fulfill, nothing more nor nothing less. There is no 
such thing as a ‘‘ Star” note dazzling the other parts into insigni- 
ficance and destroying the all important unity of an interpretation, 
according to this law. A careful study of this portion of Herr 
Schmitt’s work ought to give us more unity in musical interpreta- 
tion. 

The second half of this work is devoted to a consideration of the 
laws of velocity in musical expression Herr Schmitt arrives at this 
law in the same manner as in the preceeding one, indicating the 
tempo according to the harmonic structure, pitch and rhythm of 
the notes. Indeed the proof of the efficacy of these laws is seen 
in the possibility of a consistent application of them to all forms of 
music. What Herr Schmitt says concerning the infiuence of the 
harmonic structure upon the tempo should elevate the importance 
of athorongh knowledge of the laws of harmony to every inter- 
preter of music. 

Many of the illustrations in the latter part of Herr Schmitt’s 
work bring the strong light of common sense upon a good deal of 
the pseudo artistic moonshine of the school of inspirationists. Herr 
Schmitt in contradistinction to the common idea that ‘‘ Time is 
Soul of Music,” says: ‘‘ Time is the Pulse of Music.” Many of Herr 
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Schmitt’s other sayings in this work tempt to quotation especially 
in that portion devoted tomelody. On the whole, a study of this 
work should be a profitable one tothe student, and yet if persisted 
in to a too great extent might produce a rigidity of style in the in- 
terpreter. However the risk is worth the running for any student 
who desires a solidity and unity of interpretation. 


PRONOUNCING AND DEFINING DICTIONARY OF Music. By W. S. 
B. Mathews and Emil Liebling. Pp. 200, 12mo. Cloth. John 
Church Co. $1.00. 

This little volume undertakes to supply the following desiderata: 
A vocabulary of musical terms practically complete, all foreign 
words pronounced, more extended definitions and explanations of 
important topics, such as ‘“‘ temperment,” “‘ tonic,” ‘‘ key,” ‘‘ pedal.” 
etc., with certain matters of general value at the beginning. These 
are a Summary of Musical Notation, a Synopsis of Musical Forms 
including an original classification of forms by the senior Editor, 
and many other matters of practical utility. In the nature of the 
case such a work is to be judged by its actual value in daily use. Its 
preparation involved a large amount of labor from both editors, 
well known experienced musicians, and both familiar with the 
needs to be satisfied in such a work. In point of completeness it is 
believed that the present work is in advance of any other small 
volume before the public. The phraseology is also more nearly cor- 
rect, or in the expressive language of the public ‘“‘up to date.” 

‘‘ Dictionary of Music seems tobea very modest title for the 
recent volume of Mathews and Liebling. Besides the clearly defi- 
nitive paragraphs pertaining to musical phaseology, this work, 
contains much material of encylopedic value. The attention of the 
reader should be called to the introductory pages upon the classifi- 
cation of the musical forms by the senior editor, W. S. B. Mathews, 
who has here given in afew pages a compendium of the first half 
of his clever pamphlet on Musical Form. The same clearness of 
diction and directness of thought which impresses the student in 
this introduction, appears in the dictionary itself, notably in those 
portions which relate to musical form. Also many of the remarks 
on the theory of music are worthy of a larger type and more con- 
spicuous position. Indeed throughout the book there frequently 
occurs extended paragraphs which should be of great assistance to 
the student of harmony and composition. In this work there is 
also displayed a thorough knowledge of the mechanism of the dif- 
ferent musical instruments with an accountof the improvements 
and development up to the present time. The work is therefore 
one which every student ought to have. ” 

B. H. D. 
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PUBLISHERS NOTES, 


Singers Desiring Coaching Lessons in their Repertory, are reminded that Mrs, 
Johanna Hess-Burr, who until recently has confined her work to coach- 
ing a few of the more prominent artists, will remain in Chicago the 
greater part of thesummer, and may be found, with a competent corps 
of assistants, at her commodious studios, 2036 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, 
where all communications should be addressed. Mrs. Burr’s work is 
known to the well informed to be of a very superior character, vocally, 
musically and dramatically. be yhoo tee 


The Album of Compositions by Beethoven, Chopin and Schubert, promised some months: 
ago, will soon be ready. The engraving and manufacture has taken much 
more time than expected. 


Musical Scholarships. We are prepared to give energetic canvassers liberal terms 
for the month of May. For ten subscribers to Music, at $3.00 each, sent 
direct to this office, we will give either of the following $25.00 scholarships: 

No. 1. Ascholarship for tuition valued at catalogue prices $25, in one of 
the largest and best known musical colleges of the United States. 

No. 2. A full scholarship in Mr. W. S. B. Mathews’ Summer Class, valued 
at $25.00. See announcement in another place. 


Practice Clavier for Sale. We have forsale a Practice Clavier little used, and as 
good as new, at a slight reduction from the list price. Address this office. 


Erard Harp for Sale. A superior Erard Concert Harp, in perfect order, for sale 
at a bargain. Cost in London $800. Will be sold for $500. Address this 
office. 


Canvassers are at Liberty to select Musical Works from the list published in 
November, 1895. Any combination desired at about the rate of $1.25 in 
books for each subscriber. A copy will be sent on application. 


Removal. Note that the American Conservatory of Music has removed to 
Kimball Hall, 243 Wabash Avenue. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





Music, one year (with premium as offered)... ws sens «0s eOO 
Music, with Mathews’ ‘‘ Popular History of Music”.......... $3.50 
Music, with Review of Reviews,...............ccceeeeceeeees $4.50 
Music, One Year witht Houde... . .. <6. 6c ccccccccccsncsececsecees $3.50 
Music, with The Cosmopolitan,............... cc cece cece cece eee $3.70 
Music, with Littell’s Living Age ....................c cece $9.00 
Music, with McClure’s Magazine................. cece cece eee $3.75 


Address with checks, postal orders, drafts, or express money orders. 


MUSIC MAGAZINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
A 1402-5 AUDITORIUM TOWER, CHICAGO. 
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PRONOUNCING AND DEFINING 


DICTIONARY - MUSIC, 
By W. S. B. MATHEWS anp EMIL LIEBLING, 


This work, just completed by two distinguished musicians, offers students 
the following advantages peculiar to itself. 


1. <A Large Vocabulary, including all Musical Terms. 
2. Pronunciations of all Foreign Terms. 


3. Larger treatment of important topics, such as Measure, Key, 
Temperment, ete. 


An Introduction Containing a Synopsis of Musical Forms, Musical 
Notation, etc. Should be in the hands of every student. 


Elegantly Printed. Bound in Cloth. 200 Pages. 


JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 


CHICAGO. CINCINNATI. 





MUSIC ° 
EDUCATION. =. 


‘*Music teaches most exquisitely the art of development.”—D' Israeli. 


MR. CALVIN BRAINARD CADY 


Announces a Summer Normal Course at the Auditorium, Chicago, June 
29th to July 22d, 1896. Special Subject, ‘‘Music Education of the Child in 
Relation to Pianoforte Technique and Interpretation.” A series of Cham 
ber and Pianoforte Music Programs will be presented by students. The 
following are some of the important works: 

Chamber Music. Brahms:—Op. 120, No. 2, (first time in Chicago) 

op. 100, op. 101. 

Beethoven:—Op. 70, No. 2. Op. 30, No. 2. 

Mendelssohn:—Op. 46, etc, 


Pianoforte solos by Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn and Chopin. 


For further information, address Room 55, Auditorium Building. 















































INSTRUMENTS. 
%xTHE CELEBRATED 


LYON & HEALY HARP 


—— " HICAGO is the 

& Br ebhbr eas custodian of one 
Sz% of the greatest inven- 
tions of the century, 
and one that is destined 
to be of permanent im- 
portance to art. All 
music lovers are de- 
lighted that the harp is 
rapidly resuming the 
place it held in past 
centuries, and they will 
rejoice in the knowl- 
jedge that there has 
recently been patented 
in Chicago a device that 
will revolutionize the 
idea of harp music.”— 
Chicago Times-Herald. 
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International 
Exposition, 
Antwerp, 1894. 
Columbian 
Exposition, 
Chicago, 1893. 






























































Indorsed by the Great- 
est Living Harpists..... 
seed Including 

Cheshire, Aptommas, 
Breitschuck, Cervantes, 
Snoer, Bauer-Ziech, 
Alberstotter, Bressler, 
Posse, Poenitz, 
Schuecker and others. 





Send for = TVON & HEALY, Wa" 4" 


Catalogue. .....Manufacturers..... Adams St. 
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FRAU KATHERINA LOHSE-KLAFSKY. 


From W. W. Kimball Co’s. Souvenir of the 
Damyrosch Opera Co. by permission, 
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JUNE, 1896. 


MUSIC IN VASSAR COLLEGE. 


| AM sorry that I have been prevented by illness from an- 

swering your letter earlier. The subject of the list of 
questions is in my estimation a very important one; and I 
am glad to give you whatever information I can in regard to 
the status in Vassar, as well as to write briefly upon the 
general educational problem. 

1. Musical instruction is offered at Vassar in (a,) the his- 
tory of music, several courses; (b,) the theory of music, from 
notation to free composition; (c,) the mastery of instruments, 
namely, the voice, the piano, the organ, and the violin. In 
addition there are occasional courses of general lectures on 
music, illustrated and otherwise, and a series of concerts 
ach year by the best artists, free to the whole college. 
Several organizations, likewise, study music more or less 
seriously, e. g. the college choir and Choral Club (of about 
fifty members) are trained by the professor of music, and a 
society composed of all the students who are under instruc- 
tion in music gives monthly recitals with carefully prepared’ 
programs. There are five teachers in the department. 

2. The head of the department is a full professor in the 
college with the asual professor’s salary. 

3. Instruction in history and theory, given by the pro- 
fessor of music is offered among the electives for the A. B. 
degree, which is in fact the only undergraduate degree con- 
ferred at Vassar. Instruction in the mastery of an instru- 
ment is not considered to be in the line of a college educa- 
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tion; it is, therefore, permitted only as an extra without 
credit toward the degree. A post-graduate degree of Mus. 
B. is offered on the completion of approved courses of 
graduate study. 

Your last two questions call, as it seems to me, for a 
somewhat more extended answer than direct replies alone 
would admit, if I may be allowed the space for it. 

Professor Gevaert’s address before the Belgian Royal 
Academy, published in Music of December 1895 and January 
1896, sets forth very forcibly the fact that the art of music 
has taken a place in the life of the nineteenth century tran- 
scending every other: it is ‘* Zhe art of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’’ and educators can no longer ignore its claim to seri- 
ous attention. No man can now regard himself as liberally 
educated who is wholly ignorant of the works of the great 
composers and the estimation in which they are held by those 
who love music; just as he would deem it essential to the 
broadest culture that he know something of the world’s great 
poets, although he might have no special fondness for poetry. 
At-present, however, if he wishes to systematically acquire 
that knowledge he is forced, usually, to pursue the same 
methods of study which are taken by aspirants to profes- 
sionalism, since the institutions of learning which recognize 
music at all, all model their courses more or less completely 
along these lines. Otherwise he is compelled to pick up his 
knowledge in the expensive way (as to time and energy) 
which characterizes all haphazard acquirements. 

The pressure of society to compel such a knowledge on 
the part of its cultivated members is constantly greater, and 
the disposition to meet this demand is keeping pace with it. 
Unfortunately the attempts in schools of higher education to 
supply knowledge and appreciation of the Art of Music have 
been made for the most part, as it seems to me, without an 
adequate apprehension of the conditions of the problem. It 
is assumed that only the theoretical study of music has in- 
tellectual value; and, hence, one of three attitudes is main- 
tained:—Kither theoretical branches alone are taught, or 
practical branches are added as a concession, with a distinc- 
tion made between students who pursue such courses and the 
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rest of the student body, or a separate school of music is 
brought into more or less close connection with the institu- 
tion. In all these cases the assumption is that the art of 
music, being on a par with the other arts, painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture, may therefore be studied as a practical 
art or studied about dilettante fashion. There is, however, 
a distinction to be drawn between music and the other arts, 
which, though apparently trival, is for educational purposes 
of the utmost importance; namely, that the appeal is made 
to the ear, and not as in the other cases, to the eye. 

Music allies itself, since it is built up from a systematic 
use of sound symbols, with human speech. Indeed there is 
much reason to think that the origin of both is the same, 
and that the essential elements of music are historically the 
earlier. Whatever be the thought-content of music, struct- 
urally music is a language. Its development followed that 
of the speech-languages at a long distance, to be sure, since 
the struggle for existence did not require its aid. Thus it 
happened that art-music was left one side to blossom at last 
as the flower of civilization. As with all languages there 
was first the long period of development as language, and 
then came the beginnings of permanent literature. Not until 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries did the real exploiting 
of the resources of music as an art-language come about; 
while it is in the sixteenth century that we first meet with 
those musical compositions which have place in the 
permanent literature of the art. The mass of that literature 
is now enormous, and offers a field for the most extended 
study. For while the language, music, was from the outset 
a tongue common to all civilized peoples, its literature has 
been widely varied, being strongly influenced by the different 
national characteristics, and responding with marvellous 
quickness to all those currents of thought and feeling which 
sway society as well as individuals. 

Education in musie must, of course, aim at knowledge 
and appreciation of this music-literature. But it cannot be 
too strongly insisted upon that 7» order to understand music 
as literature it is first necessary to know it as a language. 
One must have a speaking acquaintance with it as a language 
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in order to have any real sense of its literary qualities. 
Music is the most alive of all living languages, in that it can- 
not be disassociated from sound. In this respect it allies itself 
with that art-use of speech which we find in poetry and musi- 
cal prose, where also the sound element cannot be lost sight 
ot. To attempt to contine one’s study of the language-music, 
to its grammatical and rhetorical structure‘as it appears in the 
written form is, therefore, like attempting to reach the 
charms of French or German poetry by a study of these lan- 
guages purely through the eye. Indeed it is worse, for no 
one would ever study poetry without formulating for him- 
self some method of pronouncing it; whereas the ‘* speaking 
of music’ is so difficult that to one who has not already gone 
through a long course of training therein, or who does not 
take such a course in connection with his grammatical one, 
it is practically impossible to mentally frameOthe sounds of 
the symbols with which he is concerning himself. Indeed, 
professional musicians who can sit down with a:score and 
read it as one does a newspaper are far too few; which is 
another way of saying that there are far too many musicians 
uneducated in their own profession, This is not surprising, 
perhaps, when we remember that education in one’s mother 
tongue is carried on night and day from infancy, for years, 
as a spoken language, before the supplementary process of 


studying it as an eye-language is added. Whereas music as 
a spoken language is but the occasional diversion of most 
people; and the written form of it is usually learned in such 
a fashion that the student produces its sounds on an instru- 
ment without being aware of what is to result until the tones 


are actually heard. 

It would be out of place to examine in detail here the 
‘ause of this faulty method of music-study. But one of the 
chief reasons should be mentioned, namely, that the number 
of symbols in music, and the variety and subtlety of their 
combinations, make a mastery of the elements of the lan 
guage more difficult than of most articulate languages. 
Of the four constituents of sownd—pitch, duration, 
force and color, all of which enter into the structure of 
music, only the last is absolutely essential in the case of many 
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languages; inflection, quantity and accent being but valuable 
adjuncts of speech, not determinitive of the meaning thereof. 
In music the exactness with which the pitch, the length, the 
force, and finally, though in elementary study Jess impor- 
tantly, the color of tones must be defined calls for an accuracy 
of perception and fine adjustment of powers in use that only 
a few oriental languages can approach. For the mental dis- 
cipline derived from the study of phonetics, pure and simple, 
music offers unparalled advantages. This discipline is not 
less severe when we approach the formal, grammatical and 
rhetorical study of language. It may fairly be declared to 
be equal to that of any speech-language. 

In view, then, of what has been said, the standpoint of 
our colleges and universities in regard to music ought to bea 
simple one. Music is a language with a rich and varied lit- 
erature, the acquaintance with which must enter into any 
scheme of liberal culture. Thestudy of music should, there- 
fore, be put on a par with that of any other tongue; and 
the methods of language-study used, and the quality of work 
required should be in keeping with college and university 
standards. Since it is a living tongue the greater stress 
should be put upon the speaking of it; but, as with other 
languages, grammatical knowledge of it must be included in 
any scheme of adequate study. Advanced courses in the lit- 
erature itself, and general courses in the history of the Jan- 
guage and literature should be afforded to those who first 
know the language. All of these courses, so far as offered in 
a college, must be a part of the regular curriculum leading 
to the usual college degree. What the limit in the number 
of courses open to under graduates should be would de- 
pend upon the attitude of the college toward specializing in 
any department. But as distinguished from university 
courses it should be recognized that college courses in music 
ought to bear the same relation to those of a music-school 
proper that college courses in physiology or chemistry do to 
the work in the same department of a medical school, or that 
a course in Roman law in college does to law school courses. 
The specially talented music student who desires the broad 
foundation of liberal college training should find the college 
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courses in music a most valuable preparation for later pro- 
fessional training, but no substitute for it. 

To answer now more specifically your question, taking 
the last one first: — 

7. The object of a college education is to supply breadth 
of view, and general appreciation of the relation of things 
in life, quite as much as the ‘‘discipline of attention and 
application.’? No serious student of music would fail of 
attaining this latter. But the capacity of music to absorb 
one’s whole time and energy both in youth and in mature 
years is such that, if anything, extra care should be taken 
by a college student who plans to devote his life to music to 
make himself acquainted with those lines of study that are 
the more remote from his specialty. Professor Boyesen, in 
an address before the Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, at Colum- 
bia, Dec. 1893, said referring to the earlier days when the 
modern languages and sciences were struggling for recogni- 
tion in the college curriculum. ++ It was inconceivable to the 
average professor that that which he did not know could 
comparein value with that which he did know.”’ Music, which 
centuries ago held its honorable place in the ‘‘ quadrivium”’ 
of university studies, is now asserting once more its worthi- 
ness to stand among its fellows as a part of the equipment 
of a cultivated man; and it should be a matter of decided 
concern that no student of music fall under like severe criti- 
cism with reference to other branches of learning. Mv ad- 
vice to the college student who intends to be a musician is 
to choose his studies over a wide range, and neglect if nec- 
essary his music for the time, beyond the attention to tech- 
nique which will serve to retain what power he has already 
acquired. 

6. As for the students who do not care to ‘speak 
music,’’ yet would like to know something about it to add to 
their general culture:—Most colleges provide every year a 
series of lectures under the auspices of the various depart- 
ments, by which an untechnical acquaintance with the field 
occupied by the department may in time be acquired. Such 


lecture courses are oft en very valuable, although they do not 
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count for ‘‘hours’’ toward a college degree. It is good ad- 
vice to all students never to miss these lectures; and the same 
advice should apply to all the concerts, recitals, analysis- 
lectures, ete., which a department of musie in a college 
ought to continually present as general aids to the apprecia- 
tion of music. Further than this, those who are able to 
profitably study at all the language (to be judged in the 
same way in which one would judge of capacity for the study 
of the sciences, mathematics, or other languages) might 
well take all the music electives which any standard college 
course would permit. 

The mechanical difficulties inseparable from the mastery 
of most instruments, such as the piano or violin, are so great 
that elementary instruction in practical music based on the 
use of these means of expression would be out of place in a 
college curriculum. With the present opportunities every- 
where afforded for acquiring the technique of these instru- 
ments it is possible to insist at once, as with the ancient 
languages, upon considerable proficiency before entering 
college. What is at present not so easily found, a scholarly 
treatment of the grammar of music (harmony, etc.,) may 
well be made the first reguired course in the college, for 
those who take music at all. On the other hand it would 
not be out of place to offer elementary courses in practical 
music based upon the use of the human voice, if set into 
immediate relation to the grammatical course. This is, in 
fact, almost the only instrument which can be taken up de 
novo by students as mature as are in our colleges, with any 
possibility of acquiring real proficiency without excessive 
labor. Courses in vocal music as severe as would be suita- 
ble for a college curriculum might afford a facility in 
‘¢speaking ’’ the language which, taken in connection with 
thorough courses in grammar, would enable the student to 
do profitable work later in the form, history, and literature 
of the art. 

GEO. C. Gow. 
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LTHOUGH it may be safely predicted that posterity 
will never grant to Anton Rubinstein a place in the 
very first ranks of composers, nevertheless, the great value of 
many of the works he has left behind him cannot be ques- 
tioned. Some of his instrumental compositions are of singu- 
lar beauty and his vocal music constitutes in itself an imper- 
ishable monument to his genius. Of his songs, no complete 
edition has yet been published (so far as the present writer is 
aware) and it is on that account impossible to state their ex- 
act number with any degree of certainty. It will suffice 
therefore to say that for the purpose of this essay between 
eighty and ninety songs were studied; and it is believed that 
not one of much importance was overlooked. While it is 
difficult to give in general terms the characteristics of these 
compositions there are two groups to which special reference 
will be made, and in addition a few words of comment will 
be necessary in regard to two or three of the songs individu- 
ally. 

Rubinstein has set to music a number of translations from 
the Persian of Mirza-Schaffy, and it is generally admitted 
that he has been very successful in imparting to these com- 
positions an oriental character. As they are somewhat 
unique in this respect it may be of interest to notice the 
principal devices which the composer has resorted to in order 
to produce this oriental coloring. It should, however, be 
stated first of all, that the well known ‘+ Der Asra” and also 
‘¢ Klinge, klinge mein Pandero”’ are here grouped with those 
having the text derived from the Persian because they are 
both composed in the same general style as the others, al- 
though one of them is supposed to be Spanish. The chief 
peculiarities of the oriental songs are four in number:—(1. ) 
Having an interval of an augmented second or a minor third 
between two successive notes of the melody—particularly in 
descending passages. Examples of this may be seen in ‘‘ Die 
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Weise guter Zecher ist,’’ +‘ Schlag die Tschadra zuraeck,” 
‘+ Nicht mit Engeln,” and several others. (2.) The us¢ of 
triplets in the melody—especially in descending passages. 
The songs just mentioned contain examples of this. (3.) 
Giving considerable prominence to fifths. For this, see es- 
pecially the bass in the accompaniments to ‘‘ Ich fuehle deinen 
Odem’”’ and +: Gelb rollt mir zu Fuessen.’’ (4.) The use 
of that unusual rhythm five-fourths. As an example of this, 
one may notice a passage in ‘‘Gott hiess die Sonne gluehen. ”’ 
There are altogether about fifteen of these oriental songs, the 
most successful—from a musical standpoint being, ‘+ Gelb 
rollt mir zu Fuessen,” ** Der Asra,’? and ‘*‘ Thu’ nicht so 
sproede.’’ 

The Spring songs of Rubinstein are about seven in num. 
ber. Though some of them are pleasing they cannot on the 
whole be considered very successful since they lack the light- 
ness and spontaneity which are essential in such works. 
Other composers have accomplished greater things along this 
line, especially Schumann in his ‘+ Fruehlingsnacht’’ and 
Mendelssohn in several of his Spring songs. It is instruct: 
ive in this connection to compare the settings given by Ru- 
binstein and Mendelssohn to the poem commencing ‘¢ Durch 
den Wald.’’ The latter composer undoubtedly takes the 
first place in this instance. 

But Rubinstein had also his peculiar successes, and to 
two of these a few words must now be devoted. His setting 
ting of Heine’s little poem *‘ Du bist wie eine Blume” is a 
masterpiece. So fascinating is the music and yet so simple 
and appropriate to the text that the work of Schumann and 
Liszt—not to be mentioned a small army of less important 
composers—is clearly surpassed; indeed it can scarcely be 
expected that an equally beautiful setting will ever be pro- 
duced. Another song requiring special notice is ‘+ Die 
Waldhexe,” a fine composition which does not receive as much 
attention as it deserves from vocalists. It is similiar in a 
general way to Schubert’s ++ Erlkoenig,” but there is not 
the slightest suggestion of imitation in it; and, although it 
lacks the sustained greatness of the latter composition, it 
contains some very beautiful passages, and its ending is even 
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superior to that uf the ‘‘ Erlkoenig.’’ Indeed it may be 
doubted whether there is in all vocal (solo) literature anything 
more touching and tragic than the last few measure of ‘‘ Die 
Waldhexe.’’ Few listeners could fail to be moved by that 
low passage in monotone, for the voice, telling of the dead 
rider lying in the witch’s arms; or the wonderful pathetic 
measures immediately following, where, accompanying the 
words, ** Und Liebe ruft: ‘ komm balde,’ ” the piano whispers 
the love melody heard earlier in the song; or the terrible 
clash of those octaves on C; or the moaning of the final 
pianissimo chords, in the last of which, by the omission of 
the particular notes for which the ear most strongly calls 
(and the entire suppression of the third), there is produced a 
sense of absolute hopelessness and desolation. 

In the songs of Rubinstein there are certain peculiarities— 
structural peculiarities they may be called—to which some 
attention should be given before passing on the more practi- 
val part of our subject. The composer makes use of eighteen 
different keys, showing, however, a preference for the major 
keys with flats in their signature. In this respect his cus- 
tom is somewhat different from that of other great music- 
ians, the great tendency being either to use sharps and flats 
with about equal frequency or to give greater prominence to 
sharps—Mendelssohn’s songs being particularly note-worthy 
in this respect. The voice part of Rubinstein’s songs pre 
sents another unusual feature, the average compass being 
greater than that found in the case of Schubert, Schumann, 
and other classical composers. This is due, however, not to 
an excessive range being required in a number of the songs, 
but to the fact that very few of them require a small compass, 
almost every one extending beyond an octave. The compass 
required varies from one to two octaves, the average being 
nearly a quarter of a tone beyond a major tenth. The songs 
are composed as a rule for a soprano of tenor voice, very 
many of them having G, above the treble staff, for the highest 
note. Another striking peculiarity is the evident fondness 
of Rubinstein for concluding his songs by the striking of the 
key-note—alone, or usually in octaves— without either the 
third or fifth being present. Most composers employ very 
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sparingly this simple, and often unsatisfactory ending, Schu- 
bert and Mendelssohn, for example, using it in only about five 
per cent of their songs; but with Rubinstein about thirty-two 
per cent close in this way. 

Fifteen of our composer’s songs have been chosen as of 
special interest to vocalists. The object in presenting such 
a selected list is to meet the needs of those who are not 
thoroughly familiar with the works and who may wish for 
some information which will enable them to select a few of 
the best of the songs which are adapted for any (commonly 
recognized) type of voice. The works of greatest value are 
placea in the first group, but no more detailed arrangement 
is attempted, the numbering being merely for convenience. 
The key mentioned after each song is believed to be that in 
which it was composed. 

The first group contains:— 


1. Sehnsucht. F major. 

2. Du bist wie eine Blume. G major. 

3. Der Asra. G minor. 

4, Gelb rollt mir zu Fuessen. B flat major. 
5. Es blinkt der Thau. F major. 

6. Die Waldhexe. E minor. 


The second group consists of :— 

7. Der Traum. D flat major. 

8. Fliehe hin, Nachtigall. G major. 

9. Wenn ich kommen dich seh’. D major. 

10. Morgenlied. E major. 

11. Thw’ nicht so sproede. A flat major. 

12. Der fallende Stern. C major. 

13. Neue Liebe. E flat major. 

14. Good Night. E flat major. 

15. Als ich zum ersten Mal dich sah, E flat major. 

Classifying these songs according to the various types of 
voice for which they are suitable the following groups are 
obtained :— 

For soprano:—Nos. 2, 3, 5, 7, 10, 12, 13 and 15 in the 
original keys. No. 2 would suit some sopranos better when 
transposed down to F major. No. 6 should also perhaps be 
added to the list for, though the words of the song are much 
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more appropriate for a male than a female vocalist, it might 
be effectively rendered in the original key, by some dramatic 
sopranos. Nos. 8 and 9 might also be made available in the 
original keys when translated, the German text being suit- 
able for a male voice only. Vocalists to whom such a con- 
sideration seems of no importance would of course be free to 
use these songs with the original texts. 

The mezzo-soprano:—No. 12 in the original key, or 
transposed to B flat major; and the foliowing when trans- 
posed, No.2 in Fmajor, No.3 in E minor (or for higher voices 
in F sharp minor), No. 5 in E major, No. 7 in C major, No. 
8 (in translations) in F major, No. 9 (in translations) in C 
major and Nos. 13 and 15 in D flat major. 

For contralto:—No. 3 in Eminor, No. 5 in E flat major. 
No. 12 in B flat major, and No. 15 in D flat major. Of 
these, Nos. 3 and 15 require good control of the upper 
tones as faras F, and may not therefore always be available 
for true contraltos. No. 2 is sometimes transposed into E 
flat major for contraltos, but this can scarcely be commended, 
as the general character of the song is thereby considerably 
altered. 

For tenor:—Every number except 14. They should all 
be sung in the original keys, except that No. 2 would suit 
some voices better when transposed to F major, and No. 11 
might sometimes be preferred in G major. 

For high baritone:—No, 14 in the original key, and 
transposed, No. 1 in E flat major, No, 2 in F major (re- 
quiring a light voice), No. 8 in E minor, No. 4 in A flat 
major, No. 5 in E major, No. 9 in C major, No, 12 in B 
flat major, No. 13 in D flat major (requiring high G flat), 
and No. 15 in D flat major. The transposition of No. 11 
to F major would make it available, but the general effects 
of the song would be interferred with. 

For low baritone (‘* bass ’’):—No. 14 in the original key, 
or, probably better, transposed to D major. No. 5 trans- 
posed to E flat major would be useful for low baritones who 
van reach upper E natural. The use of this song in D major 
is not to be commended. No. 4 transposed to G major 
would also require upper E, but so great a departure from 


the original key would cause the song to become very heavy. 
C. E. Saunpers, Pu. D. 














THF MINOR TRIAD AND THE CHORD OF 
THE DIMINISHED SEVENTH. 


HE only difference in the simplicity of formation of the 

two triads, is, that in the minor the compound ratio 
is more complicated than in the other, though 
not as much more as the three large numbers would at first 





—as a whole 


seem to show, for they are not prime but very composite 
numbers, the highest prime among their factors being 5, and 
therefore the harmony is of the Quincal order, like that of 
the major triad. 

The major triad, vibrating in its three forms, either as 
3:4:5, 4:5:6, or 5:6:8, is the most harmonious triad possible, 
since its vibrational proportion is the simplest possible; and 
being so very simple and harmonious, it can afford to reverse 
the more natural position of its two duads, and still be sim- 
ple enough to be quite musical, even harmonious. But, 
while it can be called consonant, there is in its effect some- 
thing of heaviness, a somber impression. (It should be said 
here that it is not the minor Third, as such, which gives this 
impression, though we find this idea in books; this effect is 
from the association of the three tones. It is not as free 
and exhilarating as the major triad, and this on account of a 
little complication in its vibrational construction—as a whole. 
Just how this effect is brought by the ear to the mind or 
soul I know not, and will kindly leave it to the acoustical 
physiologist to explain. But these are the easily ascertained 
laws of the numerical constrnction of the minor triad, and 
they are perfectly reasonable and explicable. Overtones 
there are, but we are not in this paper committed to them, 
either as the makers or the unmakers of harmony. They 
are so nearly inaudible as not to be any potent factor of 
either musical harmony or disharmony. The minor triad is 
merely one of the forms of simply combined vibrations, and 
as it must have some musical character or other for the ear, 
it has its own; and I cannot find anything the matter with it. 
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As to the question, which tone in the minor triad is the 
root? While it is not quite as definite in this as in the ma- 
jor, still the ear, in the first place, decides pretty clearly 
that it is the lowest tone in the first position (10:12:15), as 
in the major triad. This is accounted for by the superior 
ruling of the Fifth (10:15 or 2:3), whose vibrational nature 
is much more simple than that of the other two intervals; 
though, on the mere ground of its dva/ number, 2, as the 
base of its ratio, it would have no better reason for being the 
root than the middle term, which is also represented by a 
dual number, 4, in relation to the highest tone, 5. But it 
is not necessary for a musical polytone to have a root, and 
only a few of the most harmonious can be said to have one. 

It should be remembered that in order to hear these two 
triads so as to thoroughly compare their effects, they must 
not be those of the piano and organ, in which the major triad 
is about one-seventh of an equal semitone (twelfth part of an 
Octave, or unce) too large, and the minor Third is about the 
same too small, though our uncial system allows the Fifth 
to be almost exactly perfect. A Fifth, however, and some- 
times Thirds, will be found in natural tune by accident, that 
is, when the instrument, as a whole, has become out of tune, 
or has not been tuned evenly. But it would be rare indeed 
to find a complete major and a complete minor triad on the 
same root tone in anything very near natural tune, unless 
intentionally thus tuned, not tempered. The real difference 
between such pure major and minor Thirds is not therefore 
our uncial semitone, and is still farther from the well known 
diatonic semitone (15:16); it is in fact only about one-third 
part of a ‘*tone,’’ and vibrates as 24:25. The major triad 
of the common simple accordeon is indeed perfect, or so in- 
tended; but that simple instrument can give no minor triad, 
properly speaking. It has the triad 6:7:9, but this is some- 
thing quite different from the minor triad, as I have formerly 
shown in this magazine, though it is identified with it in our 
chromatic scale, Its vibrational stavement might at first 
suggest that it is of simpler construction than the minor 
triad, but although a peculiarly harmonious triad, especially 
when heard with two other tones completing the beautiful 
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major Ninth chord (4:5:6:7:9), the most harmonious pentad 
in music, it belongs to a lower order of harmony than does 
the minor triad proper, it being Septal, while the latter is 
Quincal, its highest prime being 5. 

I am under obligation to Mr, John C. Fillmore, whose 
‘¢Undertone”’ article on ‘+The Acoustic Relation of the 
Minor Chord,” in the first number of Music (Nov., 1891), 
gave me a new interest in the numerical but non-acoustic 
view of that chord. And when Miss Clarke’s very different 
view appeared in a following number, I then wished to com- 
plete a triad of sentiments by forwarding my own. But at 
the same time not wishing to pose as a polesnic, and on a 
minor issue too, being also then unknown to the readers of 
the magazine, I held my peace till now; and so have always 
been reserving the Minor Triad to be taken up with the 
Diminished Seventh, and also the D. S. to be taken up with 
the M. L! 

The Diminished Seventh; therefore, must come in now 
or never; but it needs a whole article. The view I attempt 
to give here is original with me, and I have alluded to it 
before in these pages. Mr. Ellis too has given one form of 
my vibrational proportion of the chord as I gave it to him 
and has credited it to me on page 477 of his second edition 
of Helmholtz (London, 1885), but evidently without too much 
study on his part. Mr. Ellis himself has a rationale of this 
chord, which he also gives in the book, and it is far-fetched 
indeed. * 

From some men I would have taken it asa joke. To 
what straits are the disciples of Helmholtz put! I really 
hope that they will yet find some real explanation of the 
minor triad and also the diminished Seventh, as well as other 
chords. But the path which he has struck out for them does 
seem as yet to lead them only into the wilderness! 

This tetrad, like the more harmonious one, 4:5:6:7—the 





*The usually given ratios of the intervals of the Diminished Seventh chord 
afford no rationale whatever of its musical character, for such an interval as 
64:75, called an augmented Second, and its inversion, 75:128, a Diminished 
Seventh, could have no endurable harmony at all, did they not happen to 
approximate to 6:7 and 7:12, the difference being but four nils. But Mr. Ellis 
seriously gives something which he considers a musical justification of the 
chord, and it is 10:12:14:17! The prime 17 in amusical chord! Oh! And yet 
14:17 is something like a minor Third (5:6), but about 104 nils larger. 
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latter being the musical justification of the dominant Seventh 
and also of the augmented Sixth harmonies is a Septal com- 
bination; the word Septal, however, not referring to the 
accidental scale name, Seventh, but to the highest prime 
number, seven, in the proportion. And yet the simple num- 
ber seven itself is not found in tke vibrational proportion of 
the Diminished Seventh chord, any more than the number 
tive was found in that of the Minor Triad. 

On our instruments this tetrad is apparently three minor 
Thirds in succession; and the Octave tone being added 
(forming an augmented Second), the Octave interval is really 
cut, on an evenly tuned instrument, into four equal parts; 
but although this is the best representation of the chord for 
rapid piano music, it thus varies considerable from its true 
vibrational definition; and its real musical character, even 
thus in its tempered condition, is owing to its approximate 
conformity with this definition. On any other possible nu- 
merical explanation, that is, were it not for the existence of 
this particular proportion which I am to describe, the Di- 
minished Seventh chord could not be used at all in music, 
since it would not come under the head of even musical 
dissonances. 

If we double any pure musical Third—though intervais 
do not usually double, in music, in principle—the resulting 
ratio is too complicated to be musical at all, unless it should 
happen to sufficiently approximate to some quite simple 
ratio. But multiples of antempered Thirds can hardly be 
said to form such approximations. Two of our coarse ma- 
jor Thirds (uncial) amount to a coarse (uncial) minor Sixth, 
on our instruments; but two perfect major Thirds would 
amount toa far more imperfect minor Sixth, one which 
would not be usable—as a minor Sixth though it forms 


a good approximation to the ménim Sixth, inversion of the 
maxim Third, 7:9, and is identified with it in the 53-division 
of the Octave, which is fully embodied in the harmon, a 
reed instrnment which I use. 

Two, three, or four true minor Thirds added, form very 
discordant intervals, and the last would amount to more than 
an Octave by 32 nils, or nearly the small chromatic semi- 
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tone. Why, then, should our four contracted minor Thirds 
(uncial), which amount to just an Octave, be so tolerably 
harmonious among themselves and constitute so interesting 
and useful a passing chord? The answer cannot be that a 
succession of minor Thirds is the rationale of this chord. 
And if not, what else can it be? and here the Septal element 
of tune steps in to our relief. (By the way, Mr. Ellis’ com- 
bination has the Septal element too, there represented by the 
number 14; but it has also the Septendecal element—a 
totally unmusical one—in the prime number 17!) 

Now my own vibrational proportion for the chord will at 
first seem too utterly complicated for anything musical, but 
before saying another word I now produce it. It is 21:25:- 
30:35, and by inversion the other three forms are 25:30:- 
35:42 and 30:35:42:50. Here is certainly what seems a too 
formidable array of large numbers for a musical combina- 
tion. They are certainly far too large to belong to the 
theory of the reduced vibration ratio of any musical duad 
whatever. But, behold ! with one little exception, which I 
will take up presently, there are here no duads with ratios 
too complicated to makeexcellent harmony. The little triad 
5:6:7, which is the pure dominant Seventh chord minus the 
root (4). contains in its three positions, every duad in the 
unmusical-looking combination, with the one exception, as 
will at once be seen by reduction of the duad ratios. The 
exception is 21:25, or, inverted, 25:42. This will not re- 
duce to lower terms, and therefore, but for a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, its complexity would entirely prevent the whole 
four toned chord, whatever its musical character in all other 
respects, from being musically usable. This complex ratio, 
however, when measured (and here is one of the advantages 
of the mathematician over the acoustician, as such; he can 
measure ratios, for logarithms are the invention of the 
mathematician alone) show that the magnitude of this ratio 
fairly approximates to that of the minor Third (5:6). This 
one imitation minor Third, or imitation major Sixth by in- 
version, is almost exactly the same as that in our tempered 
scale, it being the least trifle (one nil) nearer to the genuine 
Third or Sixth. It has been found that by keeping this 


») 
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imitation Third just as it is here defined (ratio 21:25, and 
magnitude 154 nils), the imperfection of the whole tetrad is 
reduced to its minimum. This slightly imperfect Third is 
what is left after subtracting the other three from an Octave 
(two minor Thirds with a minim Third, 6:7, between them). 
But three minor Thirds (483 nils) subtracted from an Oc- 
tave, would leave only 129 nils, about a ‘‘tone”’ and a 
quarter; which is a completely unmusical interval. 

To make it clearer, let us add another tone to the first 
position, an Octave above the lowest tone, thus: 21:25:30:- 
35:42, which shows both the 21:25 and its inversion, 25:42, 
and also both the 5:6:7 (reduction of 25:30:35) and its rever- 
sal, 30:35:42 (which will not reduce, although it contains 
only the same simple duads, 5:7:5:6 and 6:7). This rever- 
sal of the 5:6:7, a constituent of the tetrad, will be seen to 
be similar to the change from a major to a minor triad, as 
before described; and the two changes are more nearly alike 
in magnitude of interval than might be supposed, for the 
real difference between these two small Thirds (minor and 
minim) is twenty-five nils, while that between major and 
minor is but thirty-six nils, or about one third of a tone, as 
aforesaid. The minim Third being Septal, however, the 
difference between it and the minor is not so marked to the 
ear as the same difference between chords of a more ruling 
element. But, to return to our tetrad, if we take the 
position having 25 for the base, it is now analogous to 
a major triad with a tone a major Third above it and form- 
ing a tetrad containing both a major and a minor triad. The 
musician is familiar with such a chord of the Seventh, though 
he may not be as familiar with its vibrational law, 8:10:- 
12:15; but our instruments do not furnish the means of illus- 
trating the tetrad now under consideration, since they 
identify the minor and the minim Thirds, which measure 
respectively 161 and 136 nils, while the quarter-Octave, our 
tempered minor Third, representing them both, is 153 nils. 

The musical character of the Diminished Seventh chord 
is accounted for by this union of tbe triad 5:6:7 (reduction 
of the 25:30:35 us it stands in the tetrad) and its reversal 
30:35:42 (which, as a whole, cannot be reduced, though con- 
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taining precisely the same simple duads). In all this four- 
toned chord, however, there is nothing but the simple ratios 
5:6, 6:7 and 5:7, and their inversions, save the duad 21:25 
or its inversion, which, however, is found to be a tolerable 
approximation to a minor Third (5:6). And, whichever of 
the four positions of the chord we take, this slightly un- 
tuneful ingredient must appear, either as a Third or a Sixth, 
otherwise the chord would be considerably smoother to the 
sar than it is. As it is and must be, it is but little smoother 
than in the usual tempered state. The reversal of the triad 
5:6:7, however, when heard alone, has a peculiar sound as 
2 musical dissonance, and is not as rough as the whole tetrad, 
owing to the necessarily imperfect ingredient in the latter. 

It should be noticed here that a vibration ratio may be 
ever so complicated, yet if its magnitude happens to be 
very near to that of some very simple and musical ratio, it 
suggests the latter to the ear and seems intended for it, 
though we perceive that it is more or less slightly out of 
tune. Thus, 400:501 would be a completely unmusical ratio 
on its own merits; but this ratio would make an excellent 
major Third!—much more nearly in tune too than we usually 
hear it, it being merely from one to two nils too large, while 
the uncial or correct one for our tempered scale is seven nils 
too large. In fact a very approximate ratio of this uncial 
Third is 504:635 (this being within less than a three thou- 
sandth part of a nil of the truth!)* But the musical virtue 
of this tempered major third is entirely owing to its tolerable 
nearness in magnitude to the very simple vibrational ratio 
4:5, which is seven nils less. 

In like manner the uncial minor Third vibrates very ap- 
proximately as 37:44 (within a seventy-fifth part of a nil! ) 
and is eight nils smaller than the simple vibration ratio 5:6, 
which gives it all the musical character it has. But no, | 
am wrong; the ratio 6:7 is often its musical significance; 
and, by the way, the ratio 7:9 sometimes gives the tempered 
major Third its significance, as well as 4:5. 

I can hardly omit here giving—partly as a curiosity, 





*A nil, or 612th of an Octave, being near the smaliest amount of imperfec- 
tion which the earcan perceive, such minute fractions of a nil of course have 
no audible existence, but exist as truths in measurement nevertheless. 
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though one might find it useful on some occasion—a most 


superfinely approximate vibration ratio of our uncial minor 
third. It will be at once seen that this interval is the differ- 
ence between A and C in our scale, and not the pure minor 
Third, 5:6. It is true that the aforesaid ratio, 37:44, is 
exact enough for all practical purposes, and by far the best 
that exists in any such small numbers, but I have calculated 
several in larger numbers, and two curious ones are the fol- 
lowing: 111185: 132222, and 370615:440738, one of which 
is within 1-22,000th of a nil and the other within 1-170,- 
000th of a nil of the truth ! 

By these we can calculate the C pitch from French A, 
for instance, with latter is 435 vibrations per second, to a 
very exact resuli, even to several decimal figures; but 517.3 
will do very well, and this is what is marked on the Inter- 
national C forks. But if we used the pure minor Third 
ratio, it would make the C 522. But perhaps the most use- 
ful ratio, after all, of the uncial minor Third is the number 
1 followed by this 4th root of 2, thus: 1:1.189,207:115. 
This is even more accurate than any here given. 

It is to be noticed also in this connection that there are 
but two possible aliquot divisions of the Octave interval 
which are musical as a whole, and they are the 12—/(or un- 
cial) division and the 4—division. The musical character of 
the former is due to its approximate relation with the dia- 
tonic scale, major and minor, and the harmonies which 
generate those scales; and that of the latter, to the facts 
which I have here endeavored to present in my very inade- 
quate explication of the Diminished Seventh Harmony. 
Boston, Dec., 185. JAMES PauL WHITE. 
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O wise a man in his day and generation as Charles A. 
Dana has said that if you wish to force a truth home 
to people you must keep grimly at it, in season and out, 
through good repute and bad, until by sheer force of itera- 
tion and reiteration it strikes home. Then how is music to 
be broaght into the life of the great mass; brighten each 
day’s routine, raise their ideals, broaden and enrich their 
thought? That surely is one of the noblest aims of music; 
to be that which most beautifies daily life for humanity. 
Music with us is too much the diversion of the amateur; how 
may it be brought close to the people, the backbone of our 
national power ? 

Music with us is in transition. We have a few great or- 
chestras that exist by the grace of fashion and wealthy en- 
thusiasts. We have short seasons of opera supported by the 
same forces. But these are exotics, imported luxuries de- 
pendent for their very existence on caprice. That is no 
healthy, indigenous growth. The one form of music that 
has rooted itself in the hearts of the people and grown to be 
a mighty power among us, is the oratorio. Why? As 
singers of oratorio we have produced from among our own 
people, artists second to none, But vastly more important 
than the individual singers is the fact that the oratorio was 
the one noble form of classic music that opened its full store 
of riches for the enjoyment of the mass, and how eagerly 
have they not seized the opportunicy thus given them. All 
those who could make even a pretense of singing form the 
chorus, those who cannot sing form the audience and enter 
into the spirit of the music perhaps as keenly as the singers. 
All over this broad east there are societies whose sole aim is 
the study of the oratorio. The power for good that this 
study has been can hardly be estimated. But how is it that 
while the opera flashes in its chequered career, now brilliant, 
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now extinct, the oratorio has rooted itself in almost every 
town and hamlet? May it not be because the people can 
take it in and make it their own, because it speaks to them 
in their own tongue? Because it speaks not to the musical 
sense alone, but to the heart and brain? Haendel’s operas, 
all written in Italian, once the delight of the world are buried 
in oblivion. Haendel’s oratorios written in the English lan- 
guage for the English people are in their full plenitude of 
power. Does this mean anything? The style is quite the 
same in each. To play the music without the words it is im- 
possible to say whether it voices worldly love in an opera or 
religious contemplation in an oratorio. Then why has the 
one shrivelled up and died, while the other year after year 
is in fashion and retains the freshness of youth? It surely 
is not that the music is simple or ‘‘ popular” as the terms 
go. It is something more than the music itself which has 
breathed this life into the oratorio. It is the noblest form 
of music in which an American can utter all there is in his 
heart longing for expression. 

The average man will seek for the best there is in music 
us in everything else, provided it is within the range of his 
understanding. There is no question but music speaks to 
depths within that words cannot reach, That is the power of 
the orchestra or the violin. But in the very nature of things 
when music has been written to words so that the two are 
fused into one inseparable whole, that whole loses a good 
half its power if the words be unintelligible. If the music 
is to tell its story it must speak to man in his language. 
Man being by nature a beast of pride, rebels at having his 
ignorance thrust at him. Nor will he go for any length of 
time where it marks him out among his fellows. Of course 
where everyone else is as ignorant as he, he bears it with a 
better grace, especially if it is ‘¢the proper thing to do.”’ 
But not so does music root itself in the heart of the mass. 

The power of the oratorio, the opera, and the song is so 
interwoven with poetry that there is no separating them. 
There is, perhaps, no one great art work so well known 
from one end of this land to the other as is the ‘+ Messiah.” 
Why ? The critics tell us year after year that Haendel has be- 
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come hopelessly old fashioned, full of unnecessary and most 
irreligious runs, trills and turns; and moreover, that what 
is best in his works he stole from others;—but what of it. 
Only much wasted ink, and mutual hard feeling. The pub- 
lic think the critic an ass, and what the critic thinks is quite 
unfit for publication. Yet at Christmas all over this broad 
land arises the thundering strains of that mighty ‘‘ Hallelu- 
jah.” Do you imagine it is the music alone? Haendel 
wrote for organ, harpsichord, orchestra, music equally fine, 
so the critics tell us. Where is it? Who cares for it, 
studies it? Only the musical antiquary. But there stands 
the ** Messiah;”’ no one need ask where that is. 

Poetry, language in metrical form, with rhyme and 
cadence, gives to language its greatest dignity and solemnity. 
When to this is added melody and harmony, then poetry and 
music speaks to the human heart with a deep searching 
power that is given to nothing else. It passes on, beyond 
the power of words to follow to the realm of pure emotion. 
At the bottom of this power lies the thought which gave 
forth those words which are deepened, enriched, made_per- 
fect by music. The emotions of the heart transcend the 
bonds of classic music or the laws of any art. What Ameri- 
can, no matter how refined his taste, whose heart has not 
swelled at the strains of ‘* Marching Thro’ Georgia?’’ And 
if he has heard a band of veterans singing the old tune and 
could keep from shouting himself,—he should be drummed 
from the country. Neither the words nor the music can lay 
claim to much ‘+ beauty of form,” but it struck one of the 
chords of our national life and thrilled a whole peuple; and 
that is immortality. If Rouget de Lisle had merely written 
the air of the Marseillaise and stopped there, would that im- 
mortal melody have so stirred the heart of young France, as 
to become the war cry of the Republic and shake the founda- 
tions of the Monarchy itself? Is it the music alone of ‘‘Die 
Wacht am Rhein’’ that makes the German even among us 
leap to his feet and sing with tears in his eyes / 

‘There is no less sentiment umong us in America than 
elsewhere in the world. It may not lie so near the surface 
as in some of the southern lands, but it may be none the less 
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deep for all that. Our ancestors who won us this home from 
the wilderness, fought as heroic a fight with the elements 
and with man too, as history records. The men of our peo- 
ple have been so busily engaged with the stern demands of 
material existence, that they have not had leisure to learn 
the beauty of art, nor money to gratify such a taste if they 
had it. A man must be a few generations away from the 
pioneer before he feels the need for art. We laud the noble 
house of Esterhazy for its patronage of music and Haydn, 
and draw invidious comparisons between the nobles of Eu- 
rope and the rich men of America. But Haydn’s beloved 
Prince Anton was the son of generations of gentlemen, re- 
fined by the culture of the time. The first Esterhazy who 
laid the foundations of the material prosperity of his house 
with sword and rapine was quite as indifferent to ‘+ the cause 
of art’’ as any ‘‘ Packer ’”’? among us, and the cultured Ital- 
ians of a few centuries before called his ancestors and all his 
kindred ** Barbarians.’’ In Vienna, the home of the Ester- 
hazy, Mozart and Schubert could starve to death and one 
lie in a pauper’s grave. 

We here have not yet had time for art traditions; we are 
making them now for our grandchildren, But our young 
students go to Europe where they had grandfathers become 
imbued with the spirit that has been centuries a forming, 
then come back to our national youth and because we have 
not now what it hastaken others so long to acquire, earnestly 
preach to us that there is no music in us. Truly a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. Then since there is no 
music in us, they stimulate the desire for it by songs in any 
or all languages they understand the pronunciation of, except 
our own, and if an audience cannot catch the spirit of the 
‘+ lieder” as the Germans do, they cry out again and bewail 
the day they were born Americans. Orlando di Lasso and 
Palestrina lived, worked, and died, the last of generations of 
learned masters, before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. 
When Bach, Handel and Scarlatti were shaping musical 


growth in Europe, western New York was a wilderness, Chi- 


‘ago not even a wooden fort in a swamp, and our New Eng- 
land farmers tilled their land flintlock in hand and no man 
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knew whether night would find a loving welcome waiting 
him, or the home in ashes, his wife and children scalped. It 
takes time to grow from that to an art loving nation, On 
fertile soil you raise some sickly offshoot of the sturdy plants 
Europe has been striving for centuries to cultivate. Roses 
will grow in January in hot houses. But the flowers that 
fill all the air with their wild fragrance and embroider our 
fields with purple, crimson and gold, will not bloom until 
after the winter’s storm and snow; in its own good time the 
‘radiant sun of spring shines down upon them. 

Then how is music to be made personal, made to voice 
the longings, the joys and sorrows of nations, unless it may 
speak to them in their own tongue? We have the music for 
fashion now, and to fashion let us be duly thankful, since it 
renders it possible for us to hear the Calve’s and De Reszke’s, 
if only for a moment. But not so does music reach the peo- 
ple. In other countries instead of fashion and hero worship 
as a foundation, there is something else, a love for music 
that takes people to the theater because they love the music 


b) 


even if there be no ‘+ celebrity ’’ in the caste. I remember 
one Sunday night in a little Italian city of less than thirty. 
thousand inhabitants, like Aurora or Saginaw or a hundred 
American cities we could name, which nevertheless boasted 
its ‘** season’ of opera. Of course Sunday was the gala 
day of the week and the theater was packed from pit to 
dome. Beside me sat a _ typical family group—father, 
mother and some six children from the babe in arms toa 
boy of fifteen. Behind me sat a common soldier, whose 
pocket money allowed by the government for such diversions 
umounts to something like two cents aday. The admission 
was very small, yet small as it was, one night at the opera 
must have meant many a meager meal to numbers of those 
enthusiastic auditors. Well and good, They would cheerfully 
pay the price, for a man may make-shift to get along with- 
out some things, but opera he must have. low they loved 
the music. They knew every note, and waited for the arias 
with all that fond anticipation that one expects the home- 
coming of some dear friend. My soldier friend in particular 
Was a repository of knowledge and could discourse from per- 
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sonal experience of many artists who were to me only names. 
Such pleasure is indescribable. One can perhaps tell some- 
thing of the pleasures of good wine: but the exaltation of 
music. How would they tell you they would rather go to 
bed hungry with those tones still ringing in their ears, than 
stay at home well fed. Yet how many of those same people 
do you imagine, would have been drawn there night after 
night as often as the most rigid economy could scrimp to- 
gether enough to unlock the door, by the love of music 
alone, if the opera had been given in the original French ? 
Would those arias have meant the same if the audience could 
not understand a word what it was all about, grave or gay, 
of gladness or of sorrow? We cannot even imagine such a 
thing as a possibility. Yet what those thirty-thousand obtain 
Chicago’s two million are powerless to command. 

So while it is right and proper for French, Germans and 
Italians to have their opera in their own tongue we seventy 
millions ought not to expect the same! Are we an inferior 
race mentally and physically, to be held in subjection as a 
handful of Englishmen hold the millions of India? The battle 
these other nations fought for the rights of their mother 
tongue are so long past that they seem to be forgotten. But 
bitterly were they fought before the forces of artistic truth 
and common sense won the day. 

All things must have a beginning, and how apparently 
insignificant it may seem to be is quite immaterial. The 
negro all over our land is today a free man because of the 
‘¢senseless and criminal fanaticism ’’ of Garrison, Phillips, 
Lovejoy and that noble band. We are too proud and great 


a nation to long remain in this bondage. What if our de- 


liverer has not yet appeared ! He may today be the most 
unruly little ruffian in our public schools; or perhaps his 
grandfather has not yet been born. But come he will, and 
our only concern is to see that some of the rough places are 
smoothed out of his way. It is within the memory of men 
not old when the utmost heights our composers dared assail 
were those of Psalmody. Already our song literature has 
won its position and our lyrics need not blush in whatever 
company they find themselves. If again in the larger 
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forms we are weaker, what of it? Last year an Ameri- 
can Grand Opera was produced in Germany, and this year, 
wonder of wonders, another American opera was sung in 
English by a German company. Even granted, which as yet 
we do not know, that neither one of these is ‘+ epoch mak 
ing;’—again, what of it? If human ambition were 
cowed at the first failure we should still be cave dwellers. 
Those of us who have not the spark of creative genius, have 
yet our work to do in the world. Let us to our task of 
leavening the mass and not bother our head with any of those 
foolish questions as to ‘+ what will it amount to?” Perhaps 
nothing at all, perhaps a great deal. The amount is no con- 
cern of ours. Every man not a genius owes to the com- 
munity at large a first duty:—to pay his debts and care for 
his family. Then in his leisure moments he owes a second 
and higher duty, to speak with all the power of his voice be 
it ever so small, for what he knows is the truth. One truth 
in art is that only as art approaches the mass does it come in 
touch with fountains of life and power. From the ‘‘common 
people” have come practically all the great composers who 
ever lived. You can count on the fingers of one hand all 
who have even faint pretentions to ‘‘ gentle birth.” Then to 
the mass let us address ourselves, for not till the mass is 
leavened will our American composer appear. More power 
to John Philip Sousa and his band. You doubtless would 
not go to hear him, or would not dare acknowledge it if you 
did. But there are tens of thousands who do, and get from 
him their first inspiration, and from his concerts they may 
grow to an appreciation of Thomas. You cannot split logs 
without a wedge, and you don’t try to drive in the wedge by 
the blunt end either. 

There are two gnarled and knotted stumps that still stand 
in the road of progress. But one is weak and tottering, fall 
ing to pieces of dry rot;—our old friend the wnsingableness 
of the English language. A few more years and the action 
of the elements alone will have made an end of him. Most 
interesting and instructive was the Symposium held in Musre 
on this question, in which the leading voice authorities of the 
country with surprising unanimity raised the ery of progress. 
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Only here and there was the voice of reaction feebly raised. 
Twenty, even ten, years ago such would not have been the 
vase But the songs of our American composers have already 
won so much for our tongue. This old straw has been too 
thoroughly thrashed to need more words. 

The second stump is in truth still firmly rooted. That 
is the difficulty in finding adequate translations. ‘That truly 
is a serious stumbling block, But even admitting an un- 
questioned inferiority in all translation, is that one consider- 
ation to outway all the rest? Then shall we say:—‘‘ You 
who cannot read Greek, you shall never know a word of 
Homer since you may not read him in his own tongue?” 
Shall we say that Longfellow was without poetic instinct be- 
‘ause he put his name to a translation of Dante’s ‘+ Divine 
Comedy 4” Shall we deny ourselves the unspeakable beauty 
of «¢ Who is Sylvia’? and «Hark, Hark, the Lark,” because 
it was a German translation of untranslatable Shakespeare 
that inspired Schubert. We may read Goethe’s immortable 
poem in English translation, but we may not hear the music. 
sung to English translation. How could Schumann consent 
to write music to a translation of Byron’s ‘+ Manfred.’’ 
What nonsense it all is. If the sparks of beauty glow with 
so feeble a strength that translation quite extinguishes it, 
better such lifeless phantoms are destroyed. On this sub- 
ject from two different standpoints none are better fitted to 
speak than Mme. Clara Schumann and Victor Maurel, Last 
winter Maurel gave a Schumann recital in New York, sing- 


ing the works of the master in French translation. Of 


course he was denounced by one faction of music euthusiasts 
and so much animosity was aroused that the J/ustcal Courier 
interviewed him. [lis remarks were quite to the point and 
from such aman they carry the greatest weight. 

++ My conviction is that Schumann can be sung with justice 
in other than the German tongue. First because Schumann 
himself has permitted translations of his works. It is the 
vase that Schumann in approving the Barbier and Widor 
translations has considered that the French interpretations 
of his compositions could deal no harm to their original 
value.” 
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‘¢Qne of my most treasured memories is that of my ex- 
perience with Mme. Clara Schumann in London, when she 
accompanied me during several consecutive days in a large 
number of her husband’s songs. Mine. Schumann, austerely 
critical, found nothing to condemn in the delivery of her 
husband’s lyrics, despite the exigencies imposed by the 
French text. She praised highly the unaltered presence of 
Schumann’s true sentiment, and her eulogy remains with me 
vividly and encouragingly always.”’ 

‘¢ To sustain that Schumann cannot be sung except by a 
German, and consequently that he cannot be understood by 
any but a German, is to condemn him to the limits of Ger- 
many itself. This was perhaps the desire of a few but cer- 
tainly not of Schumann himself. I find no difficulty in re- 
cognizing that before a particular audience it is preferable 
to sing Schumann in German, not only from the musical 
standpoint, but also on the score of the inevitable inferiority 
of translations. It would be audacious to pretend, as some 
people do concerning Schumann, that a work loses every- 
thing if not sung in the language employed by the composer. 
In this case certain works of Gluck and Mozart should only 
be sung in French and Italian, to sing them in German would 
be sacrilege. I think this is sufficiently consequent and logical 
to overthrow the Schumann objection discussed. ”’ 

«* An illustration and striking example comes to the sup- 
port of this opinion. I wish to speak of Wagner. The 
great master himself wished to write his operatic poems. He 
desired to complete the perfect fusion vf words and music, 
and with him the musical and literary points of view had 
equal importance. Yet has not Wagner approved the French 
translations of his works, and even translations into verse, 
so much more traitorous than those in prose ?”’ 

‘+ With this example before us there would seem to be 
nothing for us to do but bow. We have in France a_pro- 
verb ‘Weare more royalists than the King himself.’ ”’ 

Truly it would seem that what Schumann and Wagner 
have approved it is but snobism for us to reject. The 
Music of the Future will be in the Language of thePeo- 
ple. KaRLETON HACKETT. 








COACHING. 


|* compliance with the editor’s wish I shall try to express 
some views concerning my special line of work. 

‘¢T have come to you to be coached on a few songs.”’ or 
‘¢T have come to be coached for a concert. How long do you 
thiak it will take one to study up such a work, will it take 
me more than a term of lessons ?”’ 

A great many singers come to a coacher with this sort of 
an introduction. Many vocalists seem to have very crude 
ideas of coaching. They simply look upon it as a soldier 
might regard his drill in different steps. 

Coaching from an artistic standpoint means infinitely 
more than mechanical or technical routine. Fairly good 
vocalists come to me daily with many strange and even comi- 
cal ideas about public singing. 

Coaching in its true signification requires a general and 
broad knowledge of music. It is not the correct vocalizing 
of the part alone which the pupil is to master, but interpre- 
tation of the spirit and action of the composition whether it 
be an airy ballad or a more pretentious composition. The 
public must be placed in sympathy with the composer and 
made to feel something of the intensity of his moods and 
sentiments. A ballad cannot be sung like oratorio or a 
classical concert aria cannot be rendered like an operatic aria. 
A Beethoven song not like a Bohm song. 

In my experience a great many singers, especially in 
America, sing everything alike regardless of composer or the 
scope of his work. In coaching work I find another very 
important defect, almost without exception, tempos in ora- 
torios are taken twice as slowly here as they are given abroad. 
It is no wonder phrases have to be altered and cut for breath- 
ing, when tempos are taken in such a manner. I begin with 
my first lesson to make my pupil understand at once the value 
of each composition, when this is accomplished then enuncia 
tion, shading, phrasing and all the fine points of polishing 
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are in order, I never let go until it is clearly evident that 
my pupils understand the ins and outs of the whole compo- 
sition. I make them acquainted with the other parts in case 
of ensemble numbers. I also point out and emphasize the 
accompaniment where the composer is most helpful to the 
singer in the way of harmony. 

If there is a prominent figure where the singer receives a 
better support from the accompaniment this is impressed also. 
If a pupil has difficulty in the beginning of a new phrase as 
to certainty of pitch I point out the preceding harmony and 
show them from what chord they can get their guide. We 
have a great many good vocal teachers but how much general 
good musicianship do they demonstrate in their pupils work. 
One after the other comes and sings the same aria or song 
with the same parrot-like monotony. Why not let a pupil 
exercise his or her individual conception of a composition 
when the pupil is really musical. Dramatic and musical 
artists differ greatly in their interpretations of the same 
character or composition, and yet each one is true to a high 
artistic ideal and may be equally finished and pleasing to the 
competent critic; yet many teachers treat every voice 
alike; as well might a physician expect to succeed by treating 
every patient alike. 

Every nature and temperament should be handled with 
discrimination and not trained by automatic routine, espec- 
ially this is true in coaching where good judgement must be 
used in the treatment of the voice and selection of works 
best suited to its capacity. 

The writer has, on various occasions, witnessed in some 
of the studios of high priced fads, veritable musical charla- 
tans, the undoing of previous guod work and the injury of 
excellent voices by teachers who were far below the musical 
abilities of their pupils, if the truth were known, 

It is a great mistake if one thinks a coacher need not also 
understand thoroughly vocal training. We see the defects 
in voice more readily, else how could we finish the singer or 
prepare the singer for concert or opera work unless we 
know all about the voice placing, the quality whether good 
or bad and so many important features which will effect the 
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singer’s future. I have had singers come to me having been 
with vocal teachers for years, and when I begin to study with 
them they ask me in all amazement. ‘Why have we not been 
told these things before? Such ideas have never occurred to 
us; how easy and natural they seem.’’ In my large acquaint- 
ance with great singers, and long experience in this line of 
work, I have come to the conclusion that the nearer a singer 
approaches simplicity the better the artist. Uufortunately 
there is so much that is artificial and strained in the pupil’s 
instruction that a great deal of the natural purity and sweet- 
ness of the voice is gone by the time they get to public 


work. 

I do not wish to disparage our excellent teachers, espec 
ially in this city, but the good honest musician will agree 
with me in the above statements, 

Chicago, April, 1596. JOHANNA HeEss-Burr. 





THE POOR SINGING MASTER. 


HE poor singing master has a hard time of it. If he 
does say a good thing it is perhaps metaphorically 
worded and he is persistently misquoted and heartlessly mis- 
understood. Truly it is sometimes his fault for he is petu- 
lant, erratic, emotional and hasty, expressing what comes to 
his mind in a manner that at once defies contradiction. 

And then it is a curious fact—for I believe it 7s a faet— 
that some of the best vocal teachers have not had the knack 
of expressing themselves with clearness and precision. In- 
deed so true is this that a certain portion of our rather net- 
tlesome fraternity are prone to believe that if a man writes 
a good book on singing he is pretty sure to be a bad singing 
master. Now here comes the rub. If one is finally over- 
powered by a torrent of ideas to the extent that he must 
write a book, or perhaps a publisher offers him a snug little 
sum to do it, what shall a poor fellow do? Shall he write 
it so badly that nobody can understand it, and be considered 
by the above mentioned set « rarely good fellow? Or shall 
he write in plain matter of fact English, scientific as Herbert 
Spencer, unquestionably immaculate in diction, and thus be 
beloved of the scientic vocal teacher? I pity him in either 
case, for his life will be an unhappy one unless he absolutely 
refuses to read the criticisms and vituperative letters that 
are sent to him. 

However, to make a long story short, Lamperti wrote a 
book and apparently enjoyed the result enough to write an- 
other sixteen years later. Just about the time the last one 
appeared I wrote to a pupil of mine who was studying with 
Pozzo in Milan, ‘* What do they think of Lamperti over 
there?”’? My next communication from him brought the 
answer: ‘* Most people say he is a charlatan and a fraud.”’ 
I did not break down entirely at this, but like Br’er Rabbit, 
‘‘kep’ on sayin’ nuffin.”’ Then I remembered asking a 

3 
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teacher with whom I studied three seasons, and who was for 
five years a pupil under Lamperti; ‘‘ The old Maestro was 
really a remarkable teacher, wasn’t he / 

‘* Well,” he said: «+ he Anew it all, but the difficulty was 
to get him to tell you anything.”’ 

Well, then I concluded he must be a miserly old ‘‘ crab- 
by ’’ who had nailed up a store of knowledge for one or two 
favored kindred spirited pupils, and nailed it tight. Now I 
bought his first book and read it through perhaps a hundred 
times. Indeed I have read it to myself and my pupils until 
I have worn it out. You know when some ambitious Prima 
Donna insisted on screaming away at her upper notes con- 
trary to all sense and reason, I could show her that delight- 
ful paragraph in Lamperti’s book which expostulated with 
her in a different phraseology from mine. But do you 
know I think one pupil who preferred to scream thought to 
herself, ‘* Well, Lamperti was a donkey too.’? How do you 
like the +‘ too?”’ Complimentary isn’t it ? 

Now I read somewhere quite a lot of stuff about Lam- 
perti. I picked it up here and there. He was declared'a 
good and patient teacher for any one who had voice enough 
for the stage, but of no earthly use for anyone else. Another 
declared that he only read a daily paper while the pupil sang. 
And yet another person, by the way one in whom IJ had 
much confidence, told me that Lamperti excelled all other 
teachers in a sensitive ear for the emission of the voice, and 
in the peculiar grace of his embellishments. 

Here is another dreadful state of affairs, by the way. 
Your singing teacher of the olden time took upon himself 
the privilege of cutting up the arias and putting in cadenzas 
of his own whenever he took the notion. We do it ocea- 
sionally now when we turn back to ‘‘Oh Mio Fernando ”’ 
and his friends and relations. I verily believe I have a 
dozen or more cadenzas for poor ‘* Fernando *’ alone, tucked 
away on some shelf or other. But the impudent modern 
composer insists on writing hisown music, depriving the poor 
singing master of his rights, and matters are come to a pretty 
pass. But we have Bellini and Donizetti to turn back to. 
Here we can have full swing and we slash right and left in 
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the greatest glee until you would scarcely recognize the aria 
ina dark night. ‘‘Sink or swim, live or die, survive or 
perish,’ I give my heart and my hand to the slashing pro- 
cess when I feel like it. Besides this a man can make a 
reputation in this embellishment business if he will. 

A friend of mine, now a prominent singer in England, 
wrote me concerning a celebrated singing master: ‘‘I only 
went to him for cadenzas and was well satisfied in this par- 
ticular, but his method was dreadful.’’ Now I suggest to 
this esteemed fellow-sufferer that he paint a new sign some- 
thing like the following: 

Signor Spaghetti, Specialist in Cadenzas. 

I really think it would be attractive to say the least, and 
if he stayed in Europe where there is still some cadenza 
business to be done, he might do well. But if he came to 
America, say to Rochester, where the cadenza business does 
not flourish, what a time he would have of it! The air 
would be full of his lamentations: 

‘*Tago, Iago, my cadenza business ! 
My cadenza business!” 

But to turn back to Lamperti: You see I have not un- 
derstood him yet. In addition to what I had already learned 
I soon added a new fact. It seems that Marcella Sembrich, 
the noted soprano, went to the old gentleman to take lessons 
after she was already a well-known prima-donna. Lam- 
perti didn’t like the way she sang and so he called her a stu- 
pid donkey. Now that must have amused her immensely, 
but the only way she showed that she really enjoyed it was 
by shedding a few tears. If there is any one thing that a 
pupil must enjoy, it is being called a stupid donkey. Now, 
if the irascible old singing-master really did use that sort of 
language to Sembrich who really was somewhat of a singer 
after all, how would he have talked to the ambitious canary 
who would sing within a foot and a half of the key? It 
would be fun to have heard him, wouldn’t it ? 

It happened that I became acquainted with a new party, 
Mr. William Shakespeare, who is supposed to have under- 
stood the old gentlemen rather better than any one else, so 
I tackled him on the subject and spread out my doubts be- 
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fore him somewhat in this wise: ‘+I have always had an 
idea that Lamperti knew a great deal about singing, but that 
it was a hard task to get anything out of him. If the pupil 
had a voice for the stage I suppose he took some pains; but 
if he didn’t, he wouldn’t teach him anything, would he?”’ 
He answered without the slightest hesitation: ‘‘Why yes, he 
would teach anybody who would learn; he taught them all.” 
So, you see, we have a variety of opinions, but Shakespeare 
agreed with the others that he was a savage old fellow and 
never satisfied with anybody’s singing. 

But to return to his books. There were some passages 
which I could not understand and I supposed it was my stu- 
pidity, but I was greatly comforted by Shakespeare’s re- 
marking that it had taken him twenty years to understand 
them. So I take it that our embryo prima donnas will not 
find it easy to learn to sing from the books that Lamperti 
wrote, wonderful though they are; but there is no law to 
prevent their trying it. They are very simple; so simple, in- 
deed,—(and now I am telling tales out of school) that.the 
very translator of the first book could understand neither 
the book or the Maestro himself, so he went to Shakespeare 
for lessons to have the old man translated. Now, finally, 
when I write a book in singing—and you can never iell 
what the poor singing teacher will do next—I am going to 
say what I have to say in my own way. Perhaps I shall 
have half of it clear and the other half foggy. In any case 
before I make my final bow I shall beg my fellow teachers 
to let me down easy. I shall ask them to read this article 
first, to behold my perplexity, and then they will know 
‘¢ where I am at.”’ 

Rochester, N. Y. PeRLEY DunN ALDRICH. 





EDGAR TINEL’S “ST FRANCISCUS,” 


HE principal novelty of the Cincinnati festival of this 
year is Edgar Tinel’s oratorio of ‘+ St. Franciscus.’’ 
Of Tinel himself but little is known in this country. From 
the rather meagre particulars in the German edition of Rie- 
mann’s dictionary, it is learned that he is Belgian by birth, 
from Sinay in East Flanders, born March 27, 1854. His 
education as pianist he had under the direction of that emin- 
ent teacher, Brassin, and instrumentation and theory under 
Gavaert and Kufferath at the Conservatory of Bruxelles. 
As long ago as 1877 he gained the first prize (prize of Rome) 
for his cantata of ‘* Klokke Roland,”’ and in 1882 succeeded 
Lemmens as director of the Institute of Church music at 
Mechlin. In 1889 he was made Inspector of the Music 
Schools receiving a subvention from the state. Among his 
later productions are several vocal works with orchestra and 
a treatise upon the ‘‘ Character and Proper Execution of the 
Gregorian Song.” This summary record suffices to indicate 
Tinel as a musician of serious character and personal force, 
with an administrative faculty and a capacity for impressing 
public opinion. 

His most important work is this oratorio of ‘«St. Fran- 
cis,’ the saint who founded the order of the Franciscans. 
The story of St. Francis is found in any encyclopedia. He 
was a gifted gentleman, addicted to manly sport, brave in 
arms and fond of pleasures. He lived about 1228 near As- 
sisi, in Italy. Something led him to serious thought upon 
the inequalities of life and the inconsistency of wealth and 
pleasure with the conception of man as an immortal soul in 
a state of probation for an endless existence of prayer and 
praise. Accordingly he divested himself of his wealth, took 
the vow of poverty, chastity and piety, and started out as a 
preacher of self renunciation. Little by little other serious 
souls added themselves to him, until at length he became the 
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founder and head of an order of friars—the same which 
has endured until this present. Later his works so pleased 
the heavenly powers that he was granted signal marks of 
distinction, and after death was canonized by the church. 
The story is practicelly the same as that of Siddartha, and of 
many spiritually gifted souls in successive ages of the 


church. 

The oratorio is in three parts: The worldly life of St. 
Francis: His religious life: His Death and Glorification. 
The poem is by Lodewijk De Koninck, and appears to have 
been written in Dutch. Translations in German and French 
accompany the edition of the oratorio from which the present 
summary is made. There is also an edition with English 
text. 

The work opens with a prelude which begins with what 
is probably a hero theme, upon which most of the prelude is 
built. This with musical and well sounding vicissitudes 
presently leads to a tenor arioso, sung by all the first tenors. 
It is in effect a description of the sweet and enticing evening 
as seen from the chateau of Franciscus, and leads to a few 
measures of full chorus introducing the name of Franciscus. 
Then the guests approach and the chorus of young men sing 
u song of pleasure. The movement is light and flowing and 
at the last is divided between three tenor voices (tutti). This 
is short‘and gives place to a chorus of knights, a stronger 
and more martial measure; and this in turn to a chorus of 
female voices (three parts) andantino. Later all the voices 
are united and the song changes from one phase of pleasure 
to another, the whole being light, worldly and agreeable. 
Then follow various dances, all played by the orchestra but 
accompanied by a text, explanation wise, sung by the tutti 
of first tenors. At length the dance dies away and fatigue 
leads to repose. In this way sixty pages and more of the 
piano copy have been filled. It is time for the hero. He 
appears, invited by the spokesman of the guests to sing a 
song, he sings the ‘* Ballad of Poverty,’’ which is here set as 
a strophic song with a chorus after each stanza—a folk song 
of quaint color and singularly original treatment. The 
third stanza takes a different complection and the orchestra- 
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tion must be original and very marked. The first strain is 
resumed for the closing stanza and the chorus this time comes 
in the major, assuming the form of greeting to Franciscus 
himself. Twilight approaches in the orchestra, and serious 
meditations in the heart of the noble man who has sung the 
ballad of poverty so touchingly. A voice from heaven calls 
him, but when he asks who calls, the chorus again sings 
carelessly. Again the voice from the silence, and Franciscus 
is awakened. Then ensues a long and highly elaborate scene 
for Franciscus solo, richly accompanied, often changing its 
tone, modulating in highly curious fashions, then at last the 
vow, which being heard on high, a chorus of heavenly voices 
responds. And thus ends the first part. 

The second part deals with the religious life of St. Fran 
cis. There is a long introduction, mainly instrumental with 
an explanatory vocal part by the first tenors, tutti. The 
coldness and ineffectiveness of the church are deplored, and 
the contradictions of the world, and at length the voice of 
Hope in a long and very delicately wrought scene. This is 
followed by a chorus of infernal spirits (men of course), and 
a bit by the spirits of hate. Then enter the spirits of love 
(women, naturally) and later all the types come together in 
choral work, highly elaborate. Later the former compan- 
ions of St. Franciscus, and so after about forty pages of 
mostly choral work we have again St. Francis himself pres- 
ently in one of his great songs, an ‘‘Ode to Poverty,’’ the 
matter of which is taken with little alteration from his own 
works. The ballad is contrapuntally treated in a church 
mode, and is answered, antiphon-wise, by the chorus, and 
various short choruses intercalated with solo strophes bring 
this part to a close, the last being a chorus of heavenly 
voices saluting him as saint. 

The Death and glorification of St. Francis opens with a 
prelude with text carried along by the tutti basses, arioso- 
wise, the instrumental treatment being highly profuse and 
varied. A chorus of angels now follows—to the blessed 
Virgin, which is developed to seven voice parts, It is not 
long, the doubling being for enriching and not for compli- 
cation. Then St. Francis speaks to bis friends and blesses 
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them in musical terms, choice and noble. The cherus work 
throughout this act is very diversified and frequent, and the 
main interest is centered there. 

The musical treatment of this story is highly original, 
the style French and Dutch at the same time. For we must re- 
member that it was upon this same soil that the elaborate poly- 
phony of Orlando de Lasso, Adrian Willaert, and a score of 
other giants of the polyphonic period, developed itself. 
The Hollander is to the manner of pholyphony born. In 
this instance Mr. Tinel has not chosen to push the elabora- 
tion of the choruses, wisely concluding, apparently, that for 
mere fugue work there is no longer room for vocal success, 
now that the instruments play so astonishingly well the 
transcribed fugues of Bach. In place of a few elaborately 
developed choral fugues, he has given us real vocal pieces, 
always short, always contrasted, and always discreetly writ- 
ten for voices. 

In point of harmony the work is extremely modern. 
The enharmonic and chromatic are incessantly in evidence. 
As far as one can judge from the piano arrangement the or- 
chestration must be rich, well made, and a most important 
part of the work—a consideration which Mr, Thomas would 
not disregard. The most notable regret one experiences in 
reviewing the work is the infrequency of probable oppor- 
tunities of hearing it, inasmuch as the piano score is in- 
voiced at six dollars net by the German publishing house 
holding the copyright. 

M 





JENNY LIND’S FIRST CONCERT IN AMERICA. 


RELATED BY AN EYE AND EAR WITNESS. 


The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus:—Shakespear. 


HE genius which most easily and sensibly affects the 
hearts and minds of men, which commands, directs, 
enthuses and plays with their emotions at will, is the vocal 
genius, whether in music or oratory, but probably finding 
its most predominant expression in the former. One so 
surpassingly endowed possesses a vast and prodigious might 
to call out and compel the deep hidden springs of sympathy 
and feeling, which in its intensity is above and beyond any 
other power granted to man. One of the greatest, if not 
the greatest,—so marvously endowed is the subject of this 
brief sketch, the renowned songstress known as ‘‘ The Swe- 
dish Nightingale,’’—Jenny Lind; and without doubt the 
greatest musical sensation ever witnessed on this continent 
was the advent of this peerless nightingale of song, whose 
first concert was given in Castle Garden, New York, on the 
evening of Wednesday September 11th, 1850. 
The writer, who was but a callow youth at the time, was 
a resident of New York, and his associations and environ- 
ment brought him into intimate and familiar contact with 
the principle scenes and acts of this drama of intense excite- 
ment and wild enthusiasm. So vivid was the impression 
made upon his memory of these incidents and scenes that 
‘‘should he live a thousand years he never could forget 
them.’ In order that the reader may have a clear and com- 
prehensive idea of the circumstances leading up to this great 
sensation they are here briefly described. 
This great musical success of the age was entirely brought 
about by the management of that Cesar of showmen, P. T. 
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Barnum, who considered it the greatest enterprise of his life; 
and probably no greater qualities were ever displayed in the 
high art of the statesman or general than the consmate 
skill, art and management of this monster enterprise, which 
at the time was chronicled as ‘bold in conception, complete 
in its developments, and astounding in its success.”’ 

Barnum conceived of this enterprise nearly a year before 
it was consumated; and in November 1849 he sent over a 
discreet and confidential agent to London, who was to en- 
gage the great singer at any price; that is, any price within 
reason, and not to exceed a thousand dollars a night, with 
all expenses of herself and attendants. 

His agent opened a correspondence with Miss Lind, who 
was then on the continent, and after about two months of 
diplomacy and negotiation the contract was finally consu- 
mated and signed at Stockholm, Sweden, on the 9th of Jan- 
uary, 1850. By this agreement Jenny Lind was to sing 
for P. T. Barnum in one hundred and fifty concerts and 
oratorios within one year (if possible) or eighteen months, 
in the United States and Havana, Cuba. Accompanying 
Miss Lind were two musicians,—Julias Benedict, Pianist 
and musical director, and Giovanni Belletti, baritone. 

Barnum, to indemnify Miss Lind against any loss, was 
required to deposit with the London bankers Messrs. Bar- 
ring Brothers the sam of $187,500;—-and this large amount 
exhausted al! his resources, besides which he was compelled 
to borrow to make up the amount. 

And now a few words appertinent to the personal history 
and career of this gifted child of song may not be out of 
place. 

She was born in Stockholm in 1821, and as the poet 
Pope ‘‘lisped in numbers, for the numbers came,’’—-and as 
the renowned composer Mozart mastered the rudiments of 
music and played even in his infancy, so was this child of 
genius born with the divine gift of song. When only three 
years old, song was the ruling passion of her life; and every 
melody which struck her ear was retained with an accuracy 
and distinctness that won universal astonishment and admi- 
ration. No work was done without the running accompa- 
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niment of her clear voice, and no pain during illness could 
deprive her of the divine consolation of song. Without fur- 
ther detail, it is perhaps, sufficient to say that this great gift 
was supplemented by the best instruction that art could con- 
vey, and her great triumph was probably achieved as much 
by assiduous study and cultivation as by the divine inherent 
gift she possessed, 

After the ratification of his contract with the great song- 
stress,——although her fame was already established in all the 
great cities of the old world, and was world wide and cos- 
mopolitan in extent, Barnum, with a shrewd eye to the 
future, was not slow to avail himself of the almost omnipo- 
tent power of the press in her behalf, and in a letter to a 
New York paper he says: ‘‘Perhaps I may not make any 
money by this enterprise, but I assure you that if I knew I 
should not make a farthing I would ratify the engagement; 
so anxious am I that this country should be visited by a lady 
whose vocal powers have never been approached by any 
other human being;-—and whose character is charity, sim- 
plicity and goodness personified.’* Barnum in his calcula- 
tions upon the success of his enterprise also traded upon 
Jenny Lind’s reputation for extraordinary benevolence and 
generosity, and says himself:-—‘+ Without this peculiarity in 
her disposition, I never would have dared to make the en- 
gagement.”’ 

And now the press for months abounded in notices of 
Jenny Lind: Her marvellous voice and its extraordinary 
compass;—anecdotes of her wonderful charities, her eccen- 
tricities and all sorts of speculation about her and her con- 
templated visit to America. And as the time of the Night- 
ingale’s arrival approached, nearer still and nearer, there 
was not much talked of in the public press, on the street and 
in the drawing room but Jenny Lind. 

The sultry days of August were then with us and every- 
body was wishing for cooler days and nights to come,— 
when we should no longer be **hot summer’s tantlings,—— 
nor the shrinking slaves of winter.”’? The excitement about 
Jenny Lind however seemed to be about on a par with the 
weather,——and both appeared to be at fever heat. 
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This was before the days of the Atlantic cable; but the 
steamer ‘‘ Atlantic,’’ which was to carry Jenny Lind and 
her party, was advertised to sail from Liverpool on Wed- 
nesday morning, August 21st, 1850, and it was expected 
that she would arrive in New York on Sunday, September 
Ist. True to the calculations a little before noon on Sunday 
—as a New York poetical wag had it, 


The sun was at it’s perpendicular height, 
And shown down deep into the sea 

And the fishes beginning to sweat, 

Cried—‘‘d—n it, how hot we shall be.’”’— 


When the steamer hove in sight off Sandy Hook. Even 
in the minutest details of this great enterprise Barnum ex- 
hibited his marvelous genius in management, and everything 
connected with it seemed as dramatic as though played upon 
a stage to amuse spectators. The press agents were out with 
their boats, and soon the news was put in type that the great 
singer had arrived, and the news boys were crying it in the 
streets; so that when the steamer reached her wharf a vast 
concourse was there to greet her. On Canal St., and the 


adjacent slips ‘* where merchants most do congregate,’’ the 
shipping and piers were covered with a motley multitude, all 
intent on beholding the renowned princess of song;— 


* Clambering the wails to eye her; stalls, bulks, windows, 
Are smothered up, leads filled, and ridges horsed 
With variable complexions, all agreeing 
In earnestness to see her.” 


So great was the rush to obtain even a glimpse of this 
wonderful woman, that on a sloop near the steamers berth, 
one poor fellow, perhaps ‘: half seas over,’’ went entire seas 
over into the briny billows of the bay, und was fished out 
half drowned and probably entirely sobered, amid the shouts 
and laughter of the spectators. 

A bower of green boughs had been erected on the wharf, 
decorated with Swedish and American flags, together with 
triumphal arches, over one of which was inscribed—‘‘ Wel- 
come Jenny Lind,” and on the other—-surmounted with the 
American Eagle—‘+ Welcome to America.” 

Nothing could have been more imposing, dramatic and 
triumphant. It was like the arrival of some great princess 
or military hero, Barnum was on hand with a magnificent 
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team of white horses and a handsome coach, to which Miss 
Lind and her party were escorted by Captain West of the 
Atlantic, when the cortege set out for the Irving House on 
Broadway, a large concourse following in their wake. 

When they reached the hotel the street was almost block- 
aded by the immense throng of people, and the police were 
forced to clear a way for the carriage to reach the entrance 
of the hotel. It was estimated at the time, which may be 
seen by a reference to the journals of the day that 20,000 
people had congregated on Broadway and in the vicinity of 
the hotel, and the numbers rather increased than diminished 
until after nine o’clock in the evening. At twelve o’clock 
The N. Y. Musical Fund Society, numbering two hundred 
musicians, escorted by three hundred firemen in red shirts, 
and bearing torches, marched tothe hotel and gave the fa- 
mous songstress a grand midnight serenade. After this the 
crowd began to shout for ‘‘Jenny Lind!’ ‘Jenny Lind!” 
until finally the lady was led to the balcony of the hotel 
‘¢ blushing thanks” and after bowing gracefully several 
times was at last permitted to retire, amid loud cheers and 
the waving of many handkerchiefs. After another grand 
serenade by the band the crowd dispersed. Such another 
enthusiastic ovation was probably never seen in New York 
before or since; and the excitement continued for weeks. 
Carriages of the wealthiest citizens were constantly ‘seen in 
front of her hotel,—and she was visited by all the magnates 
of the land—doctors of divinity and doctors of medicine; 
lawyers, judges, authors of eminence and musicians of repu- 
tation, journalists, tradesmen, milliners and mantua makers 
—indeed, all classes and degrees were represented. There 
never was such a furore over one person. Everything was 
Jenny Lind! Jenny Lind bonnets, and Jenny Lind gloves, 
Jenny Lind songsters,—waltzes, polkas,—and Jenny Lind 
every-thing-else ! 

Every body was now on the gu? v/ve for her first concert, 
which had been fixed for Wednesday evening, September 
11th. In order to add to the eclat, and swell the receipts, 
Barnum decided to sell the choice of seats the first night at 
auction, and most of the tickets were sold on the Saturday 
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und Monday preceeding the concert. The first ticket sold 
ran up to $225, and was bought by John N. Genin, the 
popular hatter on Broadway. This seemed an enormous 
sum to pay for one seat, but this astute hatter probably 
realized five times the amount in the advertising it did for 
him. But this amount seems small beside some others sold 
at her first concerts, as Osian E. Dodge of Boston paid 
$625, and M, A. Root of Philadelphia a similar sum, while 
the largest amount paid at any one of her concerts was 
$650, paid by Col. Wm. C. Ross of Providence. ‘The 
first day’s sale in New York amounted to $10,141—the 
amount already sold much exceeded Barnum’s most sanguine 
expectations, —in consequence of which he proposed tu Miss 
Lind, after deducting $5,000, to shareequally with her the 
balance of the proceeds. This so much pleased the great 
hearted woman that she immediately <lecided to denote her 
share, or $10,000 —to charity—which amount (although not 
realized at the time) was paid over to the mayor to be dis- 
tributed among the public institutions of New York. This 
incident, which was widely published, added to the burning 
enthusiasm, and Barnum, who had never heard the Nightin- 
gale sing, but had traded entirely upon her reputation, was 
in a nervous fever of trepidation lest expectation had been 
raised too high, and he therefore looked forward to the first 
night with considerable fear and anxiety. 

The arrangements for seating the vast audience were 
most perfect. The large auditorium of Castle Garden was 
divided into sections, each designated by a particular color, 
and the ushers wore upon the lapels of their coats corre- 
sponding rosettes. The doors were open at five o’clock, 
and for three hours the immense andience—probably some 
seven or eight thousand-—filed gradually in withont hurry 
and all were quietly seated, until the last nook and corner in 
the great edifice was occupied—the cheapest seats being one 
dollar and the privilege of standing costing no less. 

Probably old New York has never before or since wit- 
nessed a more magnificent scene of beauty and splendor than 
that which greeted the eye upon this occasion. Looking 
down from a niche high up in the balcony, the scene to the 
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writer was one never to be forgotten in its rich and bewil- 
dering beauty. All of the wealth, the taste, the beauty and 
cultivation of New York’s best society was there resplendent 
in color and glowing with gorgeous magnificence. The 
splendid costumes, the rich and varigated colors, the 
lovely roses filling the air with a soft and delicate perfume, 
the flashing jewels and sparkling eyes,—the speaking looks, 
movement and action, all blending with the subdued murmur 
of animated voices, made up a scene of fairy like enchant- 
ment rarely witnessed more than once in a lifetime, and 
those who were so fortunate as to behold it will carry it in 
their minds as a souvenir of memory never to be forgotten. 
As the time for opening the concert drew near the audience 
became hushed in mute expectation. At length the supreme 
moment that they had so anxiously looked forward to ar- 
rived. Signor Benedict came quickly forward and took his 
place at the piano; and a moment later a fair girlish figure 
glided gracefully forward to the front of the stage and bowed. 
The vast audience was hushed for a moment and then burst 
forth in a prolonged thunder of applause. This was so loud 
and vehement that its effect was to overcome and disconcert 
the fair singer for a few moments, as the first notes of her 
‘*Casta Diva’’ were a little tremulous and unsteady. But 
as it progressed her genius reasserted itself and her voice 
rose steady, clear, strong and vibrant,——full in volume, im- 
mense in compass, and under perfect control. Its rever- 
berations filled every corner of the immense building, ringing 
brightly out from the dome above and sounding distinctly 
over the waters of the surrounding bay. During the pro- 
gress of the song the house was ‘‘ hush as death,’’ but when 
the last notes died away, the pent up enthusiasm burst forth 
in repeated and prolonged applause; nor did it cease until 
she had been repeatedly led forward and deluged with bo- 
quets, during which the wildest enthusiasm sought expression 
in the waving of handkerchiefs—the tossing up of hats and 
some of the madest antics that enthusiastic frenzy could be 
capable of. There was but one voice in all that fabel of 
voices and tbat was the voice of applause. Irresistable expres- 
sions of astonishment and delight escaped from every mouth. 
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Such another scene of wild and pleasurable excitement 
probably was never seen before. Never was such ‘ dulcet 
and harmonious breath’’ heard to issue from mortal lips; 
and if ‘‘ certain stars did not rush madly from their spheres 
to hear the Swedish maid’s music,’’—-it was probably be- 
cause they were insensible to the sounds of ‘‘ Star-born 
melody,’’ or else it was a physical impossibility for them to 
do so—probably the latter. 

The general effect, as well as the particular effect—upon 
the writer at least-—cannot be better expressed than in the 
language of Shakespeare,-—in these earnest words of Bassa- 
nio to the fair Portia: 

Bass. Madam, you have bereft me of all words, 
Only my blood speaks to you in my veins; 
And their is such confusion in my powers, 
As, after some oration fairly spoke 
By abeloved prince, there doth appear 
Among the buzzing pleased multitnde; 
Where every something, being blent together, 


Turns to a wildof nothing, save of joy, 
Express’d and not express’d. 


When she came to the ‘‘Bird Song’’ its sweet trilling 
melodious overflow seemed to carry the souls of that vast 
concourse on its wing of melody embodying the very spirit 
of Shelley’s Hymn to the skylark: 


Higher still and higher, 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 
In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clonds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run; 
Like an embodied joy whose race is just begun. 
What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody.— 


Like an embodied joy whose race is just begun on earth 
to end in heaven did that song rise and fall in undulating 
waves of harmony; and striking the lofty dome of the am- 
pitheatre descend again upon the enchanted audience raining 
down a shower of melody. And all that bright moonlight 
night did that song ring in our ears and haunt our dreams. 
After this her triumph was assured and conplete; and the 
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press vied with the popular voice in her praise. One critic 
says: ‘*The musical world has been kept in a state of 
greatest excitement and enthusiasm by the appearance among 
us of the celebrated Swedish Songstress Jenny Lind. The 
cause of this is found in her eminent originality acting upon 
the reluctance with which amateurs, connoissieurs, critics 
and professional men abandon the ideas to which they are 
accustomed or assent to the innovations of genius. Yet sin- 
gular to relate, not one of the myriad critics have uttered a 
sylable in her disparagement as regards the estimate held of 
her surpassing genius.’’ Another says, ‘‘she may indeed 
be called the vocal joy of oui generation.” Probably one of 
the greatest causes of her triumph was that she sang sponta- 
neously from the heart,— 


“Asrain from the clouds of summer, 
Or as tears from the eyelids start.” 


The first and dominant impression one would be apt to have 
on seeing Jenny Lind was one of fresh and unsophisticated 
and she was girlish, and possessed a great deal 


5 


girlishness 
of ingenuous childlike simplicity. She was not so remarka- 
ble for goed looks as for looking good. One could read moral 
goodness and a kindly disposition in every lineament of her 
expressive face. Her large blue eyes were luminous with 
thought and feeling, and her face resplendant with the beauty 
of expression, and without being considered a preity woman 
she was the most attractive and irresistable of mortals. She 
was also a creature of the most generous nature, who on 
occasions out went the very heart of kindness. She has been 
known to give to individuals her friends sums of from $5.00 
to $5,000,—and her public charities would amount almost to 
millions; among these she gave to one Swedish church in 
Chicago the sum of $1,000. God and nature had endowed 
her with a marvelous gift and she showed herself so far 
amenable to Providence as to seek every opportunity to pay 
back the obligation. One little incident is here worth relat- 
ing as illustrating the generous impulses of her nature:-~ 
On one occasion a poor girl laid down %3,00 at the ticket 
office saying that ‘‘ there goes half a month’s wages—but if 


it costs me a month’s I am bound to hear Jenny Lind.’’ On 
4 
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this being related to the singer she earnestly inquired of the 
ticket seller if he would know the girl, and being so assured 
she sent her a $20.00 gold piece with Jenny Lind’s kind 
compliments, which the girl acknowledged with grateful 


tears. 

She possessed a most unbounded reverence for her art, 
and her influence on the progress of music in America can 
hardly be estimated, for she inspired others who hardly 
knew anything of music with her own ardor, and made them 
share her enthusiasm. Probably no one person—certainly 
no one woman ever exerted a more extended and improving 
influence. To show the extent of this two personal pecul- 
iarities may be cited. Her hair was dressed full on the side 
so as to stand out from the head—generally the most artistic 
method as it thereby gives relief to the face, forming a sort 
of frame work or back ground for it,-—not always becoming 
in all however. She also possessed an easy, gliding, grace- 
ful step, movement or carriage that seemed very attractive. 
It was probably not more than a week after her debut at 
Castle Garden, before nearly every young lady in upper 
tendom had her hair dressed a /a Jenny Lind, and was also 
doing her best to acquire the Nightingale’s graceful walk or 
carriage. All this happened nearly a half a century ago,.-— 
and the lady who has held thousands entranced on the musi- 
cal cadence of her voice, is now in the sere and yellow leaf 
of age and sings no more. 


* The bird like voice, whose joyous tones 
Made glad these scenes of sin and style, 
Sings next an Everlasting Song 

Around the Tree of Lie.” 


Ira GALE TomPpkKINs, 
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IV. 

ITH his heart full of hopes but his purse nearly 
empty—it only contained the paltry sum of twenty 
florins, equivalent to eight dollars of our money—Bedrich 
Smetana again came to Prague in October, 1843. A thorny 
path, indeed, he had to travel! His father, deeply disap- 
pointed in his son, refused to support him, and the young 
musician had to fight his own battles as best he could. He 
sought to make a living by giving lessons in piano playing, 
but the competition in that particular field was so keen that, 
at times, the young man could hardly afford one hearty meal 
a day. Poverty and hunger stared him in the face—ay, one 
day Smetana’s outlook seemed so gloomy that he solemnly 
resolved to give up the struggle and die a voluntary death, 
of hunger! However, he was fortunate enough to find a 
few generous friends whose kindly assistance saved his life 

and his art. 

The months of hunger and misery were a severe trial for 
Smetana, a young man of nineteen years; many a one would 
hardly have stood the test and might have given up his high 
ideals under like circumstances; but Smetana’s soul could not 
be dragged into the mud and mire of low ends and selfish 
greed; the bitter struggle failed to lower his moral and ar- 
tistic standards. The only effect it had upon him was to 
make the keener his sympathy with the suffering of others, 

Happily, Smetana found a few faithful friends among 
whom were the families Karel Kolir (afterwards his father- 
in-law) and the well known violinist Josef Nesvadba. At the 
instance of Mrs. Anna Kolir, Smetana was admitted to the 
musical school of Josef Proks where for the first time he be- 
gan a systematic study of the fundamental laws of musical 
science. Proks had little confidence in him at first though 
Mrs. Kolir warmly praised Smetana and his talent. He re- 
marked that ‘‘Soleche wilde Talente taugen nichts” (such 
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wild talents will not accomplish anything), but he changed 
his opinion after Smetana himself had paid him a visit. His 
fine piano touch at once won him the heart of the teacher 
who not only received him into kis school but even went so 
far as to recommend him as a model student to his other 
pupils. 

The virtuoso Nesvadba introduced Smetana into the so- 
ciety of Prague artists, gathered in the *‘ Konkordie’’ where 
he found a new friend in Bedrich Kittl, president of the 
conservatory of Prague. Kittl was a good judge of musical 
talent, and when, in January, 1844, he was asked by Count 
Leopold Thun to engage for him a competent teacher of 
music, he recommended Smetana. This at once put an end 
to all difficulties which had beset him from the very day of 
his coming to Prague. Le held the position for four years, 
at the same time attending Prok’s musical school and giving 
all his spare time toa thorough study of musical theory. 
In the spring he would accompany the count and his family 
to their summer residence where he improved his leisure 
hours by working out difficult musical problems which 
greatly astonished Proks when presented to him in winter. 
Smetana did not leave the palace of the Thuns until 1847 
when he had solemnly resolved to go abrozd, to win sume 
fame by a concert tour, then establish a musical school and 
organize a private orchestra so as to be independent and then 


—get married. Here we might put in a chapter on his love 


affairs. 

From his boyhood Smetana had been in love with a 
charming maiden, Miss Kolirov:i, daughter of Karel and 
Anna Kol:ir, of Klatovy. Miss Kolarové, born at Klatovy, 
March 5, 1827, was a young lady of unusual beauty, a 
graceful figure though rather slender, clear white complexion 
and brown, dreamy eyes. They were a couple of little chil- 
dren when they first met at Jindrichuv Hoadec where the 
two families were neighbors, and when a few years later, 
Mr. Kol:ir was transferred to Plzen, Smetana again enjoyed 
the opportunity of meeting Katherina on holidays whenever 
the young lady would come home to visit her parents—-for 
at that time she was already in Prague, attending Proks’s 
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musical school. Though Smetana had been an ardent ad- 
mirer of the young lady from the first, she did not return 
his love at first but she loved him the better afterwards. 
She was a faithful friend and a guide to him; knowing his 
shortcomings better than himself, she constantly urged him 
to study musical theory as her affectionate letters show, and 
it was probably due to her urgent admonitions that Smetana 
became such a zealous student of musical theory in his early 
years and acquired a complete mastery of all technical diffi- 
culties at an age when others are usually mere beginners, 
She was an accomplished pianist and for some time was en- 
gaged by Mr. Proks as a teacher of pianoforte in his insti- 
tution where she had herself acquired her education. In later 
years she became teacher to the families of Count Thun and 
Prince Lobkovic. Her correspondence shows that she was 
a woman of culture, of broad views and noble aspirations, 
and that she valued art above everything else. Though she 
had received a German education, she was an ardent Bohe- 
mian patriot. As a musician Smetana gave expression to 
his love in several compositions which he dedicated to his 
sweetheart. They were: an Overture in C minor (op. 13 
1842); Quadrille in F major (op. 20, 1843-44); Moderato 
in B major (op. 31, 1846) and Reminiscences of Plzen, polka 
for pianoforte (op. 38, 1546). 

The concert tour which was to bring Smetana both fame 
and money was but a partial success owing to the turbulent 
times of that revolutionary period. In this hour of need 
Smetana received considerable encouragement from the com- 
poser Liszt to whom he had dedicated his Sia Morceaux 
caracteristiques pour pidno. This work (which he called his 
Opus No. 1) Smetana wrote early in 1848. It contained the 
following six pieces: 1. Gretchen in Walde. 2. Erwa- 
chende Leidenschaft. 3. Das Schiifermadchen. 4. Die 
Sehnsucbt. 5. Der Krieger. 6. Die Verzweiflung. 
Smetana sent the work, with a dedication, to Franz Liszt, 
then at Weimar, asking him to accept the dedication. Liszt 
had probably never before heard of Smetana, yet he was not 
slow to recognize the great musical talent of the unknown 
young composer; he accepted the dedication and sent Sme- 
tana the following letter of thanks: 


I Eh arama 
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‘¢My Dear Sir! Ireceived the Morceaux characteris- 
tiques and the enclosed letter scarcely a quarter of an hour 
before my departure from Weimar. First of all I express 
my thanks and most profound gratitude for the dedication and 
accept it with great pleasure inasmuch as these pieces really 
belong to the most excellent, well conceived and best exe- 
cuted compositions that have lately come to my hands. One 
of your titles | might perhaps take the liberty to criticize; 
that of the first piece, ‘Gretchen in Walde.’ To me the 
canon form seems to be too scientific for ‘Gretchen.’ In 
my judgment the simple title ‘Im Walde’ would be prefer- 
able.—However difficult it may be to-day to find a good 
publisher for a good work when it is not signed by a famous 
and well known name, still I hope to be able within a short 
time to inform you of the publication of your Morceaux 
characteristiques, and I shall do my best to secure for you a 
fair honorarium which will encourage you to commence 
dealings with the publisher. Should I—as I probably will 
—stop at Prague on my journey this summer, then I reserve 


for myself the pleasure to call on you and express my thanks 
in person. In the meantime please accept my dear Sir, the 
assurance of my most profound respect and my sincere 


devotion.” 


Kycjanowitz, March 30, 1848. F. Liszt. 

Liszt fulfilled his promise; upon his recommendation, 
Fr. Kistner, of Leipsic, published the Six Morceaux in 1851. 
Forty years later the composition was secured by F. A. 
Urbanek, of Prague, and published by him under a Bohe- 
mian and a French title. 

In July, 1848 Smetana secured the necessary govern- 
ment license to conduct a musical school and the school was 
finally opened in October. In the spring of 1849 Liszt 
visited Smetana in Prague and invited him to Weimar. Sme- 
tana accepted the invitation and spent a part of the summer 
in Weimar. August 27, 1849, Smetana married Miss Kate- 
rina Kolirova. The ceremony was performed in St. Ste- 
phen’s Catholic church in the New Town of Prague. 

J. J. KRat. 














AN INTERVIEW WITH MARIE BREMA. 





MONG the highly gifted singers of the present time, 
a with resources warranting a still more brilliant 
future, tbe name of Marie Brema must be given a very high 
place. Mme, Bremz was born in Liverpool, England, of a 
curious heredity, her father being a German, her mother an 
American from Virginia. English and German are native 
tongues to her, and fron a child she has beenasinger. Her 
earliest teacher was Miss Bessie Cox, a musical woman who 
did very much for the future of her highly gifted pupil. 
Later she studied a while with Mr. Geo. Henschel, but from 
him mainly she had interpretations, and presently left him 
entirely in favor of another whom she regards as her real 
teacher, Mr. Alfred Blume, of London. In England Mme. 
Brema has had the usual career of a favorite singer, appear- 
ing in the great festivals and in concerts of many sorts, and 
especially in ballads, the more dramatic of which show her 
talents in a highly agreeable light. 

Mme. Brema’s voice is a dramatic mezzo soprano, or a 
high contralto, if you like—not altogether a different voice 
from that of the peerless Lena Hastreiter. The two singers 
have much in common, even to baving greatly distinguished 
themselves in the same roles. Mme. bBrema is celebrated in 
the role of Orpheus in Gluck’s opera of the same name; and 
her Ortrud in ‘*‘ Lohengrin’’ was generally admired and uni- 
versally distinguished in the Damrosch season, last year. 

The recent season, one of her best interpretations was 
Bregaene in ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde ’*—a role which she sings 
in a very strong manner, although it is sometimes objected 
that she acts it in too strong a manner for a subordinate role. 
This is a nice point which we may leave for the critics to de- 
termine. 

Mme. Brema has been but a few weeks upon the stage, 
if one might say so—counting weeks as they have to be 
counted for those who attain the public recognition upon a 
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wide scale. When we mention Patti, for instance, we men- 
tion a singer who has been upon the stage almost forty years. 
Even the lovely Nordica, now in the very plenitude of her 
power and beauty, has been in opera for twelve or fourteen 
years. But with Brema this is different, for it is scarcely 
six years since she first entered upon serious studies. Her 
voice is very powerful, of wide range, highly emotional as is 
her temperament, and she has a good hearty physique which 
is at the same time English in the best sense and German. 

In 1894 she sang at Bayreuth Kundry in all the repre- 
sentations of ‘‘ Parsifal’’ and she was regarded as having 
greatly distinguished herself. She also sang Orturd. This 
year she is to sing Fricka in the operas of the Ring. She 
would have preferred Brunhilde, for which her general style 
and qualities would have fitted her to perfection, but Mme. 
Wagner was afraid her voice would not stand the high strain 
in the four evenings in succession. 

When Mme. Wagner heard that Mme. Brema was going 
to take the role of Bragaene in ‘‘ Tristan aud Isolde.’’. she 
wrote inviting her to come to Bayreuth lest she might have 
forgotten some of the Wagnerian traditions. Accordingly 
the ambitious singer made the journey and remained there 
several weeks, enjoying the daily coaching of the irrepres- 
sible and immensely gifted daughter of Liszt and the widow 
Wagner. I took occasion to ask something about the won- 
derful woman. Mme. Brema was quite ready to speak of 
her. She said: 

‘Mme. Wagner is a woman of distinction, who would 
attract attention anywhere. Tall, she is now a little bent, 
yet when she comes upon the stage with a veil around her 
head and a walking jacket, if she but walks across the stage, 
or merely carries her hand to her head, there is always a 
distinction and a personal quality in it. Involuntarily you 
find yourself watching her to see again who this charming 
person can be.’’ 

I asked her about her teaching. She said: 

‘¢Mme. Wagner has a wonderful head for details. Noth- 
ing escapes her. She attends to the musical phrasing in 
every least detail; but she also attends with equal nicety to 
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the elocution, the gesture, the pose and walk, and every least 
nuance of the dramatic representation. 

‘* She is a veritable illumination. When you have once 
been through a stage rehearsal with her, you remember not 
alone your own business but the entire mse en scene is en- 
graved upon your memory in a way that you can never forget. 
I have never seen her equal.”’ 

Speaking of the Wagner’s recalled the young Siegfried 
Wagner, that wonderful young man who has a richer musical 
heredity than any other inhabitant of the planet. I found 
that Mme. Brema has sung under Siegfried Wagner in Lon- 
don. She says he has wonderful power and decision as a 
conductor, and ample intelligence. He is perfectly certain 
what he wants and knows how to get it. But he has not as 
yet a particle of magnetism. He leaves one cold.”’ 

This brought up the names of other conductors and 
Mottl was mentioned, with whom Mme. Brema sang also in 
London the same Wagnerian roles that she had sung with 
Siegfricd Wagner a week or so earlier. 

‘¢ Mottl,’’ she said, is themost magnetic conductor I have 
ever seen. He fairly draws the music out of you. You 
may go on tired and out of sorts; Mottl puts new life in you 
and before you know it you have astonished the audience and 
yourself as well. I have never sung under any one like him. 
Of course I think the greatest conductor of all is Levi. He 
is immense, so capable and so sure, but Mott] is lots more 
fun to sing under, and I believe the orchestral players have 
the same feeling upon their own parts.’’ 

She also spoke well of Damrosch, although she did not 
think him so authoritative a conductor as either of the great 
two last mentioned. Seidl she likes very much, and she 
agreed with me that one might search the world over without 
finding a better performance of ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde”? than 
that lately given here under Seidl’s direction in the Abbey 
and Grau opera. 

By the way, I happen to know that Seidl regarded this 
performance here in Chicago as far better than that in New 
York. simply in consequence of the acoustic excellence of 
the Chicago Auditorium, which vastly surpassed the Metro- 
politan opera house. 
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I asked Mme. Brema what she had in the immediate 
future and she mentioned the Cincinnati festival, in which 
she is to sing in Handel’s ‘Judas Maccabaeus,’’ Goring 
Thomas’ ‘+ The Swan and the Skylark,” the ninth symphony 
of Beethoven, the Brunhilde music of ‘‘ The Valkyrie,’’ and 
other selections. 

As a song singer Mme. Brema has astonishing power. 
A notable example was given here some time ago in her in- 
terpretation of Schuberts’ ++ Erl King,” which in dramatic 
intensity and vocal quality was a revelation to nearly all 
who heard. In short we have in this highly gifted woman 
a singer with an immense voice, strong, full of feeling, and 
well taught: and a musical personality of great charm and 
power. It would be hazardous indeed to undertake at this 
stage of the game to limit her future. If she should stop 
short attaining fame of the highest brilliancy, it can only be 
because she has been too prodigal of her enormous resources, 
und wasted them in the sheer exuberance of her enthuasism. 
She is a singer to hear with thankfulness and joy. May her 
future be worthy of her ! 

W. S. B. M. 








“EL CAPITAN,” A COMIC OPERA BY SOUSA. 

T the Tremont theater, Boston, on the evening of April 

13, the DeWolf Hopper opera company demonstrated 
to an immense crowd the ability of Mr. Sousa to write comic 
opera of a taking kind. That the crowd appreciated the 
fact was evident from the start, for from the first number, 
which received on the opening night three encores, to the 
finale of the third act ‘‘ El Capitan ’’ made a magnificent hit. 
That it is fully up to the standard set by Mr. Sousa in his 
other compositions is the least one can say of it. It sets the 
composer in what is to most of us an entirely new light. as 
writer of orchestral music and vocal scores,—-a light as fav- 
orable to him as any that we have seen him in. 

The book of ‘+ El] Capitan,’’ written mainly by Mr. 
Charles Klein, is full of situations which offer great oppor- 
tunities for both performer and composer. The story is 
briefly as follows: The King of Spain has deposed Dom 
Liuz Cazarro from the viceroy-ship of Peru, and has ap. 
pointed in his place Don Errico Medigua, who has come out 
to take control. Dom Cazarro instigates a revolution, and 
sends to spain for theillustrious fighter, El Capitan, Capitan 
comes out on the same ship with Medigua, disguised as a 
sailor, and is killed ina brawl on board. Medigua discovers 
his identity, and on landing and finding himselt hopelessly in 
the minority declares himself to be El Capitan, and joins the 
rebel ranks. To aid his scheme he persuades his secretary, 
Pozzo, to represent the viceroy. The other leading charac- 
ters are Scarymba, an insurgent in love with Dom Cozarras’ 
daughter Estrelda, Princess Marghanza (Medigua’s wife), 
Isabel, her daughter, and Count Verrada, a gentleman in 
love with Isabel, Estrelda falls in love with the valiant 
Capitan, thus arousing the jealousy of Scaramba, and com 
plicating matters. Pozzo is thrust into prison, and mourned 
by Marghanza and Isabel. who believe the prisoner to be 


Medigua. At length the Spanish troops arrive, Medigua de- 
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clares himself, and all ends happily with the pardon of all 
hands. In the initial production this was cast as follows: 
Medigua, DeWolf Hopper; Cazarro, T. S. Guise; Pozzo, 
Alfred Klein (brother to the librettist); Verrada, Edmund 
Stanley; Scaramba, John W. Parr; Estrelda, Edna Wallace- 
Hopper; Marghanza, Alice Hosmer; Isabel, Bertha Waltz- 
inger. 

In writing to this book Mr. Sousa had before him sev- 
eral seemingly important, yet often neglected, rules. In the 
first place he has aimed to write a comic opera up to the taste 
of the people, which should not contain any striving after 
psychical or Wagnerian effects. In the second place he has 
kept before him the idea that in comic opera the action is 
more important than, or at least as important as, the music. 
Consequently he has written an orchestral accompaniment to 
the book which does not drown out all voices and render the 
action little more than pantomime. He has written up to, 
not above, the strength of the voice. And then he has fol- 
lowed his old method and given new rhythms in everything. 
Observing these things he has produced a work which 
crowded the Tremont for a week and in New York is 
making the greatest success known in years, and doing a 
business far beyond the hopes of the manager and composer. 
The opera was produced for the first time, as I have said, on 
the thirteenth of April. It was to have been given the first 
production April 11, in order to get the Sunday notice. 
But a story got into the newspapers to the effect that the 
composer was too superstitious to allow it to be begun on the 
thirteenth. As it was found impossible to produce in on the 
eleventh Messers. Abbey and Grau, of the theater offered to 
close tue house on the thirteenth. Mr. Sousa, however, to 
show how thoroughly he defied superstition, declared it 
should be on no other day than the thirteenth, and so it 
was given first on Monday night, Mr. and Mrs. Sousa look- 
ing on from one of the boxes, 

The overture of the new work is a short summary of the 
opera, dwelling chiefly on the soprano solo of the first act 
and march from the second. The curtain rises on a full 
chorus, Isabel, Marghanza and Verrada, in the interior of 
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the palace; the chorus have a very taking drinking song, fol- 
lowed by solos by Isabel and Verrada, the latter announcing 
the revolution to have begun. The whole number is quick, 
melodious and well written, catching the attention of the 
audience and generally getting severalencores. After a solo 
‘¢ Tf you examine human kind’’ by Medigua, and an ex- 
tended dialogue, the rebels rush in with Estrelda and Cazarro. 
Estrelda sings: ‘‘ When we hear the call for battle’ with 
chorus, to a march rhythm of Sousa-esque freshness. This 
is the first march in the opera. After a solo by Isabel, 
Medigua, who has escaped at the alarm, comes in as El 
Capitan, heavily armed. He is announced by a beautiful 
bombastic theme (the second march) which develops into his 
song later; ‘*In me you see El Capitan,’’ which precedes 
his entrance on every occasion. The chorus, ‘‘ Lo the awful 
man approaches,’ and solo and chorus, ‘* Bah! Bah! ’’ which 
forms the finale close the act. 

The second act opens with a dainty march song, the 
‘¢ Ditty of the Drill.” After a reappearance of El Capitan 
to his usual ‘* Behold El Capitan,’’ and a duet between him 
and Estrelda, there is introduced one of the most taking ef- 
fects of the opera. The scene represents on one side the 
prison in which Medigna is believed to be confined. On the 
opposite side is the palace. Before the prison stand Mar- 
ghanza, Isabel and chorus, weeping and moaning for the 
vicory, to a most selomn accompaniment. On the opposite 
side enter El] Capitan, with Estrelda and girls who proceed 
to bind him in garlands of roses, to a jolly accompaniment. 
In the orchestra the two themes are woven together ina way 
that admits of either becoming the more prominent as the at- 
tention is fixed on one or the other scene. Pozzo is then 
brought out and pawned off as Medigua to a chorus, ‘+ Don 
Medigua here’s your wife.” The Princess discovers Medigua 
in El Capitan and a quarrel duet ensues between her and 
Estrelda, which leads to the great hit of the piece. the finale 
of the second act. Information is brought of the approach 
of the Spaniards, and with the entire cast on the stage and 
the introduction of several pieces of brass as a military band 
on the stage the act concludes with the grandest finale I have 
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ever heard. It is simply immense and makes the house wild. 
In fact, on no evening yet has this act passed without calling 
out the company several times and demanding a speech from 
Mr. Hopper. 

At his last band concert in Boston, Sunday evening, May 
10, Mr. Sousa played the whole of this finale with tremendous 
effect. At the fifth performance of the opera in New York, 
about June 8, the band will be present and add to the effect 
on the stage. 

Nothing could be prettier nor daintier than the serenade 
and duet (Verrada and Isabel) with which the third act 
opens. And with the same contrast Mr. Sousa is always 
bringing about in his concerts, it is immediately followed by 
a rollicking song by the drunken Medigua, Following this 
comes the most taking air in the whole opera, ‘‘ The typical 
tune of Zanzibar,’’ warbled by Estrelda, Medigua and Scar- 


amba. Another march with chorus announces the entrance 


of the Spanish troops, and after the general explanations the 
opera closes with a finale nearly equal to that of the second 


act. 

With the people the opera was, as I have said, popular 
from the first. The critics, however, differed concerning it. 
Some lauded it to the skies, while others (e. g., Mr. Krehbiei) 
strongly condemned it. Inthe first place it was asserted that 
the strings were not well handled, and that Mr. Sousa evi- 
dently knew very little about violins. The next point that 
troubled some was that he couldn’t write for the voice. 
The former gentlemen, it is probable, would have omitted 
many of their remarks had they remembered that for years 
Mr. Sousa was a concert violinist, and has written several 
instruction books for strings. As for the latter, his songs 
which have appeared from time to time, give ample evidence 
of his ability in that direction. The claim was made, too, 
that the opera was merely a combination of a lot of marches 
thrown into this form, and that Mr. Sousa could not write 
anything else. In fact there are but four marches in the 
whole opera, that can be in any way so-called. But these 
are so decidedly good that it is no wonder they linger longest 
in the minds of the-critics. I admit that before hearing the 
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opera I had expected to find the brass predominant, with the 
wood-wind in second place and the strings relegated to the 
back row. But to my pleasant surprise I found the strings 
handled in fully as able a manner as the brass. There are 
many long passages depending entirely on the strings for 
their effect. The brass and sheep skin are used predomin- 
antly only in the bombastic marches in connection with El 
Capitan. The manner of handling them, however, is so es- 
sentially Mr. Sousa’s own that one is apt to notice that es- 
pecially and afterwards comment on it as a prominent feature. 
Well handled strings have become a matter of every day, but 
no one else quite equals Mr. Sousa’s brass. The fact is that 
Mr. Sousa is a thoroughly scholarly musician, and has let 
nothing go by him in a slipshod way. The result has been 
an opera well orchestrated both for strings and wind, 
which supports but does not drown the voice. 

This is not by any means Mr. Sousa’s first opera. It is, 
in fact the sixth he has written, and third or fourth to appear 
on the stage. The others have been given at various times 
by the original Church Choir Company (1879) and since by 
other companies. One, ‘‘ The Bride Elect,’’ is still in his 
possession, and will doubtless soon be produced. In that 
the words as well as the music are by him. In fact in ‘+ El 
Capitan ’’ the words of all the best lyrics are his, the situa- 
tions and dialogue being Mr. Klein’s chief contributions. 
The rhythms and melodies of ‘* El Capitan” as of everything 
else of Sousas’ are all original to an unusual degree, and 
bear the stamp of their composer plainly marked. In 
his younger days, while still a violinist, say from the age 
of eleven to eighteen, Mr. Sousa kept a ‘+ scrap-book’’ in 
which he wrote down suggestions for melodies as they oc- 
curred to him. These were written down naturally, as they 
came to him, and without any striving after effect. In the 
course of time this scrap-book reached a considerable size, 
and it has become invaluable to him, Fromit he draws for 
operas, marches and songs. In it were found many of the 
best things in ‘‘ El] Capitan,’’ though they were of course 
much changed in the rewriting. The originality of these is 
ut matter on which Mr. Sousa is particularly careful. In 
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looking for an idea for the ‘‘ typical tune of Zanzipar’’ he 
selected one which filled the place remarkably well. Keep- 
ing this in his mind a week or two, recasting it, (for he 
never writes anything out off hand) he was startled one day 
to notice a certain undue familiarity about it. That was 
enough to throw it out, and he wrote the one that now bears 
the name. About two months later, while on a train, he was 
running over in mind some music for programs, when of a 
sudden he found in the Shepherd’s song in German’s ‘‘ Henry 
VIII”? the first two bars of his discarded melody. Though 
he had written his probably ten years before ‘* Henry 
VIII’ was produced, his originality would have been 
questioned had he used the melody. 

When he was younger than he is now, Mr. Sousa wrote 
a comic opera in which he attempted to show how much he 
knew about involved harmonies and other different things in 
composition that makes a score interesting to read, but 
rather tiresome to the uninterested listener. The result was 
all right musically, but it was not a good comic opera, The 
lesson was learned once for all, and ‘* El Capitan,” in which 
he has been careful not to overwrite, gives assurance that his 
comic opera music will hereafter be as dainty as can be;— 
a species of embroidery on the web of the story, and not an 
attempt at display of any kind. 

The public in Boston and New York is very much the 
same as the public in any other American city. And it is 
right to expect that the new opera will continue to be as 
popular as it has been at the outset, and that Mr. Sousa will 
become even more than before the idol of the people. If 
this will only aid in bringing out ‘‘ The Bride Elect ’’ and 
other new works of the same kind it will bea very good 


thing indeed. 
JoHN LatTHrRor MatTHeEws, 
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IFTEEN years ago, I passed once or twice a day 
through a little street situated at the extreme limit of 
the Faubourg St.Germain and that ended in one of the magni- 
ficent boulevards that branch out from Des Invalides. It is 
one of those spots rare indeed in Paris, where there is not 
a single shop—and you could not find a more tranquil place. 
Several gardens, whose long low walls are covered by 
branches, shed through the deserted street the delicate per- 
fume of lilacs in May, the heavier odors of honeysuckles 
and acacias in June. Occasionally a porte cochere opens 
to make way for the passage of a coupé or a landau, the 
noise of whose wheels echoes through the street, then you 
catch glimpses of a gravelled path bordered by box, that 
turns abruptly toward a house buried in verdure. 

You could scarcely find a more solitary or aristocratic cor- 
ner. At the time of which I speak, a single house could be 
seen in this peaceful spot; I never passed without pausing to 
admire the stretch of green sward that was shaded by a 
beautiful silvery plane tree. The house itself was a pavil- 
ion Louis 16th style, composed of a single story; of exquisite 
proportions, a graceful double staircase led up to the por- 
tico and the high windows were composed of little diamond 
shaped panes of glass. The slate roof rose amid the branches 
of some grand old trees through whose thick foliage you 
could just discern the farther end of the park. This mys- 
terious abode had probably been a retreat for the hidden 
pleasures of some great lord. No doubt before that grilled 
gate had stopped many a carriage load of lovely women 
returning from opera or ball. There were no out buildings, 
no porter’s lodge, nothing but that nest of love in the bushes. 
One could not look at it without thinking, how happy a man 
could be here—alone with a ‘‘grande passion.’’ What a 
delicious hiding place for two lovers, who could spend alone 


their treasures of tenderness and love. I was young then, 
Fy 
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and at the hour when the last rays of the setting sun, fil- 
tering through the branches of the great trees, shed their 
crimson rays over the windows of this charming house, illu- 
mined the groups of flowers on the lawn, the scarlet patches 
of geraniums, I used to wonder myself in the deceptive 
revery in which a man is wont to think that where he is not, 
there happiness dwells. 

For the pavilion was not empty. The garden full of 
flowers and well kept paths showed that. The chimneys 
puffed their smoke into the grey sky in winter, and in the 
evening the red glow of a lamp shone behind the closed win- 
dows. Several times I had seen coming and going through 
the grilled gate an old servant, in sombre livery, and of cir- 
cumspect mien. Evidentiy I should gain nothing by inter- 
rogating him. Besides what right had I merely to gratify 
a vain curiosity to trouble the occupant or occupants of the 
closed mansion. I respected their secret and the migmatical 
dwelling continued to exercise its peculiar fascination for me. 

One July night, a stifling night, the sky was black and 
lowering. I was on my way home. It was about eleven 
o’clock, and, as I had gotten in the habit of doing, I turned 
my steps mechanically in order to pass the mysterious house. 
The three gas lights shone feebly in the overcharged air of 
the little deserted street. Not a leaf on the trees in the gar- 
den stirred. This evening all nature was silent, the silence 
that precedes a storm. I had gotten in front of the pavilion 
when some one within struck some chords upon the piano, 
that echoed through the still air. I noticed then with sur- 
prise that, proha’ iy on account of the excessive heat, two of 
the windows were partly open, but not enough to give even 
a glimpse of the interior. Suddenly a woman’s voice, a clear 
soprano voice of marvelous strength and beauty, burst out in 
the silent night. She sang a short strange melody of famil- 
iar rhythm and the most touching melancholy that I divined 
instinctively was a popular air, one of those wild flowers of 
music not cultivated by professional musicians. 

Yes, it was surely a popular air; but of what country? I 
did not recognize the tongue in which the words were writ- 
ten. Still I felt there the sadness, the plaintive melody of 
the North. 
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The air was striking, the voice sublime. It hardly lasted 
two minutes bnt I never felt in all my life such an emotion 
vibrate through me, and long after the singer had ceased I 
felt a sharp pang in my very heart, a long cry of suffering 
seemed to echo about me. I stood motionless hoping to 
hear again that delicious voice. Suddenly a tempest of wind 


shook the trees and large drops of rain dashed 


in my face. 


In spite of my haste, and the short way I had to go, I was 
fairly caught in the storm. Some days after I was in the 
Casino at Dieppe with some congenial companions, and we 


were discussing music in an animated fashion. 
popular airs that sprang unaffectedly from the 


I praised 
heart, and 


in the support of my argument related my adventure. 

‘‘Do you recollect the air ?’’ asked the prince Kadar, with 
whom I was particularly intimate. ‘+ I shall never forget it,” 
I replied with spirit, and 1 hummed the melody indifferently 
enough. ‘* Well’’ answered the prince ‘‘ you can congratu- 


late yourself, my dear sir, in having experienced 


avery rare 


pleasure. The melody is a sailors song, of Huniheim, very 
popular in Norway, and the beautiful voice that sang it is that 
of La Stolberg with whom we were all madly in love when she 
made her debut in St. Petersburg. Stolberg the great rival 
of her country woman Nilsson, and who would have become 


one of the greatest singers of the age if she had not been 
torn from the stage, from art, from success of all kinds, by 
Count Basil Lobanof then my comrade and fellow soldier— 
in the calvary, yes, for two years. We lost sight of Basil. He 
sold his commission and left Russia without a word of adieu 
to anyone. Weonly heard vaguely that he had hidden himself 
in Paris with his friend. And we were ignorant of his ex- 


act hiding place—tili you revealed it to us. 
said, ‘‘ this great artist renounced every thing 
affair.”’ 


‘¢Then,”’ I 
for a love 


‘¢ Say rather for a grand passion’ cried the prince. ‘+ Al- 
though very young, Stolberg had been the actress in many 
little affairs before she met Lobanof. I was there behind the 


scenes—in the evening when Basil, as beautiful 


as a Greek 


god then, was first presented to her. I saw the prima 


donna, pale, even under the rouge of the stage. Oh! it 
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was perfectly overwhelming, and I expected to see my com- 
rade carried off there on the spot pell mell with the bouquets 
and other trophies. But he immediately became as jealous 
as a Turk. Yes, jerlous of the public when she sang. 
He was always there in the first row in the orchestra and at 
each burst of applause—he would turn around abruptly and 
throw a gloomy look over the house that showed a desire to 
exterminate the whole lot. Every thing went wrong after 
that. Even when the Czar was in his box, Stolberg had eyes 
only for Basil. Sang only to Basil. 

‘» There were many scenes before the poor girl could decide 
to leave the stage. She yielded at last at the end of a three 
months engagement, And since then they have been hidden 
in Paris in the retreat you have discovered. 

‘¢They must be dead in love. But I will bet a basket of 
champagne that it will be Basil who survives, He is built . 
like a Hercules, and poor Stolberg, they say, is consumptive. 
They even pretend that her lovely voice owes something of 
its sweetness to her disease, as the oyster produces its pearl. 


All the same; no matter how madly in love the poor girl may 
be with her Lobanof, she must some times nearly die of 
ennui in the cage where he has confined her. She must 
sing rarely enough, since you, who pass so often, have heard 
her but once, on the night of the storm. Well, it will end 


999 


badly ! 
The conversation turned to other subjects and the next 


day I left Dieppe to visit some friends in Normandy. I had 
been there but a fortnight, when I read the following lines 
in a dramatic journal: ‘‘ We announce today the sad news 
that Madam Stolberg, the Swedish Cantatrice, who burned 
with such a brilliant light in Germany and Russia, and who 
renounced the stage in the height of her success, died sud- 
denly in Paris, of pulmonary consumption.’? =~ 

I had never seen Stolberg. Once only had I heard her 
incomparable voice, and yet as I read these trite lines that 
announced the fulfilment of the Prince’s sad prophecy, my 
heart ached. I knew now the end of the mystery of the 
closed house. There the poor girl had languished and died, 
consumed by love no doubt, but stifled also by the captivity 
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to which the jealousy of her lover had condemned her, the 
rights for her abandoned art. 

The life and fate of Stolberg seemed so melancholy that 
I was seized with an unreasoning hate for the man to whom 
she had sacrificed everything, even life. He seemed a dandy, 
an egotist, a brute to me. I was sure he would console him- 
self speedily, that he would soon forget the poor dead girl, 
and that, unworthy of the love he hadinspired, he would 
also be incapable of regret or remorse. On my return to 
Paris one of the first acquaintances I met upon the boulevard 
was young prince Kadar. I told him how the singer’s death 
had saddened me, and I could not keep from showing the 
instinctive antipathy I felt for Lebanof. *‘‘ Behold those 
people of imagination ’’ cried the Prince. **You were charmed 
for a moment by this woman’s voice, so you experience for 
her a posthumous affection and feel a vague jealousy for my 
unfortunate friend. I own to you that 1 used to think 
Basil a more passionate than tender, or more sensual than 
sensible man. But I assure you I have seen him since Stol- 
berg’s death and he is a prey to the most frightful despair; 
when I expressed my sympathy for him, he threw himself 
in my arms, and told me sobbing he could live no longer. 
And it was not a superficialemotion either, for he is about 
to start for Senegal to join a band of explorers, who are 
going to bury themselves forever in the depths of Africa. 
There is nothing commonplace in that surely. In going 
with Jackson’s band he certainly will never be faithless to 
Stolberg’s memory, for they will meet there nothing but 
horrid monkeys, and it is more than likely some deadly dis- 
ease, or a ball from some savage gun, will relieve the poor 
fellow of his sorrow and his life. Forbear I beg of you, all 
rash judgments about him. For he had a most touching 
idea come to him before he left.” 

‘¢Basil wishes the pavilion where he had been so happy and 
so unhappy, closed forever. He wishes that no living soul 
shall ever penetrate this sanctuary of love and grief. You 
will often pass that way, and watch the building fall into 
decay. The day you see a bill of sale upon the walls, say 
to yourself, ‘+ Basil Lobanof is dead!’ I left the prince 
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reproaching myself for my hard thoughts and the next day 
turned my footsteps in the direction of the deserted house. 
The blinds were closed. The dead leaves of the half naked 
plane tree, for it was autumn, covered the turf of the lawn. 
Tufts of wild grass pushed their way through the gravel 
walks, —already abandonment had begun its work of destruc- 
tion. Months passed, a whole year; then another. The 
newspapers from time to time expressed the greatest anxiety 
as to the fate of the Jackson expedition. You know that 
even today we are ignorant of their fate. 

Living always in the same quarter and passing each day 
by the abandonned house, I saw it crumble little by little. 
The rains of two winters had beaten against the plaster walls, 
and they were stained with mould and mildew. 

Some of the slats on the roof had been torn off by the 
wind, and a broken water pipe had caused more damage. 
Dampness was everywhere. Lizards sunned themselves on 
the walls, the balcony was broken down, the roof leaked. 

The appearance of the poor house was most lamentable. 
And the garden had returned to its native savage condition. 
The flowers ran wild. The rose bushes grew in their native 
savagery and bore nought but leaves and branches. The scar- 
let geraniums weredead. The grass of the lawn was hiddeu 
by weeds and leaves. The spot was transformed back into 
its native prairie, disdained by butterflies and birds. Only 
the pale moth miller hovered over it, and all was gloomy 
in the extreme. 

Years rolled on. It was now nearly hopeless to expect 
the return of the Jackson band. Evidently these intrepid 
pioneers had succumbed to thirst and hunger in some terrible 
desert or, had been murdered by savages. And Basil Lobanof 
had died with them—faithful to Stolberg. The deserted 
house fell into ruins. The great plane tree nearest the place, 
whose foliage grew untrimmed, had thrust a branch through 
the window. Decayed by the dampness the blind had fallen 
off and the invading tree had as it were, penetrated the dis- 
embowelled house. 

Mushrooms grew within, and perhaps grass covered the 
floor of the salon. Every time I passed by the old building 
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that had come to the stage of ruin, I abandoned myself to 
revery. 

‘¢ Better that it should be so! If they had known surely 
that the Count was dead, the heirs would doubtless have 
come forward, They would have brutally broken into the 
dwelling and thrown open to the garish light of day all 
these souvenirs of pleasure and sorrow. Basil Lobanof did 
well to disappear, and leave it to kind nature to thus slowly 
destroy and entomb the old nest of love.’’ The other day I 
saw the ruin for the last time. The branches of the plane 
tree had pushed their way into the roof; doubtless little plane 
trees grew within. 

I met the Prince, and as we walked and talked together, 
I told him all abuvut the old house, and the thoughts it sug- 
gested. The Prince burst into laughter. 

‘*Truly my friend,” he said, ‘‘ you will never be any- 
thing but a poet. Basil is married, the father of three chil- 
dren, and holds today the position of first secretary to the 
Embassy at the Quirinal at Rome. 

‘¢ Count Lobanof not dead!” Cried I in horror. 

‘sWhen I was at Rome recently he seemed as alive as 
you or I.” 

‘¢ He did not go out with the Jackson party.”’ 

‘¢The rascal!’’ I interrupted, furious at my wasted 
sympathy. ‘* I should have suspected as much, | will wager 
he forgot his dead wife at once.” 

‘* No” replied the Prince, ‘‘ Basil was not as bad as that, 
and he was wild with grief at Ida’s death and he was eager 
to go with the party. They set out for Senegambia but on 
the sixth day he fell seriously ill, and a caravan carried him 
back to St. Louis nearly dead. Then he recovered, against 
his will. His friends profited by his weakness and languor 
to carry him to the continent. And afterward, a long time 
afterward, my faith! he consoled himself.’? ‘‘ But what 
means then this little comedy of the abandoned house—the 
singers tomb?’’ I asked crossly. 

‘‘How severe you are, my friend” answered the amiable 
Russian. ‘‘It is not merely a comedy and proves that the 
count in spite of all is a man of honor. What did he swear ! 
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That as long as he lived no one should live under the roof 
that once covered his love. Well he has kept his word, 
and it has cost him something, for that place is a valuable 
one. Besides who knows that he does not still regret that 
adorable singer, if he does not look back lingeringly on the 
hours passed in that dear abode listening to the divinely sad 
voice which delighted and saddened the hearer. All I can 
tell you is,’’ added the prince with an ironical smile ‘+ that 
with a great fortune, a lovely family and a home in the 
Eternal City, a grief twelve years old, ought at least to be 
endurabie. ”’ , 
Translated from the French of Francois Coppée. 
. — Nora TELLER. 














VIOLIN SCHOOLS. 


N these days of so called school of technique, the violin has 
uot escaped its share of attention. It was only the 
other day that an ambitious violinistic friend come to the 
office and with flushing pride, announced that he had learned 
two tunes and four methods for playing the violin. To 
what proportion this ratio is capable of being carried, it is 
impossible to say; but that there are as many schools of 
violin as there are civilized nations is more than probable. 
The German violinist does not play like the Frenchman 
(neither will he play with him); the Belgian violinist does 
not draw the bow like the Spaniard and one can almost say 
that the American violinist does not play like any of the 
others. Leaving the discovery of a school of violin for the 
Esquimaux, to future explorers, does not the differentation 
of the violin school extend much farther than this ? 
Following this question to its logical answer one finds 
that the difference between the German and French violinists 
is not greater than between one German violinist and another. 
For example. one of the leading orchestras of this country 
contains two German violinists who play side by side with 
radically different methods. Indeed the entire string section 
of this orchestra is composed of Germans with the exception 
of one American who leaked in (presumeable on a foggy 
day). Moreover in the first violin section of this orchestra, 
there is even to the observant eye of the layman a marked 
difference in their very manner of holding the violin. What 
luck for the fisherman for violin school is found here? Yet 
if he will carefully inquire into the history of these violinists, 
he will find that they have eaten of the same conservatory 
caviaire and have digested their not over palatable food under 
similiar conditions. 
In a continued analysis then, we find that while the above 
mentioned section contains men of the same violinistic extrac- 
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tion, yet these same men play with quite different technique. 
Therefore there are as many schools of technique in this 
section as there are artists who according to the ideas of our 
methodical friend would be placed smilingly near to absurdity. 
If there is method in Hamlet’s madness, then there is mad- 
ness from such a one’s method. These artists are players 
and teachers, not of method but of experience. And the 
best of them, as I have found from personal experience, try 
to teach not methods but the individual who differs from all 
the others in physical and mental aptitude. 

But leaving the fact that the viclin school is rapidly be- 
coming moribund, there are certain marked innovations in 
violin playing which are giving to the violin quite a new dis- 
tinction. Perhaps the most noticeable improvement, is in 
the manner of producing tone by speed of the bow rather 
than by its pressure. This principle, therefore, gives a 
larger amount of bow to each tone, so that those portions of 
a musical work which contain a bundle of slured notes, are 
divided by the bow into smaller parcels which are more 
easily delivered. In this scheme of splitting slurs, care of 
course is taken to so arrange the divisions that the musical 
phrase is not disturbed. 

Another result of the application of this principle is seen 
in the bow arm itself which is rarely used except by a move- 
ment of the entire arm. The effect of this principle is per- 
haps best realised by hearing such an orchestra as the above 
mentioned one, the violin section of which is made up of men 
who have made a careful study of this principle. What in- 
describle beauty of tone comes from the violin! <A piannis- 
simo that is never superficial, a fortissimo that is superlative 
without being superfluous, nuances that are like search 
ligbts on the composers thoughts. Such dynamic control as 
this suggests, is directly traceable to this principle, when it 
is applied by its master. 

An important change has also taken place in the disposi- 
tion of the left hand towards both the neck of the violin and 
the arm to which it belongs. That set expression of the 
hand which belongs to many excellent violinists, has been 
found capable of producing some tone but more technique. 
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But the fact that this attitude of the left hand has been al- 
tered among the more modern players, to a more relaxed 
and reposeful position, shows that the capacities of the former 
attitude have been nearly if not completely exhausted. This 
relaxed immobility of the hand gives to the fingers a security 
and firmness which has been approached without being ac- 
quired by the earlier attitude. This Jater disposition of the 
left hand seems also to give a clearer and more intense vi- 
bration to the strings. Many of the tones that are stopped 
in tnis manner, sound as if a pedal appliance had been 
placed upon the instrument, giving to many of the natural 
and harmonic tones an added resonance and power. 

While the tonal effects of this well-tempered left hand 
are richer, the technical possibilities are at the same time ex- 
tended. Many of the recognized technical difficulties when 
they are approached in this way are accessible to the intelli- 
gent and hard working student. I once met a talented violin 
student who was just returning from a hearing of asymphonic 
concert in which Brahms was largely represented. The 
student appeared to be much discouraged as any young vio- 
linist would naturally be on hearing the real difficulties pre- 
sented to the violinist in a Brahms score. But a month 
afterwards on meeting him I found him in excellent spirits 
when he exclaimed to me somewhat irrelevantly, if not irre- 
verently: ‘* what a good fellow Brahms is if you will only 
give him a soft left hand to shake.’’ Attitudes breed apti- 
tudes. 

Then who shall say what the future of the violin shall be ? 
The man has not lived who could make a nightingale’s throat 
unless he might be a Guanerius or Stradivarius. If it is 
difficult then to make the violin how much more difficult 
it is to play it only such men as Wieniawski, Joachim and 
Thompson know. 

But shall this deter the many from trying. Patience! 

The violin then is eminently a tailor-made instrument; 
it won’t fit many folks, indeed it won’t fit anybody until an 
alteration has been made here and another there according to 
the characteristics of the player. Of course with very young 
pupils there is a certain elementary method to be followed; 
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but the rules are so thoroughiy agreed upon by the most 
experienced violinists that there is hardly ground enough 
here to found a violin school which professes to go much 
further than this, Furthermore it is granted that there is a 
certain patriotic color which appears in the violin play- 
ing of, for instance, the German or the Frenchman; but the 
older the young violinist becomes the more this patriotic 
color loses its expression in the personality of the man-vio- 
linist. Patriotism is a youthful attribute, and to the extent 
that the patriotic color of young violinists is subdued by age, 
to that same extent is the national school of violin technique 
deprived of its power. But the emancipation of the vio- 
linist from a national school of technique is a severe blow to 
the slavery of all violin schools whether they are national or 
sectarian, so that the mature player of today is rapidly de- 
veloping « method of his own belonging to no school other 
than that of his individuality. 

As to how long it will take to undermine the foundation 
of the violin schools depends largely on the amount of teach- 
ing done by these freed men of the violin and—tempo. 

B. H. DInGLey. 














MUSIC IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 


HE music department of Yale University consists of two 
professors and two instructors. The number of 
students is fifty-three. 

The work in the department of music is divided into the- 
oretical and practical courses of study. The department is 
open to undergraduates and graduates, also to special students, 
Admission is granted without distinction of sex. The the- 
oretical studies consist of the courses mentioned below from 
1 to 6 inclusive. The practical courses consist of instruc- 
tion in piano, organ, and violin playing. No student will 
be admitted to any practical course unless he shall already 
have been admitted to one or more of the theoretical 
courses. 

The theoretical courses are subdivided into elementary 
and advanced. Courses 1, 2 and 3 are considered elemen- 
tary. At the close of the academic year, students who have 
completed Course 2 may become candidates for a Cert/ficate 
of Proficiency in the Theory of Music by passing an exam- 
ination—conducted partly in writing and partly viva voce— 
in four-part harmony and counterpoint, in the history of 
music, and in the structure of song and sonata forms. An 
unprepared analysis of classical works will be required in 
addition. Academic students on the completion of the same 
course and passing the same examination with distinction, 
will receive one-year honors in Music. 

The advanced courses are numbers 4, 5 and 6, They 
are open only to students who are able to pass the examina- 
tion required preliminary to the granting of the Certificate 
of Proficiency in Theory mentioned above. Members of 
these classes at the end of two years’ work, or its equival- 
ent, may become candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Music. The candidate will be required to pass an examina- 
tion before a Board of Examiners consisting of the Faculty 
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of the Department of Music. Satisfactory proof of profi- 
ciency in the theory of music and in any two of the follow- 
ing languages (one of which must be a modern language), 
Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian, shall be given to the 
Professor of the Theory of Music, prior to the examination; 
also, an original composition in one of the forms to be de- 
signated by him. The examination will be in advanced 
Counterpoint, Canon, Fugue, the higher forms of Musical 
Composition, and impromptu Orchestration. Academic un- 
dergraduates on passing this examination with distinction, 
will receive two years honor in Music. 

The fee for instruction is one hundred dollars per year. 
The fee for the theoretical courses only is fifty dollars per 
year. This fee will be remitted in whole or in part when the 
student needs the relief and shows natural talent in such 
degree as to warrant it in tke opinion of the Faculty. 
A special fee will be charged for instruction in violin- 
playing. The fee for Certificate of Proficiency in the 
Theory of Music is five dollars. The fee for a degree is 


ten dollars. 

1. Harmony:—The study of chords, their construction, relation 
and progression. Jadassohn’s Harmony is used as text-book. 

2. Counterpoint:—The work is the harmonizing and supplving 
melodious additional voices to choral and other melodies used as 
Canti Firmi. 

The different orders of Counterpoint in two, three, and four 
voices: also double counterpoint, and more or less free imitative 
writing. Students in this course are encouraged to try the simpler 
forms of free composition. No text-book is used. 

3. The History of Music:—Lectures on the deveiopment of music 
from its earliest stages. History of Church music from the time of 
Gregory; History of Opera and Oratorio: Biographical sketches of 
famous composers, with description and analysis of their principal 
works; history of purely instrumental music, showing the growth 
and development of musical forms up to their culmination in Bee- 
thoven. Practical illustrations of the lectures on musical form are 
given in the class room. 

4. Strict Composition:—The more severe kinds of composition 
form the basis of workin this course. Harmony in Five and more 
parts: Triple and Quadruple Counterpoint; Four and three-part 
Fuges for voices or for instruments; Canons of various kinds, with 
or without accompaniment of free voices; Free treatment of differ- 
ent kinds of thematic material. This course is preparatory to course 
6. No text-book is used. 
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5. Instrumentation:—This course is open only to students who 
have done the work of courses 1 and 2, and it isstrongly recommended 
that course 4 also should proceed it. Lectures are given on the 
nature, compass, tone-color, and other characteristics of all the in- 
struments of the modern orchestra, with written illustrations of 
their use by great composers. 

Exercises in the practical orchestration of short pieces from the 
works of classic and modern composers, in the analysis of scores, 
etc. 

6. Free Composition: This course is open only to students who 
have done the work of course 1, 2, 4, and 5, and have shown unmis- 
takable talent for orlginal composition. Several of the smal'er 
forms of free instrumental and vocal music are composed by the 
students, such as part-songs, glees for male and mixed voices, and 
pieces of different sorts for the piano and other instruments. 

At the close of the year the student is required to produce an 
extended work, probably in sonata form. 


PRACTICAL MUSIC. 

The courses in practical music consist of instruction in 
playing the Pianoforte, the Organ, and the Violin. 

No student is admitted to a course in practical music 
who has not been admitted to one of the theoretical 
courses. 

I. Pranororte. No student is admitted to a course 
in playing the pianoforte who has not already attained 
some proficiency in the use of the instrument and in sight- 
reading. 

Each student is required to masier the elements of a good 
touch and technique before undertaking the study of ex- 
tended musical works. 

Each student receives individual instruction, under the 
supervision of the Professor of Applied Music. Professor San- 
ford, in person, will instruct a limited number of advanced 
students in the higher branches of the art, particularly in 
ensemble and concert playing. 

IJ. Orean. No student is admitted to the course in 
playing the organ until he has acquired a satisfactory knowl- 
edge of pianoforte technique. 

The work includes careful study of organ technique, and 
of works by representive classic and modern composers in 
Sonata form and in Polyphonic and Free styles, graded ac- 
cording to the needs of the indivivual student. Especial at- 
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tention is given to the mechanical attributes of the instru- 
ment,—the pitch, quality, and possible combinations of the 
various registers, also to transposition and to playing from 
vocal-score. 

III. Vzrorr. Students in violin-playing are received 
in all stages of proficiency, but the number of beginners 
is limited. 

Diptomas. Are awarded to those students who, having 
successfully completed a three years’ course of instrumental 
study, are qualitied to act as teachers or to appear as soloists. 

STemnERtT Prize. By the liberality of Mr. Morris Stein- 
ert, of New Haven, two scholarships of $100 each, and one 
of $150, are offered for three years successively, beginning 
in 1896. 

III. Courses in the Theory of Music count for a degree 
exactly as do other electives. A special degree of Mus. 
Bac. will be bestowed when occasion arises. I have as yet 
made no recommendation that this degree be conferred, since 
no one has reached that high standard of individual attain- 
ment which I think it my duty to require. 

IV. There are Chamber Music Concerts chiefly, by the 
Kneisel Quartet; and a series of Symphony Concerts given 
under the auspices of the University. Also occasional 
lectures on musical subjects outside of the regular curricu- 
lum. 


V. A general question which you probably can answer 
better than I can, 


VI. It depends entirely on individual capacity and in- 
clination. 

VII. I have had no experience to warrant my speaking 
with authority on this question. A man well suited to be 
an eminent artist or teacher will hardly be witheld from ful- 
filling his destiny by any mental training to which he may 
be subjected. Generally speaking I think a boy ought to 
study what he likes best. One boy likes astronomy another 
Greek, another bugs; none of these things will hurt his 
music if he loves it well enough, If not, let him do some- 
thing else. Any subject thoroughly mastered will broaden 
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the mind and help to make a better musician. But of course 
the chief study for the musician should be music. Not 
history nor the psychology or mathematics of music, nor 
acoustics. Interesting as these things are, they are, in my 
judgment, no more useful than other things to the musician. 

By real music, I mean notes, when on paper, on the 
piano or in the orchestra or chorus, After all, notes, written 
or uttered, give us all that we have of music, therefore I 
think the serious occupation of the musician young or old 
should be the study of notes. 

Horatio W. PARKER. 


Professor of Music. 








EDITORIAL BRIC-A-BRAC. 

ERHAPS the most important piece of news for the 
month is that a benevolent lady has given the sum 
of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars to endow a_pro- 
fessorship of music at Columbia university, in New York. 
As is well known in educational circles, Columbia is perhaps 
the richest of American universities, and under the able di- 
rection of President Seth Low its work is being continually 
enlarged and broadened. Music, however, has never before 
received recognition there. For several years efforts were 
made to secure the adoption and endowment of one or the 
other of the two leading music schools in New York as col- 
leges in Columbia, but each seems to have had just sufficient 

influence to kill the other, and nothing came of it. 

It is supposed that the present endowment was intended 
primarily to make a place for the distinguished composer and 
musician, Mr, Edward Alexander MacDowell, who has been 
appointed to the new chair. This fact was not known at 
first and, as the endowment was announced sometime before 
the nomination of the professor, very active efforts were 
made by the friends of several prominent musical gentlemen 
to secure their nomination for the place. Mr. H. E. Kreh- 
biel, musical editor of the New York Zrcbnne, was vigorously 
urged by some. Naturally these efforts had no influence 
further than to stir up various forecasts of what the work 
of such a department ought to be. 

* ‘i * 

One of the best of these comes from Mr. Krehbiel (New 
York Zribune, May 16), and is given in another department 
of this issue. Mr. MacDowell’s plans are in the hands of 
President Low: when they are accepted we are promised 
them for Music. 

* - * 

In various discussions in former issues of this maga- 

zine, the deeper aspects of music have been taken up, with 
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the view of showing in how noble a sense the art of music 
belongs to culture in the most representative and modern 
sense of theterm. Among the manifold ‘* best that has been 
said and done in the world,’’ the masterpieces of music oc- 
cupy a very high place, equally significant as psychic trans- 
cripts, as evidences of mental progress, and as ministrations 
of pleasure at once refined, noble, pure, and _ beantiful. 
What has to be done, before the habitual philistinism of the 
so-called educated classes towards music can be entirely dis- 
pelled, is to leaven the entire undergraduate body with un- 
derstanding and appreciation of music. This will have to 
come primarily through actual and intelligent exercise of 
hearing, and therefore through many and well devised con- 
certs brought to their very doors; and secondarily through 
a competent handling of the subject of musical history for 
bringing out the true significance of modern music in the 
two-fold light of Art and Progress. In other words, mod- 
ern music is not alone the one form of art which affords 
unlimited means for recording and stimulating psychic moods 
and spiritual conceptions, but also the form of art which 
illustrates the character of development and the law of pro- 
gress under which man here lives and works, In fact, 
treated in this broad way, I doubt whether there is any sub- 
ject in the entire university curriculum which could be used 
more profitably for broadening conceptions and sharpening 
intelligence than the art of music in this aspect. 

Moreover, a professor in this department has the same 
advantage as in the other recent branches of education, the 
whole treatment is still in making. While Hegel brilliantly 
conceived the place of music in the scheme of the arts at a 
time when all the romantic school was still unborn, 
and while Schopenhauer threw brilliant sidelights upon the 
subject, the fact remains that the doctrine of musical aesthet- 
ics has still tu be written. It is easy to see, therefore that 
in entering upon his new duties Mr. MacDowell has a wide 


door or doors open before him. 
* 


* * 
I have no sympathy with the half-hearted recognition of 
the rare personal qualities of Mr. MacDowell for a position 
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like this. No matter who the appointee might be, he would 
practically have to create his work. There is nothing ready 
made upon which he can lay his hand. What Dr. Fenelon 
B. Rice has done at Oberlin, and what Dr. Stanley is doing 
at Ann Arbor, are valuable suggestions. But at Columbia 
the conditions are different, the traditions higher, and the 
standpoint of culture very broad and noble. The faculty of 
Columbia, also, contains a large number of high-bred, thor- 
oughly educated young men of wealth, who have taken up 
education as a life‘work. The surroundings, therefore, 
have great possibilities. 

Nor do I see that any better start could be made ina 
department of this kind than to place at its head a musician, 
a practical musician, a composer of remarkable breadth and 
power. This ensures at least a certain footing for the new 
man which one who merely knew ‘‘about’’ music would 
never gain. Moreover it ensures a proper standpoint for 
regarding music—as Art rather than as mere technique. 
For these and other reasons, I regard this departure at 
Columbia as one of the most important facts of the moment. 

* " * 

Our canvass of the American Colleges, in regard to the 
existing state of music study in them, receives important 
additions this month, in the form of a communication from 
Professor Horatio W. Parker at Yale and Professor Gow at 
Vassar. The question of valuations for music study are not 
very distinctly met in either of them, and we need further 
light. But the matter is interesting and instructive. It 
will be seen that neither of them has yet got down to 
the real work of undergraduate civilization and enlightenment 
concerning the art of music so exactly and definitely as they 
have at Oberlin and Ann Arbor. But in the line of actual 
instruction in the theory and practice of music they are doing 
admirably. 

* ” * 

It has been observed that complete recognition of the 
place of music in education and modern life would involve 
the establishment of a fully equipped conservatory of music, 
upon the same footing as the colleges of law, medicine, 
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etc. But here we must remember that a college of music 
in a university would need to occupy a very different 
attitude towards the general undergraduate body of the uni- 
versity from that occupied by any other college within it. 
A college of medicine or law, for instance, is intended to 
provide technical instruction to fit students for a profession. 
The music college would also do the same for its own sta- 
dents. But there is this difference: Music belongs to cul- 
ture, and every student would need also his share of training 
in theart of music. The musical instruction therefore would 
need ultimately to take the range already outlined in the work 
of Professor Stanley at Ann Arbor. 

It is also to be noticed that this general work of a musi- 
cal kind, together with such practical work as is included in 
choral classes, whether male voices or mixed, might well 
enough be done without any very great outlay of pedagogic 
force. Mr. Krehbiel rightly considers the provision of 
technical training for future composers to be but a narrow 
conception of the duty of a university towards music. 

* ss * 

During the past season Mr. Carl Wolfsohn has been car- 
rying on a remarkable series of chamber concerts of the 
works of Brahms, assisted by the second concert-master 
of the Chicago orchestra, Messrs. Boegner, Steindel 
the ’cellist, and when necessary by Mr. Junker, 
viola. I have not at hand a list of the works presented 
but it is enough to say that it included, according to 
Mr. Wolfsohn’s judgment, the best of all, both from the 
earlier and the later works. These concerts have been given 
in the recital hall at Steinway building, in a semi private 
manner, the audience rarely numbering more than twenty. 
The work has been very instructive and often very artistic. 
I missed several of the concerts owing to a change of date 
without my finding it out. 

If this work could be repeated upon a larger scale it 
would be of public benefit—perhaps as great benefit as was 


experienced many years ago from Mr. Wolfsohn’s Beetho- 
ven, Schumann and Chopin recitals—which in point of scope 


and ability of execution came nearer being courses in the 
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higher musical literature than any other musical advantages 
ever offered in this city, saving the concerts of the Chicago 
orchestra. 

There was a grand finale of this Brahms business at the 
close of the season, in the form of a Brahms evening before 
the Twentieth Century Club, at the residence of Mr. Geo, M. 
Pullman. The evening opened with an address by that emi- 
nent (perhaps pre-eminent would be a better term) musical 
literateur, Mr. William Foster Apthorp of Boston—one of the 
most elegant and accomplished musical essayists now writing 
in the English language. I was very sorry to miss this ad- 
dress, which of course was devoted to Brahms, for it is al- 
ways a pleasure to hear so excellent a practical musician as 
Mr. Apthorp upon a subject to which he has given study. 
The address was billed to commence at eight thirty, and was 
followed by the piano quartette in G minor, opus 25, for 
piano and strings, three songs and the Trio for piano, violin 
and ’cello, opus 101, in C minor. These are beautiful 
works, but the evening happened to be frightfully hot. 
Brahms in allopathic doses seems more suitable in cooler 
weather, 


The Brahms cult is making way, and it has to make way 
just as all other epoch-marking music has made way, by be- 
ing heard. I have not yet arrived at the place where I find 
any one single solo piano work of Brahms entirely interest- 
ing to me, excepting the variations. Those upon the Han- 
del and Paganini themes and those upon an original theme, 
opus 21, are all beautiful, and the latter not so very difficult. 
It is time the Brahms works were better and better known. 
He is the next great master whose works we have to study 


and understand. 
* 


Another great writer who is not properly estimated in 
this country is Saint-Saens, whose third symphony was 
played at one of the last concerts of the Chicago orchestra. 
The work has certain idiosyneracies which have not been 
generally approved by the critics. Dedicated to the memory 
of Franz Liszt, Saint-Saens adopted the Liszt idea of ob- 
taining most of his themes from a single melodic root by 
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ingenious transformations. He also introduced the organ 
and the pianoforte—the latter in a passage for four hands, 
used practically about where harps would otherwise have 
been employed. The four movements are ostensibly con- 
densed into two, bunt the whole four are there nevertheless. 
The Allegro is delightful; as spontaneous as anything of 
Mozart, and beautifully written, both as to ideas and treat- 
ment, the instrumentation being artistic in the highest de- 
gree. The slow movement begins with organ chords, upon 
which a lovely slow melody is played by the strings. This 
is afterwards instrumented in various fashions and is a very 
beautiful movement, worthy of ‘any master who can be 
named. The second half of the work takes the place of the 
scherzo and finale, and for some reason I did not like it 
quite as well as the first part; but I fancy this may have 
been owing to the lack of sufficient rehearsals, for the 
work is very difficult. Thepiano part I do not care for, and 
do not consider it any important addition to the score. But 
the work belongs to the first order of genius, and needs not 


to hide its head beside the work of any other living master 


played here during the season. 


* * 
* 


We are curiously ignorant of the pianoforte music of M. 
Saint-Saens, in this country. A few artists have played his 
excessively brilliant and clever pianoforte concertos, and his 
violin concerto has been played several times; but his piano 
music is almost a sealed book to our players. I have been 
hoping now that we have a pupil of Saint-Saens here—Mr., 
Godowsky, a pianist of the first order, that we will have an 
opportunity to hear more of his works. Several of the 
chamber works are very highly esteemed by connoiseurs in 
this line. 


* 
* x 


The closing program of the Chicago orchestra for the 
seasun 1895-6 consisted of Beethoven’s first and ninth 
svmphonies, the trio ‘*Tremate, empi, tremate,’’ and the 
chorus ‘+ Hallelujah to the Father,” the choral parts by 
about one hundred and fifty of the Apollo Club. The pro- 
gram was interesting by reason of the comparison afforded 
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between the first symphony of Beethoven, written in 1800, 
and the ninth, written in 1823-24. The former is little more 
than a Mozart work, melodious, easy, spontaneous, charm. 
ing. The latter is one of the great productions in symphony, 

It is a question what to do with the closing movement of 
this ninth symphony. The more one hears it the more one 
feels that it does not quite succeed. One is ignorant how 
much of this impression to refer to the habitually imper- 
fect preparation of choruses in this work; how much 
to the very trying writing for the voices; and how much to 
the broken character of the movement with its many inter- 
ruptions, On the present occasion, and last year also I be- 
lieve, the Jast movement was taken a tone lower than written. 
From this there is great ease for the voices, and owing to 
the construction of the movement there is less inharmony of 
key with the former movements than would happen in any 
similar treatment of almost any other work. Nevertheless 
the transposition does make a difference, the entire instru- 
mental part having a different character by reason of this 
tone lower. Mr. Thomas thinks that while the parts are 


written high, they might nevertheless be sung effectively if 
the singers would give them study enough to thoroughly 
learn them. He says also that if Bach’s ‘‘ Passion Music”’ 
were once to be thoroughly studied, it would produce a 
vocal effect which would astonish the present generation of 
concert goers. 


* 
* * 

The playing of the orchestra at the close of the season 
was very good. The ninth symphony would have been bet- 
ter for more rehearsals, but owing to the manner in which 
the concerts followed fast upon one another this program had 
only three rehearsals. Several of the preceding programs 
had only two each. And while there is perhaps no other 
conductor in the world who could accomplish so much work 
in so few rehearsals, it is undoubted that twice as many 
would have been better. 

* r * 

It is curious to note that so great has been the progress 

in elaboration and high sounding combinations since Beetho- 
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ven’s day that the first three movements of the ninth sym 
phony no longer seem beyond the hearer, but on the con 


trary afford great pleasure. 


The tremendous Scherzo, in 


particular, is a movement to be remembered always; and the 
slow movement is quite as good, 


* 


* 


The entire program repertory of the orchestra for the 


season is given elsewhere. 


* 


* 


Mr. Philip Hale’s letter to the Musical Courier of May 


6th, contained also the Boston 


repertory of the year. The 


two series compared yield the following results. 


Chicago. | 
Compositions presented, ...... . 19 | 
German Composers represented,.... 19 
French, . 

English 

OGD coin 5 inser ce ences socesuecwaness p 
PROG oo os ec ccevencccwcesseeeucdere 2 
American, Poles, Italians, each, 
German Compositions,........ ........ 80 
RU OUNAU s ceciieeeshs elk ede ce cseiae 39 
Soloists in 22 concerts, ................ 12 
Eliminating soloists, of 9th Symphony 
All Other Soloistei «..-. occ csc sees sees 8 
Violin, 4, piano, 2, cello, 1, baritone,. 1 
Wagner compositions,.... ...... ...... 20 
Beethoven, 

MEMES ule oes sie vedas war neoadssounees 
Berlioz, 

Schumann, 

Tschaikowsky 

SMO Senhenic? aula kuneslestac cuncrenessnusderetl 
Goldmark, 

Schubert 





URE COMRTNRS occ cccccien coesus <uwaceecees 
Bizet, Davidoff, D’ Albert, Ernst, 
Franck, German, Gleason, Grieg, 
Halvorsen, Handel, Humperdinck, 
Mozart, Paderewski, Rubinstein, 
Sinding, Vieux-Temps, each,.......... 1 | 


Boston 
Symphonies and Symphonic Poems, 21 
Compositions presented, (24 concerts), 


German Composers,...... ...... ..2++-34 
French, 
American, 


Total Composers 

German Compositions,................ y 
Re SR hat 05.05: Sxbi aces kcenehareaus 33 
Pol Re ener ee er rer rrr re cr ere 19 
PEIN iis cig asec eace- casvnonesvsencwans 
Violinists,..... Wiad easeaveees 
DUNNO on aa 6 Reus dus Cxsdcancedsenenna 9 
Wagner Compositions,................ 12 
BeethOVvGiy .. icc ccsecs cccecs 

RENUMININ Gs 45 eng acct cane 

Mozart 

Tschaikowsky, 

WOLNINUN NGI > occs ceen cuuensacesaaanaaed 4 
MPO UANines ccc nsuvuatacvedusncanaaasaaens 3 
Dvorak, i 
Schubert 

Schumann 

Weber 

OMNI. caxca Rada cotewewscuccecs 


* 
* * 


In the line of variety of compositions and of composers 
the Chicage repertory is distinctly ahead, as also in catholi- 
city. In one respect, however, we are behind. Only two 
pianists have appeared the present season, Mme. Bloomfield- 
Zeisler and Mr. Paderewski. We have in Chicago at least 
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three other artists who by all considerations of competence, 
reputation, and popularity ought to have been heard. They 
are Messrs. Godowsky, Sherwood, and Liebling. Mr. 
MacDowell, also, was in Chicago and should have heen 
heard in something of his own. American composers were 
vicariously represented in one composition, by Mr. Gleason. 
It was a well-done work. It is, however, well known that 
there are quite a large number of other American works by 
other composers which are worth putting in. It seems a 
pity that an American composer cannot have a heuring in his 
own country. 


* 
* * 


On the whole, the Chicago season is creditable to all con- 
cerned. Financially it is vastly better than any previous 
one, and according to all appearance next season will show 
the Chicago orchestra to be completely self supporting. 
We have a great advantage over the Boston orchestra in 
point of prices, which are much lower with us, and are not 
augmented by the sale of choice of seats to the highest 


bidders. 


* 
* *K 


It has been a favorite idea of mine, and I imagine per- 
haps of Mr. Thomas, to give later supplementary concerts 
in Chicago, for the presentation of popular programs and 
also for distinctly American programs. Just as soon as the 
regular season is once made sure, I fancy something of this 
kind can be done without loss or risk. 


* 
* * 


It is pleasant to notice that the circle of lovers of orches. 
tral concerts in Chicago is constantly growing larger. The 
auditorium was entirely filled at several of the request pro- 
grams without the aid of any kind of solo attraction. 


* 
* K 


Speaking of Pauer, the Boston conductor, I am assured 
by those who have seen his work, that while not an especi- 
ally brilliant man he nevertheless is a strong conductor, and 
an excellent drill master. The current impression of certain 
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of the players that the good work of the Boston a orchestra 
is due to their own work in it, is purely subjective, and has no 
foundation in fact. Orchestras do not play well in that 
way. In the composition and arrangement of programs Mr. 
Pauer has much to learn, being old-fashioned and conven- 
tional to a degree. It is also questionable whether Haydn 
is any longer worth hearing in his symphonies. Possibly 
he might be heard as a lighter part of the program. 


* 
* * 

By an oversight I have forgotten to mention a project 
broached at a dinner of the Chicago Music Trade, to raise a 
monument to the memory of the late Dr.Geo. F. Root, who was 
in the widest sense of term a composer for the masses. It 
happened to him to hit the popular pulse in a critical mo- 
ment of his country’s history; and to some extent he retained 
his relation to the public all through his long and beautiful 
life. His war songs highly deserve the recognition implied 
in a monument to their author. His other services to music 
were varied and useful. 

In another place will be founda letter from the secretary, 
Mr. E. V. Church, showing the present status of the under. 


taking. Any amount sent to this office for the purpose will 
be cheerfully taken in charge and turned over to the treasurer, 
W. S. B. M. 





A REMARKABLE SUMMER COURSE IN SCHOOL 
MUSIC. 


N another page is the announcement of a very remark- 

able Summer Course in Public School Music Educa- 

tion, to be held in Boston, July, 3—25, and in Chicago, 
August 10—22. 

There was a time when summer courses of this kind 
afforded the only advantages available for school teachers 
desiring to investigate the methods and practical adminis- 
tration of music in the public schools. This was about fifty 
years ago, when everything centered in Lowell Mason, in 
Boston. After Mason’s retirement from this field a variety 
of lesser men arise, no one of whom attained what could 
properly be called national eminence as educators. Mean- 
while the general principles of school singing were taken up 
by the regular educators and were made part of the curri- 
cula of normal schools and the like, whereby this work was 
greatly extended, and so remains until the present. [¢ is 
one of the weaknesses of this system that every new thing in 
this department of education, which necessarily has its ori- 
gin either among practical musicians or in those practically 
engaged in this department of work, makes way slowly, and 
no available means exist for rendering it operative over the 
entire educational field. 

Hence a necessity has again arisen for summer courses 
not unlike those which Dr. Mason originated and so ably 
carried on. The course offered this year by the American 
Book Company, under the management of Mr. C. C. Bir- 
chard, is a remarkable advance over anything previously 
offered. 

The whole question of the relation of music to the child 
life has now been practically investigated by a large num- 
ber of educators, very prominent among whom are Mr. 
William L. Tomlins, of Chicago, Miss Ettie Crane, of the 
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Normal School at Potsdan, N. Y., Mrs. Emma Thomas of 
Detroit, President Hall, of Clarke University, and the au- 
thors of the Natural Course, Messrs. Ripley and Tapper. 

These workers have each distinguised themselves by 
placing certain parts of this entire subject in clearer light; 
and fortunately bring to the exposition of their work and 
methods the qualities of enthusiasm, high purpose, and in- 
cisive intelligence, rendering them stimulative forces for 
other teachers. And while the essential relation of music to 
child life was divined as long ago as the times of Froebel 
and Pestalozzi, the truth of their divination has been con- 
firmed by these later workers, and methods of realizing the 
full value of this most potent of educational forces are now 
being perfected to a degree undreamed before. The key- 
note of the work in this relation may be taken in the words 
of Mr. William L- Tomlins: ‘‘To purify a child’s nature 
so that his voice is as sincere as it is sweet; to ennoble him 
by contact with the highest in thought and feeling that brain 
and heart have produced; to have him know that his fellow 
is his brother and God his father, and then send him a mis- 
sionary to his home.”’ 

The combination of Messrs. Frederick H. Ripley and 
Thomas Tapper as authors in a course of school music was 
a fortunate one. Mr, Tapper, as our readers know, is an 
incisive musical thinker, a very distinguished and thorough 
practical musician and composer, examiner in the American 
College of Musicians (our highest professional body) at an 
early age, and a writer upon musical subjects of rare power. 

When Mr. Ripley first came to Boston, twenty years 
ago, he planned a system of music for schools which 
however, after four years of preparation, was abandoned in 
favor of books which seemed to largely meet the demand as 
viewed at that time. For some time he went on adapting 
and applying his theories and convictions to the material of 
others, in hopes of reaching adequate results. Finally, how- 
ever, he fell back upon his own resources as an author, thor- 
oughly materializing his own ideas and giving them to the 
public in the form of the Natural Music Course. 

Mr. Ripley’s work in the Summer School will embrace 
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such general subjects as, Correlation in Music, The Psy- 
chology of Music, Music and the Child, Music in the School 
Curriculum; such technical topics as Figures, Hand Signs, 
and Syllables in Elementary Training, Interval Practice as 
an aid to Sight Reading, Time-Names, Fixed versus Mova- 
ble Do, and the following salient features of the Natural 
Musie Course: Its plan and object, Principles, Develop- 
ment, Arrangement, Rote Singing, Scale and Scale Rela 
tions, Practice and Tests, New Representations, New Tone 
Relations, Chromatics, Part Singing, The Minor Scale, Dic- 
tation, Vocal Drill, Three-Part Singing, Secondary Division 
of Beat, Harmonic Minor Scale, Melodic Minor Scale, Indi- 
vidual Singing, Solfeggios, Standard Compositions. 

The following is a brief outline of Mr. Tapper’s work at 
the New School of Methods: History of Music with special 
references to the development of the Scale and Notation, 
Music as a factor in Education, Form as applied in Music 
(The Smallar Forms—The Larger Forms), Music as an Ob- 
ject Study, with suggestions, Dictation, Harmony (First 
Lessons in), Musical Terminology, The Study of Melody, 
Analysis of the Books of the Natural Music Course. 

Of the general design of this New School of Methods, 
the manager says: ‘‘ The New School of Methods is organ- 
ized and equipped for the benefit of teachers and supervisors 
of music in public schools; and more especially to make clear 
to the teachers of this country the plan and principles of the 
Natural Music Course by Mr. Frederick H. Ripley and 
Thomas Tapper, Boston. 

‘-Music in all its relations to child life will be considered 
and treated, and those sides of the subject will be empha- 
sized which cannot be incorporated, or made vital, in any 
text-book or printed scheme of instruction, but which must 
be gotten, if at all, by contact with an individuality. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in this school something 
new is offered in the domain of what our journalistic friends 
are prone sometimes to call ‘*fads”’ in education—fads 
which are precisely the flowers of culture, having in them 
not alone present comeliness but future fruitage and glory. 

W. S. B. M. 














DEATH OF MADAME CLARA SCHUMANN. 


a as the forms are closing the telegraph brings news 

of the death of Mme. Clara Schumann, at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, May 21, aged seventy-seven. Clara Wieck was 
born in Leipsic in 1819, and from a child her astonishing 
talent for music was the admiration of all who knew her. 
Her father, the eccentric piano teacher, Frederic Wieck (in 
whose ‘‘ Piano and Song’’ one can no doubt find traces of 
the methods observed in training his daughter) fustered her 
talent with ardor and persistence. She appeared in public 
at the age of nine, in a four hand piece, and at the age of 
nineteen had already become a pianist with international 
reputation, having played in France and Holland as well as 
in different parts of Germany. Robert Schumann had 
known the young girl for a few years and by 1836 he had 
become an aspirant for her hand, but the father had other 
views. The course of true love ran rather roughly for four 
years, but at last in 1840 the union was consummated, and 
ten or twelve very happy years followed. In these Mme. 
Schumann by turns renewed and excelled her triumphs as 
performing artist, and by turns became absorbed in her 
duties of as mother of a family, for several children were 
born of the union—some say seven, although I have not been 
able to verify this statement in any book of reference at 
hand. 

By 1853 Schumann’s mental unbalance had become too 
evident, and then ensued three painful years of separation, 
ending with Schumann’s death in 1856. Tlenceforth the 
noble woman lived for her husband’s art and for his children. 
She devoted herself to making known his works, and to the 
interpretation of the higher repertory of the pianoforte in 
general. Her activity extended to all parts of the continent 
of Europe, and in her old home she was ever a welcomed 
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visitor. This widowhood has lasted forty years, and during 
the last five or six Mme. Schumann has not been able to 
play so frequently as formerly. Almost all performing 
artists of the present time have had occasional lessons 
from her in her husband’s works. She has also been of 
great use to many in classical interpretation generally. As 
a pianist she belunged to a very high order if not absolutely 
to the highest. With reference to the shade implied in the 
last point, opinions differ. Naturally those who have heard 
Mme. Schumann only since she has passed sixty can hardly 
judge what her virtuosity may have been when she was a 
woman of thirty. Testimonies agree that in intelligence, 
musicianship, sincere devotion to the highest ideals of art, 
and a commanding interpretative technique of pianism, 
Mme. Schumann is to be named as the first lady pianist of 
her time. 

Dr. Mason wrote me about ten years ago that he had 
just heard Mme. Schumann in (I think) the fourth concerto 
of Beethoven, and that her playing was wonderful for in- 
telligence and charm no less than for its fire and spirit. 
Another informant wrote of another occasion that when 
Mme. Schumann appeared, to play the Schumann concerto 
in A minor, she seemed a rather dumpy old lady in a cap, 
she was greeted with long continued applause. She seated 
herself at the piano and after a half a dozen elusive settlings 
of her self and shaking out her gown, just as the conductor 
was about to begin she popped up and went among the instru- 
ments, in order to give an especial direction to the first oboe 
for a certain passage when she desired him to follow her. 
She then came back to the piano and went again through the 
settling process already experienced. At last she was ready 
and the orchestra began. And with what wonderful fire the 
dear old lady came in with that opening passage of the con- 
certo! And how gloriously she played it all to the brilliant 
end! And with what thoroughly hearty, German applause 
her work was recognized ! 

Latterly for some years she was the principal piano 
teacher at the conservatory at Frankfort, and a friend writes 
me (Mr. Harry Eames) that her heart was nearly broken a 
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few months ago when she was practically forced to retire on 
account of inefficiency due to her age and broken health. 

All accounts of this wonderful woman represent her as 
being scarcely less gifted than her husband. She was a very 
good composer and a great virtuoso—the first of great 
women artists upon the piano. But her fame will remain 
inseperably connected with that of Robert Schumann, and it 
is most distinctly to her credit that although naturally ofa 
somewhat cool and reserved nature, particularly religious 
towards precedent and the classical, she should have been 
able to enter into the new world of music which Robert 
Schumann opened, and to enter it with so much genius and 
ardor that in time she has carried all the world into it with 
her. 

Of her it can be said in the words of old—She has fought 
the good fight; she has finished the faith. Henceforth re- 


mains for her the reward of well-doing. 
M. 
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REPERTORY OF THE CHICAGO ORCHESTRA — SEASON 
1895-96. 


Prelude, Choral, Fugue. 
Sonata, F minor. 
Air. 
seaside ne t from String Quartet in C, No. 9. 
Overture, ‘‘ Leonore ” No. 3. 
Symphony, No. 1, C minor. 
: No. 3, ** Eroica,” op. 55. 
No. 5, C minor. 
No. 6, in F major, op. 68. 
No.7 in A. 
No. 9, op. 125. 
Trio, ‘‘ Tremate, empempi, tremate,” op. 116. 
Miss Gifford, Mr. Hamlinand Mr. Clark. 
Chorus, Hallelujah (Mount of Olives), op. 85. 
Apollo Club and Orohestra. ; 
Choral Finale, Schiller’s Hymn to Joy. 
BERLIOZ. Overture, ‘‘ Le Carnival Romain.” 
Selection from ‘‘ Damnation of Faust.” 
Scherzo, Queen Mab.” | 
Ball Scene. Y 
Egyptian Danse, ‘‘ Dyamillah ” (first time). 
Serenade No. 1, D major, op. 11. 
Songs: Liebestreu. 
Standchen. 
Mein Liebe is griin. 
Miss Marguerite Hall. 
Variations, (Chorale St. Anthony,) op. 56. 
Overture, ‘‘ Academic-Festival,” op. 80. 
Symphony No. 4, E minor, op. 98. 
Hungarian Dances. First Set. 
Concerto for Violin, op. 77. 
Max Bendix. 
CHABRIER. Spanish Rhapsody. 
CHOPIN. Polonaise in A flat, op. 53. 
Marche Funébre. 
DAVIDOFF. Fantasie for Violoncello. 
Bruno Steindel. 
D’ ALBERT. Prelude to ‘‘The Ruby” (new). 
DVORAK. Symphonic Variations, op. 78. 
Overture, ‘‘ Nature,” op. 91. 


‘Romeo and Juliet.” 











ERNST. 


FRANCK. 
GERMAN. 
GLEASON. 
GOLDMARK. 


GRIEG. 
HALVORSEN. 
HANDEL. 
HUMPERDINCK 
LISZT. 


MASCAGNI. 
MASSENET. 


MENDELSSOHN. 


MOZART. 
PADEREWSKI. 


RAFF. 


REZNICEK. 


RUBINSTEIN. 


SAINT-SAENS. 


SCHUBERT. 
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Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, op. 53. 

Soloist, Mr. Ondricek. 
Scherzo Capriccioso, up. 66. 
Symphony No. 5, E minor, ‘‘ New World.” 
Hungarian Airs. 

Soloist, Mr. Ondricek. 
Symphonic Poem, “‘ Les Eolides” (first time), 
Three Dances, ‘‘ Henry VIII” (first time). 
Symphonic Poem, “ Edris ” (first time). 
Scherzo, op. 45. 
Overture ‘‘ Sappho,” op. 44. 

ts ‘* Spring.” 

Symphony, ‘‘The Country Wedding.” 
Suite No. 1, ‘‘ Peer Gynt.” 
Boyard’s March, (new). 
Concerto in F, (first time). 
Dream Music,from “Hansel and Gretel”(first time). 
Mephisto Waltz. 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2. 
Concerto No. 1, E flat. 

Soloist: Paderewski. 
Symphonic Poem “ Battle of the Huns.” 
Character Picture, ‘‘ Gretchen.” 
Intermezzo, ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
Vision Fugitive, ‘‘ Herodiade.” 

Soloist: Geo. W. Fergusson. 


Ballet Music from “ Thais,” (first time). 
Overture, ‘‘ Melusine.” 
Spring Song. 
Concerto— 
Soloist: Emile Sauret. 
Overture, ‘‘ Magic Flute.” 
Fantasia- Polonaise. 


Soloist: Mr. Paderewski. 
Symphony, ‘“*Im Walde.” 
March Movement, from Symphony “ Leonore.” 
Overture, ‘‘ Donna Diana,” (new). 
Waltz Interlude, (new). 
Concerto No. 4, in D minor. 

Soloist: Fannie Bloom#eld-Zeisler. 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso. 

Mr. Marsick. 
March Heroique, op. 34. 
Suit, op. 49. 
Symphonic Poem, Danse Macabre. 
Symphony No. 3, C minor, op. 78. 
Divertissement a la Hongroise. 
Trauer-Marsch. 
Serenade. 
Fantasia, F minor, op. 103. 
Symphony, B minor, ( unfinished). 
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SCHUMANN. 


SIEBMANN. 
SINDING. 
SMETANA. 


STRAUSS. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. 


VIEUXTEMPS. 


WAGNER. 
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Overture, Scherzo, Finale, op. 52. 

af ‘*Genoveva,” op. 81. 
Pictures from the Orient. 
Symphony No. 1 in B flat, op. 38. 
Two Intermezzi, Romance and Scherzo. 
Symphony. D minor, op. 21. 
Symphonic Poem, No. 2, ‘‘ Vysehrad”’ (first time). 

es “ “ Sarka,” (first time). 
** Till Eulenspiegel.” 
Vorspiel, Guntran, (first time). 
Overture, Fantasia, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 
Réves d’Enfant, ) 
Danse Baroque, § 
Overture—Fantasia, ‘‘ Hamlet,” op. 67. 
Serenade, op. 48. 
Marche, ‘‘ Slav.” 
Suite, Mozartiana. 
Symphony, Pathetique, op. 74. 
Concerto No. 4, D Moll. 
Mr. Marsick. 


Introduction to Third Act, 
Bacchanale. 


Vospiel, ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.” 

The Two Grenadiers. 

Soloist: Geo. W. Fergusson. 

Siegfried’s Rhine Journey. 

From “‘ Goetterdaemmerung.” 
Introduction-Closing Scene. ‘‘Tristan and Isolde.” 
Kaiser Marsch. 

Overture. ‘‘ Tannhaeuser.” 

Huldigungs’ Marsch. 

Vorspiel, ‘‘ Lohengrin.” 

Ride of the Walkries. 

Siegfried Idyl. 

Tannhaeuser March. 

Waldweben, ‘‘ Siegfried.” 

Magic Fire Scene, ‘‘ Walkire.” 

‘*Meistersinger.” Procession of the Guilds. Dance 
of the Apprentices. Procession of the Meis- 
tersingers. 

Eine Faust Overture. 

Overture, ‘‘ Der Freischuetz.” 

c * Oberon.” 
a * Jubilee.” 


op. 53. 


t ‘* Tannhaeuser.” 


“TSATAH,” BY WILLARD PATTEN. 

‘‘Tgaiah”’ is the name of an oratorio by Mr. Willard Patten of 
Minneapolis. According to the Press a semi-private reading of the 
work was given April 29th, at Dyer’s music store, when the leading 
solo numbers were sung by prominent singers of the city. The 
work: is in two parts, the first treating of the prophesies of Isaiah, 
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the second of the restoration and the coming of Christ’s kingdom. 
Thus the general line is not unlike the ‘‘ Messiah,” and the choruses 
of the first part aresaid to be vigorous and dramatic, the greatest 
being ‘‘ Day of Vengeance.” The second is mainly quiet and pas- 
toral. 


MUSIC IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE—WHAT THE NEW DE- 
PARTMENT OUGHT TO BE. 


ERSONAL considerations being removed from the case, it is 
P possible to express disappointment at the purpose of the 
trustees with relation to the foundation as implied in the 
appointment of Mr. MacDowell. It would seem as if nothing is to 
be done to place music on a proper footing inColumbia. The exam 
ple of Harvard and Yale is to be followed, and afew students 
(always a laughably small percentage of the cases cited) who happen 
to be fond of music, or a larger number who wish to take advantage 
of what a correspondent of The Tribune calls ‘‘snap” courses, will 
make recitations in the science of music, or listen to lectures, and 
let them count for the degree of B. A. Meanwhile such study of 
the nature of theart, its history and philosophy, and the relation of 
its evolution to the progress of civilization which belongs to liberal 
education, which might be pursued by hundreds instead of tens, 
with pleasure as well as profit, and which would tend to make good 
listeners out of the many who have no thought of following music 
as a profession, will be subordinated to a course of technical study 
which cannot possibly produce results commensurate with the effort 
made and money spent. It seems passing strange that with the 
examples of other universities before them, and the results of their 
efforts open to study, the trustees did not reflect longer upon the 
problem presented to them. Why is it that the universities of 
Germany, the most musical country in the world, have never 
dreamed of introducing music in their curricula except in the man- 
ner suggested editorially in this journal some weeks ago? What 
would Dr. Oscar Paul signify in the University of Leipsic, or Dr. 
Eduard Hanslick in the University of Vienna, if their labors were 
devoted to lessons in harmony, counterpoint, canon, fugue, etc. ? 
Considering that there has never been any question as to the atti- 
tude which universities ought to assume toward the fine arts, it is 
singular that the musical question should receive such anomalous 
treatment. Why not teach painting, sculpture or wood carving in 

the arts course ? 

* 
* * 

If Columbia University wishes to teach practical music it should 
include a thoroughly equipped conservatory among its colleges, 
with an independent course of study, such as it has in the Medical 
department and its schools of Mines. Students at the conservato- 
ries of Europe, so they may be in earnest, devote all their time for 
two years and more to musical -tudy in order to become composers, 
and even then, as a rule, the aesthetics and history of the art are 
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neglected. What, then, will be the result in the case of collegiate 
students pursuing their regular courses and dabbling in music two 
or three hoursa week? If they intend to become professional mu- 
sicians their studies can be merely preparatory to the thorough 
work to be done later, if they do not intend to become professional 
musicians they might use their time to better advantage in culti- 
vating an appreciation and understanding of music than in its 
practice. In the programs of both Harvard and Yale the purposes 
of the musical department are stated to be professional. Thus 
Harvard: 

The aim of the department is two-fold: 

First—To provide a shorough training for students who intend 
to follow the musical profession as teachers and composers. 

Second—To offer a course of technical study to those who wish 
to devote themselves chiefly to musical criticism and literature and 
the cultivation of musical taste. 

And Yale: 

‘The department aims to provide adequate instruction for those 
who intend to become professional musicians, either teachers or 
composers, and to offer a complete course of study to such as intend 
to devote themselves to musical criticism and the literature of 
music.” 

In each case the aim last expressed is admirable. To fit students 
to write intelligently on music is a dignified and proper purpose, for 
which, moreover, knowledge of the science is essential, but the at- 
titude which composers assume today and have always assumed to- 
ward the work of their colleagues shows how necessary it is to sup- 
plement technical study with the branches which tend to produce 
broad culture and liberalized thought. 

* 
x * 

On this point a letter has been sent to The Tribune which is all 
the more worthy of consideration since it was written by an ama- 
teur musician, who is a regular graduate of Harvard University. 
and who was an attendant on the musical courses. 

‘‘'The liberal endowment of the chair of music at Columbia is 
to intelligent music-lovers both an occasion of rejoicing and a cause 
for solicitude. The rejoicing explains itself; the solicitude is that 
the endowment may be applied in the right way, to make musical 
study carried on in the university a true university subject—a 
branch of liberal education, a factor in general culture. To accom- 
plish this the mistakes that have been made in other American 
universities ought to be noted and avoided. That such mistakes 
have been made is only too plain to those who have had opportunity 
to study the subject.” 

“Tn order that music may be made to take its true place in the 
university curriculum, as noted above, itshould be approached for 
study upon the side that makes it enter into the intellectual equip- 
ment of cultivated men and women—that is, the people who hear 
and understand and enjoy music. not those who are especially trained 
in the art, to create or to interpret music. In other words, it is 
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not the true function of a university to enter into competition with 
conservatories of music, to teach piano playing, singing, violin 
playing. The university should teach the history and aesthetics of 
music in a broad and interesting way. By this I mean not merely 
musical history as generally taught, a dry and perfunctory succes- 
sion of names and dates, but an examination into the forces that 
have tended to mould the art, the development of schools and 
styles; by aesthetics, anexamination of the higher principles that 
condition the existence of art and art work, and a study of the form 
and substance. of great compositions. There should undoubtedly 
also be some instruction in the elements of composition—harmony, 
counterpoint to a certain extent, pcssibly instrumentation in a 
general way, but these things should be taught as means to the end 
sought by the course outlined above,as subsidiary to them, and 
simply as an assistance to the understanding. They should not be 
taught as to would-be composers, as the means and material of 
musical composition.” 

“The result that ought to be expected and secured by such a 
course of study would be a body of intelligent music lovers, who will 
raise the level of culture throughout the country, and who will be 
themselves more cultivated, more truly educated in the best sense, 
for having this side of their intellectual equipment developed and 
their intellectual horizon thereby widened. Asa recent article 
upon this subject in The Tribune put it, it ought to be expected of 
educated men that they will be as humiliated to have to acknowledge 
ignorance of Beethoven and Schumann and their works as of Shakes- 
peare and Shelley and theirs.” 

“As aresult of these propositions it follows that the man to fill a 
university chair of music is not the eminent composer nor the 
skilled executive musician, but the student of and authority upon 
music, in its broadest sense—the historian, the student of aesthe- 
tics, the critic and the lecturer who can attract and hold the inter- 
est and attention of his pupils. Mistakes have been made by all the 
American universities that have tried the inclusion of music in 
their curriculums, and it is the part of wisdom for Columbia to ob- 
serve and profit by these mistakes. You will perhaps allow a Har- 
vard man, an earnest student of music (though not as a practical 
musician) to give his experience at that university, the pioneer in 
the offering of musical courses. As is well known, the incumbent 
of the chair of music there is Professor J. K. Paine, a thorough 
musician, a composer of the highest rank that this country has yet 
produced, a cultivated and delightful gentleman. His department 
(in which he is the sole instructor) offers (or offered ten years ago, 
the time of which 1 have personal knowledge—the last catalogue 
shows no change worth mentioning) a course of harmony, a course 
in counterpoint, a course in canon and fugue,a course in free compo- 
sition, a course of instrumentation, a half course in the history of 
niusic, and a half course in the analysis of works of greater masters. 
The course in harmony requires a slight knowledge of piano playing. 
It was taken (ten years ago) by about a dozen men; some took it for 
a‘‘snap” course. ‘The more advanced courses in theory were taken 
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by fewer and fewer men in proportion to their advancement. There 
were generally but two or three men in the course in canon and 
fugue and in free composition.” 

‘‘The half course on the history of music was taken by a large 
number of men. Many of them were idlers who regarded the course 
as a ‘‘snap,” which it was. Mr. Paine had a lecture that covered 
the entire period of musical history in the academic year. It was 
written out, and he read it, repeating the same lecture from the 
MSS. year after year. One season an enterprising undergraduate 
took the lecture down in shorthand and had copies printed, which 
he sold at a high figure to wealthy students just before the examina- 
tion. The half course in analysis was the best in the department, 
though far from what it should have been. The subject of form 
was studied, and then various works were taken up and their form 
determined. The sonatas and symphonies of Beethoven (which 
were played upon the pianoforte at each lecture, were the principle 
works studied. Mr. Paine contented himself with pointing out the 
eight-bar periods, the first subject, and the second subject, the 
working out, the recapitulation—naming the number of the measure 
where these portions of each movement began and ended. Other 
movements were assigned to first rondo form, second rondo form, etc. 
Of charm, or inspiration or the contagion of enthusiasm there was 
nothing. lt was simply because Mr. Paine was a man working out- 
side his proper sphere, which is to compose music. It is to be noted 
that what should have been the most important courses were niade 
the least so, being only half courses.” 

‘“‘Perhaps the ideal treatment of an art as a subject for the uni- 
versity to teach is that afforded at Harvard in the fine arts. Pro- 
fessor Charles Eliot Norton, a broadly cultivated man of deep 
knowledge in his special subject, but also an accomplished literary 
man and of infinite charm as a lecturer and teacher, discusses Greek 
art, Gothic art and modern art, in all their manifestations, the in- 
fluences that wrought upon them their relation with the life and 
culture of their several epochs. His assistant, Mr. Moore, teaches 
the principles of delineation, color, chiaroscuro, the principles of 
design in painting, sculpture, and architecture. A little drawing 
and water coloring are taught, but strictly subordinate to the main 
subject of the course, and only as a means or instrument for more 
easily getting at that subject—analagous to the subordinate teach- 
ing of harmony and counterpoint hinted at above. The result is that 
the man who has taked art courses at Harvard has made a real ad- 
dition to his intellectual equipment as a university educated man.” 

There will be many friends of music and of Columbia who will 
hope to see such a model followed in the establishment of Colum- 
bia’s new chair of music. Columbiashould not teach piano playing. 
There are much better facilities offered for that in this city than 
Columbia could offer. Nor should she try to turn out composers. 
On the other hand, she has the opportunity of doing in the right 
way what no other American university has done, but what contin- 
ental universities have shown the value of—putting the study of 
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music on a plane with the study of literature, history and philosophy, 
as one of the materials of broad and generous culture. 
New York Tribune. H. E. KREHBIEL. 


* LES HUGUENOTS” AT THE CASTLE SQUARE. 
HE Castle Square Lyric Stock Company celebrated the close 
of its first year of existence on May 6, with a production of 
‘‘Les Huguenots” which merits our notice for several reasons. 
In the first place it was the first production of that opera in English 
for a good many years, at least, and for many of the audience the 
first ever heard. In the next place it was by far the most 
ditficult work yet attempted by this company, and shows by 
what rapid steps the several artists are advancing to higher stand- 
ards of work. And also it is interesting from the attitude the 
newspapers took toward it. 

I must confess that when I first heard that the company was 
about, to take up the study of Meyerbeer’s opera the question at once 
occurred to me, How can they ever cast it? For it had not seemed 
to me that the company, in spite of their previous success, was 
strong enough numerically in first part people to undertake a task 
of such magnitude. This doubt became prevalent, too, in the 
newspapers and among musical people of Boston. The manage- 
raent of the company, however, wisely considered that it knows its 
own strength best, and so went on with the work. The entirecom- 
pany was called upon, parts assigned, and rehearsals begun several 
weeks in advance of production, the intervening time being occu- 
pied with such familiar works as ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Maritana,” and ‘“ Rip 
Van Winkle.” ‘‘Les Huguenots” was cast as follows: Margaret, Miss 
Davis; Valentine, Miss Lane and Miss Humphrey, alternately; 
Raoul, Mr. Persse and 'Mr. Bassett; De Nevers, Mr. Murray; St. 
Bris, Mr. Schuster; Marcel, Mr. W. H. Clark; Urban, Miss Ladd. 
With Miss Lane and Mr. Persse in the leading role the opera came 
to its first performance on Monday evening, May 4. As this was to 
be a festival occasion, the stage settings and costumes were unusu- 
ally good, even for this theater and everything was done to make 
the whole as enjoyable as possible. 

There was in the house on the opening night a more curious and 
critical audience than it has held before. The company’s ability to 
render ‘‘Les Huguenots ” at all well had been canvassed pro and con 
everywhere in the city, and everyone was anxious to see the out- 
come. In the light of this it was perhaps unfortunate that on the 
onening night the first chorus dragged heavily and did nut really 
awake until Mr. Persse’s ‘‘ Thine Image I’ll Adore.” From that on 
however, everything moved well, and the bad impression was 
speedily removed. The singers were all in good voice and surpassed 
themselves in the completeness with which they entered into their 
parts. Miss Davis, as the queen, did magnificently in the second 
scene, both in her first solo, and later in ‘“‘ I might make a conquest 
here.” In the second act, before the church, the enthusiasm of the 
company as well as the audience continued to grow. It was evident 
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that the singers entered fully into the dramatic spirit of the work 
and were determined to do their best with it. The third and final 
act was simply grand. From the rising of the curtain to its fall 
Miss Lane was at her best. Too much credit can hardly be given 
her. Mr. Persse did very well in the duet after his entrance. Mr. 
Schuster, in the solo in which he details the plot, and Mr. Murray 
in his refusal, were excellent, the latter perhaps more thoroughly 
in his part. With the departure of the plotters and the beginning 
of the long duet between Raoul and Valentine came a finale which 
I have seldom seen equaled in grand opera. In voice, and in dra- 
matic force Miss Lane sang as never before. The scene was sub- 
lime in its pathos. Especially well done were the “1 love you ” and 
the ‘Leave me not.” Mr. Persse also reached the same conception 
and interpretation of the scene as Miss. Lane and sang his best, 
which is very good indeed. At the close of the opera, which as 
with the Metropolitan Company was with thedeath of Raoul and 
Valentine in the third act, there were few, if any, in the house un- 
satisfied with the performance. Their appreciation was made 
manifest throughout by repeated applause and curtain calls. No 
encores were allowed, on account of the length of the opera. 

The next morning some of the newspapers of Boston, which had 
been full of advice to the company not to attempt the work, slurred 
over the performance with half a column of apologies. Mr. Ben 
Woolf, in the Herald, was especially virulent, saying that he did not 
wish to offend or discourage the company, but that really their 
singing was ridiculous and their dramatic interpretation absurd. 
He further recommended them to choose from a catalogue he gave 
of foreign repertory, comic operas that could be had in translation. 
1 was surprised to see no mention made of his own works in this 
list. Criticism of this kind was as uncalled for as if it was iu poor 
taste. Ifthe critic preferred ‘‘ Les Huguenots” as given by the 
Italian company it was well enough for him to say so. But this was 
not absurd nor ridiculous. It was, on the contrary, a thoroughly 
intelligent and intelligible performance, and was appreciated by 
the people as such. It was, in fact, the first time I have ever really 
enjoyed the opera, because the first time I have understood it. It 
is possible and indeed even probable that when he heard in English 
the reason for so much excitement on the stage Mr. Woolf did not 
enjoy them so much as he did his own imaginings from the panto- 
mine of the Italians. But his criticism was nevertheless bad. The 
company, as all know, is doing a good work for American music. 
And it behooves every one who can to help it alonga little bit. 
Saying that their work is absurd is neither criticism, for it does not 
indicate any one point that can be improved, nor is it true. The 
entire company deserve great praise, especially so those we have 
mentioned. Mr. Murray’s voice was strong and true, and has never 
appeared to such an advantage. Mr. Schuster, heard for the first 
time at this theater, proved a welcome addition to the company and 
sang with a true and musical voice, and Mr. Clark proved to have 
lost nothing of the power and depth of tone he was so well known 
for when with the Bostonians. One could hardly imagine that this 
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was the same company that sung ‘* Chimes of Normandy ” the other 
day and ‘‘Rip Van Winkle” last week, nor that Valentine was 
Serpolette then, and is today making a new conquest as Carmen. 

The great success of this company financially and musically in 
repertory opera has led the management to cast about for new fields 
to conquer. New York is occupied by Abbey and Grau, who are 
soon to open a permanent English operathere. So the Grand Opera 
house in Philadelphia has been secured, and the company will open 
there May 27. For some time past the company has gradually been 
increasing in number, the new members being introduced one at a 
time until the public has become as familiar with them as with the 
older ones. A division is now to be made, and Misses I.ane, Mason 
and Leighton and Messrs. Persse, Murray, Wolff and Wooley will 
go to Philadelphia to open the new house. They will play there 
three weeks, giving ‘Beggar Student,” ‘‘Black Hussar,” and 
‘‘Falka,” and will then return to Boston, alternating thereafter 
with the rest of the company, three weeks in each place. In this 
way the friendship between audience and singer will not be lost, 
while larger variety will be offered one, and larger field the other. 
If the Philadelphia venture proves as successful as the Boston one 
has, it is possible the scheme may be extended to Chicago before a 
great while. 

JoHN LATHROP MATHEWS. 


REIF’S PIANO-FORTE TECHNICS. 

ROFESSOR OSCAR REIF, teacher of the piano-forte, in the 
P Royal High School of music, in this city has invented a ma- 
chine by which the quality of tone of the performer, so to 
speak, is delineated, on a stripof paper, which is brought in contact 
with the key, by being drawn over a revolving cylinder, thus a fine 
musical tone produces on this strip of paper a gracefully curved 
line, while a hard sudden blow on the key, brings its line, with 
rough and abrupt angles. He claims that nothing but a compara- 
atively slow stroke produces a fine singing tone. And although 
flexibility of muscles in the hand and arm of the performer are 
necessary, to avoid exhaustion, it is not this which brings a fine 
tone; that alone must come from a comparatively slow descent of 
the key. Rapid playing in scales ur other passage work is not inter- 
fered with by slow descent of the fingers, as the hands are held quite 
a distance above the key-board—thus the fingers being already up, 
have only to fall, in order to produce the tones, and furthermore, 
each finger begins its descent toward its key, more time before its 
contact with the key is desired. Thus in rapid scale playing, sev- 
eral fingers are always at various stages of descent, towards the 
keys. Sometimes, players with fine natural perception of tone 
color, find how to produce this musical tone without eve’ thinking 
or knowing that it is done by this slow stroke. He also proves 
that the slow stroke only, will produce a fine tone, by playing the 

melody of a Chopin Nocturne, with a stick held in the hand. 
Reif finds that the reason why this sudden blow produces a 
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hard and disagreeable tone, are that the hammer moves not up in 
a straight line—but is forced sideways, sometimes one way, and 
sometimes the other; also the lever of the hammer is bent down- 
ward, at the instant of contact with the string, thereby causing 
the hammer to cling to the strings, which tends to shorten the 
tones, and furthermore a sudden blow, causes the whole hammer 
machinery to resound, which produces a disagreeable and unneces- 
sary sound. As to technical exercises he gives but very few, but 
these cover every difficulty in both ancient as well as modern piano- 
forte music. One exercise of which he makes great use of is the 
holding down of one finger, in scale and arpeggio playing, and hold- 
ing down the thumb, while the fingers go over. This when played 
slowly, with a strong touch, is a powerful developer of the muscles. 
For pupils that are troubled with weak thumbs and strong 
fingers, he recommends that the thumb stroke be made very softly. 

As for studies, he uses none that are purely machine work, like 
those of Czerny, but such only as contain musical ideas that are 


interesting to musicians of the present day. 
Berlin. ¥. W. MERRIAM. 


‘In Mexico, or A War Time Wedding,” a comic opera in three 
acts, composed by Oscar Weil, to words by himself and C. T. Dazey 
was presented for the first time at the Tremont theater, Boston, by 
the Bostonians, on May 14. As the opera was variously advertised 
as a music drama and a grand opera, with an American subject con- 
siderable interest was aroused. In the cast on the opening night 
were Messrs. Barnabee, MacDonald, Cowles, Blake and Landie, and 
Miss Helen Bertram, Alice Nielsen and Jessie Bartlett Davis. The 
scene of the opera is in Mexico, during the Mexican war, and the 
persons are members of the U. S. Second Dragoons, a band of 5Srig- 
ands, or Guerillas, and a party of Mexican girls travelling home, 
from a convent, in charge of one Donna Dolores. There is nothing 
new inany of the situations in the opera, which are nowhere very 
forcible. The music is no more original than the situations. The 
overture is a reminiscence of ‘‘Carmen.” In the long duet in the 
first act the duel of the last act of ‘* Les Huguenots ” is strongly sug- 
gested. Later on in the opera the ‘‘ Waldweben ” from Siegfried is 
introduced, and in other passages Massenet, and others are repre- 
sented. It seems as if the composer had set himself to remember 
something, and had written down all the music that came into his 
head in the process. Or rather that he had made an opera on psy- 
chological principles, associating with the Mexican scene and char- 
acters everything that in his memory was associated with that sort 
of thing. There was nothing especially melodious in the opera, ex- 
cept a quartet in the last act, and a duet in the first. There was a 
great fault, too, in the manner in which tragedy and comedy were 
indiscriminately mixed up in a positively brutal fashion. Yet with 
all its defects the piece left a somewhat pleasing impression, due to 
the personality of the singers. Mr. Barnabee was cast for a Ver- 
mont yankee, and was funny and clever all through, as usual, with 
a bit of pathos at the right time. It is understood that this char- 
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acter was written in to please Mr. Barnabee after the opera was 
completed, inorder to lighten the effect. Mr. Cowles magnificent 
voice was in perfect form, and in the quartet ‘‘ My life for his if one 
must die * had a beautiful effect. Miss Bertram was also in excel- 
lent voice, and Miss Nielsen ably seconded Mr. Barnabee in his ef- 
forts to make the audience laugh. Altogether the opera, while 
pleasing in a way, does not present anything new nor American, 
and does not seem likely to become a permanent thing in the reper- 
tory of the company, as have ‘ Robin Hood,” and ‘“* Prince Anan- 
ias.” 


CLARENCE EDDY IN ROME. 


THE organ concert given yesterday afternoon in the Hall of the 
Saint Cecilia Academy by Mr. Clarence Eddy of Chicago, was a mar- 
vellous surprise to everyone. A rich gentlemen travelling for 
pleasure, who for many months has had no opportunity for prac- 
tising his art, connot but be an amatenr, and will hardly play as God 
elects. Such and othersimilar speculations and surmises were cir- 
culating in the concert-room, when the sympathetic figure of a 
middle-aged man bowed to the audience, seated himself at the 
organ, and began to play the Toccata in F major by Sebastian Bach. 
If the Bach Society had only possessed the feet of this grand organ- 
ist, it might have spared itself the expense of a four-manual organ. 

It is impossible to describe tie work done by Mr. Eddy on the 
pedals without once looking at them. Inthe same marvellous way 
he executed a prolonged trill. Equally marvellous and admirable 
were his crescendos as well as the frequent change of registers 
without the slightest interruption or sensible pause in the per- 
formance. 'The wonderful organist played in succession an Offer- 
torium in D flat by Salome, and the ‘In Paradisum” by Dubois 
with such grace and delicacy of sentiment that the most impas, 
sioned player could not havefdone more. a 

Moved by an exceedingly kind feeling, Mr. Eddy included inh 
program a Larghetto and Finale by the leading Italian organist, 
Filippo Capocci, and at the conclusion of the concert, Capocci*shook 
hands with Mr. Eddy, expressing his appreciation as well as his 
great admiration in a most enthusiastic manner. 

A large audience of ladies and gentlemen, partially belonging 
to the English and American colonies of Rome, were present. A 
great many artists, among them the distinguished Maestro Renzi, 
organist of the Academy {Saint Cecilia, remained to present their 
expressions of unbounded admiration and heartfelt congratulations 
to Mr. Eddy. 
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FROM THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


Emit LIEBLING: Allegretto in A minor, op. 32; No. I 
Saprice in C major, op. 32; No. 2. 
Romance in C major, op. 32; No. 3. 

The three pieces above mentioned are cleverly written for teach- 
ing purposes in the early part of the fourth grade and are musical. 
Orro PFEFFERKORN: The Mildred Gavotte. 

Endymion. 

Both these belong to the popular order and are likely to be 
much sought after by amateurs, especially the last one—Endymion, 
which is of a waltz-like character sure to please. Fourth grade. 


JESSIE L. GAYNOR: Sleep my Beloved. 
Nocturne. 
Two short songs rather boldly handled as to modulation. 


GERTRUDE S. DoRMAN: A Lullaby. 
A very pretty lullaby with a natural omitted before D of the 
melocy in the seventh measure. 


NELLIE WILKINSON RoBERTs: I WIIl Lift Up Mine Eyes. 

Asacred song. A metrical treatment of an unmetrical text. 
This song is not without merit. 1t has, however, too extremely 
objectionable progressions between the treble and the bass in the 
second and tenth measures of thesong. There are things in this 
world which are difficult to account for. 

Mrs. CrosBy ADAMs: Five Tone Sketches for Beginuers. 

A collection of five very easy pieces available in the first and 
second grades. These little pieces are incomparably above the usual 
level of children’s music. They belong to something entirely higher 
and finer, melodically and contrapuntally considered, and as a 
vehi¢le for awakening musical feeling, they are of a very superior 
order. If the authoress has more uf the same class of material she 
owes it to the public to make it known. 


FROM THE 0. DITSON COMPANY. 
Grike@: Papillion (Butterfly). 

An edition of Grieg’s charming piece ‘‘ The Butterfly.” Fifth 
grade. 

RICHARD STAHL: La Rose d’Amour. 

A waltz song with English words very unkindly treated, espec 
ially in the first line of each stanza. Nothing could be worse from 
a prosuodical point of view. The music is pleasing. 

FRANK E. WARD: Installation March for the Organ. 

An organ march of moderate difficulty, available for church 

use. 
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J.C. Macy: Natalie. 

An extremely taking little gavotte belonging to the third 
grade. Likely to be much thought of. 
AveusTA HoitmEs: O Eros, God of Love. 

The authoress, Mme. Augusta Holmes, is one of the best known 
women composers of Europe. The song is interesting as an illus- 
tration of her style and range. Why is the woman author so found 
of risque subjects ? 

W. H. JupE: The Happier Land. 

A very available bass setting of Longfellow’s poem. ‘The style 
is English, hearty, with just a suggestion of the common-place. 
ARCHILLE TRAMEZZANI: I'll Think of Thee. 

A pleasing and effective song for mezzo-soprano or baritone. 

G. BRAGA: Her Lovely Smile Beholding. 

An Italian scene and romance. The romance is very pleasing. 
W. F. Supps: After. 

Sacred song of convenient range and of musical grade not too 
far above that of the gospel hymns. 


FREDERIC HORACE CLARKE: Iphigenia, Baroness of Steyne. Au- 
tobiographie Approximate. A Story of the Divine Impa- 
tience. 12mo. 320pp. Valpariaso, Ind. Published by the 
author. $1.50. 

Mr. Frederic Horace Clarke isan American musician of singu- 
lar sincerity, mystical impulse, and a tendency to philosophical 
thought. While a music student in Berlin he fell under the in- 
fiuence of the late rather egotistical teacher vf piano, Deppe, and at 
length married the most advanced of the Deppe students, the late 
Anna Steiniger, an artist of great power, the finest sincerity and 
nobility of intention, and a student of unflagging industry. They 
came to America and lived for some time in Boston and made many 
friends there and in Cambridge. In pursuit of more thorough train- 
ing, and.perhaps in part out of economy, they retired to a quiet 
place in Maine, where for many months they studied together, and 
Mme. Steiniger-Clarke also devoted herself to her children. Her 
health failed, her mind became unbalanced and in a moment of des- 
pondency she took her own life, leaving her husband overwhelmed 
by the blow. 

It has long been a favorite idea of Mr. Clarke to write a history, 
of Mme. Steiningerand the influences which shaped her artistic 
career. Particularly to describe the singular influence of Deppe 
and to show the fallacy of the Deppe ideas. This at length is what 
he has done in the accompanying autobiography, for such is its 
form. The Baroness of Styne writes in the first person, describing 
the various impulses, influence and causes which operated in her 
life—not forgetting the most operative of all, Mr. Clarke himself. 
Naturally from a wife’s standpoint this leads to certain valuations 
of the artist-husband which the modest author must have felt it a 
little delicate to set down in cold black and white. But he does it 
all the same. 
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The names are changed in the book, Deppe figures as (Edikus, 
and various other prominet musicians ap; ear in pseudo-nyms, such 
as Calluc for Kullak. On the whole, however, all the more promin- 
ent persons will be recognized. 

It is very difficult to speak of this work satisfactorily. The task 
which Mr. Clarke sets himself is one which might be very useful if 
weil done. His own intention of honoring a loved wife, is also 
praiseworthy, for she was a woman of unusual power. And he has 
performed the work with the utmost sincerity. It isto be observed, 
however, that incertain points the execution of the work is not 
equal to the demands. The style is sometimes rather too philoso- 
phical, long sentences and Hegelian terms occurring as ordinary in- 
cidents of the text. One also hesitates how far to accept the repre- 
sentations of Deppe as complete. On the whole, the fullness at this 
point makes the impression of careful character drawing, and prob- 
ably shows us this egotistical personality in a light perhaps suff- 
ciently accurate. 

It is at the point where the superior light of Mr. Clarke himself 
comes into the foreground that the judicious reader will begin to 
ask himself where he is ‘‘ at.” Mr. Clarke, along with appreciation 
of the highest in art. holds certain notions regarding the proper 
“execution” of the pianoforte which at least differ from those or- 
dinarily held in piano technics. In part Mr. Clarke is right; in 
other parts he carries his ideas too far. The student, therefore, 
needs to use a grain of salt at this point. : 

The book, despite the faults of execution, is avery strong one, 
as unconscious in its free outpouring of the personality of the 
author as Thoreau’s notes or the subjective rhapsodizing of any 
poet that can be named. Sooner or later it will find readers, and in 
our opinion those will get most out of it who take it in by Anschawung 
“contemplation ” as the Germans say, without wrath and vain 


questions. 
FROM EDWARD SCHUBERT & COMPANY. 


Fr. SIEBMANN, Berceuse. 
‘Ai 


ir. 
Boléro. 
Serenade. 

A la Hongrois. 
Romance. 


A set of musical and pleasing duets for four hands nowhere ex- 
ceeding the limits of the fourth grade in point of difficulty. The 
style of the several pieces is sufficiently indicated in the titles. 
Perhaps the most pleasing is the Hungarian number, but all are 
worthy of attention. Several of the numbers, especially the first 
and second and fourth, would be available in the third grade. These 
are not show pieces, but pieces of music. 

CHARLES GOUNOD, Autobiographical Reminiscences with Family 
Letters and Notes on Music. From the French, by the Hon. 
W. Hely; Hutchinson, London, 1896. William Heinemann, 
London, Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co. Large octovo, 
pp266. With autotype portrait. 

This handsomely gotten up and imposing work consists of the 
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Reminiscences which the late Charles Gounod published in the 
Nouvelle Review during the last few years. They are sutticiently full 
in the early years, but come to a rather abrupt close about the time 
when he made his first real success in opera, which must have been 
fully twenty-five years ago. The reminiscences are supplemented 
by certain family letters, and several articles upon music. These 
are: ‘Berlioz;’ M. Camille Saint-Saéns and his opera ‘ Henri 

VIII;” Natureand Art;’‘‘ The Academy of France at Rome;” ‘‘ The 

Artist and Modern Society.” 

In the reminiscences M. Gounod shows himself as a representa- 
tive of the best in French life, a devoted son, a sincere soul full of 
good intentions, and generally gifted with taste and talent. The 
essays show kindness of heart, appreciation of other musicians dif- 
fering from his own ideas, and a good idea of the position of an 
artist and of art in modern society. All is easily written without. 
any kind of personal effort to do the imposing, and goes sufficiently 
near the foundation of the subject proposed to be of use to stu- 
dents generally and to give a good idea of the personality of the 
agreeable and distinguished author. It is a book which every library 
will naturally want. There may be other books throwing more 
light upon the art of music in general; this one has to do with the 
personality of one of the most distinguished masters of the French 
school. 

JoHN S. CAmp:. ‘‘God is Our Refuge and Strength.” Psalm 46. 
For Chorus, Solos and Orchestra. 1896. O. Ditson Com- 
pany. Paper, pp 59. 

This well known and musically attractive text has been set 
again by Mr. Camp in six numbers: God is Our Refuge, chorus; 
soprano, There is a River; bass, The Heathen Raged; chorus, The 
Lord of Hosts is Our Refuge; duet, alto and tenor,O Come Hither; 
chorus, unaccompanied, Be Still Then; chorus, God is Our Refuge 
and Strength. 

The psalm deserves the attention of choirs, choral societies and 
lovers of good music generally. The music is poetically conceived, 
well written and effective. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


I am using your ‘‘Graded Course of Studies ” for the piano, and 
would like to ask you afew questions which I trust for the art’s 
sake, you will take the trouble to answer. In the IX (9th) grade 
‘“‘Ave Maria” by Henselt, Op. 5. No. 4, beneath and between the 
fingering in so many places occur the small letters ‘“‘s” and ‘‘d.” 
I have never had them in my work before and donot know what 
they mean. 

Abont when in the grade work would you give Bach’s Two part 
inventions; Clementi’s Sonatinas, etc? Ordo you consider these in 
the grades sufficient ? 

When would you give ‘‘ Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words ?” 

If you will kindly answer at your earliest convenience you will 
greatly accommodate, 

Yours very gratefully, 
SUSIE A. 
* 
* * 

THE letter ‘‘s” stands for the Italian word sinistra, meaning 
left; and ‘‘d” stands fordestra, meaningright, The letters there- 
fore indicate the changing of hands. All these and many other 
such things you could find nicely in the pronouncing Dictionary of: 
Music, lately edited by Mr. Liebling and myself. (John Church 
Company.) 

I am notin the habit of using the Clementi sonatinas myself 
but suppose they might be used in the third and early part of the 
fourth grades. I doubt whether the time could not be better used. 
At least 1 would not give many of them, nor too long at a time. 

I use only a few of the Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words, 
and those are the ones in my second book of Phrasing, a collection 
of poetic pieces which no pupil should be without. It comes in the 
latter part of the fourth and early fifth grade. 

*% ¥ 

A correspondent puts me in a dilemma by asking whether I 
think she would do better to go to a conservatory or a private 
teacher for building up in music. It all depends. Ifone wants to 
be stimulated and tolearn all that is possible in one or two terms, 
Isay a private teacher by all means. If one has time for a thorough 
course, why then it is not so clear. The conservatory sometimes 
gives you broader views and more of them; the private teacher im- 
presses his own standpoint upon you, and as a rulestimulates you 
much more than the conservatory. Better follow your tacit inclina- 
tion. What your appetite prefers will probably taste better than 
anything I should recommend. M. 
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THE CLAYTON F. SUMMY @0., 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVES IN CHICAGO *OR THE CHICKERING PIANO. 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF MUSIC, 


GENERAL DEALERSin SHEET MUSICand MUSIC BOOKS of the BETTERCLASS 


220 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


New Publications 





Piano Solo. 


lirs. Crosby Adams. 


Five Tone Sketches for Beginners........ 50c 
No. 1. What the Bells Say. 


* 2. Singing and Swinging. 
** 3. In the Rocking Chair. 
* 4, Lullaby. 


** §. Dance of the Marionettes. 

f&This set which has already attained a 
gratifying success among teachers, is de- 
signed for us in the first grade of instruction. 
and will be found especially valuable in 
cultivating the musical sense of the pupil. 


Emil Liebling. 


Op. 32. No. 1. Allegretto, A minor....... 50c 
‘* 2. Oaprice, C major.......... 50c 
* 3. Romance, C major... .... 35¢ 


A most pleasing and instructive set of 


pieces in the medium grade. 
Arne Oldberg. 


Op. 1. Praeludium et Toccata.......... $1.00 | 

OS, POntasic: PUBACA..... 222. vecccesses 9 | 
* @ BAMGBSlS, Bl TRAIOP... 66.5 cece .ccwse 1.50 
eee ee rs 40 
* §. No. 1, Praeludium................ 4 
No. 2. weet in) ese sk babiad bre eae 60 
oe us MOPIMMORUNE o6.0:5 0.0.55. 0 60:55, 0910 75 
Song Without Words....... 25 


SUMMUY’S BULLETIN of carefully selected new music mailed 


free to all applicants. 


Address 220 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 


Genuine musical worth, and sound musi- 
cianship are the characters of the above 
compositions, affording attractive material 
for the advanced grades of study or concert 
work. 


VOCAL. 
Jessie L. Gaynor. 
Sleep My Beloved. (0... eee. 25 
Nocturne ) 
Nettie W. Roberts. 

I Wilt Lift: up Mine Byes. ..: 0... 0.00066 600s 40¢ 
sacred Solo for Soprano.................5.. 40 
Hubbard W. Harris. 

Let not Your Heart be Troubled..........75¢ 
Sacred Duet for Soprano and Alto........ Tbe 


Pipe Organ. 


John A. West. 


POON NE oie cine cncene rusnunenceteenns 65e 
Musicianly in style, fresn and original in 
Melodic ideas this Postlude is recommended 
as one Of the best of recent Organ Compo- 
sitions. 
















NEW HOME FOR THE EMERSON. 


UNDER the skillful guidance of Mr, John W. Northrop, the 
Chicago manager, the affairs of the Emerson Piano Co, in Chicago and 
the West have made such satisfactory progress that their old quarters 
have become too crowded for the amount of business transacted. If 
this Western business were in a stationary condition, Mr. Northrop 
might be able to get along with his present quarters, but the business 
is not stationary. On 
the contrary, it is 
growing rapidly and 
for some time past it 
has been done at the 
old quarters with more 
or less inconvenience, 
Consequently, to meet 
the growing demand 
of their trade, Mr. 
Northrop has leased 
refitted and occupied 


the A. H. Andrews 
Co.’s store, 215-217 
Wabash Avenue, one 
of the most desirable 
locations in Chicago. 
To show that Mr. Nor- 
throp has made no 

EE SOHN W. hOTUMUr. imistake, it is only nec- 
essary to add that before the ink was dry on his lease he was offered 











a good bonus by another desiring concern the warerooms for their 


own use. 
The new store is 170x40 feet, on the first floor, which will 
make 6,800 square feet of working room. Added to this, in the base- 
ment there are xbout as many more, which also will be used, giving 
the Company altogether about 13,000 square feet, a nice area in which 
to do business. A trifle more rent will be paid in the new than was 
paid in the old location, because the quarters are much more desirable, 





SCHOOL. 


NEW SCHOOL. OF METHODS 


7 IN_s 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


WITH SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 


DRAWING, PENMANSHIP AND 
PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


EASTERN SCHOOL, WESTERN SCHOOL, 
Boston, July 13-25, 1896. Chicago, August, 10-22, 1896. 


MUSIC FACULTY: PENMANSHIP: 
MR. FREDERICK H. RIPLEY, MR. HOLLIS E. DANN, 


MR. THOMAS TAPPER, MR. C. C. CURTIS. 
MR. WILLIAM L. TOMLINS, PHYSICAL CULTURE: 


MISS JULIE ETTIE CRANE. MRS. LOUISE PREECE, 
MRS. EMMA A. THOMAS, DRAWING: - 
MR. FRANK A. FITZPATERICK. Supt. to be Announced. 

These two courses (or one course twice repeated) are designed 
primarily to make known the new methods, central thought, and prac- 
tical administration of the NATURAL COURSE OF MUSIV, by 
Messrs. Ripley and Tapper. And to combine therewith a general 
treatment of the entire question of ‘‘Music in its relation to child-life,” 
as worked out by Mr. William L. Tomlins, Miss Crane, Mrs. Thomas 
and others. In combination with these the new methods in Drawing, 
Penmanship and Physical Culture will be added, under the direction 
of eminent experts. 

This course, in Thoroughness, Breadth, Suggestiveness and 
Stimulative Qualities, far exceeds anything previously offered in this 
line. It appeals to Teachers and Supervisors of Music in the Public 
Schools, and progressive teachers generally. 


Cc. ©. BIRCHARD, Manager, 


THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


BOSTON, CHICAGO. 























CHICAGO PIANO TRADE. 





but this difference is more than offset by the increased convenience and 
better adaptability of the store to the business in hand. 

Mr. Northrop has decorated the new warerooms in a handsome 
way, and with that taste and enterprise for which he is well known. 
This makes the new Emerson Piano Co.’s branch house one of the 
finest in the country. 

There is peculiar pleasure iu noticing such evidences of enterprise 
and progress at a time when so many fail to notice the fact that busi- 
ness has begun to distinctly pick up. And also because Mr. Northrop 
is one of those very quiet business men who without splurge or appar- 
ent excitement manages to cover his field thoroughly and most con- 
vincingly, as is well betokened by the large business the Emerson 
Company has done all along, and proposes to do still more. M. 


CHICAGO PIANO TRADE. 





I had the curiosity to ask one of the best piano men in the city 
what he supposed was the reason the piano retail trade in the city of 
Chicago was so bad now. To which he answered: 

‘Well, to begin, I do not think it és very bad. We are selling 
right along and I find that our trade the present month runs twenty- 
five per cent better than in this month last year. I admit that it is 
not up to what we have a right to expect, but the depression of the 
World’s Fair has not yet entirely passed off. Our city over exerted 
itself and compressed into a single year the work of three. Then 
many hundreds of people came here for work and pleasure, The 
slack time after the Fair caught them, and they are gradually drifting 
away or finding regular business. And as I said before, on the whole 
I do not think we are doing particularly bad just now.”’ 

The astute Mr. W. W. Kimball, of the Kimball Company said: 

‘¢QOh yes; it 7s bad. So they say! Butdo you know, our facto- 
ries are dumping upon us thirty pianos a day, right along, and as I do 
not see them lie piled up anywhere, I imagine some of the boys must 
be making a trade now and then. Don’t it look that way to you?”* 

I admitted that it did. Mr. Northrop of the Emerson Company 
said that their company had been doing a very large business all along. 
The Chicago business had increased, and the Boston business, and the 


wholesale business all through the country had been good, 


M. 








MUSIC, 





MUSIC DEPARTMENT OF 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


“Everything in the Music Line.” 


Cincinnati. 


New York. 


Chicago. 
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Secular. 


AND HE NEVER SAID A WORD, But TorE HIS 
Harr. Song. with Dance ad lib. 
 ¥~ music Dy Tom Lenox (G.P.H). D, 3. 

to E. Price 

-_ DAMES AND DAUGHTERS VOCAL MARCH 
Two-Step. Words by Miss Margaret Mac- 
Laren Eager. Music by D. W. Reeves. F. 
3%. F tog. Price 5 

—_ HEART. coe By Frederic Vinal. 

3. 


F. Pri 50c | 


St. PETER AND THE ‘conn, Song from the 
new comic opera ** The Goddess of Truth.’ 
Words by Stanislaus Stange. Music viel = 
Fdwards. D. 3. btoD, Price 

THE LITTLE WEATHER VANE. Song from the 
new comic opera “ The Goddess of Truth.’ 
Words by S. Stunge. Music by J. Edwards. 
A-flat. 3. Etog. 

THE SWEET OLD Srory. 
comic opera ‘*The Goddess of_ Truth.’ 
Words by 8. Stange. Musicby J. Edwards. 
C. 3%. c to E, 

A PRINCESS z 
opera ‘ 


Song from the new comic 

‘The ee ag vs ' Truth.” 
S. Stange. Music by J. Edwards. 
3%. Etoa. Price 

AUF WEIDERSEAN. Trio. 
comic opera “The Goddess 
Words by 8S. Stange. Music by J. Edwards. 
E. 4. Price 

ROMANCE OF A HAMMOCK. Song. Words by 
Chas. Burton Going. Music by Geo. F, Root. 
A-fiat 3. dtoE. Price...... 40c 

O ComE, My Lapy, CoME. 
Music by T. R. Ingram. 
Price 

Ir THAT HiGH WORLD. 
Voices Words by Lord By . Music by 
Irving Gingrich. Octavo. No. 1760. D. 3. 
Price 

THE Licnr OF Your EYEs. 
A. E, Cullingworth. 


A-flat. 


From the new 


F. 3. 


Song. Words by 
Music by Emil Isen- 
man. Op. 3386. F. 4. c to F. Price....! 50¢e 
NINON, Grand vocal waltz. 


composed by J. S. Hiller. A-flat. 4. — 


ABIDE WITH ME. 
Octavo. No. 1797. By 
3. Price 

HEAR! OH LORD! Motette for Solo, Quartet 
and Chorus, By J. W. Thomson. Octavo. 
No. 1820 B-flat. 4. Price ; 

GUIDE ME, On THOU GREAT JEHOVAH. Races 
so.o for soprano or tenor, Music by ks 
Gracey. FF. 8. ¢to0 a, Price... 0.05. ‘60e 

OUT OF THE DEEP. Song, with Pi iano or Organ 
Accompaniment. Words by Sir H. W. 
Baker. Music by T. J. Davies. High Voice. 
D-flat. 4. d tog. Pricece cn fe .60e 

SAME. For Low Voice. A. 4. ato D. Pr..60¢e 

O, Jesus, THoU ART STANDING. Hymn An- 
them with Alto and Soprano Solos and 
Quartet Arranged from Cowen by é 
Vinal. E-flat. 4.) Price 


Quartet for Mixed Voices. 
I. 


H. Meredith. 


Words | 


‘Price 40c | 
Song from the new | 


Price 40c | 


Words by | 


of Truth.” | 


Song for’soprano. | 
F to F. | 


Cuartet for Men’s | 


Written and | 





TEACH Us TO PRAY. Sacred song for alto and 
bass, with Quartet or Chorus. By ~— 
Jomian. G-flat. 4, Price 

Piano. 

DANSE AMERICAINE. For the Piano. 
N. Innes. B-flat. 3%. Price. .... 

Cuprp’s Story. An Intermezzo for the ros 
By F.N. Innes. B-flat. 3%. Price 50c 

I. S. R. CADET’s MARCH. a the Piano. By 
J.O. Gusey. F. 4 Pr 40c 

POLONAISE ESPAGNOLE. re the Piano. By 
M.J.Messer, D. 4. Price 

Tir-Tog. Schottische:or Skirt Dance. For 
the Piano. By Ed. M. Read. G. 3. Pr..40c 

JipDY WuN LUNG POLKA. For the Piano, By 
E. Marie Hegert. E-flat. 3. Price 

bah arse IN ONE. Very easy music. (Grades 
2 and 8). For the Piano. Each number 
containing three pieces. Composed by W. 
F. Sudds. Each number 40c 

The Brownies’ Polka. 

. 1. 4 Waltzing On the Sly. 
The Band Leads the Parade. 
The Trotting Pony. 
in Slumber Sweet. 
Cuckoo Dance. 

'The Little Soldier. 
Rocking-Horse Waltz. 
May-Pole Dance. 

Parade of the Brownies. 
Spring Song 

Dance of the Olden Time. 
Tambourine Dance. 

The Singing Boatman. 
Waltz of the Brownies. 

DANCE. (Characteristic). For the 
Piano. By H. Tourjee. B minur, 3. Pr..40c 

In THE Swim. Two-Step March, wig the 
Piano. By Leo Bruck. C. 4. Price....40c 

SELECTIONS from the new comic opera “The 
Goddess of Truth.” By Julian es 
Dy SE RRC ao cecsrccslcctns Sccescem 00 

Violin. 

MAZURKA. DE CONCERT. 
Piano Accompaniment. Composed by Gus- 
tave Bach. D. K. 4. Price 75 

A LA MarcrA. Violin Solo. _ Composed by 
Gustave Bach. D. 4 Pri 

Tlemorial Music. 

HEROES. Quartet for Men’s 

Tenor, Baritone, and Bass. 

Octavo. No. li BH. 


7” Z 


No. 5. 


KAFFIR 


Violin Solo, with 


OUR SLEEPING 
Voices, or Alto, 
By Chas. H. Carroll. 
SB. MOO. occ 

IMMORTALS. Funer ral “Mare b. For the Piano. 
By D. W. Reeves. C minor. 4. Price....50c 
Books. 

(Model Music Course). By 
John A, Broekhoven and A, J. Gantvoort. 
ALBUMBLATTER FUR DIE JUGEND, Album 
Leaves for the Young. C. Gurlitt. yo - 
1OY.. Price....... ...80¢ 

Catalogues and Price- ror furnished on 
eae ation. Any of the abuve, or all music, 
no matter where published, sent by mail. 
postpaid, on receiptof the marked price, 


FirrH READER, 














BOOKS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


OF INTEREST TO EVERY SERIOUS MUSICAL STUDENT. 


IPHIGENIA, BARONESS OF STYNE. 


A STORY OF THE RELIGION OF ART, 


By FREDERICK HORACE CLARKE. 





In this remarkable story the early life, struggles, aspirations and progresses 
of a Noble Artistic Soul are recorded with loving fidelity. 


My DEAR MR. CLARK: I bope that you will forgive the delay in returning your MMS. but 
I wanted to send you an intelligent opinion. I find your work very interesting as a story 
and I believe people generally will find it so. I believe this book of yours will succeed. I[ 
am beginning to see what you meanin your theory of pianoforte playing and you aresurely 
filled with a great idea and it must prevail. All that comes out more clearly in this romantic 
narrative than in the abstract form in which you have hitherto put it. 

LOUIS L. BLOCK. Supt. Public High Schools, Chicago. 
Author of ‘‘ The New World,” and other poems. Professor of Hegelian Philosophy. 


My DEAR PROFESSOR CLARK: I am always glad to hear from you as bravely struggling 
on to make your idea triumphant. You are Working on the plan whichI believe will prove a 
success. Lam interested in knowingthat you have written out an account of Baroness 
Styne’s life in form of a musical novel. It would be very valuable to me, and I will take ten 
copies of the novel at the regular price when itis printed. I enclose another cheque for five 
dollars (which makes $30 in all) for the second issue of your series of Beethoven Sonatas, in 
etchings according to poetic or verse form. 

W. T. HARRIS, U. 8S. Commissioner of Education. 
Feb. 12, 1895. Dep’t of Interior, Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Limited Edition, For Sale by Subscription Only. 





Edition de Lux, in Gilt Cloth on Fine [lade Paper, 
Plainer Edition on Good Book Paper, Cloth, 


Liberal Terms to Canvassers. 


kor Sample Sheets and Terms, or for Direct Orders, Send to 


FREDERICK HORACE CLARKE, 


MUSIC EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 


Northern Indiana Normal School, VALPARAISO, 





SCHOOLS. 


Summer Course for Teachers, 


By W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


Harmony, EB. W. CHAFFEE. 


CHICAGO, JULY 2 TO ‘JULY 26, 1896. 


# Advantages Offered.— 





ne Scien, 
ee 
Principles and Methods of Piano Teaching. Covering Grades 1 to VI. 


Theory and Practice of Teaching, as applied to the Advanced Grades, 
V to X. 


Eight Practical class lessons (five in class) in Mason’s Pianoforte Technics. 
Covering all the varieties of Touch, and the entire Mason System in 
its general relations and bearings. $10.00. 


Eight Lessons in Harmony. Two classes, Advanced and Intermediate. 
Each class, $5.00. 
The Principles of Phrasing and Intelligent Interpretation, with illuttrations 


and discussion of means of Musical Expression. Eight lessons. 5.00 


Recitals, consisting of Lecture-Recitals for Harp alone, Harpand Violin, 
Voice and Pianvuforte. With Illustrative Lectures, from the stand- 
point of different instruments, and as Musical Literature. $5.00 


Private Lessons upon the Pianoforte. Mr. W. S. B. MATHEWs. Hours 
$4.00: Half-hours, $2.50. 


FULL COURSE TICKETS, Covering Classes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, $25.00. 
PARTIAL COURSE Covering Classes 1 or 3, 4, 5, and 6, $15.00 
PARTIAL COURSE, Covering Classes 1, or 2, 3, and 6, $15.00 


ADDRESS :—_—, 


Miss Anna L. Mathews, 


1402-5 AUDITORIUM TOWER, CHICAGO. 








SCHOOLS. 


-— GRAND-— 
(CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


OF THE CITY OF 


——NEW YORK. 








Founded 1874, ' 3 Incorporated by Act of Legislature. 





Most Complete and Successful Music School in America. 





THOROUGH and SYSTEMATIC INSTRUCTION 
IN ALL THE BRANCHES OF 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 
ORGAN, HARMONY, COMPOSITION, 
ALL ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, 
ELOCUTION, ORATORY, AND DRAMATIC ART, 


From the First Beginning to the Highest Artistic Perfection. 
@ SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


OPEN ALL ‘SUMMER* 


YOUNG LADY STUDENTS 


Desiring a SPEcIAL CouRSE in the ENGLISH BRANCHES, or Other SCIENCES 
will have the privilege of attending ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 
(Episcopal), by special arrangement. 


OPERA SCHOOL. 


Preparation for the Stage; Lectures on History of Music, and Scientific¢ 
Musical subjects. Compositions by Students performed 
at the Conservatory Concerts. 


The Degrees of Bachelor of Music (B.M.), Master of Music 
(M.M.), and Doctor of Music (Mus. Doc.), granted. 
= ee Particulars address 


Dr. E. EBERHARD, President, 
142, West 28rd St., New York. 





SCHOOLS. 


OBERLIN 
Conservatory of Music 





is one of the 


FOREMOST INSTITUTIONS 


in this country for obtaining a 


Solid, Broad, 
Well Balanced 
Musical Education. 


=. 


ARNER SMALL * 


QBERLIN, ONSERVATORY Ff ITtnsic a oo pp 

The twenty-nine years’ history of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music has 
been one of steady growth toward high standards, thorough scholarship, 
and the cultivation of Pure and Noble Art. 





The attention of music students is invited to the unequalled combination of advantages 
to be found at this Schoolof Music. (1) It is carried on in a pre-eminently religious atmos- 
phere. Its teachers are all Christian men and women, who believe that the highest attain- 
ments in music should not be purchased, as they too often are, with a lapse from good habits 
or the loss of Christian faith. (2) Its instruction is of the most thorough sort. It atims to give 
the most genuine culture in music. 





It is in no sense a private enterprise. It is under the absolute 
direction of the Trustees of Oberlin College, and all expenses are made 
as low as the cost of providing first-class advantages will allow. The 
entire expense of a music student for a college year need not exceed 
$300.00 to $350.00, and careful economy will reduce it still lower. 

Those who wish to give a part of their time to literary or other 
studies can do so under the very best of instruction in the various de- 
partments of Oberlin College. 

Nearly seven hundred students were in attendance at this Con- 
servatory last year, and it generally has more applications for teach- 
ers, organists, singers, etc., than it can fill from its graduates. 


For Catalog and other information address - 


F, B. RICE, Mus. Doc., Musical Director, 
OBERLIN. OHIO. 








SCHOOLS. 


METROPOLITAN 
_ [College of Music | 








19 and 21, E. 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


EXAMINERS IN Prano-ForteE:—WILLIAM MASON, Mus. Doc., 
A. C. M., and ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, Pres. A. C. M. 


Pra Yh Ph ich ee ee i 








The Voice Department, headed by H. W. Greene, supported by Dudley 
Buck in Interpretation, by John C. Griggs, Frank H. Potter and others, offers 
without question the best advantages for vocal study to be found in America 


The Piano-Forte Department, under the active direction of Albert Ross 
Parsons, offers the broadest training both in technic and in Interpretation. 
A part of this work, comprised in the Synthetic Department of Normal 
Training, under Miss Kate 8S. Chittenden, makes possible to prospective teach- 
ers the great advantages of the Synthetic Method of Piano Teaching, as origin- 
ated by Mr. Parsons and established through Miss Chittenden’s editorship of 
the Synthetic publications. 


Department of Theory and Composition. Harry Rowe Shelley, Principal. 


Department of Organ. R. Huntington Woodman, Principal. Instruc- 
tion in this department given by Mr. Buck and Mr. Shelley also. 


The Department of Violin under Clifford Schmidt, the eminent concert 
master of the Seidl Orchestra, in conjunction with the Piano-forte Depart- 
ment, secures to the College the important advantage of the study of chamber 
music and general ensemble practice. 


& A special feature is the Residence Department for Ladies, where 
alimited number of pupils from a distance are accommodated with board and 
every facility for practice and study. 

Dubey Buck, President. 
A. R. Parsons, Vice-President. 
H. R. SHELLEY, 2nd Vice-President. 
H, W. GREENE, Principal Voice Dep't. 
M. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 
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Regular Course, $200.00 per year. Send for catalog. 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, Secretary 
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DRAMATIC ART — 


Auditorium Building, 











Faculty and Branches of Study Unexcelled in this Country, 





Application tor Lessons received at any Time, 


Auditorium Building. SAMUEL KAYZER, 
CHICAGO. . Director. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 





The Virgil Practice Clavier. 


«The only perfect ally of 
the piano for teaching 
and practice. 


— — ee — 
= A power in the ) astery of all 
Technical Difficulties and 
in Memorizing Pieces. 





Used and Recommended by 
the greatest Artists 
and Teachers. 


Claviers Rented at a Distance with privilege of 
purchase. 


GE” WRITE FOR RENTAL PURCHASE PLAN. 4&2 








Special prices to teachers on instruments for their own use 
New illustrated and descriptive Catalogue and profes- 
sional opinions sent free on application. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO. 
26 W. 15th St., New York. 











The Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway 


RUNS 
Electric Lighted Vestibuled Trains between Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, daily. 


Through Parlor Cars on day trains between Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Electric Lighted Vestibuled Trains between Chicago and Omaha and Sioux 
City, daily. 

Less than two hours from Chicago to Milwaukee: Seven fast trains each way, 
daily, with Parlor Car Service. 


Solid trains between Chicago and principal points in Northern Wisconsin and 
the Peninsula of Michigan. 


Through Trains with Palace Sleeping Cars, Free Chair Cars and Coaches be- 
tween Chicago and points in Iowa, Minnesota, Southern and Central 
Dakota. 


The best and latest type of private Compartment Cars, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Buffet Library Smoking Cars. 


6,169 miles of road in Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, lowa, Minnesota, 
Missouri, South Dakota and North Dakota. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 95 ADAMS STREET, 


Telephone Main 2190. 
UNION PASSENGER STATION, ADAMS, CANAL AND MADISON STREETS, 


tom CA, 





COTTSCHALK — 
LYRIC SCHOOL 


@ [lusical and Dramatic. 


DU aaa al Tel at eh hh ah dda eee 


ISABELLA BUILDING, 





46 and 48 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Spring Term Begins April 2oth. 
Summer Normal Begins July ist, 1896. 


Catalogues Sent on Application. 


L. G. GOTTSCHALK, Director. 








EDUCATIONAL. 








PRACTICAL TEACHERS SERIES, NO. 2. 


Beethoven, Schubert Chopin. 


This work consists of 30 pages of selections from Beethoven 
Schubert and Chopin, available in the 4th and early 5th grades, 


| 
| 
CONTENTS : | 
BEETHOVEN: Menuetto from Sonata in E flat. Op. 31. | 
Menuetto in D. Sonatain D. Op. 10. 
Scherzo, ‘‘ Elvesat Play.’’ Sonata in C. Op. 2. 
Largo Appassionata in D, Sonatain D. Opus 2. 
Adagio from Sonata Pathetique. Op. 13. 
Adagio from ‘‘ Moonlight” Sonata. Op. 27. 
Seherzo from ‘‘ Moonlight ’’ Sonata. Op. 27. 


SCHUBERT : ‘¢The Fair Rosamonde ” with variations. Op. 142. 


Schubert. 
CHOPIN . Valse in D flat. Op. 64. 
Valse in C sharp minor, Op. 64. 
READY SOON. PRICE $1 SHEET MUSIC. 


Given free to every new subscriber requesting in until further notice 


MUSIC MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO. 
1404-5 AUDITORIUM TOWER, CHICAGO. 





Silver Lake Summer School. 


Mr. Perley Dunn Aldrich announces a Summer School at Silver 
Lake, N. Y., for 4 weeks, from July 20th to August 18th. A two 
days Music Festival will be held August 19th and 20th with a large 
chorus from various cities in Western New York, and celebrated 
soloists. Piano Playing, Harmony, Voice Culture, etc., under prom 
inent teachers. 

A special opportunity for teachers wishing to study Shakespeare’s 
method. 

Send for Circular to PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH, Rochester, N.Y. 


See Also Later Announcements. 


































JENNY LIND. 
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MUSIC 


JULY, 1896. 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, PIANIST AND COM- 
POSER. 


N a pleasant apartment of seven or eight rooms just below 
forty-third street on one of the avenues of Chicago, 
lives a quiet gentleman who if his qualities were generally 
known would be distinguished in any city of the world. It 
is Leopold Godowsky, the pianist and composer. 

Born in 1870, in Russian Poland, Mr. Godowsky’s life 
has not yet been long, nor has it been devoid of incident. 
Showing a talent for music from the earliest possible years, 
he was taken to Berlin at the age of twelve and entered at 
Hochschule of Musie the one of which Joachim is at the 
head. Here he had piano lessons of Ernest Rudorff and 
composition of Kiel. After Kiel died he went to Bar- 
giel. The school did not satisfy the young aspirant after 
knowledge. All that is generally reported of the pedantry, 
fogyism and bondage to routine in German conservatories 
was at its apogee in this one. So at the age of fourteen or 
a little past the young pianist left Berlin. When about 
fifteen he came to America under an engagement with Ovid 
Musin, who at that time was playing very well indeed. The 
hoy made a great success as he very well might, but his pur- 
pose in coming, that of saving money enough to continue 
his studies, was not realized, for the salary day proved 
evasive to a degree. 

After the American experience he went to Paris, hoping 
to fall under the attention of Camille Saint-Saens. For 
nearly a year all his efforts at meeting the distinguished 
composer were futile, but at last he had the good luck to be 

Copyright, W. 8S. B. Mathews, 1896. 1 
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at a club when Saint-Saens was there. On being invited, 
Godowsky played a composition of his own a ‘+ Miirchen ” 
(Fairy-tale) written a short time before. It pleased the 
company and Saint-Saens asked for something else. This 
was played and yet another was called for and played. Then 
without saying anything at all about the pieces he had heard, 
the great composer handed his card to Godowsky asking him 
to call the next morning at ten. 

Punctual to the minute came the boy and an uncle with 
him. After some more playing and conversation, the uncle 
asked Saint-Saens point-blank whether he would not instruct 
the boy. He immediately answered that ke would. Then 
followed some years of earnest study on the part of the boy 
and no little attention from the great master. Every Sun- 
day morning he would come to Saint-Saens’ house, generally 
before the master had arisen. Presently Saint-Saens would 
appear and he generally played to Godowsky nearly all day, 
interrupted only for meals. There were no regular lessons; 
Godowsky played whatever he had practiced, and brought 
whatever he had written, Saint-Saens criticised the playing 
and played the works himself; the compositions he played at 
sight, with marvellous genius, and throwing here and there 
a suggestion of betterment. It was all that was needed. 

The boy meanwhile worked at the piano nearly ail his 
waking time. Unless called to meals he was liable to forget 
that he had not eaten. When at the table he forgot that he 
was hungry. If reminded that he ought to eat, he took 
hold, quite simply, and ate as if with appetite. Everything 
agreed with him, although his tastes are very simple; and 
he is still an easy and natural sleeper. 

Betweentimes he composed, Saint-Saens insisted that he 
ought to write for orchestra, but for a long time Godowsky 
wrote for piano. Then came a number of songs; and at 
length one symphonic poem for full orchestra. 

He says himself that he has never studied technic, One 
can well believe this. Still there are a few incidents of his 
method of study which would not be described in this way 
by piano students generally. Suppose, for instance, he is 
playing the Cramer studies. Immediately that he can play 
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to his satisfaction the study as it stands, he inverts it, plac- 
ing the running work in the lefthand. This he supplements 
with required bass notes, and above he places a new upper 
part, generally not simply diatonic, as Cramer generally is, 
but chromatic, complicated. Meanwhile the left hand is 
made to do quite like a right hand all this extra work it has 
taken upon itself. 

There is never any pounding in Godowsky’s playing. 
Forte and sforzando there are in plenty, when needed, 
but never pounding. In all his playing a marvellous clear- 
ness and limpid melodiousness, the like of which you rarely 
hear, even under the fingers of the greatest artists. Partly 
this is due to the method of his practice. Admiring his 
smooth playing of thirds I had the curiosity to inquire how 
it had been acquired. I found that to begin with he had in- 
vented a new fingering for chromatic thirds, posssessing the 
advantage of perfect legato in both the voices, in place of 
the two breaks in every octave renecessitated in all other 
systems of fingering. I found that he practiced the upper 
voice by itself until it went to suit him; then the lower in 
like manner; and at last both together until the double thirds 
went with a perfect and melodious legato, exactly like single 
runs. This, which all virtuoso pianists aim at, Godowsky 
attains. 

Among the great works for piano, as is well known, are 
some thirty studies by Chopin; the opus 10, opus 25, and 
the supplementary studies, ‘These masterly and beautiful 
works are a sort of pons asinorum to pianists. They make 
them their daily bread. Nothing gives such gracious fluency 
to the playing as the practice of Chopin, and particularly 
the practice of these studies of Chopin. Moreover they are 
by no means child’s play. Young pianists work months 
upon a single study before bringing it to concert standard, 
and then generally it is scratchy in spots. These master 
works, which most pupils think sufficiently difficult, are open 
to one criticism. They contain very little for the 'zft hand. 
Ail the heavy demands are placed upon the clever right herd, 
which growing by what it feeds upon becomes at length the 
be-all and end-all of the apparatus of the pianist. 
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Godowsky has changed all this. He has written them 
over for the left hand. The first study in C major, for in- 
stance, he has placed entire in the left hand, and above it, 
has written a similar arpeggio in contrary motion, and has 
added to the whole a melody in heavy chords. The result is 
not at all what Chopin wrote, it is vastly more imposing, 
and infinitely more difficult. The second study in the opus 
10 is a curious and, for its time, a masterly one; in which 
the third, fourth and fifth fingers of the right hand play 
chromatic scales while the thumb and second finger play 
chord notes alongside. The scales are in sixteenths, the 
chords in eighths. It is a very difficult thing to do well and 
smoothly—but it can now be done. This study has experi- 
enced under Godowsky’s fingers what the evangelicals call a 
‘‘change of heart.’’ Godowsky has inverted it, writing the 
chromatic scale at the bottom, where it must be played by 
the weak fingers of the left hand; the chords instead of being 
staccato are held, vastly complicating the difficulty. The 
right hand has nothing whatever to do, 

The favorite ‘* black key ’’ study is treated in like man- 
ner. In one of his arrangements Godowsky has placed upon 
the black key running part for the left hand the melody 
from another very brilliant study. This, however, he does 
not like, because the melody attracts too much attention and 
conceals what is going on in the bass, so he has a simpler 
treatment of the right hand part. 

These horribly difficult things are not alone difficult; they 
are very musical. Chopin understood the piano with an in- 
sight which for his time was almost super-natural. But occa- 
sionally ideas are not plentiful with him. One of these cases 
finds frequent illustration in the well-known rondo in E flat, 
opus 16, a long but graceful composition with first and sec- 
ond subjects of essential beauty; but with passage work and 
filling of merely conventional and stencil quality. I hap- 
pened to stumble upon Godowsky’s ‘+ derangement ’’ (as he 
calls it) of this piece. The introduction he leaves unchanged, 
believing that it fits the piece perfectly. The main subject 
he complicates somewhat by adding filling notes for complet- 
ing the chords, and a few changing notes are put in to re- 
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lieve the diatonic monotony which in places has become con- 
spicuous in this work. It is not until the entrance of the 
second subject that his work begins to develop. As Chopin 
wrote it the second subject is a very telling melodic idea, 
super-imposed upon a very buoyant and telling figure in 
the bass, which however lies within an octave. This 
figure, Godowsky has spread out, carrying it now below and 
now above the right hand, making this part of the work very 
much more imposing. At the end of this part Chopin has 
some particularly banal passage work. Here Godowsky has 
turned himself loose. Retaining the figure, he has treated 
it in a variety of harmonic changes, whereby the modulatory 
structure of the piece is immensely varied, and the promi- 
nence of the chief keys in it accentuated even more than in 
the Chopin scheme. The farther one goes in this the more 
remarkable the work becomes. The result, to be sure, is 
not Chopin; it is what Godowsky will play as an ‘‘ arrange- 
ment ’’—which he has a perfect right to do. 

It would be wide of the mark, however, if I were to 
leave the reader under the impression that this young man 
spends his time in trying to write over older and greater 
men’s work in a more difficult manner. This would not be 
the road to fame. It would be like the reformer who at- 
tempts to popularize champagne by raising the cost from 
four dollars a bottle to twelve or twenty. He has written 
a large number of his very own. They are of all sorts. His 
opus 11 is a set of studies of frightful difficulty, but of in- 


tensely musical quality, and thoroughly pianistic. Tbere are 


a lot of valses, humoresques and fancy pieces of every kind 
—over a hundred in all. Some are short, but very few of 
them. Not one is easy. 

In certain respects they are alike. Quite simply he be- 
gins and with a motive which you immediately say to your- 
self you do not quite like, and are confident that nothing can 
come from it which will make you likeit. The playing goes 
on. The motive insists and gets itself liked. The barren- 
ness begins to bud and blossom like the roses in the garden 
of Eden. Counter subjects enter and heighten the attrac- 
tiveness, When the leading theme returns it has an ampli- 
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fication. New voices, new figures, new modulations, little 
touches, a bud here a leaf there, a flower there, and the 
whole blooms afresh. The rhythm carries you along, the 
modulation is evanescent and shadow-like and before the 
piece is ended you are fully absorbed in a fairy story which 
all grew out of the unpromising motives at beginning—these 
and the masterly fancy which was able to unfoldthem. You 
say you do not quite like the piece. 

‘« No,” answers the composer, ‘‘ certainly not at first. 
But hear it again and you will like it much better.”’ And 
so he begins quite at the beginning, and sure enough it does 
sound a great deal better. The composer adds quite simply 
that he had found it necessary to play the piece five times in 
succession in the Parisian circle where he first played it be- 
fore the hearers were quite sure they enjoyed it. It was 
thus that Saint-Saens used to criticize the Godowsky pieces. 
Once, twice, three times through and he had nothing to say. 
Only after hearing it four or five times in succession was he 
‘ready to give his opinion, and to add his criticisms and 
suggestions. And this for Saint-Saens, the most gifted and 
musical of living composers! Verily we have brought the 
art of criticism to a vastly higher stage of virtuosity in these 
journalistic days, when off hand we give verdicts upon the 
largest of musical works —works often representing years of 
labor by men of the highest talent ! 

I will not deny that the compositions of Godowsky seem 
to me to be too difficult. Even in his songs, which are de- 
lightfully melodious and musical, the accompaniment is so 
difficult as to be beyond the ability of any but very good 
pianists. But considering that this accompaniment when 
fully played is in fact concerted with the voice, and all to- 
gether make up a very musical and charming one, I would 
not dare say that the composer had gone too far. Every 
master has to be his own judge—in fact has to write after 
his own ideal. Chopin was entirely impracticable for the 
pianists of his day. Moscheles says in his diary that prac- 
tice one of those studies as well as he might, whenever he tried 
to play it in public his fingers got tangled up and he broke 
down. It was so with all the pianists except Liszt and those 
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who came in the Liszt circle. It took fifty years nearly, 
for the Chopin studies to establish themselves where they 
now stand. So the young man has to take his chances. 
Posterity will settle with him, and if he is to have a halo | 
wish he might be there to get it in person. 

All this while that the composer has been exhibiting his 
wares the pianist has been in great evidence. I have known 
quite a number of artists of distinguished talent, and have 
heard them play both in public and in private, but I have 
never sat by the keyboard and heard such technic as from 
Godowsky. It is entirely within bounds when I say that the 
entire range of the recital repertory of the best pianists of 
the world today is so far within the resources of this young 
master that he can and does play the most difficult programs 
without noticeable imperfection, and with ample resources 
to spare. Why not? What is it which the virtuoso pianist 
takes to whet his knife upon? What can he find more diffi- 
cult than the Liszt studies for transcendent execution, the 
Chopin studies, the concert pieces, and Bach? All the piano 
playing in the world comes from these. But we have seen 
what has happened to the Chopin studies in Godowsky’s 
treatment. He has simply doubled and trebled them 
in difficulty, and plays them in this guise better than most 
concert pianists are able to play them in their original form. 

I do not know exactly what to say of this playing. In 
point of left hand fluency and musical resource it is far be- 
yond anything I haveever heard. Other artists may be able 
to do similar things; I have never heard them. The right 
hand is the usual right hand of a master. It is the side 
light which brings out a profile. Godowsky says that he 
does not consider running work in arpeggios or scales 
‘technic ’’ in the least. These, he says, go themselves. 
Nothing seems ‘‘ technic” to him except where the chord 
changes with every note, and the motion is very rapid. He 
has a study of his own beside which the prestissimo variation 
in the Etudes Symphoniques of Schumann is child’s play. 

Take it upon a great work of well known difficulty. He 
has played several times bere the Brahms variations upon a 
theme of Paganini. These are generally regarded by pian- 
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ists as taking the fingers into more unexpected and trying 
relations than anything by any writer outside Brahms. Yet 
Godowsky says they are not difficult to him. The technic 
does not trouble him. He practices them, yes. But it is 
in order to get the music out of them more musically. Take 
the Chopin sonata in B minor. He plays it as easily asa 
Hummel rondo—and with what beauty of expression, what 
sensitiveness, what noble interpretation ! 

In short, it is not possible to foretell the future of Mr. 
Godowsky. He is in Chicago for a year longer, and when 
his contract is ended at the Chicago conservatory he intends 
to return to Europe. For a year at least he means to study 
and write. He will study literature, he says; and will com- 
pose. He means to write a few pieces for piano perhaps, 
and a few for orchestra, and then an opera. This has to 
come in order to obtain recognition asa composer. Mean- 
while there is money in Europe, in moderation at least, for 
masters of first rate powers, and such Mr. Godowsky un- 
questionably is. He is now playing recitals in different 
parts of the country with such programs as the list appended 
at the close of this article. 

Here I shall be asked how it is that an artist of such rank 
is not more heard of. He zs heard of, I answer. He has 
been heard of in many parts of the country. He played 
with Thomas five years ago in New York the Saint-Saens 
concerto with great effect. Moreover, it is exactly as Tret- 
bar told him: The piano houses find that in order to derive 
advantage from an artist they must expressly import him, 
and take plenty of time to work him up properly. They 
cannot take an artist who is already here. The bloom is off 
the peach when too many are able to say that they have 
heard this artist without any extra fuss in some small con- 
cert. No matter how well he may have played, this takes 
the aroma quite away. In order to be fitted with a first- 
class halo a composer must die; a pianist must come direct 
from Europe, and hie him there away as soon as his 
American tour is over. 

Personally Mr. Godowsky is of medium height, or pos- 
sibly a trifle less, of broad, open face, quiet in manner, 
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wholly unaffected, intelligent, conversing with quick insight 
and wit, but habitually like most musicians, taking himself 
modestly but seriously. That he has great powers he can 
not but know. What it is which these powers must have in 
addition to make him acceptable to the public—this is what 
he is trying to find out. And so he goes on, teaching his 
four hours a day at the conservatory and practicing the rest, 
except when his enthusiasm as wheelman makes inroads 
thereupon. There is a most winsome little Miss Godowsky, 
of four years, with manners like a princess; and a wife of 
thoroughly American fibre to make for the artist a home and 
a sympathetic environment. Following are some of the 
programs of which I spoke: 


I: 
Thirty-two Variations, C minor, Beethoven 
Fantasie, op. 17,C major, Schumann 
Ave Maria. Transcription by Liszt | - 
Marche Militaire. Arranged by Tausig. Schubert 
Sonata, op. 35, B flat minor Chopin 
Une Nuit_a Lisbonne (| ne 
Souvenir D’ Italie { Saint-Saens 
Ballade, G minor, on a Norwegian Theme Edward Grieg 


Rosen aus dem Suden Strauss-Schuett 


Two Legends— 


1. St. Francois d’Assize 
La Predication des Oiseaux Liszt 
2. St. Paul Marchant Sur les Flots 
Spanish Rhapsody, Folies d’Espagne Liset 
--Jota Arragonesa { a 
Il. 
Twelve Symphonic Etudes Schumann 
Two Etudes, op. 25. Nos, 2and3 Chopin 
, ~oons fOpsi0 Not} hont 
Two Etudes. 1 Op. 25, No.6 Chopin 
Arranged for the left hand by Leopold Godowsky. 
Valse, Op. 64. No.1 Chopin 
Arranged in double notes by Moritz Rosenthal, 
Sonata. Op. 38. B minor Chopin 
Allegro Maestoso. Scherzo. Largo. 
Finale: Presto non tanto. 
Barcarolle, in G Moszkowski 
Elfenspiel Carl Heyman 


Overture. “Tannhaeuser.”’ Wagner-Liszt 
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III. 
Kreisleriana, (Eight Fantasias) Schumann 


Serenade, G minor |. Rubinstein 
Barcarolle, in G § 


Ballet Music, from “Alceste” Gluck — Saint-Saens 


Rondo. Op. 16. E flat \ 

Concert arrangement by Leopold Godowsky | . , 
Ballade. A flat Chopin 
Scherzo. C sharp minor | 
Polonaise. Op. 53. A flat J 


Eclogue 
Au Bord d’Une Source ‘ 
Two Concert Studies ' Liszt 
1. F minor 
2. D flat 


Invitation to the Dance Weber-Tausig 


IV. : 
Prelude and Fugue. A minor Bach-( Liszt) 


Pastorale. E minor Domenico Scarlatti 
Capricco. E major 


(Tausig’s Edition, ) 
Sonato, Op. 110, A flat Beethoven 


Variations, on a Theme by Paganini. First Book Joh. Brahms 


Berceuse Chopin 


Allegro di Concert 
Impromptu. F sharp 
Sonata. B minor Liszt 
Nocturne Brassin 


Liebestod, from ‘Tristan and Isolde” Wagner- Liszt 


Concert Paraphrases—On two Strauss Valses | Ed. Schuett 
0.1. Kuss Walzer, No.2. Schatz Walzer { 


Pesther Carnival Liszt 


W. S. B. M. 








JOHN S. DWIGHT AS | KNEW HIM. 


W HEN I was a lad I studied music in Boston. I re- 

ceived instructions in pianoforte playing from 
Otto Dresel, who was one of the most charming pianists of 
his time. I studied the interpretation of the German Lieder 
and the oratorios with August Kreissmann, who was the 
representative vocal teacher of Boston. These gentlemen 
had a co-worker in the cause of progressive musical culture 
in John 8. Dwight, the founder of the Journal of Music. 
Mr. Dwight published the Journal in connection with the 
music house of Oliver Ditson & Company. His devotion to 
the cause of all that was pure and elevating in music, his 
strong partisanship of the classics and his attempt to intro- 
duce, through charming translations, the higher class of Ger- 
man Lieder to the public, enlisted my boyish enthusiasm 
and bound me to him in a friendship which lasted until bis 
death. I remember when I was at my lessons that he would 
sometimes steal softly into the room, standing a moment in 
silence, and, if he gave a smileof approval, how it encour- 
aged me! I had the pleasure of helping in several move- 
ments started in Boston for music. The testimonial gotten 
up for Robert Franz, the great German Lied writer, was 
one of these; the attempt to establish a permanent orchestra 
in connection with the Harvard Musical Society was another. 
In this work John S. Dwight was a central figure. 

At that time I met the great thinkers, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Oliver Wendell Homes, Agassiz, of Harvard, 
Wendell Phillips ‘‘ the silvered tongued orator,’’ Fanny 
Kemble, the great actress and reader, and a host of other 
talented and great folks who were central lights in music, 
literature, science, art and politics. 

The seed for all that is developing in mental attainments 
was being sown by the brightest minds of New England. 
Hawthorne’s romances, Whittier’s and Longfellow’s poetry, 
Holmes’ miscellaneous writings and Emerson’s philosophical 
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essays were entrancing the various circles of culture. Music 
had its place in this literary circle through the instrumentality 
of John 8S. Dwight and his journal exerted a po xerful influ- 
ence in the world of artistic affairs. 

It was not until the year of 1878 that I began to write for 
the Journal of Music. Mr. W. S. B. Mathews had 
contribured a series of most interesting letters for a 
number of years and was still writing for the Journal 
at the time I began. The great work which Dwight’s 
Journal of Music has done in the past for New England is 
now being most ably continued by Mr. Mathews in his maga - 
zine Music, for America. Dwight’s Journal of Music ably 
supported the works of the classical composers and helped 
found a taste for them. It gave Boston a high standing in 
Europe as a musical center, and the critiques written for the 
paper were quoted as authority throughout che country. 

About the time the Journal of Music finished its career, 
Miss Neally Stevens, the pianist, who had been a pupil of 
mine, was about to return to America fresh from the studies 
with Von Biilow and Liszt. She had written me a most 
graphic and charming letter regarding her studies with these 
two great masters, and I had forwarded the letter to Mr. 
Dwight for publication. After accepting the letter and just 
as he was about to publish it, it became necessary to bring 
the Journal of Music to a close. 1 received a letter from 
Mr. Dwight giving his reasons for so doing and it is so filled 
with every evidence of his noble heart, his bright and youth- 
ful vigor, that I feel it deserves a wider reading than it has 
yet had. At the request of the editor of Music I allow it to 


be published. The letter is as follows: 
Boston, June 2, 1881. 
Dear Friend Brittan:—At last I try to write to you and thank 
you for your long suffering generous kindness and the great help 
you have been to my struggling journal. What reason, what ex- 
cuse can I give for my perverse, long, lazy silence ? Chiefly this: 
The inevitable retributive fate, which punishes all postponements 
of duty by making it harder and harder to perform. I am a fearful 
delay-tante, I am so tired of writing, bear such a grudge toward the 
everlasting pen, that I instinctively put off all writing that is not 
momentarily imperative. And now | have really forgotten most of 
the particular points about which I ought to have replied to you 
long ago. I return hereby the letter from Germany, however. 
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Again I have been all along in such a dubious, confused, bewil- 
dered state regarding the continuance of the Jowrnal. At the end 
of last year they gave me a most unexpected and beautiful testimon- 
ial concert. Yet it netted but half the sum expected. It gave 
$1,360 odd dollars, $500 of that I turned over to the relatives partly 
dependent on me. The remaining $800 I have deposited as a guar- 
antee fund to make Houghton, Mifflin & Co. good, while carrying on 
the paper for the present year. I did hope that larger patronage 
would come in to enable me to increase the attractions of the paper— 
but in vain. Be not surprised if 1 wind it up suddenly at the end 
of this month. While it is guaranteed, as above, I draw salary. If 
it stops, then salary stops; and all I shall have left torely upon will 
be the unforfeited balance of the $800 plus a certain income (not ex- 
ceeding $1,000 per annum for five or six years) of a fund contributed 
to me in addition to the concert benefit. But of that fund I have 
not yet received the first official word of notification! I presume it 
is all right, however. Nowif {£ stop the Journal, I must find some- 
thing else to do. And my energies for work are not what they were, 
for I was 68 years old last week. 

Thirdly, I have been for two months completely absorbed and 
eaten up with the task which I thoughtlessly undertook, and from 
which they grant me no reprieve, namely, writing a history of 
music in Boston for one of the four big volumes of the ‘*‘ Memorial 
History of Boston.” ‘The matter grows upon me at a fearful rate, 
and the time shortens with a marvellous accelerando. Moreover it 
must be gotten into a small space. I have got over half the ground, 
already exceeding the space allotted for the whole. As I come down 
nearer to today the topics of course multiply in geometrical ratio, 
so that I must be more and more concise and sketchy as 1 goon. I 
feel as if the further I climb up the mountain, the further off the 
summit looks. But it must be done by the middle of this leafy June. 
And then, that finished, and perhaps the weight of the Journal also 
rolled off from my shoulders, shall I not rejoice in freedom, although 
almost a pauper ! 

Now then, my dear kind friend, can you pardon me? And how 
can I sufficiently thank you for the long, generous, good service you 
have done me! Pray accept this fur the present, for a first install- 
ment, and trust me to write you more when leisure comes. 

J.S. Dwienrt. 

P. S.—I wish you could have been here to enjoy the Greek play 
and Paine’s music at Cambridge. So too, Bach’s Passion Music. 
But you are doing well in Chicago- 


This letter is full of the spiritual fragrance of a thought- 
life devoted to the beautiful in tmusic. In all his written and 
published works the sweetness of his character is seen. Thus, 
although his body has been taken away, does his soul live on 
with us in his noble thoughts. In music he yet lives, 


C. H. Brirran. 








SUMMER VACATION. 


HAT are you voice students going to do with these 
long lazy Summer days? Now a good share of 
the time you should devote to play, not ‘‘ make-believe ”’ 
play, but good down right hard play at tennis, baseball, 
boating and swimming. The strength of voice depends abso- 
lutely on the strength of the body, and a long winter's work 
in the artificial life of the city makes us neglect our bodies 
until they get ‘‘run down”? and all out of sorts, for no rea- 
son in the world but lack of something to do. So don’t think 
there is anything the matter with you that requires the con- 
sulting of a physician, but go out into the fresh air and do 
some physical work. Ride the bicycle, chop down trees, 
hoe the garden, anything to put a little vigor into our dis- 
used city mascles. There will probably be a period of from 
one to two months during which your teacher will be away. 
Then what will you do? One of our human failings is to 
feel that in order to accomplish something in an art we must 
be doing actual practice and everlastingly working, And 
the converse that unless we are working we are retrograding. 
But the fact is that while we are doing hard and conscientious 
work we may be retrograding, and while we are apparently 
doing nothing at all, we may be preparing ourselves for our 
labors in the best possible manner. If we were mechanics, 
the other might be true enough. But the singer is ever 
studying to be an artist, and there the mind has as important 
a part to play as technique. 

You have been using your voiceall winter, and, since your 
teacher is away and your regular course of study broken, 
give your voice a rest and think of other things. When 
you begin to sing again in the fall it may be a little stiff, 
but that will wear off in no time at all, and be much more 
than compensated for by the added freshness and vigor you 
will find there. Everything, even if of iron, requires rest 
now and then if it is to do its best work. The great locomo- 
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tives that fly over the country with their enormous loads, 
must every now and then be ‘‘ blown out’”’ and left a little 
time in the round house to rest. Much more that most 
delicate of all instruments, the voice. But here is the beauty 
of our dual nature; just because you are resting your 
voice, you do not need to lose a moment’s time, 
but if you use a little of your spare time wisely, you may so 
order things that when you begin your regular work in the 
fall, you will be more of an artist, have a better grasp of 
your profession than when you left off in the spring. There 
is one part of us that will not, cannot rest—the mind. You 
may, and should, give that plenty to do, So instead of 
writing a lot of more or less useless advice as to how and 
what to employ your minds about, I am going to tell you a 
story of one of the world’s great painters, Leonardo da Vinci, 
which seems to me to be just to the point. It is told of that 
prince of biographers, Vasari, that when Leonardo was paini- 
ing the famous +‘ Last Supper ” at Milan, in the convent of 
Santa Maria delle Grazie, he wasmuch importuned by the 
prior that he should speedily bring the work to completion. 
He could in no way comprehend wherefore the artist should 
sometimes remain for half a day together absorbed in thought 
before his work, without making any progress that he could 
see; this seemed to him a strange waste of time, and he 
would fain have had him work away as he could make the 
men who were digging in his garden, never laying the pencil 
out of his hand. Not content with seeking to hasten Leon- 
ardo, the prior even complained to the duke and tormented 
him to such a degree that the latter was at length compelled 
to send for Leonardo, whom he courteously entreated to let the 
work be finished, assuring him nevertheless that he did so 
because impelled by the importunities of the prior. Leonardo, 
knowing the duke to beintelligent and judicious, determined to 
explain himself fully on the subject with him, though he had 
not chosen to do so with the prior. He therefore discoursed 
with him at some length concerning art, and made it per- 
fectly manifest to his comprebension that men of genius are 
sometimes producing when they seem to be coloring least, 
their minds being occupied in the elucidation of their ideas, 
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and in the completion of those conceptions to which they 
afterwards give form and expression with the hand. He 
further informed the duke that there were still wanting to 
him two more heads, one of which, that of the Savior, he 
could not hope to find on earth and he had not yet attained 
the power of presenting it to himself in imagination, with 
that perfection of beauty and celestial grace which appeared 
to him to be demanded for the due representation of the di- 
vinity incarnate. The second head still wanting was that of 
Judas, which also caused him some anxiety, since he did not 
think it possible to imagine a form of feature that should 
perfectly render the countenance of a man, who, after so 
many benefits received from his master, had pussibly a heart 
so depraved as to be capable of betraying his Lord. With 
regard to that second he would make search, and after all— 
if he could find no better he need never be at any great loss, 
for there would always be the head of that troublesome and 
impatient prior. This made the duke laugh with all bis 
heart, he declared Leonardo to be completely in the right, 
and the poor prior utterly confounded went away to drive on 
the diggers in his garden and left Leonardo in peace. 

These words in which Leonardo explained to the Duke 
how great art works are created, are true for all times and 
all peoples. Just as true today for you as for Leonardo 
more than four centuries ago. There is something older to 
art than handicraftsmanship. Technique you must have all 
fads of the day to the contrary notwithstanding. There 
never, at any time in any place, lived a great master of any 
art who had not a great technique. That is impossible. But 
no man was ever truly great merely because of technical skill. 
It is technique united to a great mind and purpose that makes 
an artist. So this summer while you are resting your voice, 
the technical parts of your training rest, you may do much 
for your mental growth and grasp of art subjects. Sooner 
or later what you are to be depends on the sort of stuff there 
is in you and what you can do for yourself. How are you 
preparing yourself in that direction? How wide is your 
knowledge uf the music that has been written for the voice ? 
Not necessarily the music best suited to your own voice, but 
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the music for all voices. Did you ever sit down to the piano 
and play over for yourself the songs of Schubert, and drink 
in their matchless melodies? Possibly you cannot play the 
piano, but if you are a student of music it is indeed hard if 
you do not number among your friends some pianist. Then 
if your own fingers will not serve you find some pianist as 
much inearnest as you are yourself, and with him begin to 
study the music of the great song writers. Say you are a 
low bass, nevertheless, study over that most ethereal of songs, 
Schubert’s ‘* Who is Sylvia,’’ and if you have a single drop 
of artistic blood in you, your imagination will be fired, and 
even if you can no more sing the song than you can fly, you 
will soon know how you would sing the song if you could. 

That is artistic growth. You are by so much a broader 
and a better musician. One song:a day thoroughly studied is 
just so much development to that which is to make you 
worth something—your artistic appreciation. Do you know 
the oratorios? Are you familiar with the songs of Franz? 
Do you know anything of Schumann besides the Two Grena- 
diers?, An absolutely inexhaustable mine of beauty and in- 
spiration is open to you for the mere taking. An hour a 
day during July and August, which you would scarcely 
miss from your sports, intelligently expended on the orator- 
ios and song classics, would broaden the range of your musi- 
cal vision in a manner to surprise you. 

Let your voice rest, think of Leonardo as he sat abstract- 
edly gazing at the pictures in his mind, then, as you study 
over these songs, let each one of them form itself in your 
imagination as it ought to be sung:—as you would sing it if 
your voice would respond to your desires. The imagina- 
tion is a faculty that grows keen with use, or sluggish and 
dull with disuse, just as your voice does. Then give it work. 
Be not only a singer but a musician. Learn to sing with 
your mind and heart and keep the voice fresh. Then when 
the birds, the flowers, the bees and the generous glowing sun 
are all calling you to come out and breathe fresh life into your 
lungs, throw study away with a clear conscience and enjoy 
the beauty of life. There is always time for work but sum- 
mer days are few. KarLeton Hackett. 
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MUSIC IN NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


MONG its various professional schools Northwestern 
University maintains a School of Music which has its 
own Deans and Faculty. This school is designed to give 
instruction in music as a theoretical, practical and creative 
art. There are twelve instructors, the principal ones repre- 
senting the methods of the most important European musi- 
cal centres. All branches are taught with the exception of 
a few instruments, The theoretical work is divided into a 
two years Normal Course, (covering harmony, Counterpoint 
up to five parts, Musical History and Form) and a four- 
years course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Music. In 
this last course the requirements are the same as at the 
Toronto University, the degrees of which are officially ree- 
ognized in England. The practical study of music is divided 
into a Normal Course and an Artist’s Course. No certifi- 
cates or diplomas are given without at least two years theor- 
etical work. Provision is also made for the study of music 
as an accomplishment. The head of the school ranks with 
the Deans of the other professional sehools. He is the only 
member of the faculty who is officially a Professor, and he 
receives a salary as such. 

All theoretical studies and the History of Music are 
electives in the College of Liberal Arts. Of the 180 term 
hours necessary for graduation it is possible to have thirty 
bours credit in music alone. No credit is allowed for play- 
ing or singing. 

College students comprise about twenty per cent of the 
theory classes. In spite of the warning that it is useless to 
study harmony without some head for mathematics and a 
reasonable familiarity with the key-board, a number take it 
for a ‘‘snap’’ and usually ‘‘flunk’’ on the first examina- 
tion. Those who remain consider the work quite as arduous 
and exacting as the average college study. No extra fee is 
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charged for theory either to college or exclusively music 
students. 

The opportunities for the better understanding and ap- 
preciation of good music are both numerous and varied to 
the undergraduate, although, owing to inadequate quarters 
no special effort has been made to reach the student body as 
a whole. Monthly recitals of chamber music are given by 
the University String Quartette assisted by members of the 
Faculty. During the present season such works as the 
piano Quintette of Brahms, (Op. 34) and of Dvorak, (Op. 
84), the Septette of Beethoven, (Op. 20) besides quartettes 
and trios of the best masters have been given. The per- 
formance is usually preceded by an analysis and estimate of 
the work given. Structural and thematic analyses are also 
given of standard symphonies preceding their performance 
by the Thomas Orchestra at the Auditorium. Owing to the 
extremely low subscription price of these concerts they are 
regularly attended by a considerable number of students, 

We have an excellent local choral society, composed of 
town residents and students, which gives two part-song con- 
certs and two oratorios every season, employing such artists 
as Mme. Blauvelt, Plunkett Greene and soloists from the 
Thomas Orchestra to assist. 

A student orchestra of twenty-five, complete and well- 
balanced in the strings, but lacking a few wind instruments, 
has been recently organized and plays the easier symphony 
movements and overtures in creditable style. The above 
activities together with numerous lectures, faculty and stu- 
dent recitals gives the undergraduate the opportunity of 
familiarizing himself with a wide range of the best music. 

With the advent of better facilities in the way of lecture 
and concert halls it is purposed to make a more direct effort 
to interest the student-body as a whole in the higher walks 
of music, by popular lectures with musical illustrations, The 
music school has grown from eighty-eight students in 1892 
to over two hundred, and the efficient work of the Facuity 
has been so much in evidence that the Board of Trustees are 
faced with the urgent necessity of providing better facilities 
for the rapidly growing work. 
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One of the most satisfactory aspects of the school is the 
real talent that exists among certain members of its Faculty 
for composition of the higher order. One of our Chamber 
Music Recitals consisted of a string quartette, an Andante 
for violin (with orchestral accompaniment) and a Sonata for 
*cello and piano, all by members of the Faculty, and of suf.- 
ficient merit to attract the favorable attention of leading 
Chicago critics. There is a promise of real attainment 
among us, both in the Faculty and in the advanced classes, 
and we trust that we may be a center of influence that will 
help bring about Hamlin Garland’s prediction that the com- 
ing artistic pre-eminence of America will emanate from the 
middle West. 

Outwardly, at least, the musical instructors are treated 
with the same respect and comsideration that is shown to the 
other Faculties. A number of the college professors take 
an active and enthusiastic interest in music and have great 
regard for its capable exponents in any worthy direction. 

Popular sight-reading classes, participation in chorus 
singing, attendance at lectures in the fundamental principles 
of form and construction, with a plentiful hearing of good 
music, would probably mark the limit of ‘‘ musical exten- 
sion ’’ among students not intending to become professional 
musicians or expert amateurs. The higher contrapuntal 
studies and free composition form a mental discipline of ex- 
ceptional value, calling largely as they do upon the mathe- 
matical and esthetical qualities. However, as they require 
special endowment they would be of no value in the curricu- 
lum of the average student. 

I should say that a certain amount of mathematics, 
literature, and modern languages would be the best comple- 
ment of a musical education to the exclusion of scientific 
studies. 

Northwestern University. P. C, Lurxin. 








FFRANGCON DAVIES, BARITONE. 

OREMOST of English baritones at the present time is 

the popular singer Mr. Ffrangcon (fran-shon) Davies, 
who isto be heard in Italian opera under Sir Augustus Har- 
ris during the season, and in innumerable concerts and at all 
the important festivals in all parts of England during the re- 
mainder of the season. Of his voice and style there is some- 
thing to be said later; just now of the man. 

Mr. Davies is from the south of Wales, and was edu- 
cated under the patronage of the Bishop of Bangor, at the 
Friars school, where he became a Latin exhibitioner; andfrom 
there he matriculated at Jesus college, Oxford, where also 
he was a Latin exhibitioner, and at length took Bachelor and 
Master degrees. Then he entered the church, and being duly 
trained in theology was consecrated a priest of the church of 
England and received a curacy in the east of London. 

His musical tendencies had all along been notable, and 
now that he occupied a somewhat prominent place in the 
hard working precincts of East London, his beautiful voice 
naturally became more and more one of the important ele- 
ments of his usefulness and attractiveness. Presently he 
came under the notice of musical connoisseurs and at length 
was brought to sing before the veteran master, Alberto 
Randegger, who declared it a sin and a shame that so fine a 
voice and so striking a musical endowment should not find 
its proper place as a minister in art. 

Then ensued a long and serious conflict between the 
strong native tendency towards music, and his habits, train- 
ing and consecration as priest. At length, after what c@n- 
flicts no one can realize without remembering the sanctions 
with which a clerical call is followed, and with the consent 
of his father and mother, Mr. Davies decided to change his 
vocation and become an artist. 

For three years he studied vocal technique with the cele- 
brated William Shakespeare; then he withdrew from the 
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teacher and went on by himself, his great ambition being to 
fully master his voice as the expression of his thought, feel- 
ing and conception, and to make it so that its color would 
change according to every possible demand of feeling. This 
took a long time, but at length the student felt that it had 
been accomplished, and so he prepared for his debut. It 
took place at Manchester in the Free Trade hall, in 1890. 
His success was assured and so he was presently sought to 
create the role of Cedric the Saxon, in Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
operaof ‘‘Ivanhoe.’’ This role occupied him for eight 
months during which the opera ran without interruption. 
Then followed a brilliant usefulness in the great festivals, of 
which there are so many in England. His popularity in this 
field led to his entering Italian opera, under the direction of 
Sir Augustus Harris, at Covent Garden, where he sang the 
Toreador in ‘‘ Carmen,’’ Mephistopheles in ‘‘ Faust,’’ and 
the baritone roles in ‘*‘ Maritana,’’ ‘*‘ Bohemian Girl,’ **Cav- 
elleria Rusticana,’’ and Telramonde in ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’—not a 
bad record for the first six years upon the stage. 

The personality of Mr. Davies is exceptionally agreeable. 
Of medium height, good presence, a fine, open and very ex- 
pressive countenance, his most striking quality is his 
vigor of conception and his directness. As may well be 
considered when one remembers his education and the 
varied experiences he has had although as yet so 
young a man, intellectual vigor and clearness is_ his 
most notable trait. ‘This gives character and color to his 
interpretation. 

‘¢ As you may well suppose,’’ said Mr. Davies, ‘‘ I could 
not give up my early ideals and enter a life so different from 
all my training without seeing my way to usefulness in this 
line commensurate with the opportunities I was giving up. 
I resolved to make myself the interpreter of new roles, in 
new and important works—exactly those roles which so 
often have to wait for adequate interpretation. I meant that 
my voice should become entirely impersonal, in the sense of 
not retaining some one characteristic tone or color. Withmany 
singers, as you know, when they say ‘I love,’’ ‘«I hate,’’ 
‘«T fear,’’ ‘<1 rage,”—all are exactly the same quality, and a 
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thing which has always seemed strange to me, it is not the true 
quality of any one of these sentiments—still less a quality 
fitting any two of them. I wanted to have my voice so 
under control that I could sing the Mephistopheles music one 
night. Elijah the next, the Christ music,the ‘‘Parsifal’? Am- 
fortis music, and the Toreador, without carrying over from 
one role to the other any one element not properly suited to 
it.” 

At this point the scribe missed a question. He ought to 
have asked for an account of the exercises by which Mr. 
Davies reached this mastery. But he did not and the singer 
went on: 

‘¢T wanted this control of the voice to be involuntary, 
automatic, if you like, so that the emotion would control 
and color the tones without consciousness on my part. just 
as a cultivated speaker modifies his tones according to his 
feelings whenever he is deeply moved, and, if he happens to 
have a very flexible voice, he colors it at all times. I felt 
that if I could once gain this everything else would be de- 
termined by my artistic conception. Whenever I had mas- 
tered the personality I desired to express, the proper vocal 
treatment would come of itself—the necessary fundamental 
technique being understood, of course,” 

‘¢ So here tonight you find me covering a very wide range 
of song. My first number was the ‘‘ Pagliacci” prologue, 
which I sung in English in order that the audience might 
know what it is all about. Mrs. Hess- Burr played it glori- 
ously, as well as it can possibly be done upon the piano, but 
one needs the mighty crash of the orchestra in the intense 
parts. Then for my recall I gave Schumann’s ‘ Hidalgo,”’ 
of which I am very fond. The music is glorious. This I 
sang in German, because I did not happen to have a good 
translation. My second program number was the ‘‘ Largo 
al factotum’’ from Rossini’s ‘‘ Barber,’’ an aria illustrating 
the Italian buffo style admirably. And then for the recall 
I gave ‘‘ Father O’Flynn,’’ which, as you were good enough 
to say, offers opportunities for a wide range of singing, both 
serious and humorous. It was very funny when I was sing- 
ing to hear a suppressed snicker now and then among 
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the children behind me, as some point in the Irish speech 
happened to strike forcibly. It made it difficult to keep my 
own presence of mind, for I wished to laugh with them.” 

Speaking of retaining dignity, Mr. Davies had a very 
close call in this same concert. As he explained to the re- 
porter, a singer does not know what the custom of the place 
is. ‘*In some places,’’ said Mr. Davies, ‘‘ they calla singer 
back once, twice or three times when they do not wish him 
to sing again, but only desire to express approval of his 
work, At other places they recall him even when they did 
not quite like the first number, intending him to sing again, 
in the hope that the second number might be more pleasing. 
So after the recall for the ‘+ Largo al factotum ”’ I came back 
and bowed. Of course I had another piece ready if it should 
be needed. But before I could get off the stage decently, in 
comes our glorious accompanist, Mrs. Burr, with the second 
song in her hand. ‘The audience immediately saw the joke, 
and rf confess I have rarely had so much difficulty to get my 
face straight to begin the song.” 

‘¢] like in all my concerts to have different kinds, in 
order to please as many of the audience as possible. More- 
over, I think it is better for the singer. It prevents his 
falling into a mannerism, as habitually ministering in sume 
one style almost necessarily produces. You remember that 
in the Apollo concert I sang in the first part the Handel 
music of ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ then in the middle the long 
and elaborate Templer’s Soliloquy from ‘+ Ivanhoe,’’ and in 
the last the noble style of Rossini’s ‘+ Stabat Mater.” 

At this point the conversation flagged, for Mr. Davies 
had come to the end of a long and laborious day. 

Much may be said of Mr. Davies’ art. I should say that 
he is the most satisfactory singer now singing in English. His 
voice is a rarely beautiful organ, with fine timbre, resonance, 
and great expression. It is Italian in its production without 
being in the least Italian in mannerism. The entire senti. 
mentality of the Italian baritone is absent from Mr. Davies, 
although I should imagine few singers, if any in the world, 
would be able to interpret a baritone role requiring intense 
or delicate feeling with so much success. 
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His melodic phrasing is English, The flowing melodies 
of Ireland and Wales must come with rare fervor from him. 
The peculiarly trying combination of intensity, legato, and 
manly feeling, as for instance in the Irish melody, ** The 
Harp that once through Tara’s halls, ’’ would illustrate his 
exceptional powers at their best. 

It is a passing incident of his intellectual vigor that his 
words are so beautifully enunciated without in the least im- 
paring the legato of the melody. This is something which 
smaller singers miss. Even the women, with their flexible 
lips, very rarely are able to deliver a text distinctly without 
great effort. I think this is sometimes due to faulty teach- 
ing and method; but perhaps almost as often to their con- 
ceiving the melody emotionally rather than intellectually. 
The only sopranos I have heard who were quite above re- 
proach in this regard were Mme. Parepa Rosa and Christine 
Nileson. It was something to remember to hear the latter 
in her prime deliver a great recitative, like for instance the 
one from ‘‘ Judas Maccabaeus”’ in which he speaks of 
‘* Judas like a lion’s whelp roaring for his prey.”’ 

I can imagine that Mr. Davies’ work in the role of 
Elijah, for instance, must be something to remember and 
enjoy for a long time. Particularly in the prayer ‘+ Lord 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Israel ’’—here all his training, 
his art and his feeling ought to come to expression. I 
asked Mr. Davies what his idea was of the German opera. 

‘* They have been speaking of my doing Hans Sachs in 
the Mastersingers,’’ he said, ‘‘and I think I should like it. 
I have sung the Amfortis music in the finale of the first act of 
‘* Parsifnl ’’ with Mr. Damrosch in New York, already.” 

My idea is that the Wagnerian operas should be given in 
English, when Mr. Davies would be a very important and 
valuable addition to the role of strongly gifted women and men 
singers of English speech. Already in Mr. Ben Davies there 
is a good tenor, and basses are not wanting. A cast of 
English singers could be made up for these works far sur- 
passing the star casts they have in Germaay. 

W. S. B. M. 





PIANISTIC IDEALS. 
66 \OMPARISONS are odious.” Personalities are inde- 
corous. Analyses are often very instructive. ”’ 

We are the privileged auditors, during this season, 
of three great factors in the pianistic world; three to 
whom the word ‘‘ Great’? may be applied with no appre- 
hension of being called to account therefore; Madame 
Bloomfield-Zcisler; Herr Raphael Joseffy and Mr. 1. J. Pad- 
erewski. It may be permitted to speak of the playing of 
these artists without in any way intruding beyond the sug- 
gestive truisms of the opening paragraph. 

To me, it seems an unspeakable kindness of fate (or 
shrewd managers) that, in the same season we may learn 
from three such eminent and yet such different schools of 
pianistic authority: All of them appearing in their favorite 
forms and in consequence thereof in their very best and 
greatest light. 

They have, each of them, their special admirers and ad- 
herents; those who will claim that their idol is greatest, and 
represents the highest possible attainments of pianism. But 
let us endeavor to relegate to other time and place all of favor- 
itism and prejudice, and, by an as acute as possible analysis | 
of their differences and similarities gain the benefit of a truly 
unprecedented privelege and opportunity for the study of 
pianistic ideals. Let us not say which is greatest, but real- 
ize that together they sum up the best of all that which sep- 
arately we may perhaps question of each of them. 

Broadly, we may submit for judgment such a question as 
this: Here are three admittedly great pianists—their great- 
ness appears in different forms and realizes different results. 
What is it that makes the difference, and by virtue of what 
peculiarities does one impress us with different effects than 
the other? Is it Zeisler’s brilliancy, Joseffy’s speed and 
delicacy, Paderewski’s poetry? We realize and appreciate 
a difference. By what is it caused ? 
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When ‘‘ The Master ’’ was called to lay down his laurels 
and search ‘‘ The Vast Unknown ” for the key note to life’s 
harmony, we all realized that he left behind no disciple upon 
whom his mantle could fall with fitness; and, although we 
have innumerable ‘‘ Liszt pupils,’’ they are the first to pro- 
claim that he left no successor. He was alone; unique; 
transcendent. The things that made him unattainable then, 
still fail to reappear in any other. So, also, with Rubin- 
stein. No pianist of today but must follow this gigantic 
genius from afar off. It is doubtful if Von Biilow, with his 
stupendous memory and wild idiosyncracies, has had any 
follower that did not realize his own weakness when he re- 
membered his master. So, to go through the whole list of 
masters, dead and living, we find that there is a something 
which seperates and individualizes each from the rest. We 
think of d’ Albert, Stavenhagen, de Pachman, Rosenthal, Car- 
reno, masters all, great in different ways but each with some- 
thing that the other lacks; something added here, something 
wanting there. 

So with our present subject. Must there not be some- 
thing, somewhere, down beneath the surface of the mere 
superficialities of pianism, the real, vital essence which con- 
stitutes a Zeisler as distinguished from a Paderewski ? 

Let us consider then, first of all, some of the mere ex- 
ternals of this problem: We may take for granted that each 
virtuoso pianist has the technique, the tone and the sentiment, 
without which a pianist is not an artist; let us agree that so 
far as the mechanical problems of the keyboard are con- 
cerned, for these artists they are all solved; digital diffi- 
culties are represented by nil; as for tone, it is simply the 
ability to express through the contact of the fingers with the 
key the impression created upon the brain by the imagina- 
tion of the musical consciousness, as to the sound of a tone 
in regard to power, etc. They all have tone. 

It is more difficult to express clearly the exact difference 


between tone and feeling or emotion. It is scarcely enough 
to say that the feeling determines the tone, nor is it alto- 
gether adequate to dismiss it by saying that tone is a purely 


o, and that feel- 


physical exertion and determined by training, 
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ing or sentiment is purely a psychological phenomenon. 
Feeling is doubtless connected with tone in some _in- 
scrutable way, but I deem it extremely venturesome for 
any one to assert that a pianist is devoid of feeling, or that 
their playing is. It is only more dangerous to say that it is 
not devoid of feeling; and in any case if it be admitted that 
tone and feeling are inter-related and are contingent upon 
each other, how is it possible to admit for a player the tone 
and deny to his playing the feeling? Nor is it sufficient 
(although true) to say that we are all impressed differently 
by different players as well as by the same player. Of 
course, we are all of different tastes and opinions, as the re- 
sult of training, education and character. Nor will the fact 
that we are impressed differently by the same player at dif- 
ferent times, either as the result of our own feelings, or of 
some complex congeniality of circumstances to the player, 
seem anything but a trivial commonplace when thought of 
in connection with artists such as we are considering. Of 
course, time, place, surroundings, etc., all have an unesti- 
mated effect upon our views of everything; but this should 
only make us the more careful in determining our criterion 
and estimating our opinions. We must remember that 
artists have the same right to demand of us that we are at 
out best when judging, as that we shall judge of them only 
at their best. [say of course to all this, but insist that it is all 
beside the mark and that it leaves the real problem untouched 
in any but an inconsequental way. 

I wish to undertake to establish that it is something more 
than all these things which serves as the determining factor 
in our opinion of great artists. 

Let us take up the much vexed problem of technique; 
admit that other things are equal and we shall see that this 
alone cannot serve as a basis of judgment; technique is a 
reality, an entity, consisting of the ability to play with equal 
facility, scales, chords, arpegios and octaves, in their various 
forms. It also involves the attainment of equalization of 
strength and celerity throughout fingers, wrist and arms as 
well in recoil as in attack. It includes, again the perfect de- 
velopment of the sense of rhythm and the correct and artistic 
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use of the pedals. Technique, also, is the general name 
under which we collect the specific acquisition of speed and 
power ina player. Ina word, the purely mechanical mani- 
pulation of the instrument by the performer, that which 
enables a great virtuoso to do with the same minimum of ex- 
ertion a four part fugue, as that which enables an amateur 
to play a simple melody. Now I maintain that it is hazard- 
ous, in the extreme, for one to assert that a Carreno or a 
Joseffy is greater than a Paderewski or a Zeisler because 
they may play a Chopin Etude or a Mendelssohn Spinning 
Song at a tempo the others would not dare to attempt. Be- 
cause I doubt if any one can snow that Joseffy can play more 
notes per second than can Paderewski and play them well. 
So with the other features of technique. We are only com- 
paring trifling details when we speak of Pachman’s ‘‘velvety 
softness’’ and Zeisler’s ‘* brilliant octaves.”?> They can 
all do these things, and very likely can all do them equally 
well. I cannot resist the conviction that Mr. Paderewski 
can play the scale of D flat major or the scale of G sharp 
minor at the same figure on the metromome that Herr 
Joseffy would set. Clearly, then, technique alone would 
not suffice. Or, again, let us consider tone or touch. Pri- 
marily, we have only to deal with the two extremes of touch, 
the perfect Legato and the distinct Staccato, Between these 
two poles there reaches a space as of heaven and earth, for 
pianistic differences. 

There will be many of Joseffy’s admirers who will im- 
mediately tell you that, in the region of the short finger 
staccato, he is supreme and reigns alone. I shall not dis- 
pute them. Yet I shall maintain that he may not rest his 
claim to pianistic supremacy on this alone, for I have heard 
him perform the A flat Moment Musical of Schubert (in pure 
legato type) with as quiet and undisturbed a breathing and 
blending of tone, as to proclaim him a master of the sus- 
tained legato. Tone is the one thing, which, above all others, 
is born in the artist. A person may be born without the 
big technique and yet acquire it by dint of hard, industrious 
labor. Not so with touch. It is innate; intuitive almost, 
I believe the touch is in the artist from the beginning, just 
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as the statue lies hidden in the block of stone and like it, 
waits only the refining and mellowing influences of labor 
and polishing to reveal it in all its beauties. 

Then if tone be essential to the really great artist; as es- 
sential as technique, how can we assert one great artist to be 
greater than another by virtue of that which is admittedly 
essential to the greatness of either? In all the various, 
gradual, indefinable, gradations between legato and staccato, 
does any one imagine that Paderewski has a secret spring of 
touch that is a sealed book to Zeisler? Really, do you im- 
agine that any one can tell, by mere listening, which was 
the Paderewski legato of some slow, sustained melody from 
the legato of the same movement by a dozen other artists ? 
Who by merely listening to the touch of both, can recog- 
nize Joseffy’s ‘‘If I were a Bird” from the rendering of 
Pachman? They can individualize it by other means, but 
their staccato won’t do it. It is proximately certain, then, 
that we may not dispose of artists by their technique or their 
touch. ; 
There yet remains to be considered that other aspects of 
great piano playing under which is included all the great 
virtues and vices which cannot be classified under either of 
the subjects before considered. Feeling, emotion, sentiment 
are expressed through the medium of piano compositions, I 
wish, very humbly, to put myself on record as saying now 
that there is more nonsense to the square inch about this 
sentiment business in piano playing, than in any other 
sphere of artistic criticism or research. It is all ‘+ Non- 
sense.’’ If Madame Rive King plays Tschaikowski’s Fan- 
tasia, Chicago critics will say, ‘‘ She has evidently practiced 
her scales, but in the realm of feeling, where we naturally 
expect a woman to excel, she left much to be desired.’’ Or, 
if Mr. MacDowell comes from classic Boston to regale us 
with his concerto, after being charmed by his playing, all 
round, we learn that ‘‘ he excels in point of finish and pre- 
cision, but is deficient in the warmth and sensuousness which 
Paderewski has taught us is indispensible to piano playing of 
the highest kind.’? To grapple with this problem at it’s 
real worth, let us propound this question: How can any 
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editor tell at any time bow any performer feels? Is it 
that the performer does not feel? Or that the auditor does 
not feel? Or that the performer does not make the au- 
ditor feel? Or, after all ‘‘ feelers” after feelings (pardon) 
can we feel sure that any one feels he feels something ? 

There is one really important query that arises very 
naturally at this point. How is it possible for a performer 
to make a listener feel that which he does not feel him- 
self ? 

At first thought we may perhaps incline to the opinion 
that a performer may arouse our deepest feelings without in 
any way being imbued with them himself. We mav easily 
imagine that the ‘+ Peerless Patti”? has awakened very deep 
and tender thoughts by her rendition of ‘* Home Sweet 
Home ”’ in its fiftieth thousand (as the publishers say) with- 
out in any measure feeling herself the charm wrought by the 
image of a vine-covered cottage, bathed in moonlight. 

Or, let us state the question in a slightly different form. 
Let us suppose that we invite Mr, Paderewski to play a pro- 
gram of piano music on the 18th of next February, and that 
ke accepts, at the same time submitting his program, on 
which we find the C sharp minor sonata and the Chopin Noc- 
turne in G major. Now, will any one seriously contend that 
Mr. Paderewski can know with absolute certainty that at 
twenty-five minutes after eight on the 18th of February he 
will be filled with the sublime and melancholy pathos which 
we suppose is the essential feature of the first movement of 
this sonata, and the thrilling despair of the last movement ? 
And, that then, at 9:15 will be concentrated in his person all 
of the romance and love and tenderness of which the Chopin 
Night Song is the best type in all piano literature? Is it 
not very possible that Mr. Paderewski is heir to at least 
some of the ills that disturb us lesser mortals? Neverthe- 
less we have an abiding faith that, if he should do just as 
supposed, he would do it well and that we should all carry 
away with us the same high estimate we have already formed 
of him. 

It would, perhaps, be possible to settle the question in 
this way. An artist may possess, while playing, feeling 
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which he may fail to transmit. We cannot safely assert that 
a player is devoid of feeling, because it happens to he true 
of his audience. Or we may assume that if the artist plays 
with feeling and awakens corresponding feeling in but a part 
of his audience, the fact that the rest do not have these feel- 
ings, will not establish that the artist was without it, even 
for them. Now may we assert, finally, that an artist may 
electrify a whole audience with enthusiastic feeling, yet be 
utterly devoid of it himself? It seems that we must. 

This leads us to yet one other important side of artist- 
jndging, i. e. the question of personality, exterior to playing. 
We can, I think, scarcely overestimate the effect of the 
artist’s mere presence and personal magnetism. An artist 
whose appearance is merely commonplace is handicapped 
thereby. Let us illustrate. Joseffy walks down to the 
piano with a mere recognition of the audience and begins his 
task without more ado. He creates only a mild curiosity as 
to what he will do when he gets going. Or compare the ap- 
pearance across the stage of d’Albert and Paderewski. The 
latter walks across the arena with the calm, stately, dignified 
and reserved manner of one conscious of his power. He 
has the appearance of one accustomed to command. Before 
he strikes his first chord his audience is awed and feels that 
it is in the presence of a master. 

Now consider d’Albert. He comes down through the 
orchestra on a little dog trot, awkward, unimposing and 
jerks his head in the direction of the audience and it is not 
until, usually, he gets well into the second movement of a 
concerto that people settle back into their seats and begin to 
really listen to this little giant. He creates first of all a 
smile, amusement. ; 

Then Mrs. Zeisler. Has any one or audience ever seen 
her for the first time as she appears without a feeling of 
compassion? This small, slight, frail, delicate woman, who 
appears more to need assistance for walking than for playing, 
how can she dare attempt the gigantic task she often does 
of playing two or even three great concertos in one evening / 
How wonder grows to amazement as she proceeds; utterly 
oblivious of any pianistic snare, difficulties and efforts, seem- 
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ing only to strive for something worthy of her exertions. 
Zeisler truly overcomes and conquers more than any of them, 
for she has to make her playing break down the barrier of 
pity that her own appearance invariably calls forth. 

I believe that it is sufficiently shown from these remarks 
that the artist’s personality and appearance have much to do 
with our impression of them. We also know the value of 
first impressions. I shall not undertake to estimate the effect 
of reputation, etc. We probably don’t know how far we 
are influenced by it. 

Having thus demonstrated that technique, tone and sen- 
timent are not the things upon which we may form a just and 
correct estimate of artists, I may deem it incumbent on me 
to state what I think z¢ zs. I trust I have not made myself 
so misunderstood as to be thought to hold that these things 
are not essential; they are indispensibly so. My contention 
is that it is something more with all these that is the real 
standard by which we measure and place different artists. 
What is it? It is the ‘‘ Divine Fire’’ which we call Genzus/ 
Who can describe Genius? Applied to piano playing it is 
the superlative piano intellect coupled with ability to feel; to 
love, to suffer more intensely than others. It is that in this 
man or that woman which forces us even against our wills, 
perhaps. to lay down our arms and bow in recognition of a 
superior being, who expresses, through her fingers as they 
caress the keys of his instrument, that uncreated intelligence 
of tone which genius breathes into the created elements of 
sound and which tells us that this genius has soared to heights 
of which we know nothing and that he has tasted deeply of 
that cup which carries one far beyond the confines of this 
narrow and selfish existence and throws around him the at- 
mosphere of a life wherein all good and pleasant things are 
forever keeping lighted the fires of adoration before the altar 
of Eternal Beauty. 

We may not, here, distress ourselves with the question 
as to whether or not music is the cause and the effect of 
emotion; but we may content ourselves with the assurance 
that, if music is the language of emotion then those that have 


felt, suffered and enjoyed most will be the best interpreters 
3 
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of the language. My own opinion is that music is the most 
subjective form of the beautiful of which we may know. I 
believe that the world’s real music is that which has been 
born of ‘‘Some Divine Despair ’’ and that the emotions which 
are the source and cause of the impassioned soul’s utterances 
are those which transcend the power of any other form of 
expression. Where words and language end there music 
begins. It is this supreme intellect of genius, guided by 
this exceptional capacity for feeling, that enables the true 
artist to master his works in such a way that the impression 
is indelibly stamped upon his memory and in his fingers so 
that it is always possible for him to reproduce them, in all 
the glow and animation of the moment when they were first 
breathed into being and no matter whether we know that 
they are feeling these effects at this moment or not, we may 
be sure that sometime they have felt them and that they are 
now but reproducing to us the revelations of their own 
strifes and victories. 

Let us remember that the accessories of piano playing 
are possible of equal attainment and development in all great 
artists; but let us remember that exceptional development of 
speed or lightness will not suffice to raise a player to the 
highest pinnacle of true greatness. Let us remember that 
beauty is the eternal cundition and object of art and of life 
and then we will recognize that, that artist is greatest who 
most feels the throbbing pulse of pity for those less fortunate 
than others; whose heart expands for the miseries and the 
sufferings of humanity; whose soul pulsates with the griefs 
for the loss of honor and virtue; who would gladly say to 
those bruised and wounded hearts ‘‘ come” and for whom 
an infinite pity would bind the bruises, and soothe and dress 
the wounds with the God-like sympathy of human expres- 
sion. Music is in the world for good. Those are the great 
musicians whose music is for them and for others the great- 
est good. ‘‘From the cradle to the grave’ we are sur- 
rounded by music. Let us then measure an artist not by their 
speed. When we shall have learned that not the hands, not 
the head, but the heart is the criterion for judgment, we 
shall havea true and worthy conception of Pianistiec Ideals. 

Herpert J. Krum. 

















MUSIC IN TUFTS COLLEGE. 


1. WE have a full course in theory, and in history; an 
elementary course in musical acoustics, a general knowledge 
of physics being required of those who undertake the latter. 

2. We have one Professor of the History and Theory 
of Music, Salary is fixed, as is that of all other professors. 

3. All courses are part of the regular curriculum, on 
the same basis as courses in other departments of study. 
Work in music is recognized as counting for all degrees. 

4, The incorporation of the courses in the curriculum, 
as shown in 3. Lectures on the subject for the whole un- 
dergraduate body. Careful training of the Glee Club. 
As soon as practicable, there will be established a chorus for 
the study of representative choral works of the great 
masters. 

5. I take this to be a general question, and in reply to 
it, as such, should apine ‘‘yes,’’? I hope that there is also 
a growing unwillingness to try to determine who, among 
those of real artistic attainment and aspiration, is ‘‘ greatest 
in the kingdom of ’’—Music. 

6. Theoretically, it seems to me that there should be 
three distinct courses of study; one for composers, one for 
critics, one for performers who have not the gift of creating 
melody. In general, I should discourage a pupil without 
real musical cuventiveness, from any further theoretical 
study than that of harmony, elementary counterpoint, 
form-analysis, and the range and nature of orchestral 
instruments. 

7. I should hesitate to attempt to answer with any de- 
gree of fulness. I do believe that musical study in its in- 
tellectual phases is as highly educational, in the college sense 
of the word, as any subject,—or may be made so. But one 
of the chief results of higher education—perhaps the chief 
result—is the ability to grapple with new subjects and with 
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large problems. The attainment of that result involves the 
study of many different subjects, among them some which 
are not attractive to the student. The study of music may 
be bad for the music-lover, in so far as his liking for it ab- 
sorbs attention which should, in his formative years, be 
devoted to gaining a knowledge of other important subjects. 
I have seen many musicians whose ineffectiveness in the ser- 
vice of their art was due to a lack of intellectual perspective. 
Musical feeling and knowledge seemed to distort the propor- 
tions of everything above their intellectual horizon. 

Tufts College, Mass., June 5, 1896. Leo R. Lewis. 











MY GUIDE. 


TO E. J. H. 


1 strayed, an eager but unguided child, 

Along the flowery paths of Music-land. 

The way 1 knew but ill. Those mountains grand 
Which I had heard were in the distant piled, 

I saw not; but by laughing flowers beguiled, 

I climbed the little hills and thought them great. 
I had no lofty visions, but elate 

With childish happiness I wandered wild. 


But once, while loitering up a sunny hill, 

I met with one who, smiling, gently led 

Me onward, with my hand in hers, until 

We stood upon a rock; and just: ahead 

She showed me peaks that I could climb at will, 

And bade me, firm of heart, the pathway tread. 
CATHERINE ROSSITER BISBEE. 
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‘6 HAT is the source of musica! ideas or concep- 

tions?”’ is a question which is receiving much 
attention, and while it can scarcely be correctly stated, much 
less answered in a few pages, it is, like other metaphysical 
problems, capable of a practical discussion, satisfactory and 
useful to the worker, if not to the abstract reasoner. Tak- 
ing a view of ideas in general we may say that some are 
natural to us, born in the mind, and some are acquired, 
adapted from outside. Why then should not musical ideas 
be considered in the same light as all the other ideas of hu- 
man conception? Is it a sufficient explanation of the differ- 
ence between musical and unmusical people, or between 
advanced musicians and inferior ones, to say that one class 
are born with a set of ideas of which the other is deprived ? 
I think not, although that is a partial explanation; if that 
were all, then the natural musician, (and we have all seen 
examples of the type) would be equal to the cultivated musi- 
cian, inall musical proficiency. Or supposing the natural 
musician to be educated in respect to music, and otherwise 
unlettered and untaught, would his music reach the degree 
of perfection which a finely cultivated and liberally educated 
musician could produce ? 

Some writers maintain that it would, and that instances 
have been known, where a man without good birth or good 
breeding, good education or good morals, has reached a very 
high degree of musical excellence, even the highest, in some 
cases. They believe that the whole secret of art lies in the 
expression, ‘‘the man was born so,’’ his excellence is en- 
tirely outside and apart from any influence either of personal 
characteristics or of circumstances. Following this theory 
to its conclusion, we see at once, that it separates music 
from all the other arts, that it makes of no account the 
nental development of the musician, in the direction of any 
knowledge or sympathy outside of music; that the sensitive- 
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ness and quickness of perception and understanding which is 
supposed to be essential to a painter or a poet, is useless to 
‘ the musician; because, quickness of perception is the result 
of study; sensitiveness is the result of study; a versatile tal- 
ent of many resources, is only acquired after broad and 
patient research. Sympathy, the key note of success in 
painting and poetry is a faculty that increases with use. 
Therefore it seems, that if musical ideas are innate, (as 
no one denies they are) they are born in the mind as the germ 
of a plant is in the seed. They will assuredly stay there till 
they shrivel up and die, unless they are assisted in their de- 
velopment by external forces; put in favorable circumstances, 
where the sun and the rain and the dark earth will co-oper- 
ate with the life in the seed-germ, and where the environ- 
ment, and the mental and moral faculties will co-operate 
with the musical germ. A human being differs from a tree 
in being a free agent, therefore he is acquired to place 
himself in a position and condition most favorable to growth, 
and he is morally culpable if he does not, whether he-ac- 
knowledges himself accountable to a higher power, or not. 


He owes it to the germ of power in himself to allow it 
to grow, and to furnish it with means and material for 
growth. Now if men can gain any assistance from without, 
and if they do not expect to be miraculously supplied with 
ideas, or to have a bubbling spring of natural gifts within 
themselves, the first thing they do is to take what nature 
offers them in their own branch. 


Painters and architects study the ‘‘aspects'’ of things; 
philosophers the ‘‘essences,’’ poets study all sights and 
sounds, as well as the deeper meaning of natural objects, 
and it would seem reasonable to say that musicians study the 
audible part of creation. Reasonable, but is it true ? 

In many cases, no. 

Does this prove that a musician does not need such 
study? Or if it could be shown that most musicians are 
ignorant and careless about nature, and other arts than their 
own, would it prove that the musician to be a true artist 
needs no other knowledge or wider range of intellect than 
his own art can furnish, understanding ‘‘art’’ here in its 
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‘‘ artificial ’ sense; or does it prove that. musicians are less 
really artists than poets and painters? Observe, I do not 
agree that the best musicians living or dead, are or have 
been thus shut up within the bounds of music, for 1 believe 
that such limits make men narrow-minded and dwarfed, 
which great men are not; but I suppose the case, in order to 
show that were it the fact, it would not prove that musical 
art needs nothing more than muszcal education for its high- 
est development. The advocates of this theory would still 
have to prove that the experiment of giving musicians a 
broad and liberal education bad been tried, and that the 
effect of this study on their art had been unperceivable, or 
else they would have to prove that musical art has reached 
the highest point of excellence and beauty which it can attain, 
in the compositions and renderings of men, mentally unde- 
veloped outside of the line of their music. 

There is some truth in the ‘* formal and mathematical ” 
view of art, or rather there is a reaching and searching for 
the truth in it. Music means more to some minds than 
to others. 

It is like all other arts in this, that its nature, capacity 
and use, expand or contract according to the mind that re- 
ceives them. The partial and incomplete view of music 
which is now frequently held, a scientific view, perhaps I 
may call it, as distinguished from an artistic, only does harm 
by stopping short of the whole contents and value of musical 
art. When those who hold this view struggle with all their 
might to separate musze and morals, or music and mind, it 
is because they think it is false to connect the two, not that 
they wish to prove that morality and cultivation are not 
necessary to musicians as men, but not necessary to them as 
artists. Art, they say, has neither moral nor intellectual 
qualities, it is men who have these qualities. Very true, 
but if they would open the window a little wider they would 
see the vital point of the question, which is this: Will an 
urtist’s art be improved or not, by his cultivating all his 
manly qualities of brain and heart as far as they are capable 
of cultivation ? 

Either they will, or they will not be improved in this 
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way. Three things may occur. The art may be improved 
by the mental and moral development; it may be unaffected 
by it, or it may be injured by it. Which is the most likely 
to happen? The first, no doubt; and this opinion can be 
seen in its best aspect and with its best support in the wri- 
tings of Schumann and Mendelssohn among musicians, of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mr. Ruskin among painters, of 
Mr. James Fergusson and Mr. Garbett among architects, 
and of many writers and critics who were not practical art- 
ists, but only observers of art and of human nature. Max 
O’Reel, puts the matter in a nutshell, as humorists only can 
do it.— 

‘*The Englishman maintains rightly or wrongly, that a 
man owes his successes far more to his character than to his 
talent.”’ 


‘‘If Iam not mistaken it was Thomas Carlyle who laid 
down this rule of British philosophy.’’ (English Pharisees 
and French Crocadiles). 

There is no success of which this is more true than of 


artistic success, understanding ‘‘ character ”’ and ‘+ success”’ 
in their best and fullest meaning. Supposing then, or 
granting that a wide and deep cultivation of both mind and 
heart will increase the power of musicians, there is one thing 
obviously necessary in the beginning as a step towards 
broadening the faculties, particularly in relation to music, 
and that is the observation of natural sounds. 

But unless we have learned to observe when we were 
very young, it is no easy task to learn to care for or under- 
stand the voices of nature, after we have advanced in our 
study of the artificial combination of musical science, or 
have become absorbed in human activities or industries. 
We need a crutch to walk, and a guide in natures solitudes, 
we are only familiar with the smooth tracks of towns; and 
the guide we need is ‘ Poetry.’ 

As many dull eyes have been quickened to sce the beauty 
of nature through the study of pictures, so our cars may be 
opened by the poets who hear the subtlest gradations of tone 
and describe them in such words of affection that they ap- 
peal to us in spite of our indifference. 
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The poets too translate for us meanings which we are too 
deaf to hear, and to unskilled to express. 

They find more even in the music we compose or execute 
than we even heard or thought of ourselves, and this fullness 
of experience and sensation we may have, with the help of 
Poetry in the enriching of our lives and ideas, and without 
the least detriment to our skill, in the practical affairs either 
of life or of art. 

First in interest among these teachers, are the Hebrew 
poets of the Bible. It will well repay us to make a concor- 
dance of their description of sounds, and their similies drawn 
from sounds; such as: 

‘*His voice was like a noise of many waters.” Ezekiel, 43-2 

Revelation, 1, 15.—14, 2.—19, 6. 

‘‘And the voice of his words like the voice of a Multitude.” 

Daniel, 10, 6. 

‘‘The sound of a shaken leaf,” (driven). Leviticus, 36, 36. 

‘‘Sound of abundance of rain.” Kings‘ 18, 41. 

‘Sound of grinding is low.” Eclesiastics, 12, 5. 

‘‘The floods have lifted up, O, Lord, the floods have lifted up 
their voice; the floods lift up their waves. The Lord on high is 
mightier than the noise of many waters, yea than the mighty 
waves of the sea.” 

Wordsworth being pre-eminently the ‘‘poet of nature,” 
has an endless number of allusions to natural sounds, and 
I give quotations and references which most forcibly strike 
a reader in looking through his complete works. 

The most important is the poem ‘‘On the Power of 
Sound,’’ from which I have chosen the last stanzas, begin- 
ning with the eleventh. 

XI STANZA. 

*‘For terror, joy, or pity, 
Vast is the compass and the swell of notes. 
¥rom the babies first cry to voice of regal city. 
Rolling asolemn sea-like bass that floats 
Far as the woodlanis,—with the trill to blend. 
Of that shy songstress, whose love-tale 
Might tempt an angel to descend 
While hovering o’er the moonlight vale. 
Ye wandering Utterances, has earth no scheme 
No scale of moral music—to unite 
Powers that survive but in the faintest dream 
Of memory ?—O that ye might stoop to hear 
Chains, such precious chains of sight 
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As labored minstrelsies through ages wear ! 
O for a balance fit the truth to tell 
Of the Unsubstantial, pondered well! 

XII. 
By one pervading spirit 
Of tones and numbers all things are controlled, 
As sages taught. where faith was found to merit 
Imitation in that mystery old. 
The heavens, whose aspect makes our minds as stil} 
As they themselves appear to be, 
Innumerable voices fill with everlasting harmony 
The towering headlands, crowned with mist 
Their feet among the billows, know 
That ocean is a mighty harmonist; 
Thy pinions, universal air 
Ever waving to and fro, 
Are delegates of harmony, and bear ‘ 
Strains that support the seasons in their round, 
Stern winter loves a dirge-like sound. 


XIII. 


Break forth into thanksgiving 
Ye banded instruments of wind and chords; 
Unite. to magnify the ever-living, 
Your inarticulate notes with the voice of words. 
Nor hushed be service from the lowing mead, 
Nor mute the forest hum of noon; 
Thou to be heard, lone eagle! freed 
From snowy peak and cloud, attune 
Thy hungry barkings to the hymn 
Of joy, that from her utmost walls 
The six-days Work, by flaming Seraphim, 
Transmits to Heaven. As deep to deep 
Shouting through one valley calls 
All world’s, all natures mood and measures keep. 
For praise and ceaseless gratulation poured, 
Into the ear of God, their Lord. 

NIV. 
A voice to light gave Being; 
To time and Man his earth-born chronichler; 
A voice shall finish doubt and dim forseeing, 
And sweep away life’s visionary stir; 
The trumpet (we, intoxicate with pride, 
Arm at its blast for deadly wars) 
To archangelic lips applied, 
The grave shall open, quench the stars. 
O, Silence ! are Man’s noisy years. 
No more than moments of thy life ? 
Is Harmony, blest queen of smiles and tears, 
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With her smooth tones, and discords just, 

Tempted into rapturous strife, 

Thy destined bond-slave? No, thoughearth be dust, 
And vanish though the heavens dissolve, her stay 

Is in the Word that shall not pass away.” 


The poem called ‘+ Resolution and Independence’’ begins 
in this way: 


‘There was a roaring in the wind all night, 

The rain came heavily and fell in floods; 

But now the sun is rising calm and bright, 

The birds are singing in the distant woods; 

Over his own sweet voice the stock-dove broods; 

The jay makes answer as the magpie chatiters, 

And all the air is filled with pleasant noise of waters.” 


In the ‘‘Evening Voluntaries” we find these expressions: 


“The busy dor-hawk chases the white moth 
With burring note.” 

‘The linnets warble, sinking towards a close, 
Hints to the thrush tis time for their repose.” 


The ‘‘ Sonnet to a Skylark ’’ is perhaps familiar to all: 


‘Ethereal minstrel! Pilgrim of the sky! 

Doest thou despise the earth where cares abound ? 
Or, while the wings aspire are heart and eye 

Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground ? 

Thy nest which thou canst creap into at will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that music stil] ! 
Leave to the nightingale her shady wood; 

A privacy of glorious light is thine. 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a fiood 

Of harmony, with instinct more divine; 

Type of the wise who soar, but never roams, 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home.” 


This sonnet was written in the year 1825; and it is very 
interesting to notice that Wordsworth understands the lark’s 
song almost exactly as a modern poet, Mr. Eric Mackay, 
hears it. The poem called ‘‘ The waking of the Lark,’’ is 
one of the most beautiful examples of musical rhythm ever 
written; indeed we cannot read it without singing, and we 
cannot imagine any music or melody in combination with 
these words, that would enhance the musical effect. 

I will only give a part, hoping that the reader will be 
able to procure and to own tie whole. 
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*“O Bonnie bird, that in the brake, 
Exultant dost prepare thee, 
As poets do whose thoughts are true, 
For wings that will upbear thee— 
Ob! tell me, tell me, bonnie bird, 
Canst thou not pipe of hope deferred, 
Or canst thou sing of naught but 
Spring among the golden meadows ? 


II. 


Methinks a bard (and thou art one) 
Should suit his song to sorrow, 
And tell of pain as well as gain, 
That waits on us the morrow; 
But thou art not a prophet thou, 
If naught but joy can touch thee now; 
If in thy heart, thou hast no vow 
That speaks of Nature’s anguish. 
VI. 
Oh, hush! Oh! hush! how wild a gush 
Of rapture in the distance,— 
A roll of rhymes, atoll of chimes, 
A cry for love’s assistance; 
A sound that wells from happy throats, 
A fiood of song where beauty floats, 
And where our thoughts, 
Like golden boats, do seem to cross a river. 

While we are speaking of Mr. Mackay, I wish to 
recommend music students to read several of his poems, 
‘‘Beethoven at the Piano,’’ ‘‘ Pablo de Sarasate,’’ and all 
of the ‘* Love Letters of a Violinist,” in order that they 
may see what music means to a poet, and compare it with 
what it means to themselves, and to many musicians. 

The duties of a profession or of business and household 
cares may occupy most men and women during the busy 
months of the year; but there are few Americans who do not 
have a season of rest in the summer time; and if every stu- 
dent of music would take for his holiday companion some 
book-friend, as Chaucer, Shakespeare, Tennyson, Whittier, 
Bryant, or any poet of nature, it is more than a probability 
that his own musical art would improve, and it is a possi- 
bility that all artistic taste and tone in the country might be 
raised and renewed. 

Intercourse personaily with the great minds of even our 
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own age is impossible except to a favored few; but even per- 
sonal intercourse and conversation are not to be compared 
in advantage with the open-hearted confession of his thoughts 
which a great man leaves in his books, and which we all 
may read. 

If we take one such friend into our hearts, for even the 
few weeks of a holiday, let him teach us all he can, verify 
his descriptions in our own experience, we shall be surprised 
at the new interest life will have for us, and the new mean- 
ing both art and nature will unfold. 

With new zest we shall return even to the drudgery of 
life, and with new ambition and new hopes; and the Art 
which has before been half a task-mistress and half a slave, 
will become a Goddess, more ideal and far away, yet at the 
same time more helpful and more satisfying. 

Epiru V. Eastman. 























REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD PIANO. 


‘6 H mamma! Is it really gone?’’ Shout the chil- 

dren as they come rushing home from school, their 
impetuous flight through the house arrested by the unfamil- 
iar vacancy in the back parlor. ‘‘ Doesn’t it look lonesome? ” 
says one—while another adds thoughtfully, ‘‘ yes, but we 
don’t need ¢wo.’’ That’s just it. The dear old square piano 
has seen its best days, and now finds itself, after a long and 
useful career, superseded by the more modern and conven- 
ient upright. For some time it has borne patiently the in- 
dignity of serving as a general receptacle for many articles 
not properly belonging there, and finally, like many another 
before it, finds itself about to be transferred from its old home 
to that of a stranger. We are closing the lid preparatory 
to its departure, when a sudden remembrance of the dear 
old father for whom we have played so many times on this 
old piano, and to whose partial ear no other music ever 
seemed quite so sweet, impels us to seat ourselves once more, 
while for the last time we play his favorite hymn: 

‘* Jesus lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly.” 

We cannot trust ourselves to sing, for he has exchanged 
earth’s melodies for the unspeakable harmonies of Heaven, 
and softly closing the old instrument we take leave as of a 
cherished friend. As we watch its bulky form slowly dis- 
appearing down the street, the whistling driver occasionally 
looking back to see that his unwieldy passenger is safely 
coming on, a feeling strangely akin to remorse siezes us, 
and we return saddened to the room which does indeed ‘‘look 
lonesome.’? Memory, ever busy, carries us swiftly back to 
the old days of our girlhood, and we recall vividly the hour 
when we proudly sat down for the first time to a lovely new 
piano, whose clear sweet tone and shining rosewood case 
was the joy of our hearts. It came just in time to grace 
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with its presence the wedding day of a loved sister, whose 
departure shortly afterward was one of our first griefs. But 
youth is elastic, and with our musical ambition newly aroused, 
we firmly determined to ‘do or die,’’ as a long-suffering 
family could bear witness. In those days, before the long 
and learned articles of today concerning ‘‘ touch,’’ had been 
evolved from mysterious brain processes, we shared the old- 
fashioned belief that not by rude, but from an inner musical 
‘consciousness of what was grand, beautiful and fitting, 
were the fingers enabled to rightly express various emotions, 
and it never occurred to us to analyse the ways and means 
of attaining the result, and we practised our scales and 
arpeggios, and ‘‘ Czerny’s,’’? and enjoyed ourselves just as 
much as though we knew all about the ‘+ metacarpal joints,” 
and many other things concerning which no well equipped 
student in these days of progression dares be ignorant, and 
we treated our listeners to the ‘‘ Monastery Bells,’’ 
‘‘ Whispering Winds’? and Hoffman’s ‘‘ Mocking Bird,”’ 
and were happy. Perhaps to none was the new arrival more 
welcome than the big brother, who, stretched at full length 
on the old-fashioned hair-cloth sofa, just at the witching 
hour of twilight, always begged for ‘‘ Lorena,’’ ‘+ Long 
weary day’’ and ‘‘ Ever of thee,’’ while he lay with closed 
eyes, and thoughts far away from the patient sister who 
knew very well of whom he was ‘‘ fondly dreaming.”’ 
Another often came and stood beside the player, but the 
old piano never revealed the many sweet confidences which 
it surely must have overheard. Happy days, before an un- 
kind fate had raised the barrier which changed the current 
of two young lives. 

Time brought changes, and the faithful old instrument 
finally accompanied its mistress to a far eastern home; many 
pupils pressed its ivory keys, while it struggled hard to re- 
tain its old time sweetness. How many lonely, homesick 
hours it helped to while away with its ever sympathetic re- 
sponse to our varying moods, we shall never forget. Event- 
ually both piano and owner found themselves installed in a 
new home. A husband listened delightedly, when, the day’s 
cares at an end, he returned to the cozy little home, where 
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the old piano more than once heard him say as he bent lov- 
ingly uver the player, ‘* how happy we are.’? And then 
came a time when chubby little baby fingers were eagerly 
pressed on those white keys, while the look of delight which 
illuminated the baby face, must have repaid the patient old 
instrument for the indignities it was many times called upon 
to endure. The years passed by, and it meekly bore the 
advent of its handsome new rival, while the familiar tones 
were only heard at rare intervals—but its work was not vet 
quite done. There came a day when the loved husband and 
father received the message that comes to all, and peacefully 
slipped away into the ‘‘ great unknown.’’ As if in grateful 
remembrance, the dear old piano bore the last sweet tributes 
of affection, which found thereon a fitting resting place. 
And so it is that today, as we recall these past memories 
with which it is so closely associated, we feel that its de- 
parture marks for us another leaf turned in the great book 


of life. 
Mrs. E. M. Horproox. 














A NEW CHAPTER OF TOUCH. 


H°* many years I heve been conscious of elements in 
piano touch which were not explained in any of the 
works upon piano technics known to me. These elements, 


moreover, were precisely those which impart character and 
nobility to the tone, and are the main dependence of the art- 
ist in all moments of serious, elevated, and earnest playing. 
Some of these elements were formulated and embodied in 
Touch and Technic, several years ago, under the title, of 
‘Arm Touches.’’ 

More recently, however, I have been able to arrive at 
the precise muscular action entering into one of the most 
important and universally employed of these elements of 
touch, and it is here explained in print for the first time in 
the world, so far as I have any knowledge. 

The muscle whose action 
in piano playing I am about 
to describe is called the 
triceps; it is located upon 
the outer part of the upper 
arm, a little nearer the elbow 
than the shoulder. Its action 
may be traced in the arm, 
by means of the following 
experiments: 

Begin by placing the left 
hand upon the upper right 
arm, in the position shown 
in the accompanying figure. 
Then, resting the points of 
the fingers of the right hand 
lightly upon a table or the 
key-board, give a slight push 

with the fingers followed by a complete relaxation of all 


the muscles of the hand and arm, the impulse coming 


(Copyright, 1896 by William Mason.) , 
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from the upper arm. If this is properly done, the contrac- 
tion of the triceps muscle will be distinctly felt under the 
left hand. 

Still retaining the left hand pon the right arm, produce 
a tone on the key: board by means of a pushing touch of this 
kind. Observe that the impulse is to be quick, the muscular 
contraction instantly vanishing, leaving everything elastic 
and quiet. The contraction of the triceps should be felt as 
before. Repeat this experiment a number of times until the 
co-operation of the triceps muscle can be depended upon, as 
shown by its contraction under the fingers of the left hand, 
which is still retained upon the right arm. 

Now, removing the left hand from its place, produce a 
strong touch in the same manner as before, and, if the 
sleeves are not too loose, the motion of the triceps, muscle in 
contraction will be visible to the eye. 

Finally, produce tones in the same way and try and be 
conscious of the action of the triceps muscle through muscu- 
lar sense alone. After a few experiments its action will be 
distinctly felt at each impulse. These experiments should 
be sufficient to enable any one to master the location and use 
of this muscle. 

This element is the one operative in all forms of up-arm 
touch, and generally in all cantabile passages where tone is 
produced without preliminary raising of the fingers; also in 
all tones produced by a springing motion in direction away 
from the keys, the finger points having been in actual con- 
tact with the keys at the moment of beginning the touch. 

It is the neglect of this entire class of touches which 
renders the technic developed solely by finger-falls so in- 
operative and unsatisfactory upon the tonal side. It is 
desirable that this element of touch should be taught very 
early in the course of instruction——just as soon, in fact, as 
there is anything to be played requiring melodic expression. 
New York, June 16, 1896. Wituiam Mason. 











A MODERN’S POINT OF VIEW. 


W ITHOUT doubt the greater number of vocal teachers 

of America are honestly desirous of doing the best 
possible work, notwithstanding the fact that much unsatis- 
factory singing is done by vocal pupils throughout the land, 
Americans, as a people, are not satisfied with anything short 
of the best. The many American teachers of singing who 
go abroad to study, saying ‘‘If there is anything over there 
better than I have got, I want it,’’ exhibit a truly American 
spirit—that spirit which impels an American to spare neither 
effort, time or money to obtain what is best. 

It is true that genius is not to be acquired by purchase 
or effort; but so far as good results in art-work are depen- 
dent upon the possession of knowledge, or the use of par 
ticular methods, the American desires to make this knowl- 
edge and these methods his own. He is not a worshipper 
of tradition for tradition’s sake, and while acknowledging 
the value of experience and the wisdom of holding fast to 
that which has been proven good, is nevertheles ready to try 
new men and new methods if there appears to be a reasona- 
ble likelihood that something of real worth is to be gained 
by so doing. It is to this ‘‘open mind” characteristic of 
the American, that appeal is made in this article. 

The world is ever ready to listen to a singer—not a 
bawler nor a waile:, but a singer. Beautiful tone, even 
when produced by purely mechanical means, has a fascina- 
tion for most people, but beautiful tone which has in it the 
element of humanity, which is vitalised and glorified by the 
emotion of the singer, is to most men and women a source 
of intense enjoyment and emotional stimulus. 

If, however, the hearer is tobe brought fully under the 
spell, the singers tones must be sensuously beautiful in and 
of themselves. Ugliness of tone quality is always felt by 
the hearer, whether consciously or unconsciously it matters 
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not, as a disturbing element which lessens his enjoyment. It 
may be claimed that for the adequate interpretation of some 
compositions or phrases a tone which is not sensuously 
beautiful must be employed. The answer is that it is the 
province of the singer who is an artist to give the effect of 
truthful interpretation while not permitting deterioration of 
tone quality. This is sometimes not an easy task, but 
it can be done. Such a singer always sings, and has greater 
power over an audience than one who mistakenly ceases to 
produce beautiful tone in the effort to sing with so-called 
expression, 

It is therefore desirable to secure to a singer the most 
perfect tone-quality, considered from the standpoint of sen- 
suous beauty, of which his voice is capable. A sensuously 
beautiful vocal tone has these excellences. It is not gut- 
teral, nasal, palatal or breathy. It has sweetness, rich- 
ness, clearness, and resonance, It is of course well under- 
stood that every voice has its distinguishing characteristics 
which are to a degree inseperable therefrom; also that there 
are diversities of vocal gifts affecting tone-quality, and that 
it is not possible to so train voices that each voice shall ex- 
hibit sensuous beauty of tone in like degree of perfection. 
There is, however, a degree of perfection of tonal beauty 
possible for every voice, and it is the business of the skilled 
teacher to bring out that beauty by a system of training 
which preserves or restores to the vocal instrument normal 
action, modifies individual voice characteristics so far as may 
be possible and desirable and develops latent possibilities in 
the production of beautiful tone. 

The quality of vocal tone is determined by the conforma- 
tion and the nature of the material of the vocal instrument. 
and by the manner in which that instrument is used. But 
little can be done to off-set disadvantages arising from con- 
structional defects of the vocal instrument. If nasal passages 
be occluded they may be opened by physician or surgeon. 
If the uvula is too long, tonsils too large, teeth out of place 
or lacking, the surgeon or dentist may be able to improve 
matters. But if the tongue be abnormally thick, roof of the 
mouth flat, the lining of the sound tube coarse in texture and 
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lacking in mobility there is no remedy—the resulting evil 
influence upon tone-quality must be accepted with resigna- 
tion. Given a vocal instrument of average physical excel- 
lence, whether it produces its most sensuously beautiful tone 
depends upon the manner in which it is used. 
Tone is generated, is born, at the vocal chords. It is 
afterwards modified and re-enforced in the sound-tube—the 
channel between the chords and the lips with its accessory 
cavities, The quality of tone is largely dependent upon the 
manner in which it is generated. Explosive action of the 
chords gives harshness; too great relaxation gives ineffective 
cloudiness. A tone defective at the point of generation can 
not be perfected in the sound-tube, although the attempt to 
accomplish this is common, and a feature of system of voice- 
training quite extensively followed. There is nothing for it, 
but to abandon the tone, and begin again. The best tone 
possible for a given voice is not available if there be rigidity 
at the vocal chords at the moment of tone-generation. To 
‘ ensure the generation of the best possible laryngeal tune the 





chords must be left in a condition of responsive looseness— 
elastic tension—and caused to work correctly. As direct 
local control of the chords is impossible they must be gotten 
at by indirection. Various teachers have varicus plans for 
securing the desired chordal action. It is not proposed, at 
this point, to do more than point out the necessity for such 
condition and action of the chords, 

Having secured correct tone-generation at the vocal 
chords, the influence of sound-tube in re-enforcing and en- 
riching laryngeal tone is to be brought into play. Here 
again, if best results are to be had, great care must be exer- 
cised to avoid a condition of rigidity. It is possible to se- 
cure direct control, to a greater or lesser degree, over parts 
of the sound-tube—the larynx, tongue, soft-palate, pillars 
of the fances, lips and jaw. 

The method of teaching most useful in obtaining a favor- 
able condition of the sound-tube, however, is this: Work 
for bodily relaxation or absence of muscular rigidity; so 
plan exercise-work that the pupil quickly comes to feel 
that to sing is a normal act, and not one requiring an extra- 
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ordinary effort. Exercises for securing bodily relaxation, 
or muscular freedom, are many and well-known. As to 
avoidance of the feeling that to sing is an abnormal act, this 


may be accomplished by educating pupils upon the follow- 
ing lines: 

There is for each voice, no matter how crude it may be, 
a pitch upon which it is possible to sound a note with least 
effort. That pitch is the point of departure, or ‘ station 
note” for the training of the voice, from which it may be 
carefully led to higher and lower pitches. 

There is, likewise, for each uncultivated voice, a vowel 
upon which tone may be sounded with least effort, and best 
tone quality, at a given pitch. This ‘+ best’’ vowel, at the 
pitch of the ‘‘station note’’ is therefore the vowel upon 
which the work of voice development may be begun; making 
use, however, of other vowels at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

There is a color of tone which is most natural to the 
healthy, happy, well-fed human being, and which brings to 
the face and sound-tube a condition of least possible tension. 
This is a bright, ‘‘sunshine’’ tone, one which puts into 
sound a smile, and which, in a sense, is exhibited in the 
Italian ‘‘ah.”” Any vowel, however, may be used and this 
normal tone color given. This is the tonal hue least likely 
to bring a condition of rigidity upon the vocal instrument 
when the pupil attempts to realize his concept, and is there- 
fore best adapted for primary study. 

It is true singers must come to be able to express varied 
emotions, to use bright or dark, or intermediate shades of 
tone color at will. But in voice culture it is wisest to begin 
with those things which are least abnormal and so require 
least effort. 

One who lives in a highly emotional state is said to be 
abnormal. This is not a healthy condition. It tends to 
degeneration. The young singer is not in the nature of 
things, prepared to give full expression to the stronger 
emotions, to passionate love, hate, rage, and, adoration; 
concept and technique are lacking for such work. The 
study of dramatic music should therefore be postponed until 
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the latter part of the vocal students course, and for the same 
reason church singing is to be avoided so far as is possible 
during early study. 

By the use of ‘‘normal tone’’ upon most favorable 
pitches and vowels, without making a special effort to gain 
power, sensuous tonal beauty can best and most quickly be 
secured. When the singer has been thoroughly drilled in 
such use of his instrument, he may work for and will gain 
increase of power and ability to vary tone color without 


bringing to his instrument that condition of rigidity which 
is fatal to beauty of tone. More—he will find himself 
possessed of that most charming qualification of a good singer 
—-an effective mezza-voce, which is not only a delight to the 
auditor, but a great resource for the singer, enabling him to 
make effects of contrast, secure a just interpretation and at 
the same time save his voice. 


F. W. WopDeE.Lt. 


STUDENT’S REFERENCE BOOKS IN GERMAN, 


have often been requested by students of music about to 
go abroad to recommend books of special value on 
musical history, criticism, etc., in the German language, 
and it bas occurred to me that there may be readers of 
Music to whom informationon this subject would be accept- 
able. For it is to be assumed that one who goes to Europe 
for the sake of musical study does so not simply for tech- 
nical training (which can be found of equal value on this 
side of the water) but for the larger incidental advantages 
which can be obtained in so much more abundant measure 
in the older musical countries. The chief benefit of study 
in Europe lies in the opportunity to hear a larger range of 
celebrated works, and, in the impressions of the value and 
dignity of the art which are derived from the greater rever- 
ence with which it is viewed and the greater earnestness, 


consecration and singleness of purpose with which, in spite 


of many exceptions, it is pursued. In a word, the real ad- 
vantage of study in Germany is in the artistic atmosphere 
which one breathes; the stimulating ideas which impinge 
upon the susceptible mind from every direction. To this is 
to be added the general culture acquired by contact with the 
vast accumulations of artistic and scientific products, and 
with the scholarly traditions of nations that have centuries 
of civilization behind them, the polish which comes from 
friction with new men and novel institutions. The student, 
therefore, who shuts himself within a narrow round of rou- 
tine tasks, neglecting the vast and prolific knowledge which 
comes by indirection makes a grevious mistake and might 
just as well have stayed at home. A musician now-a-days 
is expected to be a broad man, musically and in many other 
ways, and the broadening process is the best result of his 
foreign study. 

The student who goes to Germany, if he takes a supply 
of common sense along with him, will hear and see and read 
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all that he can possibly find time for without neglecting his 
primary fundamental tasks. He will go to concerts, operas, 
or church services nearly every day in the week as a matter 
of course, but if he is wise he will prepare himself to hear 
intelligently, A great deal of concert-going in Europe on 
the part of young students is little better than a waste of 
time. They go to a concert as they go into an art gallery; 
having no preliminary knowledge of the schools and masters 
of painting they obtain pleasure indeed, but no real knowl- 
edge. In the same way they listen to musical works unpre 
pared, and only obtain the enjoyment that may come from 
passively taking in unrelated and meaningless combinations 
of tones. The student who desires to become a good critic 
in the larger sense, and know works in relation to their his 
toric and personal background, and their scientific and 
aesthetic basis and effect (for this is what is meant by the 
larger musical criticism) can do much to attain this end in a 
season or two in a great German capital if he conscientiously 
prepares himself for what he hears, and compares his im- 
pressions with those of writers who are acknowledged mas- 
ters in the field of historic criticism. 

Such a student will obtain a fair reading knowledge of 
German before he goes, or else he will study it with a zeal 
like unto desperation for the first few months after his arri- 
val. To acquire enough spoken German to understand a 
teacher's directions, or to make a bargain with a laundress 
is a comparativeiy easy accomplishment; to be able to read 
scientific German or take down university lectures is quite 
another matter. The student with brains will of course be 
satisfied only with the latter. Suppose now that he can 
read, with some aid from a dictionary perhaps, historical 
and critical works in German, what books will best answer 
his purpose? The German critical musical literature is 
enormous, but a few works of special value may be men- 
tioned, the reader bearing in mind that there may be others 
as good. A writer on such a subject will mention those 
that he has himself chosen and found satisfactory. 

Before going on to this enumeration let me say that the 
student should take certain reference books with him. 
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Grave’s ‘‘ Dictionary” is uf course the most comprehensive, 
and in spite of some flaws is more full and practical on the 
matters about which the young student needs most to know 
than the Mendel-Reissmann ‘+ Lexikon,’’ the only parallel 
work in German. 

Now in regard to German books 9 a somewhat con- 
densed and yet scholarly view of the whole history of music, 
two works cover the ground admirably, viz.: ‘* Handbuch 
der Musik-Geschichte,’? by Arrey von Dommer (Granow, 
Leipzig, 1878) and ‘+ Geschichte der Musik des 17, 18, and 
19 Jahrhunderts’? by Dr. W. Langhans, 2 vols, (Leuckart, 
Leipzig, 1884), The former ends with the death of 
Beetboven, the latter begins the story with the year 1600 
and concludes with the death of Wagner. Both are bril- 
liantly written and the work of acknowledged niasters in 
their craft. If one wants to go elaborately into mediaeval 
music he must procure Adie great work in five volumes 
which ends with the beginning of the 17th century, but that 
is only for special students of history. For dictionaries not 
containing biographical matter both Riemann’s ‘‘ Lexikon” 
and the Koch:Dommer ‘ Lexikon” are of great value. 
Dommer’s ‘‘ Elemente der Musik” (Weigel, Leipzig, 1562) 
is also to be recommended. In fact it would be well for a 
student to have the works of men like Ambros, Dommer, 
Riemann, Spitta, and others like them, if only to get an 
inkling of what musical scholarship really is. They would 
both teach him and make him humble—the latter a most de- 
sirable thing in these days. 

A new and most helpful kind of instructive literature 
has appeared in recent years in the shape of analyses of 
famous musical works. The largest and ablest treatise of 
this kind that has yet appeared is the ‘ Fiihrer durch den 
Concertsaal’’? by H. Kretzschmar, three volumes, Liebes- 
kind, Leipzig, 1890). The first volume is devoted to analy- 
ses of symphonies and suites from the earliest history of 
these forms to the most recent composers; the second to 
church works—Masses, passions, psalms, etc; and the third 
to oratorios and secular choral works. Kretzschmar is pro- 
fessor of musical history in the University of Leipzig. <A 
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work of similar purpose dealing with the German, French, 
and Italian opera is Neitzel’s ‘+ Fiihrer durch die Oper,”’ 
(Liebeskind, Leipzig, 1890). A small handbook of operas 
giving plots without criticism is Lackowitz’s ‘*‘ Opernfiihrer,” 


(Gnadenfeld, Berlin, 1892), containing a larger number of 
plots than Upton’s ‘* Standard operas, ’’ 

One who spends a season in Germany will of course hear 
a great deal of Wagner. Mr. Finck’s biography is still the 
best, and the traveler should take it with him. Texts of 
Wagner’s dramas one must have by all means, and study 
them thoroughly. They have all been translated into Eng- 
lish and published by Schott at Mainz, but one should know 
the originals also. The ‘+ Guides” to the later dramas by 
Wolzogen, (‘Tristan,’’ ‘* Der Ring,’’ ‘‘ Parsifal’’) and 
Heintz (‘*Die Meistersinger’’) are of value, although the 
student need not try to master all the ‘+ Leitmotive.”’ ‘‘The 
Ring of the Nibelung makes just as strong an impression if 
one knows only a dozen of the ninety ‘+ leading motives ’’ 
which Wolzogen enumeratcs. If one needs help to appre- 
ciate Wagner’s dramatic power let him read and re-read 
Bulthaupt’s ‘‘ Dramaturgie der Oper,’’ two volumes, (Breit- 
kopf and Hiirtel, Leipzig, 1887). This admirable work 
deals also with Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and 
Meyerbeer. Bulthaupt is a well-known playwright and 
an eminent dramatic critic. Hanslick’s ‘*‘ Moderne Oper ”’ 
(Hofmann, Berlin, 1880) is good in respect to Gluck, Mo- 
zart, Rossini, and Meyerbeer, but as to Wagner-—ask Mr. 
Finck ! 

Among musical biographies the chief are Spitta’s 
‘‘Bach,’’ Jahn’s ‘‘Mozart,’’ Niecks’ ‘‘Chopin,’’ and 
Finck’s ‘‘ Wagner.’’ The first two were written in German 
and have been translated. Strange to say there is as yet no 
adequate life of Beethoven, Thayer’s huge attempt being 
untinished. The most satisfactory is Wasielewski’s ‘+ Lud- 
wig van Beethoven,’’ two volumes, (Brachvogel and Ranft, 
Berlin, 1888). Toa special student of Beethoven, Helm’s 
‘« Beethoven’s Streich quartette,’’ (Fritzsch, Leipzig, 1885) 
is important. Grove’s ‘‘ Beethoven’s Nine Symphonies ”’ 
one should take with him. Pohl’s ‘ Franz Liszt,’ (Bern- 
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hard Schlicke, Leipzig, 1885), and Pohl’s «* Hector Berlioz” 
Bernhard Schlicke, Leipzig, 1884) contain analyses of the 
chief works of these two composers. 

Critical essays, brilliant and dull, profound and shallow, 
are legion; among those that are both delightful and sugges- 
tive may be mentioned ‘+ Zur Musik,” (Paetel, Berlin, 1892) 

a collection of masterly essays by the lamented Phillip 
Spitta, Ambros’ ‘‘ Bunte Blitter,’’ two volumes, (Leuckart, 
Leipzig, 1872-4), and ‘‘ Musikalische Characterkipfe,’’ by 
W. H. Riehl, three volumes, (Cotta, Stuttgart, 1876-5), 
Why have not these essays of Rieh] been translated long 
ago? There is no musical criticism in the English language 
comparable to them in literary charm, 

A much larger list might be made, including standard 
works on special subjects and periods, but this will perhaps 
suffice for the present. After a student has mastered these 
he will be a new man, musically, intellectually, and, I was 
about to say, morally. The wonderful richness and power 
of his art will be revealed to him, he will see its true relation 
to history and the individual mind, He will honor it with 
a deeper reverence from the vision he will have of its fath- 
omless significance, and he will love it with a more absorb- 
ing love by reason of his newly-acquired insight into the 
source of its beauty and its conquering spell upon the world. 
Such study will distinctly add to his capacity for enjoyment, 
and to his faculties of interpretation. 

It only remains to be added that a student whose means 
are limited would do well to get books at second hand, which 
he can do in very many cases by giving his orders to a 
wholesale book-dealer or ‘‘ Antiquariat. ”’ 

Oberlin, Ohio, June 2, 1896. EpwarpD DICKINSON. 








EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY. 


F the sweetest songs are those unsung, the same rule 
ought surely to hold in instrumental composition. <A 
vast amount of noble music never gets even so far as paper 
and ink; its rich vibrations tremble off irrevocably into 
eternal space. And of the harmonious melodies that gain 
even the permanence of manuscript, a huge many never 
leave its obscurity for the missionary work and the ubiquit- 
ous blessing of print. Especially is this true in our country. 
Though enough native work has been published to give every 
encouragement to hope in the prosperity of American music, 
the most truly inspired and original sort of it is largely hid- 
den away in dusty portfolios, where it is interred after long, 
vain travels among publishers woo damn it to oblivion with 
the words, ‘‘ Too good to be marketable.’’ 

I have little faith in hothouse methods of encouraging 
timid vegetables of art or industry, but so much of the best 
part of the arts is too delicately frail to fight its way to the 
sight of the world, and it gains so much from the close at- 
tention following a good introduction, that a certain amount 
of formal encouragement from outside is of vital help; of 
help not only to the arts themselves but to the govern- 
ment that fosters them. In the census of the material riches 
of a state a high place should always be given its art-out- 
put. 

Why then should not some philanthropic Creesus with- 
hold a little of his prospective benefactions to colleges and 
libraries and divert it to the holy usages of music ? 

Through the generosity of a man like Colonel Higginson, 
Boston has been enabled to support a Symphony Orchestra 
that is often called the best organization of the sort in the 
whole worid. Why should it not be a pleasure and a privi- 
lege to some rich man, or men, to set apart a certain yearly 
sum for the publication of musical works of such high quality 
that the public does ill without them, and yet of such free- 
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dom from appeals to mere popularity that publishers are 
timid of risking money on them ? 

It is ridiculous to blame the publishers for the state of 
affairs; they are frankly financiers, not patrons of art, 
studying the whimsy public to find what it will buy, not 
studying what it ought to purchase. They have families 
and employees to feed with something more nutritious than 
art delicacies. It isextremely hard for them to get a new 
genius started. So timid of gambling cold, hard money on 
the commercial possibilities of young music-makers, indeed, 
are the publishers, that one is amazed that a composer ever 
does get started. The practice is to advise a young man 
never to publish anything till be has published a successful 
piece; like the Irishman’s boots, which could not be got on 
till it had been worn a time or two. : 

A feasible plan for fostering genius, however, might be 
quickly materalized from some such elements as these: Let 
a beneficient plutocrat, or a body of plutocrats, establish a 
fund in the name of American music; the interest from the 
endowment to be devoted entirely to paying the expenses for 
the engraving and printing of such compositions, by Ameri- 
can citizens of either sex or any age, as shall be deemed cf 
sufficient value by a large committee of learned devotees of 
the art, critics, composers, performers, professors, patrons. 
Once printed and plainly advertised in the musical journals 
of largest circulation, the marketing could be done through 
music-jobbers according to bids, they buying directly from 
the committee as their orders came in; or the committee 
could attend to its own commercial matters, though this would 
involve invidious competition with the trade. 

No piece should be selected for publication without proof 
of the composer’s inability to get it decently published by 
some established house of good standing. The music should 
be submitted under pseudonyms, the first receipts to go 
back into the fund of the committee, and any profit to go in 
bulk or in part to the composer, Such an arrangement 
would be the means of giving the world certain works of the 
very highest order of merit; it would introduce to publicity 
the names of composers with latent elements of popularity, 
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and publishers would soon take these men off the committee’s 
hands, to the eternal advantage of the composers. 

The amount of music that could be thus published for a 
paltry thousand dollars a year would astound the laymen. 
There is a ripe field here for the harvesting of some benefac- 
tor of his race. Its need is no great wealth, its meed would 
be great fame, and, better, the satisfaction of being first 
patron to the ambitious art that needs only a little help to 
reach the peaks of song. 

Particularly to me in this overwhelming work of promul- 
gating the work of our best music writers does this ceaseless 
wail become ominous: ‘‘ They won’t publish my best work. 
They take my trash and condemn my fame to its hands. 
My own heart’s music they send back. I can be really known 
only in my manuscript.’’ In no creative art are the returns 
so slender and so difficult as in this most popular of allarts. It 
is high time that an effort was made to mend at least some 
of the rents in this rich fabric. Who will attempt it 

You may wonder why I should thus preludize before at- 
tucking the theme of this improvisation. But while the fame 
of Mr. Edgar Kelley is widespread, and known wherever 
American music is known in its better aspects, yet, like many 
another American, bis real art can be discovered only from 
his manuscripts. In these he shows a very munificence of 
enthusiasm, scholarship, invention, humor and originality. 

Mr. Kelley is as thorough an American by descent as 
one could ask for, his maternal ancestors having settled in 
this country in 16380, his paternal progenitors in 1640—A.D. 
Indeed one of the ancestors of bis father made the dies for 
the pine-tree shilling, and a great great grandfather fought 
in our blessed Revolution. 

Mr. Kelley began his terrestrial career April 14, 1857, 
in Wisconsin. His father was a revenue officer; his mother 
a skilled musician, who taught him the piano from his eighth 
year to his seventeenth, when he went to Chicago and studied 
harmony and counterpoint under Clarence Eddy, and the 
piano under Ledochowski. It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Kelley was diverted into music from painting by hearing the 
picturesque prodigy, Blind Tom, play Liszt’s transcription 
of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” music. 
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After two years in Chicago Mr. Kelley went to Germany, 
where, in Stuttgart, he studied the piano with Kruger and 
Spiedel, organ with Finck, composition and orchestration 
with Sieffritz. While in Germany Mr. Kelley wrote a bril- 
liant and highly successful Concert Polonaise for four hands, 
and a composition for strings. 

In 1880 he was back in America and settled in San 
Francisco, with whose musical life he has become promin- 
ently identified as a teacher and critic. Here he wrote his 
first large work, the well known melodramatic music to ++ Mac- 
beth.”’ A local benefactor, Mr. John Parrot, paid the ex- 
penses of a public performance, the great success of which 
persuaded Mr. McKee Rankin, the actor, to make an ela- 
borate production of both play and music. This ran for 
three weeks in San Francisco to crowded houses,’ which is a 
remarkable record for many reasons. A shabby New York 
production at an ill-chosen theater failed to give the work an 
advantageous hearing; but it has been played by orchestras 
several times since, and William H. Sherwood, Esq:, the 
pianist, to whom American composers are deeply indebted, 
has made transcriptions of parts of it for piano solo. 

The ‘‘Macbeth” music is of such solid value that it 
reaches the dignity of a commentary. Beyond and above 
this it is an interpretation, making vivid and awsome the 
deep import of the play, till even the least imaginative auditor 
must feel its thrill. 

Thus the gathering of the witches begins with a slow 
horror, which is surely Shakespeare’s idea, and not the comic 
opera can-can it is frequently made. As various other elfs 
and terrors appear they are appropriately characterized in 
the music. ‘The music also adds mightily to the terror of 
the murder scene and is a flowing commentary of much sub- 
tlety on the text as well. Throughout, the work is that of a 
thinker. 

Like inuch of Mr. Kelley’s other music it is also the work 
of a fearless and skilled programmatist, especially in the bat- 
tle-scenes, where it suggests the crash of maces and swords, 
and the blare of horns, the galloping of horses, and the gen- 
eral din of huge battle. ‘+ Leading motives’? are much 
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used, too, with good effects and most ingenious elaboration, 
notably the Banquo motif. A certain amount of Gaelic 
color also adds interest to the work, particularly a stirring 
Gaelic march. The orchestration shows both scholarship and 
daring. 

An interesting subject is suggested by Mr. Kelley’s ex- 
perience in hunting out a good moézf for the galloping horses 
of ‘* Macbeth.’’ He could find nothing suitably representa- 
tive of storm-hoofed chargers till his dreams came to the 
rescue with a genuinely inspired theme. Several other ex- 
quisite ideas have come to him in his sleep this way; one of 
them is set down in the fac-simile reproduction herewith. 
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On one occasion he even dreamed an original German poem 
and a fitting musical setting. 

Dr, William A. Hammond in his book on ‘ Sleep and its 
Derangements,’’ is inclined to scout the possibility of a really 
valuable inspiration in sleep. He finds no satisfactory ex- 
planation for Tartini’s famous ‘‘ Devil’s Sonata’’ or Col- 
eridge’s proverbial ‘‘ Kubla Khan.’’ He takes refuge in 
saying that at least the result could not be equal to the 
dreamers capabilities when awake; but Mr. Kelley,s ‘‘ Mac- 
beth ” music was certainly an improvement on what he could 
invent out of the land of Nod. 

After writing a comic opera, which was refused by the 
man for whom it was written because it was too good, h- 


” 
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drifted into journalism, and wrote reviews and critiques 
which show avery liberal mind capable of appreciating things 
both modern and classic. 

Mr. Kelley was again persuaded to write a comic opera 
to the artistic libretto, ‘* Puritania,” by C. M. S. McLel. 
lan, the brilliant satirist, long connected with Zown Topics. 
The work won excellent praise in Boston, where it had one- 
hundred performances, but was slated in New York to feed 
fat certain ancient grudges, for liberal catering to which New 
York critics are all to notorious. The work musically was 
not only conscientious but really graceful and captivating. 
It received the most glowing encomiums from people of 
musical culture, and largely enhanced Mr. Kelley’s musical 
reputation in its ran of something over a year, On its tour 
Mr. Kelley was alsothe musical conductor, in which capacity 
he has frequently served elsewhere. 

Mr. Kelley plainly deserves pre-eminence among Ameri- 
can composers for his devotion to, and skillin, the finer sorts 
of humorous music. No other American has written so art- 


fully, so happily or so ambitiously in this field. A humor- 
ous symphony and a Chinese suite are his largest works on 
this order. 


The symphony follows the life of ‘‘ Gulliver in Lilliput.” 
In development and interwining of themes and in brilliance 
of orchestration it maintains symphonic dignity, while in 
play of fancy suggestive programmaticism and rollicking 
enthusiasm it is infectious with wit. Gulliver himself is 
richly characterized with a burly, blustering English theme. 
The storm that throws him on the shores of Lilliput is hand- 
led with complete mastery, certain phrases picturing the toss 
of the billows, another the great roll of the boat, others the 
rattle of the rigging and the panic of the crew, and all 
wrought up to a demoniac climax at the wreck. As the 
stranded Gulliver falls asleep the music hints his nodding off 
graphically. The entrance of the Lilliputians is perhaps the 
happiest bit of the whole delicious work. By adroit devices 
in orchestration their tiny band toots a minute national hymn 
of irresistable drollery. The sound of their wee hammers 
and the rest of the ludicrous adventures are carried off in 
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unfailing good bumor. The scene finally changes to the 
rescuing ship. Here a most hilarious hornpipe is inter- 
rupted by the distant call of Gulliver’s aria, and the rescue 
is consummated delightfully. The work is dedicated to the 
Manuscript Society of American Composers. 

The same society recently relieved its none too brilliant 
exploitations of native inability by a performance of Mr. 
Kelley’s captivating Chinese suit, ‘*‘ Aladdin.’? Mr. Kelley 
has made himself an adept in Chinese music and fathomed 
the, to us, obscure workings of their rigid theories. In this 
work, not ambitious in vain, he has made a careful selection 
of Chinese musical ideas and used what little harmony they 
approve of with most quaint and suggestive effect upon a 
splendid background of his own. 

The first movement is the Wedding of ‘‘Aladdin and the 
Princess;” the second a serenade ‘‘In the Royal Peargar- 
den.’? One hears the preliminary tuning of the Chinese lute, 
the sam yin, and then the serenade proper in which two- 
four and three-four time alternates with charming and 
novel effect. A part of this altogether fascinating move- 
ment came to Mr. Kelley ina dream. The third chapter is 
devoted to the ‘‘ Flight of the Genie with the Palace,” and 
there is a wonderfully vivid suggestion of his struggle at the 
very foundation of the building. At length he heaves it 
slowly in the air, and wings majestically away with it. The 
oarage of his mighty wings, the use of harp-effects, and the 
noble poetry of the conception make this possibly the finest 
of the movements. The final is a tapestry of brilliant colors, 
‘The Return, and the Feast of the Lanterns.’’ He manipu- 
lated with the utmost ingenuity numerous airs used in the 
Chinese temples and in tbeir theaters, street pageants, and 
merrymaking generally. 

In Chinese-tone also is Mr. Kelley’s most popular song, 
‘*The Lady Picking Mulberries,’’ which brought him not 
only the enthusiasm of Americans but the high commenda- 
tion of the Chinese themselves. It is written in the limited 
Chinese scale, with harmonies of our school; and is humor- 
esque of such catchiness that it has pervaded even London 
and Paris, 
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This song is one of a series of six lyrics called ‘‘ The 
Phases of Love,’’ with this motive from the ‘‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy.’* ‘‘I am resolved, therefore, in this tragi- 
comedy of love, to act several parts, some satirically, some 
comically, some in a mixed tone.’? The poems are all by 
American poets, and the group, op. 6, is an invaluable addi- 
tion to our musical literature. The first of the series, ‘‘ My 
Silent Song,’’ is a radiantly beautiful work with a wonder- 
ous tender air to a rapturous accompaniment. The second 
is a setting of Edward Rowland Sill’s perfect little poem 
‘¢ Love’s Fillet.’’ The song is as full of ait as it is of feel- 
ing and influence. ‘* What the Man in the Moon Saw ”’ is 
an engaging satire, ‘‘ Love and Sleep’’ is sombre, and ‘In 
a Garden ”’ is pathetic. 

Two unpublished songs of remarkable power are the set- 
ting of Poe’s ‘* Eldorado,” which develops the persistence of 
the knight finely, and ‘‘ Israfel,’’ which is certainly Mr. 
Kelley’s best song. As you know, the angel’s heart was a 
jute, and the harp-feeling is gorgeously used in the accom- 
paniment. And the whole thing is a spiritual exaltation. 

Besides two small sketches, a waltz and a gavotte, and 
his own arrangements, for four and for two hands, of the 
Gaelic March in ‘+ Macbeth,’’ Mr. Kelley has published culy 
three piano pieces, op. 2, ‘‘The Flower Seekers,” superb 
with grace, warm harmony, and May ecstasies; ‘‘ Confluen- 
tia,’? whose threads of liquidity are eruditely, yet roman- 
tically intertangled to represent the confluence of the Rhine 
and the Moselle; and ‘‘ The Headless Horseman,” a master- 
piece of burlesque wierdness, representing the wild pursuit 
of Ichabod Crane and the final hurling of the awful head— 
a pumpkin, some say. It is relieved by Ichabod’s tender 
reminiscences of Katrina Van Tassel at the spinning- wheel ; 
and is dedicated to Joseffy, the pianist, who has only recently 
returned from his own exclusion in the region about Sleepy 
Hollow. 

To supplement his successful, humorously melodramatic 
setting of ‘‘ The Little Old Woman who Went to the Market 
Her Eggs for to Sell,” Mr. Kelley is preparing a series of 
similar pieces called ‘‘Tales Retold for Musical Children.’’ 
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It will include ‘‘ Gulliver,’ ‘*Aladdin,” and ‘*Beauty and the 
Beast.”’ 

This group, with the music of Greek tragedy to the 
words of George Parsons Lathrop, intended for that disas- 
trous venture The Theater of Arts and Letters, and 
with one or two uncompleted operas and other unfinished 
MSS., completes a list of the work of one of our most indi- 
vidual composers. Mr. Kelley has not been especially pro- 
lific, but his untiring and unsuccessful efforts at originality, 
versatility, and distinction cannot be too highly commended. 

Godey’s Magazine. Rupert HuGuHes, 





“WOMAN IN MUSIC.” 


OU happened some time ago to be discussing editorially 

the vexed question of ‘‘ Woman in Music.” I have 

long believed that a certain very practical and physical con- 
sideration was a chief factor in the question, and Lave been 


surprised that no one—so far as I have observed—has men- 
tioned it in connection with the elaborate handling which the 


subject has received from a psychological or meta- physical 
point of view. 

In general, it has not seemed to me to have been clearly 
shown why even granting that woman has a more limited 
emotional individuality than man, she should not have ex- 
pressed in music whatever individuality she has. Very few 
composers have been capable of the loftiest emotional ex- 
pression, but others—notably Mendelssohn—have given 
really great artistic utterances within their limited range. 
Why, then, should not woman do likewise, and be capable 
of giving artistic treatment to a subject which might sot 
itself be of the very greatest ? 

The answer to this question is the important fact which, 
as I have said, seems to have been left entirely out of con- 
sideration. Before one can give great utterance to one’s 
thought in any language he—or she—must have fully at 
command the language itself, and, what is more, must have 
made that language the immediate and natural interpretation 
of his—or her—thought. Now what is it to utter one’s 
thought or question in music? Clearly it is to discourse 
polyphonically. It is to eapress oneself naturally in poly- 
phony. It is to have each and every musical part a natural 
factor in the expression of the musical thought. But we 
note at once that woman is restricted in the very elements of 
musical expression; for tenor can seldom, and bass can never, 
be an immediate utterance of her soul. She may cultivate 
herself to write the bass part correctly, just as one may cul- 
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tivate himself to write a foreign language correctly; but she 
can never, I think, find in the bass part a natural and cogent 
expression of what is within her. And as, in musical lan- 
guage, the bass is second, if not first, in importance and 
significance, it would seem perfectly right that woman should 
not adapt herself naturally to great musical expression. 
And it is worth noting, in this connection, that she has won 
many fine laurels in the composition of song, where the bass 
becomes to a certain degree, a secondary matter. 

But how is it with men? Almost all musical men sing 
soprano or alto for many years before they sing bass or 
tenor. It is doubtless true that these years of immaturity 
do not enter much into the formation of the composer’s mu- 
sical character. But even with the coming of maturity and 
the bass voice—for, so far as I have been able to learn, the 
majority of noted composers have had bass voices—the 
ability to sing soprano, and alto does not disappear. The 
JSalsetto remains and is of great significance—if not of great 
beauty. The average man who can make a musical noise 
has within power of utterance all tones from G to F,”’ in 
other words, the elementary sounds of all polyphonic struc- 
ture; and most musical men can reach greater limits. Of 
course not every composer actually sings the various parts 
of what he writes, but the characteristic tones of all the 
parts are within his power to utter, and at some time in his 
life, if he has become a competent utterer of what he feels, 
he has gone through the process of making each part the im- 
mediate voice cf his soul. From the time when that expe- 
rience has taken place he has simply gone on clothing those 
voices with the beauty and variety of tone which instruments 
and voices place at his command. 

This thought suggests many ridiculous and undignified 
vocal proceedings in the laboratory of musical art. But one 
-annot have to do with composers, nor read many pages of 
personal reminiscences concerning them, without knowing 
that just such things are frequent and necessary. Whoever 
sat down with a soulful composer to look over his work, 
without hearing that mingling of strange noises from many 
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points in the gamut which has even been named *‘ compo- 
ser’s singing” ? 

And so Mr. Editor, without attempting to do more than 
suggest, I would plead for the introduction of this considera- 
tion into the discussion. 

For myself, I believe that a potent and satisfactory rea- 
son why some women are not great composers is that no 
woman can sing bass. I beleve that thinkers 7m music may 
agree with me, even if thinkers about music do not. 

Tufts College, Mass. Leo R. Lewis. 


TO MR. W, L. TOMLINS AND HIS ONE THOU- 
SAND CHILDREN PUPILS. 


Fur to the west I journeyed on my way, 
Seeking the home of harmony and song. 
Ort had | heard of glories deep and rare. 
Sights meet for angel eyes and starry hosts. 
And many such I saw but none more fair 
Than that which ’thralled me in the hall of sony, 
A glimpse of heaven, a thousand little ones, 
Sweet hymnodists who filled my heart, with joy, 
For I have found that which 1 came to find, 
The home of harmony and pure delight. 
Sing on sweet innocents and fill the earth 
With strains seraphic, welling up in streams 
From hearts untouched by sin and shame. One spake 
Of old, one who in wisdom loved the praise 
Of children, ‘‘ from out the mouths of infants 
Hast thou made perfect praise.”’ How shall we prize 
And prize e’en as we should the patient care 
Of him whose power of song has kindled fires 
Of music in a thousand breasts that ne’er 
Shall die! How free and unconcerned the life 
Of children trained to do theirsimple best 
Will be, all centres of pure influence 
Shedding abroad their fragrance toall men 
And bringing heaven anigh to wearied earth. 
A godly work is thine thou man of song, 
Thy name will aye enkindle in our breasts 
The deepest gratitude in that thou gav’st 
Thy busy life to do thy country good. 
June 4, 1896. D. FFRANGCON-DAVIEs. 

















MUSIC AS A FACTOR IN EDUCATION. 


ACCORDING TO THE PRINCIPLES OF WM. L. TOMLINS. 


Se 


T is written of Mendelssohn that while traveling from 
Paris to Aix, he neglected to prepare himself with a 
passport and was compelled to remain, for some time, in the 
dreary little frontier station of Herbesthal. It is a dull 
place at best, and it was a most dolorous place on this par- 
ticular day of the composer’s enforced sojourn, for the sky 
was leaden, the rain fell incessantly, and from the windows 
of the dingy inn to which Mendelssohn had betaken himself, 
he looked out upon the mel- 
ancholy market place with its 
trees dripping steadily and 
making dirty brown puddles 
in the mud below. He was 
* regarding, it is said, an old 
, horse that stood in the mid- 
dle of the market-place,— 
the listless patience of the 
poor beast deepened the 
gloom of the day—-when 
suddenly there came to him 
the sound of music, from 
WM. L. TOMLINS. an old piano, and at the same 
time he heard, singing in sweet gccord, the fresh voice of a 
young girl. Instantly the clouds vanished; the rain ceased— 
the world got lovely. There was no Herbesthal, no dingy 
inn, no muddy market-place; the soul of the musician had 
been drawn into the soul of song, had become part of it, and 
for Mendelssohn there was no rain in life, no dreariness, only 
the sunshine of harmony. 
They say that the fair singer was the innkecper’s daugh- 
ter; other information concerning her we have none, save 
that the dust of her is mingling with some obscure part of 
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earth in an unknown cemetery. But the influence that 
passed from her, through song, which swayed Mendelssohn 
so potently and moved him to high harmonious thoughts— 
that could not die, because it was divine. 

It is not without its value, this story; indeed, it is very 
valuable, especially so to those who have any faith in educa- 
tion,--meaning thereby such people ay conceive of education 
as something other than a maker of pigeon hole brains full 
of tabulated facts; who hold it to be, and reverence it as a 
holy influence, what sunlight and air are to the plants, vital 
agencies. Or, let us say, who think of it as a beautiful 
power like the song of the inn-keeper’s daughter, lifting the 
being out of a dreary Herbesthal mist and gloom into a 
higher, purer existence. You cannot, truly, think of it 
otherwise; if you do your thoughts are not of education. 
You may fancy they are, because they dwell upon our 
schools; but they are really only concerned about store- 
houses of learned lumber. 

If we admit that the power of the Public Schools lies, 
not so much in the making of materially useful men and 
women as in its influence upon the nature of children, we 
shall get a broad idea of the great practical good resulting 
from public education; and having this belief in public edu- 
cation, it naturally follows that we shall come to regard the 
factors of education as chiefly valuable, not for the mercan- 
tile accomplishments which they give our children, but for 
that soul-evolution which they make possible. 

Chiefest among these factors—-the likest, in its influence 
upon the child to sunshine in its holy work of developm cnt 
—is music. By this is not meant merely the technical study 
of the art (though the disciplinary value of its technique is 
great), but music in its mightiest significance, that is, asa 
resvrrector of noble emotions, and a something which gives 
to the heart the power to utter the noble emotions in a man- 
ner according with their nobility. This mus¢ be the mission 
of music in our schools, if it is not, then it has no right in 
the world, and no reason for existing unless it be as a frill 
for dilletantism. 

There are, however, many earnest teachers whose faith 
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in the grandeur of music as an influence is profound, who 
believe that the strength of its beauty is such as to shape the 
moral being of man to its own harmony, and that it is an 
‘exaltation, perhaps, in God’s providence, designed to stir 
him to broader visions and higher aims.”’ 

The words quoted are from a teacher whose whole life 
has been devoted to the embodiment of this principle: ‘+ that 
the spirit of music, as an influence upon the moral being of 
man, is incalculably great.’ And it is grateful to know 
that he has proved the truth of his principle, made it incar- 
nate, so that it now stands, not for a chimerical concept fan- 
cifully expressed, but as a very stubborn fact. 

The teacher we speak of is Mr. Wm. L. Tomlins. 

A few details of his life, no doubt, would be interesting 
to every one interested in musical education, but as we are 
concerned more with the artist than with the man, more 
with the work than with the agent, we shall confine ourselves 
to these few facts: He was born in London, England, in 
1844; studied music very early in life; was an organist at 
fourteen, a concert director at seventeen; came to New York 
in 1870, and to Chicago in 1875, in which city he has made 
his home. 

When he first began to teach children to sing, his system 
did not differ radically from that of other teachers, that is, 
his aim was to teach them expression, accuracy, precision, 
and the many other technicalities of vocal music; but as time 
went on, he saw in his calling a greater, higher end than the 
mere transference of harmonic facts, something other than 
just the art of imitation in sounds—saw, in short, that to 
teach music was to inculcate, not imitation, but sincerity; 
saw that mere sound, no matter how accurately uttered, no 
matter how precisely nor how rythmically nice it might be, 
was of little value, and seeing thus, this truth came to him, 
that ‘the song must go deep down into the singer’s nature, 
until the throbbing beats of the music awaken corresponding 
heart-impulses, and these must be equalized, strengthened, 
and at last freighted with the spirit of good will, helpfulness, 
and every noble aspiration.” 

He saw also that the song, to be noble must awaken in 
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the heart of the singer a noble response; that the melody, to 
be of any service whatsoever, must get flesh and live in good 
deeds. 

There were those who, hearing Mr. Tomlins express 
these convictions, set him down for a very Alnascher that 
would, in the ecstacy of his dreams, kick over his basket of 
saleable, conservative methods, and be brought to his senses 
by the crash of breaking patronage. But he continued to 
believe in the truth of his principles, persisted in teaching 
them, and taught them with such success that, in a little 
while, the so-called dream of the man became the truth 
of all. 

The old system of teaching music—and other branches 
of education, for that matter,—was pedantic, narrow, use- 
less, save as an accomplishment whereby one might win 
praise in a drawing room or be counted cultured by a super- 
ficial society. That the interdependence of sounds, the har- 
mony which exists in them through virtue of just propostion 
and lovely agreement should take possession of our beings 
and mould us, through our deep love for them, to their own 
beauty—that was never thought of except as u figment from 
the brain of some dreamer, a misty immateriality, very 
pretty to discuss among the ladies, but ridiculous as a logical 
proposition. 

It seemed to Mr. Tomlins, however, that man was for- 
ever trying to get the harmony in him expressed; he saw, 
that from the beginning of the world until the present day, 
the beauty innate in the human breast was, in some dim 
way, endeavoring to be uttered; that among the first utter- 
ances of primeval man was that weighty monosyllable 42, 
to fit, to be in proportion, the root of our word harmony. 
He wanted only a sharp point to his weapon, poor savage 
man, groping through life in the twilight of a dim paleolithic 
age, yet he must needs work and sweat to make it somewhat 
round, to give it proportion, to satisfy his craving for har- 
mony; and he scrapes his boat until it has form—burns it, 
or does whatever he can do with his crude means, does many 
seemingly foolish things for a long time, and finally begins 
to put the music of his heart in marble, to make songs like 
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the Parthenon, sacred music like the temple at Puestum. 

Surely then, there are beautiful impulses, noble emotions 
in every heart, latent, waiting to be stirred into life. And 
every life in which these emotions are idle, dumb, is incom- 
plete, selfish, elliptic. But if a harmony without arouses 
the harmony within—deep calling unto deep—then life grows 
crescent, and man, drawn out of self and its finiteness, 
becomes a harmonic being; his tiny egoism is lost like a peb- 
ble in the ocean, but the circle which grows from it is im- 
mense, ever-widening, infinite. For instance, when a child 
comes to him for the first time, self-consciousness makes him 
shy, unruly, makes his voice, when he endeavors to sing, 
merely a sound,—--he gives out only a series of scientific 
noises. The emotions which the song shadows forth are 
aped—a natural proceeding since the impassioned thoughts. 
of the song have, as yet evolved no kinship in the heart of 
the chiid. His soul is confined in the prison-cell of person- 
ality. The cold, material walls are too much with him, and 
the sunlight of music which comes trembling tenderly into: 
the darkness is no part of his narrow cell, is strange to him, 
inexplicable. But say that the prisoner should grow to love 
this light, that he should bathe his face in its gold, that it 
should be like an angel brooding over him, that he should 
be loth to let it go, that at evening, marking it stealing 
away, and feeling bitter and sad at the thought of night, he 
should climb after it, leap to the narrow niche of his cell, 
and seeing that the sunbeam was only a broken light from a 
universe of gold, would he not, for the time, be oblivious. 
to his prison, forget self, darkness, all unseemliness, and be 
lost, rapt, in the contemplation of the glory without? He 
would wring his hands for joy; his eyes would be fixed, 
wide-open, upon that beanty; his lips would soften at the 
wonder of it all, he would breathe heavily, as one thirsting 
for the air so new and sweet, and all his little self would be- 
swallowed up in the deeps of his soul. 

This is just what happens to the child when the harmony 
in him, the heart emotions of him, are drawn out by the 
sunlight of song. By degrees the prisoning imperfections. 
of self consciousness, diffidence, vanity, stubborness, indif- 
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ference, etc., begin to give away, to be forgotten in the thrill 
of earnestness, while the strength of song, sooner or later, 
stirs in him. Feeling gradually dethrones consciousness. 
The strophe of the song finds its ante-strophe in his being. 
He ceases to be just a producer of jingling sounds, He 
becomes an utterer of beautiful emotions. He feels them, 
and expresses them as beautiful cmotions can only be ex- 
pressed, in beautitul song. 

Whoever had the good fortune to hear the Children’s 
Concerts at the World’s Fair (conducted by Mr. Tomlins) 
will know that what is written here is not fancy, but home- 
spun truth. The harmony which they voiced came as from 
one great organ. They were as mutual units blended into 
one sweet whole by the power of the beauty of the song. 
Yet each unit preserved its individuality, so much so that 
every child in the chorus, stirred profoundly by the earnest- 
ness of its own utterance, regarded the general class voice 
as its own. And just therein lies the greatness of Mr. 
Tomlins as a teacher. He draws the children out of them- 
selves into the music, that they, being part of the harmony 
which they utter, cannot separate themselves from the song. 
The loveliness of music so moves the heart of all and the 
being of each child is fused so perfectly in the being of his 
fellows, that their emotions are his emotions, their sorrows 
are his sorrows, their joys are his joys. Music thus creates 
a fellowship of hearts— it becomes a christly influence. 

Mr. Tomlins’ object is to get the children to utter them- 
selves. In a boy, for instance, there are inner tendencies, 
his affections, his passions, in a word, his real being. How 
to reach these inner tendencies, so stir them, to nurse them 
into strength and encourage them to act, to mould the char- 
acter of a boy—is that not the end of all true education? 
Before the education of the mind should come the education 
of the spirit—influence should precede fact. Mr. ‘lomlins’ 
system of education is not to teach the boy to know (knowl- 
edge will come with hard experience and mental travail) but 
to teach him to feel—to reach the boy’s heart. 

This is as it should be. Every teacher knows that the 
nature of a child is principally two-sided; and every teacher 
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feels that our education should be fitted to meet the needs 
of this double nature. For in school-life this one child is 
like two people in a beautiful garden--say like a poet and a 
botanist. The poet is touched by the loveliness about him. 
His heart gets filled with high emotions. It goes out to the 
beauty around him, and becomes a part of it; and if he sings 
in his delight, his song has flowers in it, and freshness and 
innocence. The botanist, too, has his pleasure; but it is of 
the mind (we speak of a dry-as-dust botanist). He is chiefly 
concerned with nomenclature, morphology, habitat. He 
tears the mosi delicate petals-—he plucks the slenderest and 
most delicate stamens and pistils; and be does this in order 
to learn new facts, which give him mental delight. Each is 
a necessary factor, and the mental delight of the botanist is 
as necessary to advancement as the soul-ecstacy of the poet. 
Only they must be joined in one being, else that being is 
imperfectly educated,—mind and soul must make one music. 

The children’s chorus at the World’s Fair was chosen 
out of the flower of the public schools of Chicago, and was 
trained by Mr. Tomlins for three years. Many of the 
school teachers at first were not in sympathy with the enforced 
arrangement which took the children from some of their 
school duties; but they were won over by the vitalizing in- 
fluence of the singing upon the children and its effect on 
their general studies. When this chorus wa3 disbanded at the 
close of the Fair these teachers said to Mr. Tomlins: 
‘¢ You have done so much for our nourished children wil\ 
you not now take the zmpoverished ones—those with pale 
faces and shrunken chests; and those mentally and morally 
impoverished.” Three such classes were formed—in .all 
fifteen-hundred pupils. 

The first impression made upon Mr. Tomlins and his 
teachers on meeting these children was their mistrust. 
They were respectful to their teachers, responsive, obedi- 
ent, but su self-conscious that it was only with great 
difficulty they could be got to begin their exercises cor- 
rectly. Each child knew itself to be a personality apart 
from its classmates and teachers, and the music was to it a 
thing foreign, and beyond the barriers of its conception. 
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But in a while tbe exercises began to affect them. They 
began to forget themselves. Their voices got free, lost 
their hard physical jingle, grew deeper, more earnest in 
tone, and thrilled to the beauty of the music and the passion 
of the song. 

‘+The power of their own voices’’ Mr. Tomlins declared, 
‘¢came as a revelation to the children. They began to feel 
the strength of their own inner nature. Through a mutual 
love for music they grew into fellowship with their teacher, 
looked to him for guidance, and became eager for progress 
and growth. And out of this fellowship sprang a loving 
obedience to the teacher’s instructions for cleanliness, punc- 
tuality, all the laws of self-respect; and out of these there 
came a conception, daily embodied, of responsibility and 
aignity—in other words, they began to live the: harmony 
which had grown into them.’’ 

They became like that prisoned soul which saw a world 
of sunlight for the first time. Their eyes grew earnest in 
their expression, their jaws, their mouths, which, in their 
conscious effort to be imitative, had been hard set, were re- 
laxed, softened and the poise of their bodies, as they sang, 
had about them that charming naturalness and grace which is 
always associated with sincerity of action and forgetfulness 
of self. 

It is no part of Mr, Tomlins’ system, however, to at- 
tempt the heart-development of children by the poor, not 
to say vicious, means used in some of our public schools, 
and employed by many teachers in this country. By this 
we mean the jingling tunes and senseless verses which many 
people devoid of taste select for their pupils. Music is with 
them merely a step towards refinement, as they conceive of 
it,-—which is not, you may well believe, the bread and meat 
of life, but a sort of insipid social charlotte-russe. But 
‘‘every step should be a goal in itself and a step likewise,”’ 
as Goethe said; and so Mr. Tomlins believes, and so he 
practices. 

‘¢*The nobility of man’s heart will not respond to mean- 
ness; therefore inferior music is worthless. To do good, it 
must be good. To arouse noble emotions, it must be in 
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itself innately noble. And as the heart of a child is grandly 
simple, and full of purity and dignity, so must the music be 
grandly simple, and full of purity and dignity. And what 
is true of the melody is also true of the poem. It must ex- 
press in words the beauty which is shadowed forth in the 
music. Mind and soul must accord, otherwise there can be 
no harmony in the song.”’ 

In these words there is a principle of Hellenic culture. 
‘‘There existed a great harmony between the poetical and » 
musical composition of the Greeks; that is to say they never 
wedded to the text a music which, being perhaps beautiful 
in itself, forced and distorted the words and syllables, and 
thus rendered the words of the text obscure, and a mere play 
of sound,’’ * 

So it is that Mr. Tomlins selects his exercises from the 
works of Handel, Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
and all the great composers, works whose influence purify 
the nature of man, develop in him a love for the beautiful, 
spiritualize his heart and comfort him. 

‘¢All of which’’ says the sceptic, who, as a practical 
man criticises Mr. Tomlins as a dreamer, ‘‘is very nice; 
only poor old human nature will wander away, in spite of 
your fine music, into the crooked paths of discord.” And 
this is seemingly true—seemingly because in reality it is 
false. For we cannot get at the value of an influence 
through appearances--you might as well attempt to bottle 
sunlight and sell it to gardeners in winter. And without 
the divine influence of song, how can we tell what man 
might be; and how can we know that a sweet deed occasion- 
ally wrought is not the spirit of song taking flesh? For 
you cannot put a commercial value upon influences; neither 
can you ticket them and say ‘‘This is poetry, worth so much; 
and this is music, worth so much”—at least you cannot do 
it while the human heart is something other than a notion- 
store, and art a thing without a manufacturer’s label. 

Mr. Tomlins’ work, however, will continue, in spite of 
short-sighted strictures, on the principles we have tried to 
set forth, namely: That the faculty of song is well nigh 
universal; that its highest form of expression be attained 
(*Dr. John H. Schmidt: Die Antike Compositions lehre.) 
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in very simple music, provided the music be good, and 
provided, also, the singer’s inmost self is expressed, and 
that music, thus taught, leads to growth of heart and mind, 
to a higher and purer existence, by moulding the earnest 
learner to its own nature. 

It is very gratifying to know that from all parts of the 
country young teachers and old, attracted by these princi- 
ples, and delighted with their successful embodiment, are 
coming at all times to Mr. Tomlins in order to fit themselves 
for a like mission. What the result of his teachings will be, 
no one can at present say; but that it will be commensurate 
in greatness with his philosophy of musical education, we 
may predict from this fact: Wheresoever his efforts are put 
forth, there is a profit, spiritual profit, to himself, his col- 
leagues, and to his pupils. . 

As an example, consider the People’s Concerts, inaugu- 
rated by the Apollo Musical Club, at his suggestion, in 
1889. From that year until 1893 some twenty of these 
concerts were given in the Chicago Auditorium, and each 
one of them was attended by nearly five thousand working- 
people. And so potent was the love which sprang up in 
these wage-earners for good music, that it became necessary 
for Mr. Tomlins to give his concerts in smaller halls in out- 
lying districts of the city; and these concerts were a delight 
to the people who attended them. Since then, however, 
this work has been presented in a different manner, and, it 
is believed, with better results: that is, children’s vocal 
classes have been held at all the mission centers, and at the 
Settlements, such as Hull House, in the city. Their influ- 
ence upon the poor and ignorant is incalculable; so much so, 
that the best and wisest people of Chicago are giving both 
time and energy to insure their continuance. 

His is a noble work, based upon a high, christian pbi- 
losophy; and our prayer is, that some day it shall take its 
rightful place in our schools, as a mighty educational factor, 
transcending, in its great gentleness, all the fleeting prac- 
ticability of knowledge, merging mind and soul in one har- 
mony, and making the circle of life complete. 

FREDERICK MANLEY. 








A SAINT-SAENS’ ANNIVERSARY. 


QO“ of the most notable and interesting concerts I have 

heard in Paris took place last Tuesday evening at the 
Salle Pleyel, the occasion being the fiftieth anniversary of 
the first concert given by Camille Saint-Saens in that very 
hall. It partook therefore the nature of a festival, and 
every seat was sold at the unique price of twenty francs each. 
The receipts for the concert amounted to 11,000 francs 
which were given as a benefit to the Association of Artist 
Musicians. The audience was one of remarkable brilliance, 
comprising all the notables of musical Paris, and through- 
out the evening there was a series of ovations for the great 
composer, pianist and conductor. [send you my copy of 
the souvenir program which I am sure you will appreciate as 
it was impossible for me to obtain another. It was as fol- 
lows: 


Overture of the Marriage of Figaro, Mozat 
Played in the concert of 1846. 
Fifth Concerto for Piano and Orchestra (op. 105). C. Saint-Saens 
First time. 
Played by the composer. 
Introduction to the Second Act of “ Phryne.” C. Saint-Saens 
Orchestra. 
Romance for Flute and Orchestra (op, 37). C. Saint-Saens 
P. Taffanel. 
The orchestra under the direction of the composer. 
Second Sonata for Piano and Violin (op. 102). C. Saint-Saens 
First time. 
P. Sarasate and the Compose-. 


The Death of Thias. Massenet-Saint-Saens 
C. Saint-Saens. 
Fourth Concert in B-flat. Mozart 


Played in the concert in 1846. 
C. Saint-Saens, 


The orchestra is composed exclusively of artists from the Society of 
Conservatory Concerts under the direction of M. Taffanel. 


The selections you will see were all of extraordinary in- 
terest, but the greatest sensation was produced by the new 
Pianoforte Concerto, a composition of most remarkable 
freshness, virility, interest and virtuosity, which Saint-Saens 
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played in a truly inspiring manner. His touch is wonder- 
fully distinct and positive, and his execution marvellously 
accurate, clean and fluent. The brilliancy, animation and 
magnetism of his playing are amazing; and all this in spite 
of his sixty years ! 

The title page of the program bore two likenesses of the 
Master. The first of the boy of 1846; the other of the man 
of the present day. Here are the two portraits reproduced: 


Sane 
1846. 

This Fifth Concerto is something extraordinary for the 
pianoforte virtuoso, The first two movements were played 
from the manuscript but for the Finale Saint-Saens had no 
time to look at the notes and therefore did not take the 
trouble to put them up. It was a perfect whirlwind of vir- 
tuosity, which called forth storms of applause from every 
member of the audience and orchestra. The new sonata for 
piano and violin was played by the composer and his friend 
Sarasate in a most refined and charming manner, and was 
thoroughly enjoyed by allthe musicians present. A great 
treat wasthe remarkably beautiful flute playing by Mr. Taf- 
fanel in the Romance op. 37 by Saint-Saens who conducted 
the orchestra, Such an exquisite tone, it seemed as if we 
had never heard before, so soft and musical but thoroughly 
characteristic. And the masterly manner in which every 
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phrase was executed, was also delightful. On account of 
his position as conductor of the concerts at the Paris Conser- 
vatoire, Mr. Taffanel is seldom heard now in the capacity of 
virtuosv, the occasion that this opportunity granted was 
therefore doubly enjoyed—you will observe that the orches- 
tra was composed exclusively of artists from the Society of 
Conservatory Concerts and was directed by Taffanel in the 
overture and whenever Saint-Saens was at the piano. 

It was a matter of sentiment to place the Mozart Con- 
certo at the end of this memorable program, for coming 
after the feast of musical spices and intoxicating draughts, 
it could not but sound tame and infantile. However, it 
served its purpose to mark the progress of pianoforte music 
and pianoforte playing during the past fifty years. 

At the beginning of the concert Saint-Saens took occa- 
sion to render homage to all those who had assisted him in 
acquiring his musical education, especially his grandmother, 
his great-aunt and his mother, in conclusion he read a couple 
of verses which he had written that morning. 

Paris, June 7, °96. CLARENCE Eppy. 





EDITORIAL BRIC-A-BRAC. 


ENTION was made about a year ago of the re-organiza 

tion of the American College of Musicians under the 

laws of New York, asa part of the so-called ‘‘ University 

of the State of New York,’’ a legal fiction consisting of ex- 

aminers and regents, who have entire control of, and super- 

vision over, all diplomas issued by any college in the state 

of New York. All the Chautauqua work is done under a 
charter of this kind. 

During the past season a sub-committee of the trustees 
of the A. C. M. has been at work upon plans for a sort of 
music extension, not altogether unlike that advocated in the 
columns of this journal several years ago. ‘The new plans 
are now published, and the main features are given elsewhere. 
They provide for the registration of music teachers in 
classes, according to their attainments and experience. They 
also offer a graded course of study, upon completing the ele- 
mentary parts, of which the students receive certificates from 
local examiners; and for the more advanced parts they have 
to submit to examiners of higher grade expressly delegated 
for the work by the central body. These plans so far are 
quite in line with those which I advocated some years ago, 
and for which in fact I offered resolutions which were passed 
at the Chicago meeting in 1888. Thataction, however, was 


abrogated the next year in New York, 


* 
* 


* 

Noreader of Music needs to be told that I am heartily in 
favor of anything looking to the systematizing of musical in- 
strnetion, and of correlating it properly to other parts of 
education. JI am sorry to say, however, that I do not find 
this syllabus at all satisfactory. It seems to me to suffer 
from the same defect as a large part of the common school 
grading—the divisions are purely arbitrary, and in no way 
connected with the essential nature of the thing itself and 
the laws of its psychological development. 
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For example, in this syllabus I find that the first year 
the students are to play their technical exercises,in quarter 
notes at the rate of sixty to the minute. Why? Is there 
any system of technic in the known world which requires 
this for an entire school year? In the best system of tech- 
nics now before the public, Dr. Mason’s, he proposes instead 
of waiting an entire year for the pupil to meander in quarter 
notes at the rate of one tone a second, to go at once to 
eighths and most likely to sixteenths. There is no reason 
whatever that a child able to play quarter notes this week at 
the rate of one per second, should not be able next week to 
play the same exercise in the second grade of speed, namely 
in eighths, and in about four weeks in the third grade of 
rhythm, namely, in sixteenths, at the rate of four per sec- 
ond. But our modest syllabus proposes to do the eighth 
notes in the second year and to defer the sixteenth notes 
until the third. 

Mr. O. Blackman once made a set of books for the Chi- 
cago school with nearly the same system of grading. Quar- 
ters in the key of C one year; eighths in the key of G another 
year; dotted notes in the key of D another year, and so on. 
It is exactly upon a par with a grading which has small 
letters for one year, capitals for the second year, nouns for 
the third year, and verbs for the fourth. It takes too long 
to find the predicate. 


* * 
* 


The syllabus of pieces and studies is still in prepara- 
tion. The sub-commitee immediately in charge of this 
reports that it is a very difficult job, that pieces in the 
second grade have an unfortunate knack of going into the 
third grade or fourth for a few measures. Very likely they 
do. Why not? Does not discourse proceed carelessly from 
long words to short and back again, irrespective of the 
almanac or the state of the weather ? 


* 
* * 


I find the syllabus defective upon other grounds. First, 
that it does not properly represent the views of the trustees 
of the College of Musicians itself. The syllabus has never 
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been before a meeting of the trustees for consideration. It 
was produced by a sub committee. The College of Music- 
ians now consists of eighteen gentlemen, trustees, one of 
whom the present writer has the honor still to be. The most 
distinguished figure upon the board is that of Dr. Mason; 
next him the name of Dudley Buck carries greatest weight 
in popular estimation; next him, perhaps Mr. E. M. Bowman, 
Mr. Parsons or Mr. Samuel P. Warren. Among the names 
is that of Mr. Samuel S. Sanford, professor of music at 
Yale, Messrs. Bowman, Buck, Sanford, Warren, and the 
present writer are all believers in the Masun system; and I 
believe several others upon the list are also. I doubt 
whether any ‘one trustee aside from Mr. Albert Ross Par- 
sons is in favor of the so-called ‘‘ Synthetic System ” of 
Mr. Parsons. Nevertheless, the syllabus of the A. C. M. 
is built upon that work. 
* . *K 

The Mason system is not simply or mainly a question of 
the use of a certain combination of exercises for practice, al- 
though when considered merely as such a combination it 
offers the most productive apparatus known to the art of 
piano teaching at present. It rests upon certain doctrines 
upon the proper method of practice, and the necessity of 
cultivating a habit of versatility from the very beginning, 
which color and modify the entire course of training and 
lead to musical results impossible upon any such system, for 
instance, as that of any German conservatory. 

Hence I regard the publication of this syllabus as prema- 
ture, ill judged, and likely todo harm. It was worth doing 
better, and in a way to represent the views at least of the 
extremely select inner brotherhood of leading musicians 
which is all that our organizing friends have left us in the 
A. C. M. out of a membership of nearly a hundred. 

* 


* 


* 

To recur again to the syllabus of piano technics. I also 
attended a meeting of a sub-committee when the gradation 
of a vocal course was in consideration, beginning with the 
tonic sol-fa and proceeding through eight years, the last two 
and a half including the staff. This work had been prepared 
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by that clever gentleman, Mr. Richard Welton, and I was 
struck again by the presence of the grade-fiend in the melo- 
dic scheme of doing business the first year with the tones do- 
mé-sol-do—the tones of the tonic chord only; the second 
year they prepared to add re and ¢e, completing the domin 
ant triad; the third year was to give them fa and la. In the 
third year of study only would they have an entire scale to 
sing. Rhymic elements were administered in similarly at- 
tenuated doses. If this is ‘‘ college” I would suggest that 
we permit the kindergarten to take a hand, where at least 
they sing songs from the beginning. 
* “ K 

What the A. C. M. seems most to need is a pentecost of 
common sense. 

* . * 

I have lately had the pleasure of paying my personal 
respects to several of the leading New York artists and 
teachers. Foremost among them, Dr. William Mason, 
whose acquaintance I made as pupil and a sort of assistant 
in 1870, having already been applying some of his famous 
accent exercises and arpeggios upon the chord of the dimin- 
ished seventh for three years, ever since in fact they ap- 
peared in the Mason & Hoadly Method, in 1867. This 
system of Dr. Mason aims at starting the young pianist upon 
the road wherein the highest and best piano playing lies. 
When I first knew him he had already been using the two 
finger exercise in three forms (clinging, elastic and fast) for 
some years. In 1876 he published the system in its first 
complete form, in Mason’s Pianoforte Technics. I had the 
honor of serving as mechanical assistant in the preparation 
of that work. In 1889 he published the first volume of 
Touch and Technic, in which the principles of touch received 
further consideration; and in the year following the remain- 
ing three volumes of that work. Inasmuch as I had. the 
honor of serving him again in a sort of amanuensis capacity 
for these volumes, I may be expected to take an interest in 
the system almost the same as if I had personally had some- 
thing to do with elaborating it. Just now I found him again 
at work upon a revision of the first volume of Touch and 
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Technic, involving the rearrangement of the material in 
order to bring out better the distinction between the elements 
which are universal and vital, and belong to elementary 
work, and those which appertain to advanced work and ex- 
ceptional demands. 

I found him also having made a distinct advance in for- 
mulating a theory or prescription of the action of a muscle 
hitherto unsuspected of active complicity with piano play- 
ing-—namely, the ¢riceps muscle lying along the outer side 
of the upper arm, a little nearer the elbow than the shoulder. 
In another part of this issue I have the pleasure of giving 
the first publication of this very imjortant discovery. 

According to Dr, Mason (and he is certainly the fore- 
most authority upon pi.no touch in the world today) the 
triceps muscle is the one which does the bearing down upon 
the keys, and in particular is the one which really makes the 
touch in such things as staccato chords delivered with a 
springing motion away from the keys. Take, for instance, 
the opening period of the Bach Gavotte in E, arranged by 
‘Tours, the staccato chords are by far better when the 
fingers are placed in contact with the keys before the touch 
is made, the hand springing upwards at the moment of de- 
livering the tone. I have known this touch for many years, 
and highly appreciated its tonal beauty, but I have often 
said that I did not understand its essential mechanism. Dr. 
Mason finds it in the triceps muscle, already mentioned. 
‘This same muscle is the one operative in the arm touches, 
which are so effective, although Touch and Technic makes 
much of the motion seeming to arise from the wrist, as the 
wrist itself is pushed upwards, But the essential element is 
the push from the shoulder, and this element is that which 
the triceps imparts. The wide motion of the wrist is for 
loosening purposes, and in order to secure at the completion 
of the touch perfect limpness—which after all is the most 
important element in the Mason system. 

* 


* * 

Happening to be already an editor, and later a news- 
paper writer, I began to advocate Dr. Mason’s system as 
long ago as 1871, and it is therefore somewhat to my grati- 
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fication that the procession of admirers of this highly in- 
genious, handy, and productive apparatus has lately been 
augmented by the distinguished names of Paderewski and 
Joseffy—two artists who certainly know as much about 
piano playing as any two men upon the earth’s surface. In 
another place both these testimonials are given, Last month 
Mr. Constantine Sternberg, an old admirer of the musical 
qualities of Dr. Mason’s compositions. has put himself upon 
record in terms which ought to be conclusive to any teacher, 
since upon the face of them they bear the evidence of dis- 
crimination and experimental conviction. 
* * * 

In the revision of Vol. I. Dr. Mason has placed together 
first the general considerations concerning the system. Then 
the elementary touches—the clinging, the elastic and the fast 
and light. And in a second part the unusual touches, some 
of which, however, lie at the foundation of the whole ele- 
ment of seriousness in playing, namely the operation of the 
arm and the triceps muscle. Then he has some general di- 
rections for daily practice and at last the materials them- 
selves, the forms in the diatonic scale, chromatic, etc. It is 
thought that this arrangement of the material will serve to 
simplify it and show new teachers the parts of the system 
which are supposed to apply to elementary instruction and 
those belonging to more advanced. 

* i * 

Dr, Mason played me several of his compositions, some 
of which I hope to devote more space to at another time. 
He also played me the MacDowell Sonata Erotica, which 
I found a very remarkable composition. 

* . * 

In this connection I may mention something which I 
happened to overhear Dr. Mason tell a pupil. He had been 
playing the MacDowell sonata and some other works. This 
was the second time through a part of the sonata. He said: 
‘It has happened to me twice in my life to become charmed 
with the compositions of men of the first order of talent who 
at the moment were not recognized according to their de- 
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sert. The first was Robert Schumann, who at the time 
when I first fell in love with his works was considered a less. 
composer than Mendelssohn. Time has gone on and now 
Schumann stands much higher than Mendelssohn, The sec- 
ond case is this of MacDowell, a young man who is regarded 
by good judges of musical composition as the equai of any 
man in the world. His works have a poetry, an elegance 
of style and a serious purpose which make them worthy of 
the highest admiration.”’ 
Pa 

I had the pleasure of an afternoon with the celebrated 
composer and organist, Mr. Dudley Buck, who in any other 
country than this would be accorded the rank of Maestro. 
We were first speaking of the Vor Organi, a collection of 
pieces which he edited for some publisher in Boston. He 
said that it did not on the whole quite reach his ideal; but at 
least he would say that he had left out about two thirds of 
the music sent in. If the remaining one-third was regarded 
as not being quite up to the standard of the most distin- 


guished, it at least represented the best he could get. 

He also spoke of his church cantatas, of which I shall 
have something more to say later. In these Mr. Buck has 
struck a popular demand. Mr. Buck is just upon the point 
of taking a trip to Kurope for a vacation, and incidentally to 
visit his son, Dudley Buck, Jr., who is singing in England 
with distinction as tenor. 


* 
* * 


Another leading musician with whom I had quite a 
lengthy chat was Mr. Herbert W. Greene, the principal of 
the Metropolitan College of Music. Mr. Green is very busy 
as teacher of the voice, and incidentally was engaged upon 
his address to read at a meeting of the American Music 
Teachers Association, which he tells me will take place in 
Denver in July. I was glad to learn where the meeting is 
to be held, inasmuch as the fact is rather hard to come by. 
He has certain ideas about the alleged future of this organi- 
zation. Mr. Greene bas a large and very active college of 
music. 
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It may be interesting news that the general condition of 
trade was rather slow. It isreported, but not yet confirmed, 
that several agents wired their houses that a person had 
bought a ticket from Fort Plain, New York, to the city in- 
tending to buy a piano for cash upon his arrival. The name 
and description of the gentleman were included. When the 
train drew into the Grand Central Station it is said that Wil- 
liam Steinway, Mr. Wright of the Manufacturers Company, 
Mr. Scanlan of Boston and Mr. Foster of the Chickering 
were all there in their carriages to take charge of the candi- 
date. 

The gentleman had stopped off in Harlem, where a cousin 
of his wife’s deals in pianos. He bought a fine looking in- 
strument at the favorite granger discount of 97 and 2, pay- 
able upon the American plan of five dollars down and two 
dollars a quarter without interest until paid. The remainder 
of his money he invested in bicycles upon terms a trifle less 
favorable. 

* . * 

I heard the Sousa ‘ El Capitan,’’ and a very amusing 
and taking work it is, It is a capital work to go upon the 
road. Should the time ever come when this talented music- 
ian undertakes to appeal to the real music lovers of America 
and write a grand opera, he will doubtless give a freer rein 
to his musical Pegasus. As it is ‘‘ El Capitan” is full of 
taking melody and amusing situations; De Wolf Hopper is 
nothing if not funny. 


* 


* * 

Some of the readers of Music may have seen a very ill- 
natured and ill timed interview given out by Mr. Hugo Ger- 
litz at Cincinnati, in which he remarked that the United 
States was a rotten bad country anyway, and that Mr. Padere- 
wski did not ‘‘give a d—n,’’ or words to that graceful effect, 
what the newspapers said about him. It was evident upon 
the face of it that a particularly unfortunate quality of the 
leading product of Kentucky must have dealt unkindly with 
the Geerlitz lining, before he would forget his habitual diplo- 
macy and say what he really thought. Curiously enough it 
is more than likely that America owes to this indiscreet talk 
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of Geerlitz Mr. Paderewski’s impairment of the roundness of 
his full two-hundred thousand dollars for the season’s work, 
by the sum of ten thonsand dollars set aside as a fund for 
American composers. It was one of these cases we read 
of when God ‘+ makes the wrath of man to praise him.” 
* 
* * 

It was particularly graceful of Mr, William Steinway 
just at this juncture of bad times to add to the Paderewski 
fund the further sum of fifteen hundred dollars for carrying 
its provisions intu effect next \ear, instead of waiting three 
years for interest to accumulate. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Steinway, however, has lately experienced an en- 
riching of his ‘* basket and store’? by the court ‘award of 
something like $300,000 in stock of the Steinway company, 
from the estate of the late Theodore Steinway. He is a 
good man and deserves to prosper. 


* 
* ¥ 

As is well known to habitual readers of Music, Mr, 
William L. Tomlins, of Chicago, is intimately associated 
with certain theories of a very transcendent and beautiful 
character, regarding the usefulness and educational force of 
singing in child life, and in adult as well. For nearly twenty 
years, now, he has been carrying on in Chicago a work with 
children’s voices which has-been variously regarded; by the 
professional voice teachers as dangerous to the growing 
voices, but by educators and lovers of beautiful child-life, as 
an educational instrumentality of the highest possible value. 
From a vocal standpoint Tomlins aims at having the 
children sing folk songs and national songs with the same 
expression by the chorus en masse as commonly given by 
solo artists. He desires the words of the songs to be such 
as minister to the beautiful in spiritual development, and 
the child-life to mature into an expression loving brother- 
hood for the whole race of men, and that this inner senti- 
ment of the beautiful should overflow into conduct in the 
form of every variety of self-forgetfulness and mutual help- 

fulness. 
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He began with selected voices, and from a musical stand- 
point the work received at different times the applause and 
astonishingly appreciative praise of such artists as Christine 
Nilsson, and Mr. Thomas. 

Later, classes were formed out of less promising material, 
and the formative force of the experience in song became 
well demonstrated. A large chorus was trained for the 
World’s Fair, but in actual practice the expected results 
were not fully realized. There was no time for anybody to 
listen. At the close of the Fair Mr. Harlow N. Higin- 
botham became responsible for the continuance of the work 
for three years, the material to be drawn from the children 
of the poorer classes, to whom an opportunity of this kind 
would be an opening of a new heaven and a new earth. 


* 
* * 


Late in May there was a concert in the auditorium of 
these singers, and the solo artists were Mr. Ffrangcon Davies 
and Mme. Medora Henson. Mr. Davies, having been a 
clergyman in the eastern part of London, was greatly inter- 
ested and impressed. What struck him first was the good- 
ness of the singing, and its expressive quality. Then, the 
significant beauty of the fact that an opportunity of this 
kind should be opened to children of the class mentioned. 

The song material of this occassion was mainly or en- 
tirely drawn from a collection by Mr. Tomlins, said to have 
been published by a local house. (I have never seen the 
book). The songs were mainly new and by our best writers. 
The singing quite brought back Mme. Nilsson’s remark 
when she heard the Tomlins classes in central music hall, 
many years ago. She said: ‘‘ How delightful it was to see 
those children follow Mr. Tomlins’ baton.’’ The ease and 
flexibility of the expression struck her, and the purity of 
the child voices. On the present occasion a large audience 
showed by its applause and by redemanding certain pieces, 
what its verdict was. 


* 
*  * 


Mr. Tomlins holds certain views about the relation of 
the act of singing to adult life. He thinks that we buy too- 
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much of our music, and do not make enough of it. By 
this he means that, spiritually considered, the individual 
receives a higher blessing for helping to sing beautiful music 
than he does in simply listening. That ‘‘they also serve 
who only stand and wait’ is not a principle wholly accepted 
by Mr. Tomlins. 

In pursuance of this theory he urged upon the Apollo 
Club the working men’s concerts; later the missionary con- 
certs, in which smaller detachments went about the city giv- 
ing concerts in the working men’s halls, etc. Later he is 
forwarding the formation of working men’s singing classes 
and societies. But I have not been informed of the present 


status of this work. 


* 
* * 


I have received from Mr. H. E. Krehbiel the following 
letter, apropos to my comments upon the professorship of 


music at Columbia. 
NEw YORK, June 9, 1896, 
Office of The Tribune. 
My Dear Mr. Mathews:—I have just read, to my supreme 
amazement, in the current number of Music that ‘ Mr. Krehbiel, 
musicai editor of the New York Tribune was vigorously urged by 
some,” the allusion being to the professorship of music recentiy 
founded at Columbia University. Please permit me to teil you 
that, to the best of my knowledge and belief, my name was never 
before the Trustees in any way except as an endorser on the appli- 
cation of Mr. Henry Holden-Huss. I should be extremely sorry if 
the value or significance, unselfishness or honesty of anything that 
I have said or may say on the subject of the proper position of 
music in a University curriculum should be brought into question 
by a belief that I was a disappointed candidate for the professor- 
ship. Your statement is likely to have that effect and I would 
like to know where you got information at once so interesting and 
so strangely new to me. 
Sincerely your friend, 
H. BE. KREBBIEL. 
Mr. Krehbiel is by far too modest. His name was con- 
sidered, nevertheless. He might have known it would be. 


Ww. S. B. M 
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REGISTRATION OF MUSIC TEACHERS. 


I. Any person who shall furnish satisfactory evidence of good 
moral character and proper qualifications shall, on payment of the 
required fees, be registered in the Teachers’ Registry of the Ameri- 
can College of Musicians. 

II. The seal of the College shall be attixed to each certificate 
of registration, and shall be signed by the President and Secretary, 
and shall set forth the branches in which the candidate has given 
satisfactory evidence of qualification. Registration shall be made 
and certificates thereof shall be issued as follows: 

a. For 48 counts of the Syllabus of Music, registrationTutor. 

b. For 96 counts of the Syllabus, registration Instructor. 

ce. For satisfactory evidence of. qualification, based on five 
years’ continuous experience in teaching music, registration as 
Tutor. 

d. For satisfactory evidence of qualification, based on ten 
years’ continuous experience in teaching music, registration as In- 
structor. 

e. For satisfactory evidence of qualification, based on fifteen 
years’ continuous experience in teaching music, registration as 
Professor. 

f. For 48 counts of the Syllabus of Music, and satisfactory evi- 
dence of qualification, based on five years’ continuous experience in 
teaching music, registration as Instructor. 

g. For 48 counts of the Syllabus of Music, and satisfactory evi 
dence of qualification, based on ten years’ continuous experience in 
teaching music, registration as Professor. 

h. For 96 counts of the Syllabus of Music, and satisfactory evi- 
dence of qualification, based on five years’ continuous experience in 
teaching music, registration as Professor. 

All applications for registration shall be made in writing, upon 
forms to be furnished by the College. 

Fees shall be as follows, payable in advance. 


On appileatlOwe ss « <cecs cc secsessiswsweasiesiet $2.00 


Examinations in Technic, according to ex- 
tent and time required.......... $5.00 to $15.00 


For registration and any Certificate....... $20.00 


Any registration and certificate shall be subject to cancellation 
for any Gause which the College may deem sufficient. 

The fees on reapplication and examination for registration of 
higher or different grades will be as above, but no charge will be 
made for such registration or corresponding certificate. 


~ 
‘ 
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SYLLABUS OF PIANO TECHNICS. 

The American College of Musicians has just published a Sylla- 
bus of the Technical farts of Pianoforte Study, of which the first 
four years follow: 

YEAR I. 4 Counts. 

Exercises for two, three, four and five fingers, clinging (legato) 
touch, in quarters. Quarter note—M. M. at 60. 

Substituting (silent exchange of fingers) upon the chromatic 
scale tones, in quarters. Quarter note—M. M. at 60. 

Scales. a. Scale of C, in contrary motion, two octaves, with 

two, three, four and five fingers, in quarters. Quarter 

note 60. 

With the normal scale-fingering in contrary motion, 
equal tones in quarters. Quarter note 60. 

The scale in contrary motion, one hand playing quarter 
notes, while the other hand is playing half notes. 
Eighth note 60. 

d. Chromatic scale in contrary motion, in quarters, Quar- 
ter note 100. . 

Trills. Trills upon two white keys, two black keys, B flat and 
C, E and F sharp, in quarters. Fingering: 23; 12; 34345; 35:24. Quar- 
ter note 100. 

Slurred Pairs of Tones. Up nine notes and back again. Fin- 
gering: 23; 45; 12:34. In quarters. Quarter note 60. 

Thirds. Broken thirds in five finger position from each degree 
of the scale, in 12 major keys, in quarters Quarter note 100. 

Rhythmic Perception. The pupil is to tap with a pencil several 
eight-measure rhythmical periods formed in 3-4 or 4-4 time, the 
measure to contain whole, half, dotted half or quarter notes, with 
corresponding rests. Quarter note 72. 

Ear Tests. The pupil is to recognize the intervals between the 
Tonic and Dominant above, and the Tonic and Sub-Dominant below: 
Major and Minor thirds; Major and Minor triads. 

YEAR II. 4 Counts. 


Finger Exercises. Asin Year I, in eighths. Quarter note 60. 
Substituting over the tones of the diminished seventh arpeg- 
gios, up two octaves and back again (exchange each pair of fingers), 
in quarters. Quarter note 100. ; 
Seales. a. The scale of C, each hand alone, up twooctaves and 
back again. Quarter note 60. 
b. The twelve major scales in contrary motion, in eighths. 
Quarter note 76. 
c. The chromatic scale, parallel motion, in eights. Quarter 
note 100. 
d. Major scales in parallel motion, legato, in eighths. 
Quarter note 76. 
e: Majorscales, elastic (staccato) touch, in quarters. Quar- 
ter note 100. 
jf. Major scales in canon form, in eighths. Quarter note 60. 
Trills. Ineighths. See YearI. Quarter note 76. 
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Slurred Pairs. Fingering: 12; 23: 34; 45. 
a. Begin on the accented beat. Play in eighths. Quarter 
note 60, 
b. Begin on the unaccented beat. Play in eighths. Quar- 
ter note 60. 
Thirds. «a. Major scale in broken thirds. Normal fingering 
(as in double thirds), in quarters. Quarter note 100. 
»b. Double thirds in five finger position from each degree of 
the scale, in quarters. Quarter note 100. 
c. Trills in double thirds, in quarters. Fingering: 3-1 4-2; 
4-2 5-3; 4-1 5-2. Quarter note 60. 
T'riads. «. Chord inversions. 24 major and minor tonic triads, 
in quarters. Quarter note 40. 
». Broken inversions, in triplets of eight notes. Quarter 
note 40. 
c. Perfect and plagal cadences. 
Sixths. a. Scales insixths, each hand, with wrist motions 
(equivalent to octave work), in quarters. Fingering: 
R. H. 5-1: L. H. 1-5. Quarter note 100. 
b. Broken, in eighths. Fingering as ata. Quarter note 
100. 
Sevenths. «. Chord inversions, dominant Seventh on G, in 
quarters. Quarter note 60. 
}). Broken inversions of same, in eighths. Eighth note, 60. 
c. Diminished seventh arpeggios. Starting upon A, B, ©, 
D and F, in half notes. Quarter note 100. 

Rhythmic Perception. The pupil to tap with a pencil several 
eight-measure, rhythmical periods in 2-4, 3-4, 4-4 or 6-8 time, the 
measures to be formed of whole, half, dotted half, double dotted 
half, quarter, dotted quarter and eighth notes. 

Ear Tests. Recognition of Seventh Chords and perfect and 
plagal cadences; intervals within the octave; sharp LV, leading into 
the Dominant key, and flat VII, leading into the Sub-Dominant 
key. 

YEAR III. 4 Counts. 

Finger Exercises as in Year I], in eighths. Quarter note 92. 

Substituting. Scale of Cin thirds. Fingering: 54-32 43-21 54-21 
in quarters. Quarter note 60. 

Seales. a. Harmonic minor scales in contrary motion, in 

eighths. Quarter note 100. 

»b. Chromatic scale, parallel motion, in sixteenths. Quar- 
ter note 76. 

ce. Relative major and minor scales, parallel motion in 
eighths. Quarter note 100. 

d. Relative major and minor scales, staccato in eighths. 
Quarter note 72. 

e. Major, melodic and harmonic minor scales in canon 
form, in eighths. Quarter 76, 

Trills. Fingering: 23, 12, 34, 45, 13, 24, 35, in quarters, in 
eighths and in sixteenths. Quarter note 100. 
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Slurred Pairs. See Year II, in eighths. Quarter note 60. 
Thirds. «. Major and harmonic minor scales in broken thirds. 
in eighths, Normal fingering. Quarter note 100. 
b. Trills, double thirds, in quarters. Quarter note 80. 
Triads. a. Full cadences in all keys, major and minor, in 
quarters. Quarter note 100. 
b. Broken chords in all inversions, in eighths. Eighth 
note 60. 
c. Arpeggios. All major and minor triads in all inver- 
sions, two octaves, ineighths. Eighth note 60. 
Sixths. With wrist action, in eighths, see Year II. Quarter 
note 76. Broken sixths, in eighths, see Year II. 
Quarter note 76. 
Sevenths. a. Chord inversions, in eighths, see Year I]. Quar- 
ter note 60. 
b. Broken inversions, in sixteenths. Quarter note 60. 
c. Dominant seventh arpeggios in twelve keys, in triplets 
of sixteenths, all inversions. Eighth note 40. 
Octaves. Major scales in broken octaves, in quarters. Quar- 
ter note 100. 
Velocity. a. Parallel scales, three octaves rising and falling. 
in sixteenths. Quarter note 88. 
b. Seventh arpeggios, fundamental form only, three octaves 
rising and falling, in sixteenths. Quarter note 63. 
Rhythmic Perception. To tap rhythmical periods containing 
the several grades of notes up to 32d notes. 


Ear Tests. 
YEAR IV. 4Counts. 


Five-Finger Exercises, with one sustained finger, over diinin- 
ished seventh chords. 

Scales. a. Chromatic scale in sixteenth notes. Quarter note 

100. 

b. Parallel major and minor scales, to be played in quarter 
notes, one octave up and back; in eight notes, two 
octaves up and back. Quarter note 60. 

c. Parallel scales. with staccato touch, up two octaves and 
back, in sixteenth notes. Quarter note 60. 

d. Relative major and minor scales in canon form, in 
eighths. Quarter note 100. 

Trills. Mordants and inverted mordents on each of the 12 
chromatic tones, using a half-step auxiliary tone and also a whole 
Step. 

Slurred Pairs, with all pairs of fingers, in sixteenths. Quarter 
note 60. 

Thirds. a. Major and melodic minor scales in broken thirds, 

in sixteenth notes. Quarter note 76. 

b. Major scales, double thirds, in quarters. Quarter note 
100. 

c. Harmonic minor, in quarters. Quarter note 72. 

d. Trills, double thirds, in halves, quarters and eighths. 
Quarter note 50. Fingering: 3-1 4-2 4-2 5-3 4-1 5-2. 
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Triads. «a. Full chord inversions, all major and minor keys, in 
quarters. Quarter note 50. 

b. Broken, all major and minor keys, in sixteenths. Quar- 
ter pote 50. 

c. Arpeggios in sixteenths. See page 14, Demonstrative 
Technic, published for the A. C. M. in 1886, by G. 
Schirmer, New York. Eighth note 60. 

Sixths. Major scales in broken sixths, normal fingering, in 
quarters. Quarter note 80. 
Sevenths. a. Chord inversions, in quarters. Quarter note 50, 

b. Seventh arpeggios. four forms, in sixteenths. Quarter 
note 50. 

Octaves. a. Major and minor scales in broken octaves, in six- 
teenths. Quarter note 50. 
b. Scale in double octaves, in quarters.. Quarter note 60. 
Dispersed Chords. a. Triads, in quarters. Eighth note 60. 
b. Dispersed dominant and diminished sevenths as at a. 
Velocity Work. a. Parallel scales, major and minor, four 
octaves rising and falling, in sixteenths. Quarter note 
100. 

b. Seventh arpeggios, in four forms, 12 keys, three octaves 

rising and falling, in sixteenths, Quarter note 76. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SIMPLIFYING NOTATION. 


ROM time to time teachers on their journey along the artistic 
K highway of music have erected signs for the guidance of 
their followers. In their zeal, however, they have some- 
times ignored the fact that they were already other signs, to the 
same effect in existence; with the result, that we now have a 
superabundance of these guides. Itis to this musical notation that 
I wish to call attention, and pointing out some of the incon- 
sistances, suggest a few reforms, that may be accomplished by 
evolution rather than by revolution. The latter method of im- 
provement has been advanced by numerous reformers, and several 
more or less commendable systems advanced, using an entlrely new 
set of symbols. But it is the notatiun, as it stands today, with 
which we have to deal, and to improve if possible. To proceed, 
with the first of the four attributes of tune-pitch. Why do we say 
a tone is high or low ? 

Our sense of sight is developed before that of hearing, there- 
fore, we bring the eye to the aid of the ear, and so speak of a tone 
moving up or down when we mean it has a greater or lesser number 
of vibrations to the second of time. 

Mr. Curwen has given us the best picture of our scale in his 
Modulator, and actual tone-ladder, showing the steps and half-steps. 

Here we find the first defect in our staff. It does not give us a 
correct idea of the intervals, though it does present a clearer pic- 
ture than Mr. Curwen’s notation, the Tonic Sol-fa. However, 
there is no remedy for this grave defect, that does not involve an 
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upsetting of the present lines and spaces, so we will pass it over as 
a necessary evil. 

We must havea unit of pitch, one tone to which others can be 
related and middle C (256 vibrations) has been fixed upon as that 
unit. Inthe location of this unit we see where a great error has 
crept in; for when voices represented about all there was to music, 
each voice, (with a compass of say, two octaves), had a particular 
sign or clef, some of which remain to this day, placing the unit to 
suit the compass of each voice. 

To represent the range of owr modern key-board we need a Staff 
of at least eleven lines, and additional lines both above and below 
the staff. In fact it is this imaginary great staff that is represented 
by our F and G clefts combined, the middle line fur the C unit be- 
ing omitted. I have experimented witha staff of eleven lines, the 
middle one colored a bright red; and have found it an excellent 
means of teaching the young pianistic mind the relationship of the 
right and left hand parts. 

There is no good reason for the further existence of the other 
clefs, for if the music for any voice or instrument be too high for 
the ‘‘F” clef, then the “‘G” clef comes into play, and if tones are 
too low for the ‘‘G” clef, the reverseis true, with the Sva signs for 
the two extremes. The modern tenor doesn’t pretend to sing in 
unison with the soprano because his part is written in that octave, 
and in this the vocalist has the advantage over the instrumentalist: 
although the part for Contra Bass is written an octave above pitch, 
to avoid the use of ledger lines below. Why the score for fiute 
should not be written an octave lower, for a similar reason no one 
seems to be able to answer. 

The Viola retains a ‘‘C” clef of its own On account of the inter- 
mediate position it holds, but were the part written on the ‘‘G” 
clef, an octave higher than pitch, the position of the notes would 
change but one degree. 

But the ‘“‘Cello” suffers the most from the multitude of clefs, 
the performer having to master all of them when only the * F” and 
“G” are necessary, and the **C” clef but a relic of Barbarism. The 
only excuse for retaining the different clefs, is for the purpose of 
transposition, and that only hoids goud if we teach the entire set of 
seven. 

The staff was in use before sharps or flats were thought of or 
needed, to say nothing of double sharps, double fiats and their sev- 
eral signs for cancelling. 

It ison account of these signs that we have to read the same 
notes by so many names, and that fact alone, causes half the diffi- 
culty in sight reading. We learn at first that a sharp isused in 
ascending, anda flat in descending, yet in our next lesson we find 
numberless exceptions to the rule, on account of harmony, ete. 
While perhaps we cannot alter this state of affairs, whereby a note 
bears a name utterly foreign to itself. Yet we can enter a plea for 
careful printing, whereby the keys and modulations will be shown 
as distinetiy as possible, 

I would here make the suggestion 1 have in mind regarding 
music printing. 
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Inliterature, the author is not allowed to make mistakes in 
spelling or punctuation, for a proof reader corrects these typo- 
graphical errors; but a musical manuscript is usually referred back 
to the composer for correction, and whatever is good in his eyes is 
indelibly stamped and scattered broadcast, though it may contain 
as Many errors as notes. 

As we found in dealing with pitch that it was necessary to iix 
on a unit, so we find that in regard tothe duration signs, our diffi- 
cultiesof notation come from our lack of an unchangeable unit. 

What is the unit of time? 1s it the measure as represented by 
bars, or is it the beat designated by the figures in the time signa- 
ture? As too many excuses will nullify the purpose for which one 
is framed, so by too many time signatures we confuse the reader 
with what is intended to help him. My first suggestion is, that we 
fix ona quarter note, represented as usual, for the unit, whatever 
the measure. The reason for doingso I will explain later. 

The two simple measures, duple and triple, are amply repre- 
sented by the signatures 2-4 and 3-4: and all 2-8 and 3-8 measures 
should be converted into their simpler counterparts. In the same | 
manner the quadruple measure is best written, 4-4 and the 4-2, and 
4-8 measures treated as obsolete. 

The quarter note best represents the unit of time because, any 
fractions of the beat come under one or more flags, and thus each 
quarter note or groups of fractions thereof, will appear to the eye 
as a unit. 

These flags have been put to a good many uses besides the pur- 
pose for which they are intended, that of distinguishing the note 
values. 

For instance, in vocal scores they are often connected or divided 
to assist the eye to fit the notes to the syllables of the words, al- 
though at the same time they make it almost an impossibility to 
decipher the rhythm. So in instrumental compositions they are 
used to mark the phrases, when there are slurs for that purpose. 
My belief is that these flags should be used to distinguish the beats 
as units, and for that purpose only. For instance in a measure of 
of common time, 

oe oe | | 
the four beats appeal tothe eye‘at once. Suppose we fill the meas- 
ure with eighth notes; connect them into groups of two 
SP es Ewe © ye A 
| -0-0-0,0-0.¢-0-0- 
not into four, 


| -0-9-0-0- -0-0-0-0- | 
| (—  imnemn 

Now if part of the measure be further divided follow the same 

plan thus 


Anaad —" es Ge SEEN 
| e ee oe oe oe Prrrrrrr 
In this way the single fiag covers all the notes belonging to one 


beat, and the secondary flags subdivide the unit. 
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Fractional notes to be detached only when, by reason of rests 
and dots, they are naturally so separated. Proceeding on this the- 
ory, if three notes are found under one flag they form a triplet, 


thus 
2 ' ! 
2) | 
and the much mooted question of dividing notes into thirds is set- 
tled. With this understanding, all the compound measures are 
superfiuous; and should any musical rhythm arise, which needs an 
explicit sign, a slur and a figure will serve the purpose, as it does in 
many instances at present. 
The advantages of this grouping may best be shown by afew 
examples, printed in the usual way and improved. 
Is it duple or triple time ? 
| a ca os mn a | 
| -0-0-0-0-0-6-| 


Either | -— on | or ow i i | 


a | ! | 
-0-0-6-6-6-6- _0-0-0-0-0-0- | 


Are they sextolets or double triplets ? 


~ 


Either! 3 geveseveesda | al | Fictictiens | 


eres re 


3. Is the first groups of notes a triplet or not? Yes, according 
to the flag, otherwise they should be printed 


Ps tee, ae | 
ceoleeeee8 

The maxim should be followed that every measure show its 
nature by the contents; but numberless instances might be pointed 
out, in which this is not the case at present. 

Musical combinations such as occasional duplets, triplets and 
larger groups, are already distinguishable as at present written. 
The difficulty in sight reading as regards time, being a failure to 
grasp the unit of the measure, the above suggestions, tending to 
simplify the process, are easily acted upon, without radically chang- 
ing our present notation. 

Individual taste and traditions must be relied upon to interpret 
the signs for stress, aS we can have no absolute unit for this 
matter. 

However, as pianissimo—pp means soft as possible, and fortisi- 
mo—/f; the reverse, we can dispose with the meaningless signs, ppp, 
pppp, fff and fff. 

As the Italian terms are amply sufficient for all purposes as 
marks of tempo and expression, and are recognized the world over 
as the technical language of music, we may well enter a protest 
against the modern use of explanatory words and sentences written 
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in all the European tongues, compelling a musician to be also a 
master of languages. 

It is seen that most of the improvements are in the shape of 
pruning and readjustments, that in no way upset our preconceived 
ideas of the signs now in use. 

While most of the ideas expressed here are carried out in part, 
by the best editors, yet there is a surprising lack of system in the 
reforms. 

One sign for one purpose should be the motto adopted, and the 
unit of time should be fixed and distinctly marked whatever the 
measure. 

ERNEST WOOLLETT. 


CERTAIN DEFECTS IN CHICAGO SCHOOL MUSIC. 


HERE is reason to think that the present state of music 
in the public schools of Chicago is unworthy the great city 
and the advanced civilization which is here being promoted. 

Influenced by this sentiment, the growth of many years inspection 
of the work, I lately went again to hear and see fur myself if what I 
supposed was true. I found some things to praise and some to con- 
demn. It is very plain that the musical work is better in one re- 
spect than it used to be twenty years ago, better than it was before 
Mr. Tomlins began his epoch-marking work in the city. The sing- 
ing is softer, and there is vastly more attention toexpression. This 
I noticed particularly in the singing of an eighth grade room, re- 
hearsing their music for closing day. Also I noticed that this 
music was from asupplementary set of pieces, not issued by the 
publishing house whose singing books are supposed to be used in 
the Chicago schools. There is a reason why this extra music is nec- 
essary. It is that the books are very, very dull, and while deserv- 
ing, from the standpoint of the pedagogue who has had no ear for 
music or is not obliged to bear it, the songs are very distasteful to 
the children, to such a degree that as one head assistant told me, it 
is quite impossible to awaken any enthusiasm for them. 

In the singing of this eighth grade class there was evidence of 
not a little musical talent and training. One or more of the girls 
played the piano very well; several of the sopranos had excellent 
voices and sang as if used to music at home. Two of the boys played 
obligato parts upon the violin very nicely. 

The soprano part was done with a great deal of spirit. The 
middle parts were sung in a way that sounded as if they had to trust 
to luck in part at least; and in critical passages the intonation was 
by no means clear. Moreover, the phrasing was very, very bad, the 
words being cut off just where the Procrustes bar happened to hit 
them. Betweensyllables, between an article and its noun,—any- 
wherein factthat the melodic symmetry happened tu complete itself. 
Nor even was the melody itself correctly or tastefully phrased in all 
cases, but treated in a happy-go-lucky way, suggestive of want of 
care. The grade teacher conducted the singing with an ampitude 
of baton worthy of Wagnerian opera—I do not mean disrespect, I 
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mean simply that if the pupils had had more inside them they 
would not have needed so much direction from without. 

In the fifth grade the singing was naturally not so good. Here 
and in the primary there did not seem to have been much instruc- 
tion of a valid technical kind. The directions to the grade teachers 
were insufficient even for well trained special teachers of music: 
how much more so for the regular grade teachers without special 
qualification for this work. 

As compared with some reading I lately heard in Boston, this 
work had no standing at all. Besides good part singing in the 
eighth grade I heard in Boston some reading tests in minor, and in 
different ways of representing the minor mode, which few choir 
singers could pass as well as those fifth grade pupils. At this point 
the work was excellent, and the goodness of it was due to the sup- 
eriority of the apparatus in use (Mr. Ripley’s charts and songs) no 
less than to the care with which the work had been done. The Chi- 
cago singing had the advantage in expression. Here I saw distinctly 
the trail of the Tomlins influence. ; 

What music ought to do in the public schools besides its invalu- 
able quality of lightening toil and diverting the mind, is to lay the 
foundation of taste. And this cannot.be done scientifically ex- 
cept through the channel of sense incitation. It is necessary to 
teach the pupil to hear, and to hear accurately; then to translate 
into notation what he has heard. Now this forming of tonal con- 
cepts is performed everywhere imperfectly. The foundation of the 
whole business is harmony, and the first tonal relation should be 
harmonic. I would have the tones of the tonic triad tuned to each 
other by singing them interchangeably in parts, and by holding 
them and listening to their effect. Then add the other triads until 
we have the three leading ones. Perhaps it would be enough at 
first to get the children to sing in thirds and sixths. But harmonic 
exercises should precede much of the melodic treatment of the 
scale, because everything in the scale is determined harmonically, 
and has its meaning from its harmonic relation. In the Natural 
Course Mr. Tapper has some exercises of admirable spirit and con- 
struction, which do a part of this work, and greatly facilitate part- 
singing in the children prepared in them. The Chicago schools are 
entirely without any apparatus of corresponding value. 

At the exercises of the Hyde Park High School in music, lately, 
by Mr. Fairbanks, a series of questions was asked calling for not a 
little musical information and theory. This was well; but the place 
where the Chicago musical instruction breaks down is at the bottom 
and in the grammer grades. Musical perceptions are not properly 
formed. Nothing isexact. No real beginning is made. It is all 
guess, guess. sometimes nearer and sometimes more remote, but 
always guess. 

Now everything in the art of music has its foundation in tonal 
relation, and the superiority of one music over another is merely a 
question of superior and more refined, varied and expressive tonal 
relations. Hence we can never have taste or real musical education 
until we have begun at the bottom and formed the elementary 
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tonal concepts one by one, and then in groups, until we have chords, 
key and transition out between keys. 

What we need is first an adequate apparatus, then well trained 
grade teachers (for they have to do the actual work), and finally we 
will arrive at a goal which we now never reach,—the ability to 
read music accurately and sing it without instrumental aid. Never- 
theless while instrumental aid is to be superfluous, except as in- 
strumental addition and concerted co-operation, I consider it a 
mistake not to have an instrument inthe primary rooms. The 
harmonic perceptions must be formed, and the first step is to hear 
the simplest melody resting upon its harmonic support of chords. 
This is the time when part singing is prepared. The ear is taught 
to hear along with a melody tone, itsimplied harmony. And this 
cannot be done without some instrument to support the chords. 
We are not up to the Salvation Army people who manage to gev 
along with a good concertina, which can be bought at a moderate 
price. In Boston I saw one of the Mason & Hamlin “‘ baby‘, organs 
ina primary room. It was much better than nothing, even if the 
teacher did perform upon it some impromptu variations in Ewings 
harmonies to ‘‘ Jerusalem, the Golden.” 

My opinion is that the music in the Chicago schools ought to be 
placed under some one head, and that head an intelligent, broad- 
minded musical educator. Then, when the high and normal 
schools train their graduates in music, there will be a chance of ac- 
complishing in the different grades results which will be at the 


same time useful, ornamental and artistic. 
M. 


SHOULD CHILDREN STUDY VOICE CULTURE. 


7TVAHIS is a question of much importance and interest and there 

[ seems to be a great diversity of opinion in regard to it, but 

I think that if we look at it in the right way we will all 

come to the same conclusion. A great share of the work of voice 

culture with adults is the correcting of bad habits and bringing 

voices that have been forced and strained back to a natural and 
easy way of singing. 

A preventive is worth much more than a cure and it is my 
opinion that in this light children can safely study voice culture. 
Do not compel them to take upon themselves all the requirements 
which are necessary in the full sense of voice culture, but prevent 
them forming those common bad habits of breathing, tune forcing, 
and the unnecessary straining of muscles. One item of great im- 
portance connected with this subject that should be taken into con- 
sideration is the character of the child’s voice and the manner in 
which he is using it, Children differ greatly in this one thing. 
Some who possess fine voices are found forcing their so called chest 
tones as high as possible, which is ruinous to a chi!d’s voice, if al- 
lowed to continue in that way for any length of time. 

This class of young singers requires the careful attention of a 
competent teacher and should be looked after as soon as possible, 
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while others seems to fall in a natural and easy way of singing and 
require no special attention. Inow have in mind a lady who be- 
gan voice culture with me when not more than twenty years of age; 
she had sung ever since she was a little girl and was allowed to sing 
in church choirs, social gatherings and in fact everywhere where 
music was required, but never was permitted to have instruction in 
voice culture. She had forced her voice in a most cruel manner and 
it was a longtime, nearly forty lessons, before I was able to bring 
her voice back anywhere near the correct way of singing. Thesame 
year a little girl of twenty years came to me forsinging lessons and 
it was very evident from the way she sang that she was on the same 
road to ruin, but in a very few lessons I was able to make her sing 
in a natural and easy way. I would think it wrong to set forth all 
that voice culture means to adults, for children, but simply prevent 
them from singing incorrectly. Teach them a few exercises, a few 
simple and pleasing songs of the best class, and then when they are 
old enough to take upon themselves all that is involved in the great 
study of the voice they will have no bad habits to overcome and 
their progress will be rapid and their voices free from ail impurities 
that come from a long continued practice of bad habits. 

In closing I will give a few ideas on the subject from some of 
the leading vocalists. 

Mr. Joseph Mass:—‘ Singing should commence between the 
ages of eight and ten, according to the development of the child.” 

Dr. Sloman:—‘‘ Let a child sing naturally and freely at any age. 
Begin in earnest at about fifteen.” 

Madame Clara Novello says she ‘‘should advise any girl to be al- 
lowed to sing from earliest childhood naturally but if taught thi 
it should be only after the Italian method of developing the voice, 
gently—never forcing it.” 

Mrs. Haynes:—‘ Girls cannot be taught to early: but this must 
depend much on the health and strength of the child and the capac- 
ity for receiving instruction which should never be given except by 
a competent master. 

The Vocalist. ©. H. PALMER. 


BRAHMS’ FIRST VISIT TO LISZT. 


ORANGE, N. J., U.S. A., May 30, 1889. 

My Dear Colleague:—Your letter of the 15th inst. inclosing the 
two letters of ‘‘ Maestrissmo” Brahms has just been received. I 
thank you kindly and heartily for so kindly and promptly fulfilling 
your promise. ‘The first time I saw Brahms wasin Weimar on Mon- 
day, June 13, 1853, at which time he came from Hamburg in com- 
pany with the violinist Remenyi for the purpose of seeing Liszt and 
securing his influence in the publication of his manuscript. Liszt 
sent us (his pupils) notice that a very talented young composer and 
pianist would arrive on a certain day, and so at the appointed time 
Raff, Klindworth, Pruckner and I went up to the Altenburg. Whep 
we arrived Liszt had not yet made his appearance. A few of the 
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manuscripts of Brahms were lying on the table and the first one I 
took up was the Scherzo, (op. 4?) and I reraember congratulating 
myself that I was not obliged to study and play it from that illegi- 
ble manuscript. In a few moments Liszt came in and after a while 
asked Brahms to play, but the latter objected, saying that he was 
too nervous to play before the Maestro. Liszt took up the piece at 
the top of the pile of manuscripts, which happened to be the 
Scherzo referred to. Then we witnessed one of those amazing feats 
of sight reading for which Liszt was so famous. Not only was his 
mechanism brilliant and perfect, but also his conception, and the 
spirit, life and poetry all were there. I remember how excited we 
were, and Brahms, at that time but twenty years of age, was espec- 
ially enthusiastic. Later on Liszt played his own sonata in B minor. 
This work was yet in MSS, having just been finished. He constantly 
played it to our Weimar visitors, and you know how fond he was of 
it. In the midst of his playing, Brahms, who had been kept awake 
the whole of the preceding night on his journey from Hamburg, 
was so overcome by drowsiness and fatigue, that he fell asleep. Of 
course he was not to be blamed for thus giving way to thedemands 
of exhausted nature, but the situation was none the less awkward. 
If I remember rightly Liszt said nothing about the occurrence but 
I think he took it somewhat to heart. On the next day Brahms 
went to Dusseldorf to see Schumann, and shortly afterwards the 
famous article appeared in Brendel’s ‘‘ Neue Zeitschrift.” 

Again thanking you for your kindness and wishing you a pleas- 
ant sojourn at Wiesbaden, with quick and complete recovery from 
your neuralgia. 

Yours very sincerely. 
WILLIAM MASON. 


THE AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTsS. 


A new musical organization destined to occupy a position of 
wide influence and vast importance in the musical growth of this 
country, has recently sprung into existence and numbers among its 
members nearly all the distinguished organistsin the country. It 
is modeled upon the general plan of the Guild of Organists of Lon- 
don and has been in the minds of several of the leading organists 
formonths. One ofthe aims of the organization is to establish such 
relations between the clergy and the organists as shall be mutually 
helpful in administering to church musical affairs, and shall result 
in giving an added dignity to the office of organist and choir mas- 
ter. Mr. Dudley Buck, the canidate for Honorary President, was 
elected by a rising vote amid unmistakable signs of enthusiasm. 
The other officers are as follows: Gerrit Smith, Warden: Charles 
H. Morse, Sub-Warden; Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, Chaplain; 
Henry G. Hanchett, Secretary: Will Mac Farlane, Registrar; 
Walter J. Hall, Treasurer; Sumner Salter, Librarian: John S. 
Camp, Frank Taft, Auditors. 
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In La Guide Musicale M. Hugues Imbert writes poetically con- 
cerning a performance of Schumann’s ‘ Forest Scenes” by Mlle. 
Clothilde Kleeberg, at the salle Erard, in Paris. He says: ‘‘It was 
only necessary to hear her in order to be charmed and to 
sieze even in their minute shades the beauties of these little speak- 
ing pictures, of which the outlines are filled up with vicissitudes 
comparable to those of a kaleidescope. What speaking action, liy- 
ing, laughing, moves in these scenes so spirituelle and poetic. In 
the Hunter on the Lookout. It is an accumulation of life in 
unique episode where one hears even the detonations of the gun: in 
the “Solitary Flower,” a beautiful song of spring of which the 
melody is lost in the distance; in the ‘Smiling Landscape ” so 
graciously and so lively sketched; in the ‘ Prophetic Bird,” a 
miniature exotic page in which the notes thrown at will give the 
actual image of the bird flying in air; in the ‘‘ Farewell,” which 
brings out a tender farewell to this scene of loveliness. To all these 
Mile. Kleeberg gave an intense life, a signiticance to each note. 
Intent upon the keyboard, she seems to breath out the perfume of 
the melodies which are born under her fairy fingers.” 


Among the novelties lately introduced at Bruxelles was the 
symphonic poem ‘‘ Vyserhad”’ of Smetana. It is a work of a sume- 
what composite style. Very poetic nevertheless, but of which-the 
sense necessarily escapes a public not initiated into the traditions 
which this poem undertakes to illustrate musically. 


ILLINOIS MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The most interesting and successful meeting in the history of 
the Illinois Music Teachers’ Association was held at Galesburg, 
June 20 to 26. Papers were read by a number of leading teachers, 
and a vast amount of music was presented by performers from vari- 
ous places. Chicago naturally figured conspicuously. Among the 
best of the papers, and perhaps among the best ever presented at 
any similar gathering, was one by Mrs. John Vance Cheney, on 
‘*Music in Relation to Life,” a very elegant and thoughtful essay, 
full of delightful enthusiasm for music; also the address of Mr. 
William L. Tomlins, who while supporting his argument by means 
of analogies which would not bear cold-hearted scrutiny, neverthe- 
less carried his audience with him and made a profound impression. 

Among the musical performances were some of rare strength. 
The string quartet of the Northwestern University played a quar- 
tet by Mr. Harold Knapp, the leader, and one by Smetana, and ac- 
companied Mrs. J. H. Jelliff. of Galesburg, in what is said to have 
been a very brilliant and effective performance of the first two 
movements of the Rubinstein Concerto in D Minor, for piano. 
Among the other leading performances were the song recital of Mr. 
Bicknell Young, an organ recital by Mr. Harrison M. Wild. and 
piano recitals by Messrs. Spencer, Liebling and Sherwood—the lat- 
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ter bringing the meeting to a brilliant close. It is likely that some 
of the papers will later appear in our colums. 

The success of the meeting was due to the exertions of an ex- 
ceptionally well selected body of officers, chief of whom were Messrs. 
P. C. Hayden, of Quincy, president; Eliodoro De Campi, vice-presi- 
dent; C. W. Weeks, of Ottawa, secretary; (upon whom the hardest 
work fell) and the program committee, consisting of Messrs. Wm. 
F. Bentley, of Galesburg; A. F. McCarrell, of Chicago; and Allen B. 
Spencer, of Chicago. 


MEETING OF THE M. T. N. A. 


The annual meeting of the Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion will be held in Denver, Colorado, July 7 to 10, when a program 
quite in the usual line will be presented. Naturally, from the dis- 
tance and expense, the attendanceof eastern members will be small, 
although there are many pleasant possibilities mentioned in the: 
advance announcement. Fares from Chicago or St. Louis to Den- 
ver and return are placed at one full fare and $2. The full fare is 
the regular one and not any temporary reduction. 

The meeting wil] undoubtedly be of interest to the western: 
contingent, but it might easily have been made more effective by 
securing the presence of certain of the more celebrated members 
from Boston and New York,—even if some liabilities for expenses. 
had to be incurred. In the nature of the case it is not every mu- 
sician who feels able to pay out a hundred and fifty dollars in ex- 
penses for the sake; of being allowed to visit Denver and read a: 
paper or play a program, when his doing so will shorten his vacation 
by more than a fortnight. Most of the New York musicians go 
upon their vacations late in June, and some before the middle. 
The date of the Denver meeting postpones this for those who per-- 
mit it, until the middle of July. 








REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


FROM THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
HE SHALL FEED His Fiockx. Trio or chorus for ladies voices. 
W. F. Gates. 8vo. 12cts. 

An easy and moderately effective piece with sacred words. 
OvuR GREAT DELIVERER. Hymnanthem. H. P. Danks. 

A melodious anthem with a pleasing middle part forsolo soprano. 
Quasi popular in character, the melody sounding likea slightly sim- 
plified strain out of one of the older operas of Verdi. 

Lirt YouR GLAD VoIcEs. Easter chorus. W. T. Porter. 

A pleasing march-like anthem available for many occasions. 
Quasi popular. 

WARRIOR’s RETURN MarcH. Piano. H. S. Saroni. 

Well adapted for band use. Not very well written for piano and 
therefore better suited to practiced fingers than to the unpracticed, 
for whom it was perhaps intended. 4th grade. 

‘HARK, HARK MY SOUL.” Anthem. H. W. Fairbank. 

A quasi popular treatment of a beautiful hymn. Some ofthe 

ide 1s are good, but the treatm 2nt is not sufficiently capable. © 


FROM CLAYTON F. SUMMY. 
THE GENEVRA JOHNSTONE BISHOP ALBUM. A collection of songs 
by Nellie Wilkinson Roberts. 
‘*Sing Little Bird.” 
** Unawares.” 
‘“The Old Path.” 
‘¢The Girl I Love.” 


** Lullaby.” 

It is a pleasing indication of progress that the American com- 
poser, and particularly the American woman is trying her hand in 
the smaller forms of composition, where her want of technical train- 
ing does not so much show; and where her innate poetic sense en- 
ables her to give her work a special flavor. The present collection 
of songs, however, besides a number of marked crudities in harmon- 
ies has a few very bad faults. One of the worst of these occur in 
the song ‘‘ Unawares” where at the end of the ninth measure the 
chord of B-fiat is followed by that of A-flat with peculiarly atroc- 
ious fifths between the soprano and bass. In general while some 
rather pleasing melodic ideas occur, the execution is so faulty upon 
the harmonic side as to preclude its use by musicians accustomed 
to the refined progressions of Schubert and other good writers. 

Typographically the collection is gotten out in very nice style. 

FROM THE OLIVER DITSON COMPANY. 
CoLUMBIA COLLEGE SONG Book. 
The latest College Songs and Glees by the Glee Club and 
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students of Columbia College, in New York. Edited by William 
Ballou Donnell, *95, and John Tempest Walker, Jr., ’94. 

This collection is said to embrace the most popular of the 
Columbia songs, to the number of fifty or more. Printed in a neat 
album form. 


FROM LYON & HEALY. 
IN DREAMLAND. A Lullaby by Henry Eames. 

An agreeable little lullaby characterized by some rather unex- 
pected enharmonic changes, which will have to be done with great 
delicacy in order to pass. 

FROM J. FISHER & BRO. 
DELIVER Us, OH Gop. ‘ Diffusa Est.” Trio for soprano, alto and 
tenor. C. Traeger. 50cts. 

Effective for voices. Designed for Catholic use. 

Two SACRED SGNGs. 
Our Father God. (Alto or baritone.) 
Forty-Second Psalm. (Baritone). 
Two rather broad and effective songs available for church use. 


FROM D. APPLETON & CO. 

VOICE-BUILDING AND TONE-PLACING. Showing a new method of 
relieving injured vocal chords by tone-exercises. By H. Hol- 
brook Curtis, Ph. B., M. D., New York. D. Appleton & Co., 
1896. 16mo, cloth, pp215, $2.00. 

This little work, dedicated to Jean De Reszke, contains a num- 
ber of photographs of the vocal chords in action and otherwise, and 
chapters upon the following topics: The Origin of Music: The An- 
atomy and Physiology of the Larynx: Respiration: The Vocal Re- 
sonators; Tone and Uvertones: The Registers of the Human Voice: 
Tone-Placing: Voice Building: Voice Figures. 














ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘“What is meant by the German Method in piano teaching? 1 
do not find any publication giving such a thing. What is it ?” 

By German method is meant the method or methods commonly 
used in Germany. In piano teaching these are based uniformly 
upon five finger work, plenty of scales and arpeggios unaccented 
and without any kind of musical treatment, (although some 
teachers require staccato practice at times) and plenty of etudes. 
In short, tradition and routine at their glorious best. The result 
is too often monotonous and unmusical playing, and in whole con- 
servatories they are without one single good player among the 
students, except when they have the good luck to get a genius 
or an American student taught upon a different system. German 
method is too much upon the idea that the chief end of the piano 
playing man is to perform five finger exercises and passages, while 
melody playing and expression are thought to come ‘‘ by the grace 
of God *—which they do, but only when prompted by capable min- 
isters. The Stuttgart is perhaps the most striking illustration of 
this method at its extreme. A person might be made to go through 
this school and still play not badly; but it would be owing te the 
musical quality of the teacher and the player, and in spite of the 
book. 


* 
* * 


‘* Why do you object to the use of German or French words in 
public singing ?” 

I do not object to the use of these or any other languages in 
public singing, wherever a majority of the audience understand the 
language selected. My position is that the words of song are, the- 
oretically, at least, the occasion of its being, and the explanation of 
its peculiarities. The music is intended to carry out and intensify 
the text. When the text is given in a language unknown to a ma- 
jority of the audience, or, (which iseven worse) when the works are 
indistinctly delivered, this excuse of the song fails, and just so much 
of its beauty is lost. Moreover, there are many singers without 
voices of phenominal purity and beauty, who nevertheless have so 
much musical feeling and intelligence that their singing is delight- 
ful when you know what it is about. When asinger ‘‘ executes” a 
song in an unknown tongue, she renders her voice a mere instru- 
ment, and if the voice is good enough and well trained, this also 
will be pleasant; but if as usual her vocal technic is imperfect, she 
has merely given up a part of the elements by means of which she 
might have made an effect. 








FRAULEIN MELANIE VON WIENZKOWSKA. 


TARAULEIN MELANIE VON WIENZKOWSKA, of Vienna, 

has decided to locate in America, making her home in New 

York. This distinguished woman has been for the past six 

years the principle preparer of piano pupils for the famous Theodor 

Leschetizky; taking upon herself this important position at the 

master’s invitation, after having studied under him for three years. 

During her residence in Vienna, Fraulein Wienzkowska has pre- 

pared more than two-hundred pupils for Leschetizky, besides a large 

number of students who have pursued under her their entire musi- 
cal education. 

As achild of great talent she studied under Joseph Wienicawski, 
and has played in all the capitals of Eu- 
rope, winning for herself a place that is 
eminent. 

No experience a pianist can have sur- 

passes that of performing with the Vienna 

Philharmonic Orchestra under Hans Rich- 

ter. Of Frl. Wienzkowska, Richter says: 

‘*Highly honored Fraulein, to give you 

an excellent recommendation is indeed 

easy and also is a most pleasant task for 

me. Ihave repeatedly had the pleasure 

of inviting you to take part both in the 

Philharmonic and in the Gesellschafts 

concerts and always I have enjoyed your 

FRAULEIN MELANIE von exceedingly artistic performances. Not 

WIENZKOWSKA. only, however, as a virtuoso and master of 

your art have I the pleasure to know you, the progress my daughter 

has made under your instruction has fully confirmed me in my high 

opinion of you as a musician of finest esprit and taste, and also a 
representative of a most solid school.” Signed. 

Royal Imperial Court Director. HANS RICHTER. 

Also Professor Leschetizky writes a generous and unrestrained 

letter, saying: ‘It gives me especial pleasure herewith to declare 
Frl. Mélanie von Wienzkowska to be one of my best pupils and one 
of the most excellent representatives of my system. She has fully 
made her own my method and my principles of touch, technic, and 
mode of presentation (Vortragsweise). Her success as a piano vir- 
tuoso and teacher is eminent. I trust it may follow her wherever 
she may have an opportunity to exercise her two-fold qualifications. 
Where, as in the case of Frl. Wienzkowska, true talent is combined 
with absolute knowledge and ability,the most brilliant results must 
follow. These lines, though few, are written with the hearty wish 
that they may be of use to my young friend and pupil in her posit- 
ion as teacher and artist. THEODOR LESCHETIZKY.” 





SCHOOLS. 





THE CENTRAL SCHOOL | BEETHOVEN READINGS 


MUSICAL ART. ANALYTICAL RECITALS 


OF 


PIANOFORTE COMPOSITION, 


DR. HENRY G. HANGHETT, Director, 


226 Hancock Street, 
BROOKLYN. - - - - NEW YORK. By Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, 
(Branch in New York City.) 
fiddress 148 Fifth Avenue, 
Founded for the Study of Music as a 

Language First, and of Technique , 
~ —~New York City. 
as a Means of Interpretation. 








ssjMISS_MARIE_ BENEDICT. 
= — 





ee Sthdents’ and Artists’ Planoforte Lecture becitals..... 


In addition to thelartist lecture recital, which has become so essential 
feature of the winter entertainment force, Miss Benedict makes a spevialty, at 
schools and colleges, of the students’ program; designed to prove to pupils the 
truth that there are tothem unexplored fields of beauty in much of their own 
easy music, thus leading them to more artistic ideals, and broader and more 
thorough development. Composed for the most part of teaching pieces of 
varying grade (but having genuine concert works as opening, central and clos- 
ing numbers) it affords a practical object lesson in the benefit and pleasure to be 
derived from more thorough, persistent study of any one compcsition than tke 
average pupil is willing to give: and so, stimulating his interest and ambition, 
strikes at the heart of a difticulty felt by every earnest teacher. As in the pro- 
gram of standard concert numbers mentioned above, each composition is pre- 
faced by a few words concerning its historic or imaginative interest, the exter- 
nal causes, or personal experience of the composer which give it birth; and, in 
the students’ pieces, with brief reference to the construction, and to the kinds 
of touch necessary for the best interpretation. 

The artist lecture recital numbers are carefully selected from the most 
noble, sparkling and beautiful concert works. The aim is always to emphasize 
the truth that, in all genuine music, there is, beneath its outward, technical 
form, a living glowing spirit; the ideal of the composer speaking directly to the 
listener; and thus to place the art in closer contact with students, and with the 
uninitiated as well. 

Special rates are offered for both evenings, but either program is given 
singly, when desired. ADDREss: BRIDGPORT, CONN. 














MUSIC 


AUGUST, 1896. 


PHOTOGRAPHED VOICE PRODUCTION. 


P on the top floor of Hamilton hall, Columbia College, 
New York, is a large corner room, where two scien- 
tists have been at work two years investigating Voice Pro- 
duction. Perhaps a dozen so-called authorities have given 
their views regarding the mechanism of the human voice, 
and the various differences in their written opinions have 
been the means of putting people in an unsettled state, for 
hardly any two agree in even the broader principles. On 
one hand an authority on anatomy sets forth his facts cor- 
rectly, but with nonchalance tramples on the laws of acous- 
tics so dear to the physicist who in his turn, ignores anat- 
omy. The desire to unite knowledge of anatomy and of 
acoustics on this subject, has led Doctors Hallock and Muckey 
to unite forces in what they agree should be a strictly scien- 
tific experimental investigation, which they hope will help 
towards answering certain questions. In order to prove 
their theories they have put their results in black and white. 
In other words, photography cannot lie, and this mode has 
furnished the desired proof. 

Dr. William Hallock was born at Milton, on the West 
bank of the Hudson, of old Quaker stock. In 1879 he 
graduated from Columbia college, receiving the Fellowship 
in Wiirzburg in Bavaria, receiving his Ph. D. in 1881, and 
acting as assistant in the Physical Labratory in the year 
1881 and 1882. 

Before leaving Germany he was appointed physicist on 
the United States Geological Survey, where he served until 


November, 1891, when he took charge, as assistant, of the 
Copyright, W.S. B. Mathews, 1896. 1 
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Astrophysical Observatory of the Smithsonian Institute 
under Prof. S. P. Langley. In March, 1892, he was ap- 
pointed at Columbia Adjunct Professor of Physics, and thus 
served only about ten months at the Smithsonian. While 
on the United States Geological Survey he was two years 
Professor of Physics at the Corcoran Scientific School, and 
three years at the College of Pharmacy, receiving on leav- 
ing for New York the honary degree of Phar. D. Dr. Hal- 
lock has spent three summers in the Yellowstone Park, in- 
vestigating the Hot Springs, Geysers and water conditions in 
general. He isa member of the Philosophical Society of 
Washington, the New York Academy of Science, and the 
American Dialect Society. He has a well known fad which 
is the history of art. 

Dr. Floyd S. Muckey was born in the state of Minnesota. 
Before studying medicine he took courses at several schools 
and the State University of Minneapolis. After afour years 
course at McGill Medical College, Montreal, he studied 
three years for his special work on throat and nose, Dr. 
Muckey settled in Minneapolis, where he had a successful 
practice; but at the end of eight years came to New York in 
order to better pursue his investigations in science. His 
study of the vocal chords and the adjacent parts of the 
larynx led to the discovery of the action, which is so impor- 
tant in the proper mechanism of the voice, i. e., the rotation 

of the arytenoid cartileges, and the conse- 
quent shortening of the chords and also the 
lessening of the width of the vibrating 
parts of the chords in raising the pitch. 
No record has ever been made of this be- 
fore, so that Dr. Muckey may claim to 
be the first to discover this action. 

The theory of the two doctors can per- 
haps be explained in this way. Every 

Resonatorangd note has a particular volumeof air which, if 
Manometric Capsule. properly enclosed, is capable of vibrating 
in perfect sympathy with that noteonly. A hollow sphere of 
metal, say three inches in diameter, with a circular opening 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, will contain an amount 





- 
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of air suitable to vibrate in sympathy with some note lying 
somewhere about middle a on the piano. This vibration of 
the air ‘n sympathy with a source of sound (fork or string) 
is called a ‘ resonance,”’ 
and the sphere is called a 
‘¢resonator.” The reson- 
ator is then said to ‘‘re- 
spond’ to such a note. 
Such a resonator can be 
used to detect the presence 
of its note in any complex 
sound, If its note be pres- 
ent it will ‘‘ respond,’’ and 
the vibration of the air in 
it can be detected either 
with the ear or by mechan- 

Frout View of Resonators. ical devices. For example: 
Suppose a kettle-drum be made air tight and connected with 
a gas pipe, and a burner be placed on the other side so that 
the gas on its way to the burner passes through the drum 
behind the skin. Evi- 
dently if we strike the 
drum the flame will 
jump. In fact the jump- 
ing of the flame will re- 
port the motions of the 
drum head. Such an 
instrument would be a 
gigantic ‘* manometric 
capsule,’’ which in prac- 
tice is from one to one 
and a half inches in di- 
ameter. 

If now we place such a little drum in the side of a re- 
sonator opposite the opening, its little flame becomes a tell- 
tale on the air in the resonator, for the instant the air re- 
sponds to a note it moves the little drum head back and forth, 
and makes the little flame jump. Now Doctors Hallock and 
Muckey say that when this flame is jumping they know that 








General View of Voice Analyzer. 
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the note corresponding to their resonator is being suunded 
within its hearing. When a good fork, or an organ pipe 


is sounded, the note is ‘‘pure”’or 
‘‘simple,” that is, there is only 
one pitch present. If, on the 
other hand, a string be sounded 
with a bow near the end of the 
string, these scientists get a note 
that is ‘‘rich,’’ ‘*full,’? complex, 
the:‘timbre’’is entirely different. 
This is due to the fact that the 
string is vibrating at many rates 
at once, is giving out notes of 
many different pitches. These 
notes are, however, all in pure 
harmony with the lowest or 
Manometric flames of a fundamen- ‘‘ fundamental’’ notes and hence 
asitland seven partials, produee the pleasing harmon- 
ious effect. These higher notes are called ‘‘ over-tones ”’ 
or ‘*harmonics.’’ These harmonics should undoubtedly be 
present in the singing voice, to give it richness and quality, and 
they must be present if the singer 
wishes to articulate. <‘‘Bricks 
withoutstraw”ischild’splay com- 
pared with articulation without 
over tones. A full, rich bass voice 
singing ah or base ¢ wouldhave 
as over-tones middle cand g, 
treble c, e, g, b, flat and high ce, 
and possibly others even higher 
still. The investigators of whom 
I am speaking have a set of 
resonators attuned to these eight :, 
notes, each having its manometric ne 
capsule, and its little tell-tale nel 


flame. A singer seated before Manometric flames of a fundamen- 
: : tal and seven partials. 

the apparatus sings bass candim.- (See note at end i art icle.) 

mediately sees, from the action of the flames what over-tones 


are present and how strong they are. By a special device of 
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a rotating mirror one is enabled to see the jumping of the 
flames very clearly. In order that there may be no question of 
what one sees, these sci- 
entists actually photo- 
graph the jumping 
flames while the note 
is being sung, thus prac- 
tically photographing 
the guality of the note. 
The desire of these 
doctors is to photo- 
graph in this way as 
many voicesas possible, 


Manometric flames of a fundamental and seven cen eee a 
partials. (See note at end of article.) pI eferable good ones, 


and at the same time to study the use made by each singer 
of his vocal chords, the resonant cavities of the mouth, and 
especially of the nose. In this way they hope ultimately to 
scientifically settle some 
vexed questions, espec- 
ially about the muscles 
of the larynx and the 
soft palate. All ready 
several well known sing- 
ers have visited the Phy- 
sical Labratory of Col- 
umbia College, and had 
their‘‘C”’ photographed, 
and dozens of negatives 
bear witness to the entire 
feasibility of the inves- 
tigation. In time the result may be such that a church com- 
mittee will select the choir from the voice photographs 
submitted by the various candidates, or the voice photo- 
graphs will replace the present representations of the prima 
donna in her most ‘‘ fetching gown.”’ 

Koenig of Paris has perfected the system of resonators 
for the analysis of sound, and has a sct valued at $10,000. 
Koenig and especially Helmholtz of Berlin have made 
many and beautiful investigations upon the analysis of sound, 











Photographing Vocal Chords. 
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but they have been forced to rely upon what they thought 

they heard, holding the resonantor in the ear, or upon what 

‘ they thought they saw, observing 
the jumping flames in the mirror. 
Doctors Hallock and Muckey have 
improved the combination of res- 
onator and capsule, and _photo- 
graphed the jumping flames so there 
can be no doubt as to what over- 

Vocal Chords. Low Notes. tones are present, and how strong 

they are. Their object is to discover the proper method 

of voice production, and they intend to photograph as many 

voices of acknowledged superiority 

as possible, also to get as many 

more photographs of poor voices. 

By a comparative study of these 

two series they expect to discover 

the peculiarities of a good voice. 

Then they can say to a speaker or 

a singer, ‘* When you can produce vocal Chords. High Note. 

a note which has those characteristics, you are producing 

correctly, and only then.”’ 

Again, when they have found the 
good Voice Production, they will 
study the mechanism thereof as 
compared with that of bad produc- 
tion, and discover the proper me- 
chanism, and how to teach it prop- 
erly, either in singing or speaking. 

High Note; Cartilages Apart Every throat has a good sized or- 
chestra, and the proper training of the various parts and the 
functions of the various members has been a question of 
great complexity. 

Incidentally the whole question of articulation in man, 
and the lack of it in beast, as well as the phonetics of the 
philologist, come directly within the scope of such an invest- 
igation as these scientists are making. 

For example: Why a certain vocal sound changes and how 
it changes in the development of a race language, must have 
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its cause in the cavities aud muscles used to produce it, and 
in their changes as their anatomy 
varies, 

In the investigations of these two 
scientists it will be seen that Com- 
parative Philology and Compara- 
tive Anatomy meet on the common 
ground of Physical investigation 


Low Note; Cartilages Together. 
Cleveland, O. Rosa BELLE Hott. 





(NOTE:—The illustrations of the manometric flames on pages 
336 and 337 show the fundamental tone at the bottom. The over- 
tones follow the same order in all thecuts. At bottom the funda- 
mental. Then the 8th, 2nd, 7th, 3rd, 6th, 4th, and 5th, the latter 
being the topmost. The scale of the illustration as printed isa 
little too much reduced to show the variations due to individual 
tone qualities, but by the aid of the magnifying glass they will ap- 
pear quite plainly. Epiror MUSIC.) 





RECOGNITION. 





Not that thy spirit now more sweetly wings 
The matin word they once joined to contemn: 
*Tis that they hear thee at thy requiem 
That each in hate a tardy garland brings. 
Buffalo, N. Y. PHILIP B. GOETz. 





THE SONGS OF THE LARK AND THE NIGHT- 
INGALE. 


AS VOICED BY THE POETS. 


With your theme I could o’er mount the lark.—Shakespeare. 
IRDS,—those swift winged messengers of beauty and 


melody, whose kingdom is the air, and earth and sky 
their boundless realm,—may also be regarded as the natural 
poets and choristers of creation. 

While we in deep delight are chiefly drowned by the 
melody of their songs, they also appeal to our hearts in as- 
piration and love; and in spirit, lift us above the sordid 
thoughts and things of earth. On the viewless wings of im- 
agination, the mind is inspired to mount with them the 
vaulted arch into ‘‘the empty, vast, and wandering air,” 
and share with them the ecstacy of flight, and poise and 
swoop, and to their jubilant notes and melodious trills, also 
give significant thought and felicitous expression. 

A mind thus sympathetic and reflective, attuned to 


nature’s harmonies,can with the poet— 


“Think every morning as the sun peeps through 
The dim leafed latticed windows of the grove, 
How jubilant the birds renew 
Their old melodious madrigals of love!” 


“And when we think of this, remember too 
*’Tis always morning somewhere; and above 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore 
‘The birds are singing somewhere evermore.” 


But two of the sweetest songsters in all the world we 
know nothing of practically in this country save by de- 
scription, as they are peculiar only to Europe and England; 
therefore, we are compelled to take their notes at second 
hand. Description, however, could not better suit itself in 
words, as the poets of all the ages have vied with each other 
in portraying and extolling the songs of those immortal 
birds —the Skylark and the Nightingale. 

As voiced by them 


* Their airs are drifting along 
Heavy with odors of song,” 


Copyrighted by Ira Gale Tompkins, 1896. 
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through the echoing corridors of time, and awaking respon- 
sive chords in the hearts of their readers today. 

These immemorial birds have ever been regarded as the 
representative minstrels of the dawn and of the dark,—or 
as the musical heralds of morning and night. And viewed 
in the light of the higher concepts of the mind or with a 
poet’s eye—it may be said that their songs express senti- 
ment and feeling also; and as the song of the nightingale is 
conceived as voicing those delicate sensibilities of the soul— 
love, sorrow, pathos—so may the melody of the lark be in- 
terpreted as symbolizing those inspiring sentiments—joy, 
hope and aspiration. Viewed in this light, there seems to 
be a peculiar appropriateness in the songs of the lark and 
the nightingale to morning and evening. As the song of 
the lark inspires us with hope and joy in the morning of 
life, so in the evening of our days—as Charlotte Smith 


savys—the voice of the nightingale 


** Shall our soft affections move 
And still be dear to sorrow and to love.” 


According to the poets there is nothing so inspiring and 
inspirating as the song gf ‘the lark, the herald of the 
morn,”—as with the resounding melody of his little organ 


he ushers in the dawn of day: 


Lo, here the gentle lark. weary of rest, 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 
And wakes the:morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun ariseth in his majesty; 
Who doth the world so gloriously bebold 
That cedar tops and hills seem burnish’d gold.— Venus and Adonis. 


The mission of the lark is to herald the morn, and to 
rouse from slumber,—in which he sings ‘‘ the resurrection 
and the life,’—the life of day—‘‘of Day the Mighty 


Giver.”’ Therefore it is a delight 


“To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And singing, startle the dull night, 
From the watch tower in the skies, 
Till the dapple morn doth rise.” 


And in a similar vein sings Thomson, poet of the seasons. 
The lark is not only a messenger to man, but he preludes 
and prompts the other warblers of the dawn to renew their 


old melodious madrigals of love and song: 


—‘* The messenger to man 
Ere yet the shadows fly he mounted sings 
Amid the dawning clouds, and from their haunts 
Calls up the tuneful nations.” 
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To a sweet young maiden at morning’s early dawn, 
‘« Whose eyes are steeped in slumber’s holy balm ”’ what 
more delightful awakening could she have than this exquisite 
song of the lark—from Shakespeare—as ‘‘ sung at her cham- 
ber window with the ravishing diversion of a lute:”’ 


Hark, hark ! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phoebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes: 
With every thing that pretty is, 
My lady sweet. arise: 
Arise, arise. 


And again in the Sonnets the lark sings at heaven's gate. 


Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven’s gate: 


Besides Shakespeare, many other poets associate the 
sweet and aspiring song of the lark with heaven and heavenly 
harmonies; as notably Shelley, in his incomparable hymn to 
the Skylark: 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 


Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud; 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 


Of the many profuse strains of unpremeditated art, in- 
spired by this historic and emblematic bird, only occasional 
brief specimens can here be given. And in those quoted it 
will be noticed that though all the angels of light, of hope 
and joy sweep the strings or strike the lyre, their aspiring 
melodies all breathe of the divinity within us, and reach up 
to God and heaven. 


THE LARK A CHORISTER BEFORE GOD’S ''HRONE. 


DAVYTH AP GWILYM: 
Sentinel of the dawning light, 
Reveller of the Spring ! 
How sweetly, nobly wild thy flight, 
Thy boundless journeying; 
Far from thy brethren of the woods alone,— 
A hermit chorister before God’s throne. 
Home and Heaven. 
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Wo. WorpswortH:—The Lark soars but never roams. 
Leave to the nightingale the shady wood, 
A privacy of glorious light is thine, 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with rapture more divine. 


Type of the wise who soar but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home. 


Mrs. Hemans:—Skylark on the wing. 

** Oh, skylark on the wing ! 
Thou bird of joy and light, 
That I might soar and sing 
At heaven’s empyreal height.” 

“ With the heathery hills beneath me. 
Whence the streams in glory spring, 
And the pearly clouds to wreathe me, 
Oh, skylark on the wing !”’ 


Although birds are supposed to personify feeling and 
sentiment, still these, as well as all other ideal qualities or 
attributes, are conceded to be amenable to the law of indi- 
vidual interpretation; according to the true divining rod, or 
intuition of the poet, which still ‘* trembles toward the inner 
founts of feeling.” 

This sentiment is well illustrated ina poem on the ‘‘Flight 
of the Lark,’’ by Robert Buchanan: 


O, loud and clear that ali may hear, 

Rising higher. with “Hark! Oh! Hark!” 

Higher, higher, higher, higher, 

Quivering as the dull read fire 

Of dawn grows brighter,—cries the lark! 
‘* And they who listen, there while he 

Singeth loud of mystery, 

Interpret him in undertone 

With meaning of their own,— 

Measuring his melody 

By their own soul’s quality.” 


A LARK’S FLIGHT. 


O lark! O lark! 
Up, up! for it is light, 
The souls stream out of the dark, 
And the city’s spires gleam bright; 
The worid, the world, is awake again 
In the white and perfect day. 


Nay! nay! descend not yet, 
Bot higher, higher, higher, 
Up thro’ the air and whet 
Thy wings in the solar fire! 
There, hovering in ecstacy 
Sing ‘‘ Myst ce) ry!” 
Soe ee. See Robert Buchanan. 


The song of the lark is entirely different from that of the 
nightingale, as he belongs to the hard bill species or family 
of warblers, whose notes are loud, shrill and clear. He 
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starts from the ground, mounting upward in spiral curves, 
and as he ascends the bright, joyous and hope inspiring 
heavens, his song increases in shrillness and delight, leaving 
behind an undulating wave of melody. As Shelley sings: 


From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 
Higher still and higher, 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 
In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken snn, 
O’er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost fioat and run; 
Like an embodied joy whose race is just begun. 
The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 
Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight, 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 
Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 
Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine; 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 
Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground! 


As the lark ‘‘ like an embodied joy whose race is just be- 
gun,”’ signalizes the diurnal resurrection, so he may be con- 
sidered an emblem of that joyful hope implanted in the soul 
of man, of a race just begun on earth to end in immortality 
beyond the skies. 

Shelley was emphatically the poet of aspiration, and the 
personification of an intense idealism that was always thirsting 
for ‘the far off, unattained and dim;” and for which he 
was constantly and earnestly trying ‘‘ to wreak himself upon 
expression,’’ in his glowing and sublime rhapsodies. 

His very soul was embodied in the exquisite ‘lyrical 
cry ’’ of the skylark; and he could not have been in closer 
touch with his symbol, or eloquent theme, as it is known as 
a matter of fact that the poem was written in the open air in 
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a field near Pisa, while the poet lay upon his back gazing into 
the blue ethereal sky, and listening to the rapturous notes of 
the airy, winged minstrel. Says H. H. Boyesen in an ex- 
cellent paper on Shelley:—‘‘ The aspiring, soaring unsatisfi- 
able part of Shelley’s personality is all embodied in this ex- 
quisite lyric. The bird is to him but a winged symbol of the 
divine unrest that ‘ springs from the earth like a cloud of 
fire ’—that pants for heights unattainable, that rises higher 
and still higher; that scorns the ground, and that tastes the 
rarest and most ethereal joys that earth has to offer.”” The 
sentiment here expressed is further illustrated in connec- 
tion with the song of the nightingale. 

There is an exulting bouyancy, and a sustained energy 
in the song of the lark not recognized in the notes of any 
other bird that flies. From the moment he leaves the ground 
he starts to sing, and even when lost to sight his jubilant 
notes ring out through the vaulted palace of the skies, and 
the sound of his shrilled delight ‘‘ echoes over the blue 
profound.’’ After a little he is seen to descend, his joyous 
carol ringing in our ears, nor does he cease until he strikes 
dull earth 


* Where sweet will his welcome and bed of love be,” 
Were man so enormously endowed in proportion, what a 


marvel of eternal energy he would be! 

This bird of dawn also seems to sing spontaneously with- 
out effort or volition; the notes rippling from his tiny throat 
like pure sparkling water from a spring—or well of har- 
mony—bubbling over pebbles, ‘‘and making sweet music 
with the enamelled stones ” —although in a much louder key, 
that is the sound of the babbling brook. 

The song of the lark also lasts much longer in the season, 
than does the nightingale’s—frequently continuing thro’ the 
summer, and even in bright days in winter their joyous notes 
have been heard. 

Probably one of the sweetest songs ever sung of the lark 
is this by James Hogg—‘‘ The Ettrick Shepherd.’’ 


Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless 
Sweet be thy matin o’er mountain and lea; 
Emblem of happiness 
Blest is thy dwelling place— 
O to abide in the desert with thee! 
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Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Ere in the downy cloud,— 

Love givesit energy—love gives it birth. 
Where on thy dewy wing— 
Where art thou journeying? 

Thy lay is in heaven—thy love is on earth. 
O’er cell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green 

O’er the red streamer that heralds the day— 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 

Musical cherub soar singing away, 
Then when the gloaming comes 
Low in the heather biooms 

Sweet will thy weicome and bed of love be. 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blestis thy dwelling place,— 
O to abide in the desert with thee! 


The voice of the nightingale through all the ages has 
come singing ‘* down the ringing grooves of change.”’ 


“Tell me then who failest never, 
Minstrel of the songs of spring, 
Did the world see ages ever 
When thy voice forgot to sing?” 


The Greeks called the bird Aédon, the singer par excel- 
lence, above all other birds; and also Philomela, that is, 
lover of melody. The simple fact being that the supremacy 
of the song of the nightingale to that of all other birds was 
beyond cavil or dispute, the vocal excellencies of all being 
united in this peerless songster. Buffon, the poet naturalist, 
declares that the entire songs of other birds are but a single 
couplet to that of the nightingale; and that a man cannot be 
properly constituted who is incapable of being impressed by 
his unrivaled melody. 

This estimate may be farther emphasized by the familiar 
lines of Shakespeare: 


The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus: 


Again another ancient writer says:—‘* Can there be a 
man so depraved of judgment as not to take admiration in 
hearing such a melody—such resounding music to issue from 


so small a tube, that human industry cannot approach it.” 


“Through the sleek passageiof her open throat 
A clear unwrinkled song! then doth she point it 
By short diminutives,— 
That from so small a channel should be raised 
The torrent of u voice whose melody 
Could melt into such sweet variety.” 
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And dear old Izaak Walton, has this quaint description: 
‘‘ But the nightingale, another of my airy creatures, breathes 
such sweet loud music out of her little instrumental throat, 
that it might make mankind think that miracles are not 
ceased. He that at midnight, when the very laborer sleeps 
securely, shall hear, as I have very often, their clear, loud 
airs,—their sweet descents, the natural rising and falling, 
the doubling and redoubling of her voice, may well be lifted 
above the earth, and say:—‘ Lord, what music hast thou 
produced for thy saints in heaven, when thou affordest bad 
men such music on earth.’ ”’ 

It has been asserted that the notes of the nightingale are 
so powerful and loud as to be heard fully a mile in extent, 
and Barrington states that notes of the highest pitch are 
heard much farther. 

On a morning in April in a fair locality the listener may 
suddenly hear a startling burst of melody so loud, so sweet, 
so luscious in its superb and thrilling richness, that should 
the auditor ‘* live a thousand vears he never could forget 
a” 

The song of the nightingale, notwithstanding the popular 
belief, is much more commonly heard in the morning, al- 
though the more remarkable in the silence of the night. 
This popular and accepted error led to its name—from the 
Germanic Saxon Wachigal, literally night singer, from Vacht, 
night, and Galan, singer. 

Another popular error, and peculiar to Shakespeare, is 
confusing the sex of the singer, and attributing the song 
to the female; the fact being, as in the case of all other sing- 
ing birds, it is the male, and not the female who sings, al- 
though some instances are on record where the female has 
to some extent been endowed with the gift of song. 

This error probably originated in erronously represent- 
ing the classical bird Philomena, as the female: 


By this, lamenting Philomel had ended 

The well-tuned warble of her nightly sorrow, 

And solemn night with slow, sad gait descended 

To ugly hell; when, lo, the blushing morrow 

Lends light to all fair eyes that light will borrow. 
Shakespeare. 


That great surgeon, John Hunter, accounted for the ex- 
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traordinary power and compass of the nightingale’s song by 
the size and strength of the muscles of the throat, which he 
found much more developed in this than in any other bird. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau in his ‘‘ Confessions’’ states that 
he felt the most enthralling and inexpressable pleasure in the 
song of the nightingale. 

The naturalist and musician, Noel Humphreys, gives this 
graphic description on first hearing the bird:—‘‘I could 
still trace the graceful shape of the overhanging larch, on 
which the delicately formed, silver breasted bird was sitting 
when he first gave forth that glorious gush of exquisite song 
which so astounded me. I never heard such sounds issue 
from the throat of a bird before; occuring in the almost 
darkness of the deepening twilight, just as the moon was ris- 


ing and all other birds were silent.” 
“The bird whose warble liquid sweet 
Rings Eden thro’ the budded glades.” 


Both ancient and modern poets, as well as naturalists and 
philosophers, have vied with each other in their enthusiastic 
enconiums upon the surpassing melody of this Philemon of 
songs. And probably more impassioned verses have been 
written upon this than any other theme under the heavens, 
if we except the universal one, of which this also is a sym- 
bol, and which Shakespeare has expressed in this compre- 


hensive syllogism: 
O most potential love! vow, bond, nor space, 
In thee hath neither sting, knot, nor confine, 
For thou art all, and all things else are thine. 


Also, the number of poets who have been inspired by 
the song of the nightingale; to those who have sung of the 
lark, or any other bird, are probably as ten to one. Among 
the former may be mentioned:-—Chaucer, Spencer, Shakes- 
peare, Jonson, Dryden, Milton, Waller, Dyer, Pope, Gray, 
Thomson, Keats, Shelley, Byron, Moore, Southey, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Campbell, Browning, Tennyson, and many 
more of lesser note, 

‘Lhe nightingale belongs to the soft bill genus or family 
of warblers, whose songs are described by naturalists as 
finely toned, plaintive and mellow. As interpreted by the 
poets the prevailing characteristics of this peerless bird, or 
of his song, are love, pathos, and melancholy. However sen- 
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timent may vary. there can be but little doubt but he sym- 
bolizes the grande passion; at all events that seems to be the 
opinion of the Father of English verse,—good old Chaucer— 
whom Tennyson styles the ‘‘tirst warbler’? as is well illustrated 
in his quaint poem called ‘* The Cuckoo and the Nightin- 
gale.’’ He thus introduces his theme: 


The God of Love--ah benedicite! 
What a great and mighty Lord is he. 


The cuckoo bird is a sort of pirate, a marauder, a free- 
booter in his domestic relations, and does not recognize the 
family tie and the legitimate fruits of love; as these birds 
build no nest of their own, but the female deposits her eggs 
in the nests of other birds, to be hatched out by them; and 
hence this line in Shakespeare: 

‘“*And hateful cuckoos hatch in sparrows nests:” 

And hence also, the word ‘‘ cuckold.” 

In Chaucer’s poem, the nightingale and cuckoo meet in 
the forest and a quarrel ensues. The cuckoo being a heretic 
and a derider of love ridicules the nightingale on the burden 
of his song, which is ‘* Love, Still Love.’ The nightingale 
becomes very much incensed, and says in conclusion: 


* And also would I that they all were dead. 
Who do not think in love their life to lead; 
For who is loath the god of to LOVE obey 
Is only fit to die, I dare well say; 

And for that cause, Osee, I cry—take heed!” 


This quaint poem suggests a very pretty moral to the 
male of the human species,—who might here take a lesson 
in conjugal love and constancy from the birds; and so avoid 
the reproach of the young wife, who said: 


“* My lover is dead :— 
He’s not in the cold, cold ground, 
Nor is he in the deep, deep sea,— 
But he’s dead—for he married me— 
Good-bye my lover—good-bye.” 


And here is another poem inspired by the ‘ love-sick 
warbler,’’ by Mr. Loots, a Dutch poet: 


“Soul of living music teach me,— 
Teach me, floating thus along,— 
Love-sick warbler! come and reach me 
With the secrets of thy song. 


How thy beak so sweetly trembling 
On one note long lingering tries 

Or a thousand tones assembling, 
Pours the rushof harmonies, 
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Or, when rising shrill and shriller 
Other music dies away,— 

Other songs grow still and stiller 
Songster of the night and day. 


Till all sink to silence round thee 
Not a whisper, not a word,— 

Nota leaf fall to confound thee-- 
Breathless all--thou only heard.” 

In their migrations the males generally precede the 
females some ten days or two weeks—during which season 
they are eagerly sought after and captured by the bird fan- 
ciers,—one authority speaking of one of these securing 
seventy birds in one day, when every hedge was vocal with 
the melody of their songs. After pairing they do not make 
as good singers when encaged. . 

The bird is never found in Europe during the winter sea- 
son; but in summer as far north as Siberia and Kamschatka. 
It arrives in England about the middle of April, the time 
rarely varying more than two or three days. 

Pliny and Aristotle state that the first notes of the night- 
ingale are heard with the first appearance of green leaves, 
and that then they sing for ten nights and days without cessa- 
tion or intermission. However this may be, itis in days im- 
mediately preceding pairing that the male puts forth his 
greatest brilliancy of song; altho’ the melodies of his married 
life exceed the notes of all other birds. 

A careful ornithologist and great observer of birds— 
Rev. R. J. Woods, A. M., says: ‘‘I have studied the night- 
ingale carefully for many successive years, and, find that 
there are but two hours in the twenty-four when he is sel- 
dom heard; and these are the hour after midnight and the 
hour after noon. And even then emulation will make him 
respond to a challenge with a burst of brilliant song.” It 
is said, however, that the bird rarely continues in full song 
for more than six weeks, altho’ they have been known to 
sing through May and a great part of June. Probably these 
lines from Shakespeare s sonnets better explain the situation 
than anything else: 


Our love was new and then but in the spring 
When I was wont to greet it with my lays, 
As Philomel in summer’s front doth sing 
And stops her pipe in growth of riper days: 
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Not that the summer is less pleasant now 

Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night, 
But that wild music burthens every bough 

And sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 


Even the sweetest things will pall upon the senses; as our 
author says: ‘‘The sweetest honey is lothesome in its own 
deliciousness, and in its taste confounds the appetite.’’ For 
a long time it was believed that the male sang but to divert the 
female during incubation—‘‘while she in silence sits brood- 
ing.”” But modern naturalists say their songsare the natural 
result of an intense love of harmony, and an ardent spirit 


of emulation: 
** Oh, nightingale! thou surely art, 
A creature of a fiery heart! 
Those notes of thine, they pierce and pierce, * 
Tumultuous harmony, and fierce!” 


The habits and habitat of the nightingale are peculiar. 
Without apparent cause they frequent one county or dis- 
trict in great numbers while in other parts immediately ad- 
jacent none are seen at all. They are abundant in Germany 
and rare in Holland. They are unknown in Scotland, Ire- 
land and Wales save by name; while in England they are 
confined to particular localities, being seldom heard farther 
north than Yorkshire, and in the west avoiding the counties 
of Devon and Cornwall. 

This, some attempt to account for by saying that where 
there are no cowslips there are no nightingales. 

They are also said to sing better in some counties than 
others; and in the city birds brought from Surrey are 
preferred to those from Middlesex. 

While pairing they seek the most secluded places altho’ 
with a cheerful aspect and near water, and permit no intru- 
sion, Their nest is a very slight but picturesque structure 
near the ground, composed of twigs and tufts of grass, ete. 
The female lays from five to six greenish brown eggs, and 
the period of incubation is three weeks. During this time 
they lead a very secluded life,—come and depart singly, and 
it is difficult to detect where they are nesting. 

The nightingale is naturally fond of solitude, as Milton 


says: 


‘As the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in the shadiest covert hid, 
Tunes her nocturnal lays.” 
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The plumage of both males and females is very similar, 
being of a rich ferruginous light brown on the back, get- 
ting rather brighter at the tail, while the general tone of the 
under parts are of a light silvery gray. In general appear- 
ance it much resembles the lark but is somewhat larger— 
being nearly seven inches in length. 

The surpassing melody of this unparalled bird has ever 
been considered difficult if not impossible to describe, and 
naturalists and poets have vied with each other in their en- 
deavor to do so:-—‘‘ The whisper of the nightingale is most 
melodious and delightful;—like the soothing sound of the 
breeze, softly murmuring among the leaves, it goes from 
grave to gay; from a simple sung to a warble most varied; 
and from the softest trillings and swells to languishing and 
lamentable sighs.”’ 

Many naturalists, musicians and poets have tried to for- 
mulate some kind of a musical scale or notation of the night- 
ingale’s song, and altho’ their efforts are exceedingly in- 
genious they are generally regarded as futile. One translater 
gives them thus: 


“Sweet, sweet, jug, jug,sweets sweet jug—pipe rattle,-- 
Bell pipe, swat, swat. swat, swatty,--water bubble— 
Scryty—skeg, skeg, skeg--whitlow—whitlow--whitlow.” 


But their endeavors to reduce the complaining notes to 
writing must always prove more or less abortive, altho’ in- 
dividuals by singing and whistling have even deceived the 
birds themselves by their remarkable imitations. 

Ira GALE TompkKINs. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 

















HECTOR BERLIOZ. 
Aa of a century has passed, since Hector Berlioz, 
one of the greatest musicians of recent times, has 
sunk into everlasting rest. Rest! It was allotted to him 
but once during life, when the great man found a short 
‘period, in his immediate country, which during the greater 
part of his active life, was swayed by the philistinian and 
narrow- hearted spirit of the Juste Milieu. When tired and 
worn, a broken down man, after disappointments and bitter 
experiences of all kinds, he felt his last hour approaching, 
with bitter smiles these words escaped him: ‘‘They will 
now, to be sure, produce my works.’’ And they have been 
produced, and again and again reproduced with increasing 
enthusiasm even in France, where during the lifetime of the 
great man the leading critic, Scudo in the ‘* Revue des Deux 
Monde’? was permitted to say: ‘‘The Chinaman who dur- 
ing his leisure hours amuses himself with the sound of the 
tam-tam, and the savage who works himself into a frenzy 
by rubbing together two stones, make the kind of music that 
Berlioz composes.” Germany has always shown better 
appreciation of this foreign composer, but in spite of the 
honors that here were heaped upon him, in spite of the 
influential supporters that arose to his aid, there were not 
wanting voices to adopt the tone of Scudo, and when a 
prominent German court conductor gave forth the verdict: 
‘‘Berlioz is simply a fool,’’ the critical organs of importance 
and influence in speaking of the works of the great com- 
poser merely varied the theme. In Germany a better 
understanding of the efforts of the French composer was to 
be expected, for in Beethoven’s greatest compositions were 
to be found the land marks from which Berlioz started 
forth on his labors, and here the movement created by him 
was born and came to its final issue. 
In a certain sense Berlioz may be regarded as a German 
artist, for generally one no longer scruples to class him 
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with Liszt and Wagner, as one of the founders of the new 
romantic German musical tendency. Without any question, 
Berlioz is entitled to claim for himself the merit of being 
the first who worked in this direction, but at the same time 
it must not be overlooked that he built upon German tra- 
dition, and that in Germany more than anywhere else he 
found the soil prepared for his labors. 

Nevertheless, without Richard Wagner the efforts of 
Berlioz would probably have remained fruitless, and without 
Liszt and his devoted endeavors Richard Wagner as well as 
Berlioz would in all likelihood never have attained recognition 
and importance, and the ideals to which they aspired would 
never have come to a triumphant dawn. It was a remark- 
able dispensation of fate, that these three men should meet. 
Differing in their countries, their birth, their views of life 
and of the world, as well as in social position, they rather 
seemed destined for everything else than for united labors. 
Berlioz the full blooded Frenchman, Wagner, the thorough 
German, Liszt the cosmopolitan, the one a Voltairean free- 
thinker, the second a philosopher of the Schopenhauer 
school, the last a Catholic from principle and unshaken 
belief; and they differed no less in their political creeds than 
in their confessions of faith. Berlioz who had step by step 
to battle for his existence, remained until the end of his life 
an enthusiastic Bonapartist; Wagner had taken part, during 
the year 1848, in the barricade fights at Dresden, and for a 
long time was compelled to lead the unsettled life of a fugi- 
tive, finally becoming it is true the preferred favorite of the 
genial unfortunate king, Louis II. of Bavaria; and Liszt to 
be sure, in that year of revolution, distributed in Vienna 
money and cigars to the fighters for liberty at the foot of 
barricade defended by the basso Karl Formes, but 
directly after found his way in the most easy manner into 
the salons and courts of princes, where, as the spoiled 
favorite of the women and of the great of this world, he 
went through this life, free and devoid of care. Intimate 
personal relations between Berlioz and Wagner were never 
established,much less anything like a mutual] understanding. 
This as it appears was the fault of both, although Berlioz, 
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governed as he was by his bitter feelings, and persisting in 
seeing a rival in his fellow worker, probably contributed 
most to this state of affairs. 

Wagner at least seemed to have attempted some 
advances; he sent to the French master one of the first copies 
of the Tristan score that appeared in print, with this 
dedication: 

‘A Roméo et Juliette’ 

‘¢ Tristan et Isenit,” 
but weeks elapsed, before Berlioz even took notice of the 
present. One forenoon in the year 1855, while the French 
composer was staying in 
Weimar, Liszt produced 
‘‘Lohengrin”’ before his 
friend. Berlioz sat in the 
theater box intently read- 
ing the score. At the 
swan scene, however, he 
violently closed the book 
and hurried away, as is 
reported, to recover from 
the effects over a bottle 
of wine. Ona later oc- 
casion at Weimar, he list. 
ened to the production 
until the end, but Liszt, 
with his characteristic self 
irony, gives it as his opin- 
ion, in one of his letters 

anion enone. to his annonymous female 
friend in Brussels, that Berlioz’s appreciation of the work 
was about equal to that existing between the two ladies 
who had played such an important role in his own life 
and love romance, Nelida (Countess D’Agoult) and the prin- 
cess Wittgenstein. 

A rivalary between Berlioz and Richard Wagner was 
excluded through their specific artistic endowments; the 
French composer saw himself forced into the symphonic 
field, and Wagner, from the time of his earliest effort upon 
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the stage, recognized this as the field assigned to him. 
Between the two, the one the greatest symphonist, the other 
the greatest musical dramatist of our time, there appeared 
the most highly gifted piano interpreter, Liszt, as the natural 
mediator, who has accomplished the mission assigned him by 
fate with an unselfishness, a chivalry, a nobility of mind, 
such as we hardly meet again in history. 

Though Berlioz was an older friend, Liszt could not 
repress his interest for Wagner, and even less could Wagner’s 
friendship cool his feelings for Berlioz. United these three 
great men have brought about the immense change in modern 
musical life, which, emanating from Germany and beginning 
about the middle of the century, is acknowledged to-day 
everywhere as an established condition. For this innovation 
the shibboleth ‘‘Music of the future,’’ had been at that time 
invented, or as a somewhat different meaning became 
attached to this term after Wagner’s first writings, the term 
‘Programme music’ was devised ; such designations hardly 
appear intelligible to us to-day, for the erstwhile music of 
the future, has long since become the music of the present, 
and to-day we not only hear but also understand a symphonic 
composition;—one need only think of the funeral march in 
Wagner’s ‘‘Gotterdaemmerung,’’ representing to us the 
entire course of a hero’s life, without it being necessary for 
us to have an explanatory text. Programme music, if we 
may be permitted to use the ominous term, has in fact 
always existed as long as there have been symphonic com- 
posers, and one of the greatest programme musicians of all 
time has been our great Beethoven, who had already created 
‘‘Eroica’”? and the ‘‘Pastoral Symphony” before bis 
celebrated ‘‘Ninth.’’ In time the appreciation for 
symphonic compositions became more general, and it often 
happened that where the masters had omitted a name, the 
people supplied one of their own accord; for instance, 
they attributed a ‘*Moon-light’’? sonata to Beethoven, and 
to Mendelssohn a ‘Scotch’? Symphony. Even the com- 
poser who most energetically protested against this attach- 
ment of a specific programme text, Robert Schumann, was 
compelled—we need only recall the ‘‘Rhenish symphony”’ 
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or the Rhine Journey—to submit to the imposition. 
Really the whole thing is simply an empty play of words, 
and no one recognized this better than Berlioz, who in a 
note to the second edition of the ‘‘Damnation of Faust,”’ 
declared that the addition of a programme text was rendered 
a necessity, solely caused through the lack of independent 
imagination by the general public. What Berlioz, like 
Liszt and Wagner, desired was the uplifting of music from 
the dreary formalism into which it had declined, and in 
which it threatened to degenerate into a meaningless note 
play, an uplifting of music indeed through infusion of 
intellectual qualities, so that in common with its sisters, 
Poetry and the Plastic Arts it should be able to embody an 
artistic thought, (not a poetic one, as has often been con- 
fusedly and illogically maintained). In its immediate and 
pure form, that is, as instrumental music, the art of music 
is able to awaken in us sentiments and feelings; from these, 
however, ideas and successions of images may be developed, 
and within certain bounds at least also thoughts and trains 
of thought. In this direction, starting from Beethoven’s 
great symphonic creations, and above all his magnificent 
‘“‘Ninth,’’ were the efforts of the French artist directed. 
Master of instrumentation, he first perfected orchestra body, 
not by means of inventing new instruments, but rather by 
bringing old and half forgotten ones such as the English 
horn and the percussion instruments into recognition and 
acceptance, and helped to bring the principle of polyphonism, 
that is the independent management of the instrumental 
parts, to its proper estimation. Thus hecreated for himself 
an instrumental body and a musical language, in a perfection 
as had never been attained before. Then c.me his concert 
overtures: ‘*Waverly’? and ‘‘The Vehmic Judges,” to 
which were added, ‘*King Lear,’’ ‘‘The Corsair’? and ‘Red 
Robert. ”? 

These works were as yet more or less in the old form, 
but in the ‘*Symphonie fantastique’’ the genius of the artist 
broke through the trammels of convention, with such a 
vivid burst of the language of the emotions as is only 
possible in music. In order to intensify the characteristics of 
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this musical language the direct association of poetic speech 
was necessary, and this principle was realized in the 
dramatic symphony ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ with its inter- 
wingling of choruses from the Shakespearian text, and 
similiarly in the dramatic legend ‘‘The Damnation of 
Faust.’ 

And again when he showed himself as pure symphonist, 
as in his ‘‘Harold in Italy,’’ and likewise in his 
ecclesiastical compositions, the deeply moving ‘‘Te Deum” 
and the no less profoundly affecting ‘‘Requiem Mass,’’ his 
music also breathes dramatic force and vigor. In his stage 
works proper he appeared, however, more as reforming 
than reconstructing, thus remaining in decided opposition to 
Wagner in preserving the vld form, and seeking rather to 
infuse it with new spirit and life. What a living force 
dwellsin his dramatic creations, was shown in the success 
which already years ago, in the very period of the triumphant 
advance of the Wagnerian music dramas, greeted his 
‘Cellini’? in Germany, and which recently has been repeated 
in his ‘‘Trojans.’’ His charming spirited musical comedy, 
‘‘Beatrice and Benedict’? (after Shakespeare’s ‘+*Much ado 
about Nothing’’) unfortunately saw in Germany, and in 
Germany alone, but a few sporadic performances (in Baden- 
Baden 1862, and in Weimar, 1863.) 

In regard to what Berlioz strived for, and concerning 
his tragic fortunes, he himself gives the best description in 
his ‘Confessions of Faith,’’? addressed in the year 1853 to 
Prof. Lobe in Leipzig. ‘+Music,’”? he says here in words 
that twenty five years after his death, must be read with a 
certain melancholy, ‘‘Music is the most animated, the 
greatest and the most pvetic of all the arts. She should 
also be the most unrestrained, but unfortunately as yet she 
is not. Hence the troubles of artists, their misunderstood 
sacrifices, their disgust, their hopelessness, Modern music, 
real music (not the courtesan who is to be met under this 
name) can be compared to the antique Andromeda, On 
the shores of a boundless sea, whose waves are constantly 
breaking over her beautiful feet, fettered to a rock, she 
waits for the conquering Perseus; who is to rend asunder 
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her chains and destroy the monster Convention, whose jaws 
threaten her with their poisonous breath. But I believe 
the monster is getting old. His limbs are becoming lame, 
his fangs are loogening, his claws are becoming blunt. His 
ungainly paws slip from Andromeda’s rock, and _ he sinks 
back into the abyss. The satyrs in the caverns laugh at 
the fiery impatience of Perseus to liberate her. But in 
vain they call out ‘‘You fool, leave her in her chains.’’ 

Translated from ‘‘Ueber Land and Meer.” JOSEPH TROSTLER. 





REMEMBERED JOYS. 


There are some sounds so sweet, 
(Ah, maiden fair.) 

That mind and heart attuned 
To strain so rare, 

So rapturous, ever greet 

As discords narsh all other sounds. 


Some days they were so bright 
(Thou ’lt not forget.) 
That dark years are illumined: 
While shineth yet 
The radiance of a light 
That glows while blackest shade surrounds. 
ELIZABETH K. REYNOLDs. 


UNIVERSITY WORK IN MUSIC. 


NIVERSITY work is specialized work. The tendency 

to specialization is a growing one, manifesting itself 

more and more strongly as well in professional as in under- 

graduate life, in both of which it has greatly advanced 

knowledge of the various sciences and mastery over the 
laws of nature, 

But while promotion of general culture in the individual 
student is not the distinctive purpose of university residence, 
the inevitable effect of sending a man of brains for a pro- 
longed stay at a seat of learning is to broaden his views and 
enlarge his intellectual horizon; moreover there is evidence 
enough that general culture is not disparaged by university 
authorities, in the growing enthusiasm for the extension 
idea. University extension, if it signifies anything, means 
that those who are leaders in the world’s thought desire to 
increase the general culture of those whose perhaps very 
humble specialties are cramping end narrowing their iniel- 
lectual life—for there are mechanical and trade, as well as 
professional specialties. 

The specialized courses of the university must be founded 
upon a broad sub-stratum of general culture in the commu- 
nity; just as the advanced work of the original investigator 
in any field of higher scientific research must be based upon 
the intelligent and appreciated support of a considerable 
body of specialists in that department of learning. Papers 
on abstruse points in comparative philology are not read 
before district labor unions, nor are researches in embryology 
published in Choctaw. In the nature of the case qualified 
followers are essential to leadership. It is its constituency 
that determines what shall be the grade of work in any uni- 
versity, and when and how far the standards of admission 
and graduation may be advanced. All the money in the 
world would not suffice to establish an Oxford in Labrador 
within the present century. 
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A demand for university work in music is making itself 
heard. A number of high-grade institutions have made some 
response to this demand, and several of our universities (at 
least so called) have now among their departments fully 
organized schools of music. Where the university has but 
a single professor in this department he usually devotes him- 
self to teaching the theory of musical composition to a beg- 
garly handful of students; and where there is a school of 
music it is generally found to be in its plan a duplicate of 
the special schools of the art rather than a high grade insti- 
tution offering advanced courses to the graduates of the 
conservatories and musical departments of secondary schools, 
and setting the pace for them by its standards of admission. 
Of course the reason for the plan adopted is not far to seek 
in either case. Thesingle professor usually has no worthy 
endowment with which to work, even if his ideals were the 
wisest and highest; and, in common with the organiz:d_ uni- 
versity music school, he has no constituency worthy of the 
name prepared to support real university work in music. 
This is true even if we consider those higher institutions of 
learning intended for women, or for both sexes; and doubly 
true in relation to the cl¢éntele of the universities for men 
only. 

It is safe enough to assert that muse has been very little 
studied in America. There are, it is true, music teachers 
of every grade up to the very highest; and schools may be 
found in every part of the land in whose curricula music is 
included. The young lady of the middle or upper class 
who has never had music lessons, su called, would indeed be 
difficult to find. But when we come to examine the work 
undertaken by these schools and private teachers we find 
that it is not music, but the technical mastery of some mu- 
sical instrament—usually the piano, organ, or violin—or of 
the singing voice that they have set themselves to impart. 
More or less knowledge of music must inevitably be ac- 
quired by those who study singing or some musical instru- 
ment, because music is the material with which teachers of 
those subjects are obliged to work, and the native gift of 
appreciating it is very widely distributed; but the evidence 
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is overwhelming that the deliberated study of music as an 
art has been neglected—almost ignored—that intelligent con- 
noisseurs of fine composing are in ridiculously inadequate 
proportion to either the teachers or nominal students of the 
art, and that there is an ignorance of music on the part of 
cultivated men which is acknowledged to musicians nearly 
every day without shame, and often without regret. Even 
those who have a quasi official relation to musical enterprises, 
as, let us say, members of church music committees, news- 
paper writers and the like, frequently are as ready as any 
to confess that they know practically nothing of the subject 
with which they have to deal. 

If music is the refining, ennobling, beautiful thing it is 
generally admitted to be, if it is of sufficient value to justify 
the enormous expenditures represented by the musical in- 
struments made and purchased, the incomes paid to teachers 
and church choirs, and the investments in opera houses and 
performances, it would seem to have a claim to some direct 
study, and to a place of at least appreciable dimensions in the 
recognized elements of an education for a young gentleman. 

If it is worth while to ask a very large proportion of the 
community to spend hours each day for years in the acqui- 
sition of technical skill upon a musical instrument, it would 
seem to be not unreasonable to ask that not only this class 
but cultivated persons in general should give enough atten- 
tion to the study of music itself to enable them to differen- 
tiate intelligently between a good hymn tune and a worthless 
revival ditty, or at least to respect the opinions of those who 
have acquired the right to speak with authority upon the 
distinctions between good music and trash, Had our music 
teaching resulted in wide-spread, intelligent interest in music 
would it require the herculean efforts now necessary to 
organize and maintain choral societies in even considerable 
towns? Would chamber music clubs and amateur orchestras 
be such rarities in places where literary and Chautauqua 
circles, whist, tennis and social clubs are numerous? Per- 
sons really interested in a common subject find themselves 
strongly attracted toward each other, but musical amateurs 
rarely think of uniting in considerable numbers for the pur- 
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pose of acquainting themselves with the beauties of the large 
vocal works. If they are organized at all it is for the pur- 
pose of giving concerts with the aid of expensive soloists, 
handsome programmes, elaborate decorations and other 
features calulated to secure a ‘‘social’’ success, Critics and 
teachers have harped so persistently on the execution of 
music—the technical merits of the performer—that the 
attendance of the majority at a miscellaneous concert often 
depends upon their interest in a gymnastic display. Unless 
there is a reason to believe that the performer is likely to 
play more notes in a given time, or sing higher than anyone 
recently tested, it unfortunately seems to be a question with 
a good many whether the concert will be worth the hearing. 
Upon such a basis of interest no reliable support for a 
worthy superstructure of musical development can be 
founded, ‘‘O, I have heard him before,”’ is the thought that 
keeps many a needed attendant from giving his support to a 
program the possibly great musical value of which has never 
so much as attracted attention. 

The unsatisfactory results of our music teaching can be 
traced to imperfect methods. Music study has followed 
closely those lines of language study that are now in 
disrepute and giving place to others. Latin pupils, for 
example, have been put to digging out words in the 
dictionary, to parsing them and construing sentences, and 
have never received an inkling that they were dealing with 
a noble tongue in which great minds had recorded beautiful 
and valuable thoughts. The results of this method of 
teaching the dead language were anything but satisfactory 
from a literary and pedagogical point of view, but advanced 
educators in rejecting the method have not abandoned either 
Latin or its dictionary grammar. Music, too, is a 
language; a language full of meaning and intensity, full of 
idealism and beauty; a language which may be studied and 
learned, and which will be sure to fascinate those who 
penetrate into its depths of significance. It too has its dry 
grammatical and lexicographical sides—its uninteresting 
technical drudgery—as thousands of young ladies can testify 
who have been put to study it without having first learned 
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to understand and love it. Technique has been magnified out 
of all proportion to its value and often at a stage where its 
relations could not be perceived—too frequently with the 
result of killing out a love for music that might easily have 
been cultivated and made influential. Sense first, structure 
afterward is as wise a rule in music as in language study, 
and will as surely lead to a better quality of technique and 
practice, as to a more appreciative and educative use of 
dictionary and grammar. 

There is, then, room and need for university work in 
music, and nothing less than university authority can 
accomplish within a reasonable time the work that is now 
needed. The mere fact that music is a recognized subject 
of instruction ina university course will go far to add 
dignity to its study in the minds of many men who now 
look with disparagement upon the art and its votaries. For 
the attainment of this object it matters little in what way 
music is taught—any attention to it is a clear gain. But to 
secure far-reaching and valuable results time, money and 
thought must be bestowed upon the problem how best to 
present music in our highest institutions of learning. While 
we do not specially need advanced methods of technical 
instruction in practical music (a matter that must always be 
in the hands of accomplished artists working in private), or 
even courses in the higher branches of musical theory, so 
called, yet these things are good so far as they go and will 
help on the cause. The ideal, of course, requires that the 
university should provide for every possible intellectual 
want, and should have means at hand to carry the student 
forward in the most abstruse research, should there be but 
one student in ten years—but we haven’t come to the time 
yet when such liberal provision for advanced study meets 
with favors from those who provide the endowments. 

The respectable position and admitted influence of our 
universities is a natural result of the practical wisdom they 
have displayed in rendering available to the community 
their educational facilities, They are not to-day all of one 
grade but are adapted to the constituency for which they 

xist; nor have they always had the standards which they 
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now maintain, but have raised these from time to time as 
has been warranted by the advance of the community in 
knowledge and culture. The university stands not for cold, 
abstract knowledge, but for the elevation and education of 
men and women; and while it is the top and works with the 
few, sending its influence down to many through numerous 
intermediaries, yet it is bound to do and has done in the 
past, whatever is necessary to render its beneficent work 
available for the uplifting of humanity. The community 
needs education in music particularly among men, because 
of defective methods before it will be ready to appreciate 
and support the training of pure musical specialists. This 
is not an objection to the offering of the special work in 
response to such small demand as does exist, or as an 
expression of the university’s loyalty to its traditions or 
ideals, but is a plea for the aid of university authority in 
placing muse in its proper relations both as an element of 
general culture and as a portion of the course of study of 
the professional musician. 

The first aim, then, of university work in music should 
be the creation of a musical constituency—the wide dissemin- 
ation of sound, systematic and correct, although general, and 
intellectual ideas of music as a language among persons of 
intelligence and culture. Such persons the university will 
tind im its general body of students and in the community in 
which the university has its seat. 

In the study of music as a language the first item is one 
very often entirely neglected, and that is the art of listening. 
A concert to an untrained music-lover is very like a library 
to one who has advanced in literature no further than the 
daily newspaper. Such a person going into a great library 
finds there a bewildering array of books. He can read their 
titles and if he choses to open them he can read more, but 
unless he has guidance he will either waste a great deal of 
time, or will seek for some ‘‘interesting story,” or give up 
libraries altogether as of no particular service to him. The 
man who knows how to get the best out of a library is at 
least on the road toa liberal education, and similarly the 


man who knows how to get tbe best out of a concert is well 
3 
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advanced in musicianship. As it is an important part of 
university work in literature to teach men how to use 
libraries, so an excellent starting point in university work 
in music will be instruction in the art of listening. This 
art ought to be particularly in mind in connection with all 
sorts of music teaching wherever done, but it should be 
specially presented in the course now receiving consider- 
ation, under the form of studies in musical aesthetics, 
musical history, and musical form analysis, all of 
which should be abundantly illustrated in detail. Such 
courses should be open not only to students who enter for 
tecbnical instruction in music, (where provision has been 
made for such), but also to the general student body and to the 
outside public. The illustrations should be adequate though 
they involve soloists, chorus or even orchestra. Where 
there are students of technique nothing could be more to 
their advantage than to have their services called into 
requisition as illustrators, and if such facilities for complet- 
ing the lecturer’s presentation of his subject are available 
and adequate, it is evident that the expense of the course 
will be thus materially diminished. But if nothing better 
can be afforded than the Professor’s own interpretations by 
voice and at the piano or organ, the courses can still be 
made of inestimable value and far more helpful in building 
up a constituency of intelligent music lovers than present 
methods. 

But the exercises contemplated in the plan outlined are 
by no means popular lectures with musical illustrations. 
Such lectures are not to be disparaged, and to the small 
extent to which they have been used in this country they 
have had an undoubted and great influence for good. A 
student, however, (and university work is always by 
implication with students) should prove his right to that 
title by work rather more serious than attending popular 
lectures and listening to musical illustrations. Careful ear- 
training work should be undertaken and its progress tested 
in each individual; copies of the illustrations should be in 
the hands of the students, and methods of proving their use 
and understanding of the works investigated should be 
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adopted. A graduate from such a course ought to be able 
by the unaided ear to recognize every harmonic, contrapuntal 
and structural device instantly, and to trace the composer’s 
themes however involved. He ought even to be able to 
name the epoch and style of the work as readily as its form 
and class, or its chief merits and defects. It goes without 
saying that to be able to so analyze a composition the student 
must know much of harmony, counterpoint and general 
musical theory, and hence must have been taught those 
subjects; but the point of the present argument is that he 
should study them as systematic explanations of the 
language of music, not primarily or necessarily as steps in 
his own training as a composer—there is a great and 
important difference in the two methods of presentation. 
The musical illustrations of the ordinary works on theory 
are often on a par with the sentences in Ollendorf considered 
as literature. 

Adequate facilities for the study of music as literature 
along such lines as those mentioned can only be offered by 
the universities, because, aside from their authority and 
influence, and the fact that they have in their undergraduate 
body the material most likely to profit from such work, 
they alone can face the necessary expense. Universities 
are the usual custodians of funds set apart for educational 
purposes, and a large endowment will be needed to properly 
support a worthy department of music. Aside from the 
buildings—which must include a concert hall—an expensive 
organ (costing in the neighborhood of $15,000) should be 
a part of the equipment, and an orchestra or efficient sub- 
stitute for one will be frequently necessary. Modern 
inventive skill has made it possible to substitute for the 
orchestra devices that will doubtless answer in its place at 
least as an illustrator; but these devices when really 
adequate are too expensive to be provided in private schools. 
Brains, high purpose and good method are the indispensable 
things; yet a quarter of a million to provide both equipment 
and endowment, would hardly be more than a good starter 
for a musical department in a university. In the large 
cities, however, many facilities can be utilized after a 
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fashion, although not owned or controlled by the university 
authorities. Bnt the expense, great though it may seem, 
will not stand in the way of our having a properly equipped 
music school in America. Fabulous sums are now expended 
for such music as we have. Opera, the best concerts, and 
the finest teachers are not for the: poor in America as yet. 
Subsidized theaters and royal conservatories are foreign to 
our system. But when it has been made evident to the 
people that a thing ought to be done the money to do it is 
found, and some day somebody will establish a music school 
that will not be hampered in its work by lack of means to 
build a concert hall and furnish it with an organ, or to 
engage artists competent to properly present the needed 
illustrations of the subject matter of its well paid professors. 

But in the present condition of appreciation of music in 
this country another important field should be entered by a 
university faculty of music, and that is the extension work. 
The majority of the teachers of music themselves, take the 
country over, are in need of q:iite elementary instruction in 
analysis and criticism, and such work they cannot accept 
unless from an institution of unquestioned authority. They 
must be taught in a way that will not compromise their 
standing as teachers, and the proper body can so teach them 
and find its good offices heartily welcomed. The Brooklyn 
Institute has recently undertaken some work of this sort it 
having given, in addition to its elaborate series of concerts, 
a course of musical history lectures, and two courses of 
practical analyses of Beethoven and other Sonatas during 
the past season. The same Institute is preparing for the 
coming season courses of free, popular, explanatory lectures 
to proceed each of its important concerts. Some such plan 
could be worked out in neighboring communities by a 
university prepared to undertake such work as has been 
ontlined. And the faculty could advance the musical status 
of the country also by undertaking the supervision and 
examination of the musical instruction in the secondary 
schools. It would be a point of advantage that boarding 
schools and academies would not be slow to recognize, were 
they allowed to advertise that their work in music was 
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subject to revision and periodical inspection by the musical 
faculty of a university of established reputation, and this 
is exactly one of the most promising ways of elevating the 
standard of music teaching throughout the country. 

After providing for the fundamental need of facilities 
for the study of music as literature there is no necessity of 
placing a limit upon the other opportunities that a university 
shall offer to students. We have none too many good and 
independent schools of practical music and there is no 
objection to the most thorough study of technique and com- 
position if they are considered in their proper relations, 
No way of interesting a student in a composition can com- 
pare with the way of teaching him to play it, and the work 
of the university should include the organization of the 
students of practical music into clubs, orchestras and choirs 
as soon as they can be made competent, in order that they 
may give ideal and complete performances of the great 
works already studied in the class room. But it is not so 
necessary to insist here upon the higher grades of work—it 
is the foundation that requires attention. There must be 
constant recognition of the value of mwuszc in life and in 
character-building, and an unswerving purpose to spread 
abroad a deeper and more intelligent love of the beautiful 
and the good. The university that provides those things 
may give as much more as it can afford. 


Dr. Henry G. HAancHett. 








THE NECESSITY OF A STANDARD OF AT- 
TAINMENT FOR TEACHERS OF MUSIC. 


HE music study of the average American may be likened 

in its effects to a raging fever which leaves the pupil 

empty-pated and exhausted after repeated paroxysms of un- 
lisciplined practice. 

Betty sits at the piano during her practice hour and ‘* lifts 
her fingers’’ or mayhap she doesn’t even lift them. Bobby 
in the next house wriggles the piano stool with amazing skill, 
pats the dog on the head by way of diversion and looks at 
the clock with all the regularity of the faithful time piece 
itself. 

Whose is the fault ? 

The deficiency is largely with the teacher. The young 
mind is unprepared for the task set before it. What pro- 
gress would one of us make if we were put,to unravelling a 
dead language with but a few hints of its general structure? 

No wonder that Betty and Bobby long for the practice 
hour to come toa close. The precious youthful energy of 
their young lives is absorbed in a dreaded mechanical per- 
formance which is harrowing inits monotony. The great 
wave of music study which struck the Atlantic coast a de- 
cade or so ago and since then has rolled steadily across the 
continent has left in its path a varied and miscellaneous 
forest of Mushroom teachers who are graduated after a few 
terms of lessons and then turned upon the unsophisticated 
public for the purpose of practicing the teaching art upon 
the credulous portion of the music loving community. That 
music is so widely sought after isa gain; but that it is often 
poorly studied is lamentable since it is so great a factor in 
the discipline of the human mind, 

No student can hope to achieve marked attainment un- 
less fortune has favored him with a music master who knows 
how to ‘‘ use and not abuse’’ his time: Misapplied and ill- 
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directed ambition has cost many a talented pupil the sacri- 
fice of a useful musical life. The practice hour is too prec- 
ious to be mis-spent. That is a beautiful sentiment quoted 
by Thomas Tapper in his remarkably fine work for music 
students: ‘* Hours have wings. They fly up to the Author 
of Time and give an account of our usage.”’ 

Pupils after years of study under the direction of poorly 
trained teachers often find out for themselves that their whole 
course has been wrong. If they had been started aright, 
all their troubles would have been obviated. 

No where in a whole course of music is a pupil so 
urgently in need of a good teacher as in the very beginning 
of his career. To be a superior elementary teacher requires 
the highest art. Such a one must have had years of the best 
training, should be well versed in the literature of music and 
should have that innate love of high principle and adapt- 
ability to the work which makes him the proper instructor 
of the young. 

If the pupil is well started, he will early be tutored to 
the use of the best models and time wasted will not hang like 
a cloak of despair around the healthy body of his ambition. 
he should be trained to correct ideals thereby attuning his 
mind and heart to the best and highest in life and art. 

Little Precocity, with his sweet baby soul on fire with 
the love of music, longs for a helping hand to unlock the 
mysteries of the tone world and pour its beautiful story into 
his ears. Too often the routine of teaching goes round and 
round in its dismal rut of notes. Notes—what are they ? 
Notes—where are they? Notes—upon what beat are they 
played? This is nothing to satisfy the hungry heart or 
spur the lagging fingers. 

An incorrect ideal or often-times no ideal at all is com- 
municated by the teacher whose ability and skill extend over 
the mechanical performance of a list of so called popular 
pieces. They alone who have had long apprenticeship and 
practical study under good leaders are fitted to form the 
mind of the student to correct and lasting standards. Beauty 
is discovered in art and the fingers patiently work at their 
daily task. 
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What can be done to insure a safe-guard against quackery 
in music? This appalling evil exists in nearly every town 
and there is no immediate prospect of an abatement. Doc- 
tors, lawyers and schools have their standard of attainment 
whereby their workers are graded and protected. Not so 
with music. Its purity is blurred and its mysteries often 
misinterpreted by those who know not its true value. 

The teacher who has risen through the processes of skilled 
drudgery to a higher plane than his fellows, looks over the 
army of music volunteers and is aghast at the number of 
privates who wear epaulets. It often times occurs that the 
musically undereducated public mistake quackery for an 
article of superior merit. However yalling this may be to 
the profession, nothing better can be expected until the pro- 
fession itself recognizes only an established grade of excel- 
lence in its teachers. A well regulated system fixed upon a 
a permanent basis suggests a desire for culture to the appre- 
ciative listener. This inclination helps much in the training 
of the public taste for when an intelligent demand requires 
it, quackery will give place to something better. 

The elevation of the profession is the wholesome aim of 
ever earnest thorough-going musician. Years of study, 
training and experience have brought a keen sense of the in- 
justice done to the public, to the rising generation, and to 
the profession itself, by the half developed music teacher 
who sprouts up ina night and seeks the hasty down-fall of 
his predecessor. 

One of the most potent factors at work for the advance- 
ment of moral good among the masses, is that uplifting 
song of the people which helps to make men better. The 
moral effect of music offers one of the most important themes 
for investigation in all the realm of musical art. If a teacher 
would leave something besides a bubble of fame behind him, 
if he is conscious of a desire to further the progress of art, 
if he would become truly a teacher, he will seek for his pro- 
fession a standard that will enlarge the horizon of musical 
intelligence and teach not only music, but the art itself. 

E. Van VALKENBURG. 
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A CHARACTERISTIC CHOPIN GROUP. 


F Chopin, ‘‘the composer of but one type, that of the 
drawing-room sentimentalist ’’ a criticism never more 
untrue, much has been spoken and written. Much too, 
has been said of his music from the other point of 
view; the tone painter of Poland’s power and glory, 
and of the bitterness of her ruin; the poet of deep, and 
subtly varied heart moods, and occasionally, in _pecul- 
iarly captivating style of the sparkling pleasures of fancy. 
Yet perhaps a few more words may be added, by way of 
suggestion to students, of thoughts to be drawn from three 
compositions which present distinctly differing phases of his 
genius; the Nocturne in F sharp major, the ‘‘ Revolutionary 
Etude” and the Etude Op. 10 No. 5, familiarly known as 
the +* Black Key.”’ 

In the opening lines of the nocturne the mood seems the 
dreamy, pensive tenderness of a summer twilight reverie 
gradually growing into the deeper feeling of the middle 
movement; where the notes seem to voice a longing for the 
supernal beauty hinted in the last faint tints of the after 
glow, yet lingering in the sky to greet the earliest moon and 
star beams, the heralds of the night. A questioning of the 
contrast between all this, and the bitter pain and suffering 
of life, which Chopin kuew all too well. But ere long the 
gentler mood of the first melody returns, as if the poet’s un- 
rest were soothed by the beneficent spirit of uhe hour, and 
the nocturne ends in a shimmer of mooniight and starshine, 
the perfect tranquility of a June night. 

The Etude Op. 10, No. 12, often called the ‘+ Revolu- 
tionary Etude’’ was written at Munich, in the summer or 
early autumn of 1831, when Chopin was on his way toward 
Paris, on receipt of the news that Warsaw had been taken, 
and sacked by the Russians. 

Patriotism was ever one of his strongest, deepest senti- 
ments. He always felt. as a personal grief, the terrible 
wrongs which his once noble and powerful country had suf- 
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fered at the hands of the allied powers since, at the close of 
the last century, seeing it weakened by internal dissensions, 
and accounting it an easy prey for their united strength, in 
the face of all principles of justice they had seized its terri- 
tory, and divided it among themselves. Nothing but his 
father’s urgent insistence that he was physically, totally un- 
fitted for military service, had kept him from returning to 
Warsaw, to join the ranks of the insurgents, on the breaking 
out of the revolt in the November previous. 

The Poles had been encouraged by the success of the 
Parisian revolution of 1830, to attempt the re-establishment 
of their own freedom; but though they fought with desperate 
bravery, using scythes, hatchets, and even hammers, in lieu 
of better weapons, the result was only crushing defeat, and 
further oppression at the hands of the plunderers of their 
country. In this etude our composer has given vent to all 
the passionate despair, the revolt against the decree of fate, 
which the terrible news awakened in his sensitive nature. 
Sometimes it seems a cry for vengeance; sometimes a re- 
quiem to the brave dead, who had so vainly sacrificed their 
all to the vision of liberty. 

The mood of the etude Op. 10, No. 5, is one which be 
longs almost if not quite exclusively to Chopin’s earlier 
compositions. It was written, as were most of the numbers 
of this opus, before he left Poland in 1830, when he was but 
twenty-one years of age; when many a bright scene seemed 
half revealed on the sky of the future, in sunny promise of 
the coming years. Scenes, most of which were destined to 
prove as unreal and as fleeting as the fairy mirage itself. 

The texture of this etude seems almost tvo iridescent to 
admit analysis, but it may suggest a hunt in an enchanted 
wood. From the left hand sounds the horn, now near, now 
echoing in the distance; while the music of the right hand 
hints of blue sky, sunshine, breezes, and all manner of 
tricksy sprites, haunting and playing among the trees and 
flowers. Once or twice the mood of the hunt seems upper- 
most; but in general it is equaled, or dominated by that of 
the fairy tenants of the wood; as if the strangers only touched 
the border, not entering their festal ground. At the close, 
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however, there is a wild scamper of the sprites to their hid- 
ing places, and the hunt sweeps across the foreground, 
focusing attention on it alone, 

Hints of such a picture may be seen in this etude when 
it is given at a reasonable tempo. The effect when the grace 
of its glittering measures, the play of its delicate fancy are 
sacrificed to exposition of the pianist’s technical dexterity, 
I have not attempted to analyze. 

Marie BENEDICT. 











MUSIC; ITS ETERNAL LAWS AND PRESENT 
TENDENCIES. 





‘* The Greeks fabled of Sphere-Harmonies; it was the feeling they had of 
the inner structure of nature; that the soul of all her voices and utterances 
was perfect music. See deep enough, and ycu see musically; the heart of 
nature being everywhere music, if you can only reach it.”’--Carlyle. 


“ Music, herself, teaches us harmony.’’—Beethoven. 

Surely, musicisfrom the creation. In all essentials she is 
one with nature, And our highly developed art of tone is 
only a fitting vehicle, by which she can the better manifest 
the harmony of the universe. Without this art develop- 
ment, music might yet be dumb, or but dimly felt to 
pervade a universe, which it is her mission to interpret 
through the medium of sound,—to all who have ears. to 
hear, minds to comprehend, and hearts to feel. Ages 
passed before so perfect a mode of communication as this 
fine art—the youngest in the family of arts antiquity, and 
the first fifteen centuries of the Christian Era were required 
to prepare the mechanism of the art for the life giving 
touch of a Palestrina. These centuries were devoted to 
patient (if blind) experiment and investigation. 

Many were the crude blunders before a logical basis of 
development was established. It was a struggle for 
existence, and even the worthy art schools of the Nether- 
landers (1400-1600) can only be recalled as the ‘Glacial 
Epoch’”’ of musical evolution. Still, slowly but surely, the 
elements of melody, counterpoint or harmony, and of 
rhythm were taking form. Finally, by the eighteenth 
century, the time is ripe for the giants, Bach and Handel; 
and, from then to the present, music has found free 
utterance and has never lacked for prophets. From this 
time, too, may be traced more clearly the workings of her 
natural laws of development. Everywhere, we find logical 
sequence and most definite connection. ‘Consider it well; 
each tone in ourscaleis naught but as it relates to the key- 
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note or to some chord. No chord stands alone. Keys and 
chords have a large family and social connection.’’ 

Any violation of these natural bonds is a violation of 
harmony, and will cause disturbance until concord is 
restored. In all forms,—whether of the fugue, the suite, 
sonata, symphony, opera, or of the miscellaneous tone 
miniatures—barcarolles, nocturnes, serenades, etudes, etc. — 
in all these forms are the same essential principles—unity, 
variety, symmetry, climax. And the student, particularly 
of instrumental or pure music—can but study the spirit ofa 
work through the traits of its outward, formal embodiment. 
He is concerned, not in seeking directly for poems, 
pictures and stories—although music abounds in suggestions 
to the fancy, and affords the fundamental feeling for these; 
but in tracing the order, relationships and contrasts, with a 
view to presenting, in their true proportionate values, the 
salient and attendant characteristics of the work. 

The movement, tempo, meter, phrasing, have all their 
direct influence upon style and are indicative, also, of the 
composer’s purpose. The melodic ideas must be brought 
out in definite relief by means of due emphasis and inflection. 
The relation of bass to melody, with regard to adequate 
support and repose; the contrasts in harmony and modula- 
tion; the distinction between sustained and progressing 
voices—which neglected, is a fertile source of false chord- 
ing;—all of this, calls for study of proportion and relative 
values, And on the part of the executant, an intelligent, 
well developed, many sided technique is required, in order 
to meet all demands with such tone as exactly corresponds, 
in degree, kind and color. 

Then, Rhythm, the Tide of Melody, in her ebb and flow 
through the Sea of Harmony! This element of rhythm, 
following its natural law of action and reaction—this is the 
mighty force to impel Melody, in measured sweeps, through 
the formal boundaries of coherent bars and phrases, to the 
goal, or climax. At times, swift, impetuous and violent as 
a squall; then again, calm as aday in June—the under. 
current scarcely felt; and quiet and restful as still waters 
running deep. Or else, there comes a long, gradually 
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gathering force, at first restrained, but ever gaining breadth 
and depth and power, until it bursts—an overwhelming 
flood of sound. Speaking of climax, what a test it is to the 
nerve and endurance of the excutive artist, where a quiver 
threatens ruin. And, in effect, how mighty in grandeur 
and simple in origin are Beethoven’s,-in his marvelous 
symphonies, —like an oak from its acorn. And Wagner’s 
climax, in the third act of ‘‘Tristan and Isolde,’ could 
anything be more tantalizing in delay and more potent in 
fascination? 

Since Order is Music’s first law as well as Heaven’s there 
is always a cry of alarm at any apparent disturbance of this 
law. And this is particularly noticeable at the culmination 
of any great epoch of development. The triumphs, in the 
art of fugue by Bach, in the Symphony, by Beethoven, in 
the Music Drama, by Wagner—all alike react,—by the law 
of Rhythm—in a despair of future progress. The cry of 
‘tarrested development’’ is heard and there springs up, too, 
a counterfeit imitation of art, and the immediate effect is 
one of collapse and defeat. Then follows a transition period 
when new discoveries are made; new combinations are tried; 
and before long, lo and behold—another stage in the evolu- 
tion! The same eternal principles in a fuller, richer, em- 
bodiment. This, at least, has been. But now who can 
say? From Bach’s serene natural tone logic, to Beethoven’s 
impassioned utterances to the rhapsodies of the Roman- 
ticists, to Wagner’s union of all the fine arts in the music 
drama;—who can, from this fulfillment, predict the next 
stage? From Bach to Wagner, the star of music has been 
ever on the ascendant, and some claim, that, even now, all 
possibilities are not exhausted. However, no less a genius 
than Rubinstein considered the zenith to have been passed, 
and characterized the present period as that of the ‘‘Gétter- 
diimmerung.”’ And certainly, in listening to a novelty 
program, nowadays, it is too often Wagnerian reminiscence 
without Wagnerian genius; or else, extravaganzas in tone 
color without apparent purpose or connection. It is always 
possible that the hearer is at fault; but in some latter day 
compositions it seems as though the essential principles of art 
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were about to become obsolete. For it can not be possible 
that such works, themselves, will ever be consigned to 
oblivion? 

It is one thing to break rules for a purpose, like a 
Master, and another thing to forsake art principles more 
plastic than rule—without an end in view. Or, is it end 
enough to be original at any cost? No doubt, too, there is 
something in the idea that orchestral tone color has reached 
the point where it can afford to dispense with formal 
boundaries. Who asks for outline in a sunset? Possibly, 
the tone colorist of the future may grant us also the repose 
of the latter. When he does it will be a relief. However, 
even in this age of restlessness, there are novelties and 
novelties; for there are not lacking those, who, following an 
inward voice without any panic for originality, succeed in 
disclosing fresh beauty as the product of old forces. There- 
fore it does seem a pity and waste of effort to set sail for 
the moon in a balloon which lacks even ordinary ballast. 

And certainly, there is danger of the would: be discoverer 
losing himself in space. Probably it is to guard against 
this that so many composers tie themselves to ‘programme’? 
music, This affords ballast, and at the same time, a refuge 
to those who lack creative power in the domain of the 
purely musical. And numerous are the fascinating works, 
in this line, from Berlioz to Saint-Saéns. Yet many must 
hope that it will be long before these composite works 
supplant the pure, unalloyed, unlabeled opus and number 
masterpieces by Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert, Chopin, 
etc. For it isin such works that individual fancy may 
revel in dreams, think poems, see pictures, and live plays, 
which, however varied in expression, will remain true to 
the spirit and feelings inherent in the work. And all this 
rich suggestiveness may result from the study of law and 
proportion in pure instrumental music. Bnt, to return to 
the consideration of present tendencies. Who knows if 
something may not come from the wedding of modern 
harmonic resources to the barbarous, elemental melodies of 
the Chinese and Indian? The writer has not yet had the 
privilege of hearing Kelly’s ‘‘Aladdin’? and MacDowell’s 
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‘-Indian Suite,” and so can not judge, personally, of these 
missionary efforts to enlighten the heathen or to 
heathenize Christendom, or to benefit both. 

And suppose there should not arise another epoch-mak- 
ing seer? It may be found enough for the present scientific 
age to so direct its telescopes to the musical firmament, that 
if no new planets are discoverable, there may be an ever 
increasing power of discernment thrown upon the constella- 
tions which already abound. Ours is the age which, with 
its search-lights and Roentgen rays, excels all past ages in 
opportunities for revelation. There is one interpretative 
musician who receives, in America, full credit for his 
powers of divination—Paderewski, of the golden halo. If 
this were not the land of monopolies, there would be found 
others, equally deserving of a crown. Finally, whatever 
may come from our fermenting period in the history of 
music, there is eternal gain. For, should all the potent art 
of tone vanish, as by magic, yet music will have abundantly 
revealed herself as one in spirit with divine purpose and 
harmony. 

ELEANOR PHILLIPS SHERWOOD. 








MIXED MOTIVES. 


A Mopvern SKETCH. 
66] tell you Susie, I cannot do it!’’ 
‘Cannot do which, Clare?” 

‘‘T cannot do either. I cannot play to-night, and I just 
cannot marry Tom Fairchild!” 

The pale girl on the lounge turned wearily on her side, 
She did not try to answer the reiterated remarks of her sister 
who stood tall, slim and imperious in front of the fire. 

Never did two sisters present a greater contrast in 
appearance than these two, and never was a scene arranged 
with greater power to enforce the contrast than the room 
in which we see them. 

Susie in her relaxed position on the old sofa, was the 
embodiment of the sad bunt common sight of our modern 
world, an over-taxed woman,—her plain working dress and 
more than plain surroundings emphasized the paleness of 
her face, and the slightness of her figure; while the tall 
beauty standing by the mantel, whom she called Clare, was 
quite as much an epitome of reserved power and unused 
strength. The latter presented also a peculiar phenomenon 
of our times,—a beautiful woman who is not satisfied with 
the power of her loveliness, but longs for success of other 
kinds, for the power of intellect, the power to win an 
independent position in the world, to wrest the laurels from 
all competitors without regard to sex. 

She looked as if she might win in any contest, although 
the brilliancy of her eyes, the smooth unwearied brow and 
the very poise of her small head and uplifted chin, told that 
struggle was all ahead,for even successful conflict leaves 
lines on the plastic human face. The red firelight played 
over the costume of gray silk and white lace, the white 
throat and whiter arm, which hung listlessly down, holding 
a violin bow in the half closed fingers—the hand nervously 
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alive even in this moment of unconsciousness of the present. 

Clara herself was dreamily scanning the contents of the 
little room, so poor, shabby, so drear! 

Their little home! 

To most people it would have seemed to speak only of 
poverty and privation,—to her it meant independence, free- 
dom, happiness. It was all she wanted, the result of a 
hard and weary battle, mostly Susie’s work so far, yet her 
own too in the negative virtues of self-denial, and steady 
preparation for work. 

The clumsy lounge was threadbare, and it was squeezed 
between the piand and the door. A tall desk filled the 
opposite side of the room, leaving only space for a small 
square table and wicker rocking chair in front of the fire. 

Sketches in pencil and watercolor were pinned on the 
wall in the narrow panels left by a large window, two doors 
and the mantel shelves, and two small but good pictures, 
copies of a Murillo and Correggio Madonna, hung over the 
lounge, while the space above the desk was entirely filled 
with shelves containing a miscellaneous collection of books 
large and small, in every stage of disarray. 

Yet poor as the room was, to the practiced eye it was 
evidently the abode of students and artists. 

The books were some of them in French, German and 
Spanish. There were dictionaries and _ encyclopedias, 
travels, history and art. The corners of the floor 
were piled with magazines, music, writing materials; and a 
little easel, folded up, and pushed partially behind the 
piano, suggested that the delicate and faithful little sketches 
on the wall were native work. 

An oil painting over a work table represented the lovely 
face of a woman of about thirty five, and by a slight resem- 
blance to both the girls, one could guess it was their 
mother, the vase of sweet peas beneath telling of innocent 
idolatry of one, already in paradise, of which this was the 
shrine. 

To Clara, as I said, it was all sweet and precious 
because it was their own, just for themselves, and more 
than this, it was a vantage ground for farther conquests, 
the little hill, which once gained, makes the battle sure. 
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But to Susie, the parlor of her two- room apartment 
had never looked so small, nor its furnishings so mean. 
She was tired out with a hard day’s work, and her home- 
coming had been a disappointment. She had started out so 
joyously that morning. The sun had been shining in the 
window, and it fell full on Clare’s brown head, bending 
over a heap of silk in her lap—their mother’s wedding 
dress, to be worn on this eventful day in a far different 
scene. 

Clare’s eyes had sparkled, and the two dimples showed 
in her soft cheeks as she looked up to throw Susie a fare- 
well kiss; and all day the picture had been in the elder 
sister’s mind: 

But when she came out of the office and turned home, a 
sudden snow squall came on, with a fierce cutting wind, 
blowing as it can only blow in Boston. The little woman 
battled against it bravely, until she reached No. 37 B. 
Street, and then she climbed the four flights of stairs, 
because she would not wait for the elevator; forgetting her 
over fatigue, in her eagerness to share Clare’s excitement and 
anticipation of the evening. 

But when she opened the door of her room, she knew 
that there was a change. - The fire was bright as usual; the 
tea-kettle was boiling, and the buttered toast was on the 
hearth, keeping hot. The square table held its usual outfit 
—two Dresden cups and saucers, two little old flowered 
plates, a glass of ‘‘bought’? marmalade, and the black 
earthenware teapot, which had seen such good service. 

Clare was there to untie the strings of the stiff water- 
proof, and put away Susie’s hat and coat, but her face was 
not the morning face, and Susie knew why. 

The simple tea was soon over, and the fine costume was 
around, but there had been no gay chattering, a damper 
seemed over everything, and Susie got on the sofa, too 
tired even to try to keep up. 

‘‘What time is it, Clare?’’ She asked after a long silence, 
looking at the motionless figure by the fire. 

‘It is seven,’’? Clare answered, without looking up. 

‘‘What time is the carriage to come?’ ‘‘At half-past, 
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they told me to come early. Oh, Susie,’’ continued Clare 
impulsively, ‘‘if I could only stay with you this evening.’’ 
She came over to the sofa, moved the violin, and sat down 
by her sister. Susie put up her two hands, and drew 
Clare’s face down close to her own. 

‘Was Tom here today?’’ she said, gently caressing 
Clare’s cheek. 

‘‘Yes, this afternoon! 

‘sWhat did he say?”’ 

‘“‘The same old thing. He loves me, therefore I must 
marry Aim. Marry him, indeed!—-and then he said he 
would be at the concert to-night, and would wait for me and 
get my final answer. Is he not cruel to spoil my first 
attempt? I cannot play if he is there.” 

‘Yes, I think it was unkind,’ said Susie very gently, 
‘but you will have to play, dear. Just think how we have 
worked to find something for you to do; how many horrid 
people I have talked to, and how many weary tramps you 
have taken! Surely now that you have a chance, you will 
not throw it away? Iam so tired, Clare dear,’’ she went 
on, ‘‘and I may besick. What shall we do after all these 
years of waiting and finishing if you do not succeed? Oh! 
what shall we do?”’ 

Clare drew her face quickly away from Susie’s pillow, 
and straightened herself up, with her teeth set tight together 
and her hands clinched. 

It was too dark for Susie to see, and besides she was 
lying with her face buried in the cushion, and she was sob- 
bing with fatigue and disappointment. 

Clare took up the matches and lighted the student-lamp 
on the desk. She put a stick of wood on the fire, which 
suddenly flared up, and showed her face white and drawn. 
She turned towards the sofa with a jerk, and said breath- 
lessly, as if afraid her resolution would ebb, yet angrily too 
and fiercely, as one speaks who is forced to a repugnant 
admission: 

‘‘You shall not cry, Susie, and you shall never, never, 
work so hard in that horrid office again! I will marry 
Tom to-morrow, he is rich, he will take care of us both. 
Now this is the end of all my foolishness.’’ 
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The excitement burned in her cheeks and flashed in her 
eyes. Susie looked at her stupefied. She got up off the 
sofa, a pretty little figure, and so youthful looking. She 
was twenty-five, and had known care for eight long years, 
but her light curling hair and transparent skin made her 
look younger even than Clare. 

Yet this little delicate lady—and I am drawing her from 
life,—this was the oracle of the ‘Evening T——.”? A 
newspaper before whom authors quailed, and _ theatre 
Managers humbled themselves. Yea, and verily, learned 
worthies of Boston. This frail golden haired girl is the 
wonderful autocrat, and her little white fingers pen the lines 
which come to you, backed by all the weight of a powerful 
literary organ like the ‘‘T——”. Its thousands of readers 
know not her name, and the editors have all the credit of 
the fresh sparkling wit and crisp brightness of her young 
thoughts, but hers is the power, and dearly she pays for it. 
She is fast breaking down from the constant strain, and 
her wits are so far, the only means of support for both of 
the girls. 

Each day, the whole year round, except the scanty two 
weeks’ holiday see her in the office and at her desk, and her 
brown cashmere dress and sailor hat are as familiar there 
and as much respected as the gray tweed suit of the chief. 

She was not a dragon on this winter evening, however. 
She wa only a little, over tired woman, as she went towards 
the handsome young figure in the gray silk dress, slowly and 
wearily. 

‘Clare, dear, I am glad if you feel that you can play 
tonight,’’ she said, ‘*but you would not punish me for a 
moment’s weakness would you, by marrying a man you do 
not love?”’ 

The tall figure quivered, and sank in a heap on the floor 
at Susie’s feet. 

‘‘Oh! my pretty little mother sister, forgive me, forgive 
me.’’ She said ‘*‘What am I to reproach you for breaking 
down? I am a wretch, Susie darling.’’ 

She was holding the little brown figure in her arms, 
and kissing the hands that tried to lift her up. 
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‘(My poor passionate Clare,’’ said Susie, ‘‘what shall I 
do with you?”’ 

‘‘Don’t be so foolish, we understand each other. I think 
we have both had an attack of nerves, don’t you? Do get 
up and be good, or you will spoil your dress, and your 
nose and eyes will be as red as beets if you cry. I feel ever 
so much better now, and so would you if you would only 
smile, and not be such a tragedy queen. It is all the fault 
of the music in your nature. Do get up, I know you did 
not sweep the floor this morning. ‘There is the telephone to 
say the carriage is ready.’’ 

‘‘Put on your coat. Now youare all right are you not?”’ 

‘Yes, Susie, I feel couragous enough now, and I shall 
probably enjoy the evening, but you will sit here and mope. 
The brunt of my awful temper always falls on you.’’ 

‘‘No I shall not mope. 1 am going to read Passe- 
Rose,’ I have saved it for a treat; and perhaps I shall 
scribble a little on my own work, that is always my sugar- 
plum after a stupid day at the office, you know. After 
that I will go to bed and not worry about you one bit.’’ 

“Oh! but you are good, and I love you,”’ said Clare, 
‘but I'll repay all your self-sacrifice yet. You shall see!”’ 

They went through the long cold corridor together and 
said good bye at the door of the elevator, with just one 
longing look from each, that they might be together for 
that evening. 

When Clare was seated in the carriage she had to go all 
over her mental battle-ground. The violin case and music 
faced her on the opposite seat, but she forgot all about them. 
She forgot the unusual sensation of riding through streets 
at night, and that she was going alone to make her début, 
—to have her years of self-denying study crowned with suc- 
cess or proved a failure. 

She was back again in Leipzig, in her student years. 
She was in the curious old market place that is surrounded by 
ancient houses all roof and tiny gable windows, tier above 
tier, till there are seven stories in the roof alone. She could 
see the open square flooded with hot sun-shine, the Septem- 
ber sun which burns and scorches at noon. Innumerable wide- 
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spread umbrellas made the square like a field of mushrooms, 
and in their cool shade were hidden baskets and piles of 
fruits, vegetables and flowers, and sometimes the broad 
faced, parchment-skinned peasant women took refuge beneath 
them. 

QO, those lovely student days, the first breath of a foreign 
air, the first taste of a new experience. The smell of 
mignonette and heliotrope, the sight of asters, purple, pink 
and white, the taste of certain grapes and’ plums, how they 
always bring back those early days in Paris, Berlin or 
Leipzig, when the dusty dead leaves sweep across our feet, 
in parks or squares, and the worn out foliage rustles drily 
on the trees; when the sky smiles on us even if the old sun 
is drowsy, and a little dim, for our young hearts are full of 
ambition and hope, and the very passion of energy within 
us makes the autumn haze a halo of glory and the shorten- 
ing days and a little touch of evening frost seem full of the 
exhilaration of the coming winter. 

Clare was living it all over again, It was her first expi- 
dition alone to the market, anda voluble old woman was 
trying to make her buy some article of food of which she 
neither knew the name nor the taste. She was growing 
embarrassed among the clacking tongues of the old dame’s 
sympathetic neighbors, when a man stepped into the little 
crowd, and in a few words, incomprehensible to Clare, 
dispersed the group, and made a way of escape for the girl. 
Once safely through the rows of umbrellas on the sidewalk, 
she looked up at her companion, and saw a tall well built 
young man, with light hair and very mischievous blue eyes. 

He touched his hat, and was going on when it occurred 
to Clare that she ought to thank him. 

‘Mein Herr,’? she began, ‘Ich will, ich will 
danken——.,”’ here she broke down, and they both fell into 
a fit of laughter. 

“Oh!” she said, ‘‘can you speak English? I do want 
to thank you, and I cannot in German.”’ 

‘‘T ought to speak a little English,’’ said the stranger, 
‘sas [ come from America.”’ 

Here they both laughed again, and were just parting 
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on the corner by the church, when another old, toothless 
hag, said very loud, and in a better German than is usually 
heard there, ‘*Will not the beautiful bride and the bride- 
groom take some of my sausages, and some flowers for the 
new home?”’ 

Clare blushed perfectly scarlet, but the gentleman 
enjoyed the joke immensely, thinking he had it all to him- 
self for had she not said she could speak German? 

That was the beginning, the first meeting, and there had 
been much pleasant intercourse after that. Her new friend, 
whose name she learned was Tom, or Thomas Wilbur 
Fairchild, of the well-known family of that name in New 
York, sent his mother to her pension to call, preliminaries 
being very easy to manage in the student circles. 

In the vacation, Mrs. Fairchild, who was much 
attracted by the girl and pitied her loneliness, had invited 
her tojoin herself and her son in a trip through the Austrian 
Tyrol. Then followed days full of delight in the lovely 
sights around Saltzburg, walks and talks, among the trees, 
up the mountains, along the banks of the Salzach,—excur- 
sions to the Konigssee, up the Gaisburg, and every theme 
was doubly interesting because of the friendship and good 
comradeship between Tom and herself. 

Love may be entrancing, absorbing, but for real joyous 
light-hearted happiness nothing can exceed an early stage 
of friendship between two young people of congenial tastes 
and of cultivated minds, and to travel in company doubles 
the pleasures and advantages. In love, external objects, even 
snow mountains are as if they were not. In such a friend- 
ship as Clare and Tom formed every lovely or sublime scene 
was doubly wonderful, unmarred, so far as the girl was 
concerned, by the slightest pricks of the self consciousness 
of love. No one who has once loved would willingly part 
with the variety or the monotony of this passion’s potency 
for delight or for anguish, but many long for the moments 
of peaceful happiness which the cooler and calmer emotions 
of pleasure in nature’s beauties, in art, or in the satisfaction 
of the companionship of a sympathetic friend can give. 

When Clare returned to her studies Mrs. Fairchild and 
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Tom left Germany, and though not forgotten they were 
entirely crowded out of the busy student’s life by the order 
of her musical enthusiasm. 

She wanted so much to be an artist. She wanted to 
work, partly because she loved her art, and also because she 
wanted to prove to her grudging relations that the money 
they had given for her musical education had not been 
thrown away. And just as she and Susie were so cosily 
settled in their ‘‘two rooms and a bath’? and she secured 
two pupils and this one concert engagement, the uncomfort 
able Tom appears on the scene, and wants her to marry him! 
More than that, Susie’s little face had grown so very thin 
and her hands so transparent, that it worries Clare to have 
her stoop over her desk all day—and Tom has such a con- 
venient lot of money. 

‘‘But I have known so many girls,’’ soliloquized the 
poor girl, alone in the darkness, ‘‘who thought they cared 
for music, and they got married, and poof! it was all gone, 
and they never cared a cent for art again. Tom says he 
will not interfere, I may go on with my music, and even 
play in public, but just imagine Mrs. Fairchild with a 
daughter in-law, a professional musician! Men always 
promise anything when they are in love, but after they are 
married it is another story. And Tom is so queer. He will 
not even talk about music with me. I suppose he hates it; 
but if he does why was he at the conservatory in Leipzig so 
often, and at all of the concerts? Perhaps for the same rea- 
son that brought him to Boston—to see poor me. Come 
here you dear thing,’’ she continued, drawing the violin case 
to her, and holding it tight, “It is you or Tom, you or 
Tom. Oh! how canI give you up? You are my love. I 
do not love anybody else.——No, that is not all,—it i 
you against Susie, my precious Susie and Tom. I think, 
dear, that you will lose, and they will win.” 

The carriage stopped, Clare started, as from a dream. 

She gathered her silk skirt up under her waterproof, 
and crossed the snowy side-walk, and before she knew it she 
was stumbling into a dazzlingly light hallway, with the 
violin under her arm. 
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At the foot of a wide staircase, leaning on the balustrade 
stood a young man in evening dress. 

He was fair and tall, and a blonde moustache did not 
hide the curves of a very firm mouth, just now smiling 
most winningly. 

As Clare tumbled, rather than walked through the front 
door, he quickly stepped forward, took her violin and music 
from her, with such a light in his eyes that the by-standers 
wondered who could be within the puffy looking waterproof 
arrangement. 

Clare bowed to him, half dazed, and went on up the 
staircase of the strange house, wondering if she were her- 
self or some one else, and feeling lonely and forlorn and 
very much out of place in so much grandeur. 

A number of ladies were in the dressing-room, and with 
the natural kindliness of Americans they smiled and bowed 
to the young girl. 

She was so unaccustomed to society that she did not 
know that her waterproof with the winter coat under it 
marked her at once as a ‘‘performer,’’ and she had felt 
quite suitably clad, till she saw the beautiful soft wraps of 
blue, pink and yellow, trimmed with fur and lace and beads, 
lying on the bed and chairs. The maid however smoothed 
out the gray silk skirt with as much care as she woula have 
bestowed on Mrs. Vanderbilt’s, for this was a house blessed 
with a well-bred mistress, and the manners and customs of 
a household are always reflected in the maid’s. 

Our unsophisticated Clare felt quite reinstated in her 
own good graces, and she saw her image reflected in the 
long mirror, with much satisfaction in her handiwork in the 
disposition of the white lace and ribbons. 

The appearance, though pleasing to herself, was incom- 
parably more so to the young man, who was still propped 
against the newel post when she came down. 

How could she withstand his admiring eyes? She barely 
glanced up, and caught his look, then her eyes fell and her 
whole face became serious. He was so kind,—after all 
could she not say ‘‘yes,’? when he put the question to her 
again that night? How handsome he was, there was one 
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view of the side of his face, showing the outline of his head 
at the back, and the magnificent way it was set on his 
shoulders, and his hair from his temples to his ears, that 
had somehow always attracted her more than his full face. 
One reason was, she thought, that he was always asking her 
questions with his eyes, but still she never could explain 
why it was that she never came so near to loving him as once 
when he was sitting in a window, and his head was outlined 
against a suaset sky, his gaze was quite abstracted and 
altogether oblivious of her. Could it be that if he ever 
entirely forgot her she would care for him? Very likely,— 
she knew the contradictoriness of her nature well enough to 
believe such a thing possible. Jf she ever did care for him 
she would have a picture, perhaps paint it herself, of his 
head, with averted face. She blushed scarlet, her thoughts 
had carried her far away; she glanced guiltily at Tom, al- 
most as if she feared he had read her fancy. 

‘‘How very queer it was that she should stop there, on 
the stairs, at such a time as this, to think such thoughts,”’ 
she said to herself, ‘‘her excitement had made her senti- 
mental.’’ 

Then she glanced at Tom again, and he saw the dif- 
ference. His face grew pink with the quick emotion and 
sudden delight at the change in her looks. 

He took hold of the hand, hanging at her side, and for a 
moment they two seemed alone together in the crowded hall. 
It was a wonderful moment to Clare, different from all the 
moments of her life before, and of ail those to come after, 
she felt so calm, so quiet, so glad. If her feelings could 
have been represented by a scene, it would have been nearer 
to the cloisters of Westminester Abby than the glare of gas- 
light on gay toilets, a crush of people in a dazzling draw- 
ing room, with the tuning of violins in the distance. 

When Tom’s warm hand touched her chilly one she 
blushed, but looked steadily for a moment into his grave 
eyes; then he picked up a bunch of pink roses lying on the 
hall table and said; ‘‘Clare, will you let me give these to 
you? You have never taken even a flower from me.’’ 
With a quick little motion she loosened her hand from his, 
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and took the roses, and quicker still she put them up beside 
her cheek, and softly kissed the top-most bud. She smiled 
a little whimsically, and the dimples came in her scarlet 
cheeks, but neither spoke a word;——and then all she knew 
was that her hostess had greeted her, had escorted her 
through a crowded room to a big piano in a corner. 

She knew that she played her solo, and played it well; 
that Madame X. accompanied, that there was great 
applause. 

Then she sat down behind the piano, breathless but 
happy. 

She had done it! Her brown little servant, the violin, 
her slender bow, her teaching, her memory, had not failed 
her. She felt excited and exhilarated and awaited the next 
piece with pleasure. She carelessly looked at the pro- 
gramme. 

‘sVioloncello Solo,’? Mr. T. W. Fairchild. She looked 
again, and turned hot all over. He? He, going to play a 
solo? She thought he hated the very name of music! 

He was beginning now. How soft and sweet his tone 
and touch! 

No one could get a tone like that who did not love it. 
How he warmed to his theme, and made the instrument 
eloquent with passion and pain! O, he had never spoken of 
his love, as he was speaking then. Now she knew, now she 
understood! Why had he never told her he could love like 
that? 

Now there were two tones, twining about each other, 
now it was major, then minor, with the melody first in the 
upper then in the lower voice, could two hearts depend on 
each other as those two pure, blending tones? Of course 
one tone or note could not be either major or minor, 
‘‘Music is the relationship of tones,’’ she remembered read- 
ing it that very day, and she smiled again sarcastically at 
herself, wondering at the activity of her own brain, 
that could never think anything but music, so different 
from Susie’s. Then came the scherzo at the end, happy 
and merry, so unusually delicate for the ‘cello. 
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Did Tom feel as full of joy as that scherzo represented, 
because she had smiled and kissed his flowers? 

But perhaps——, 

He had not asked the question again, perhaps he never 
would. 

No, it was too late now. 

She had told him she loved music only, that very after- 
noon, she had said she would never have any other answer to 
give. Yes, it ends ina minor chord: she knew it was too late. 

See, he speaks to those around him; the hostess con- 
gratulates him, and introduces him to a girl in a canary 
colored dress. He is going off with the beautiful brunette. 

What does he care for a little débutante of a violinist in 
an old made over gray silk, with cotton lace on it, and such 
a “skimpy”? skirt? 

How elegant all of the ladies look, and how beautiful 
some of them are! 

And now for the first time Clare notices the house, the 
parlors, so spacious and superb in their furnishings and 
decorations. 

‘‘He ig used to all these things” she said to herself, with 
a sad little smile, and a sudden pang. 

‘‘How out of place Iam, how bold, to think I could 
keep a man like that waiting for my pleasure? 

He is the very handsomest man in the room!’’ 

The music was beginning again, and Clare’s hands were 
cold as she tuned her violin. 

The host was saying something as he stood with his 
heavy square shoulder towards her. ‘‘As Mr. Heinz is 
unavoidably absent, Mr. Fairchild has kindly consent to play 
the Beethoven Trio.’’ 

Clare gasped, then she snapped her E string. She sat 
down almost faint, and fumbled in the case for a new string. 
She cannot see whether the o]d one will be long enough to 
use again. 

Somebody takes the violin out of her hands and fastens 
the string. Madame X. looks around and thinks the tall 
girl is going to faint, but there was no danger, and the trio 
began. 
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It might as well have been a duo for all the attention 
Tom and Clare paid to the piano. 

It is that loveliest of the trios, and in a few minutes 
Clare knows all. The instruments rise and fall together, 
she knows where Tom is feeling the passion and the pathos. 
He only speaks to her, and she answers ina language she 
understands far better than words. 

It is as if one bird were given two voices to sing, or as 
if one heart and one hand moved in the strings. The audi- 
ence was breathless, and great applause followed the first 
moment of silence. 

Tom Fairchild was very pale. He had tried to win his 
love without the aid of her art, and had failed; now with 
music to help him had he failed again? 

He was not fool enough to think a woman’s coquettish 
reception of a bunch of roses meant anything, and his nature 
could feel the vibrations of his sweetheart’s emotion, al- 
though his whole heart was laid bare to her more sensitive 
intuition. 

To Clare, Tom the artist was a different being from Tom 
the millionaire. 

An hour later she opened the door of little No. 37 and 
saw Susie asleep on the old couch, very pale, with her fair 
hair thrown back over the pillow, and a sweet smile on her 
gentle face. 

As the light fell on her eyes she opened them, and said 
“sO, Clare dear, I could not go to bed until I heard about 
the concert. Kiss me little sister, I see by your bright eyes 
that it was a success.’’ 

‘Yes it was a success, Susie, darling—two successes, in 
one night, mine and Tom’s, for he told me on the ’cello 
that he loved me, and then I understood, and knew I loved 
him too. 

But it was an awful risk to run, to hide from me that he 
was a musician, for it might have been too late before I 
ever found my secret out.’’ 

Epirn V. Eastman, 














WOMAN IN MUSIC. 


N THE July number of Music Mr. Leo R. Lewis has sug- 
gested that women cannot compose because of their in- 
ability to sing bass. While at first this suggestion seems 
startling, it contains an important principle. If Mr. Lewis 
had said that the reason few women became great composers 
was because their musical training seldom led them to think 
harmony, I should have agreed with him. This undeniable 
lack in the training results in the fact that out of many stu- 
dents of harmony there are but few composers. 

The ability to sing bass would doubtless be of great as- 
sistance to one of our sex who aspires to be a composer, but 
as the Creator has planned that the range of our voices shall 
be either soprano or alto, it is manifestly apparent that we 
will have to develope dass in another way. 

The organ, which comes nearer to the orchestra in vari- 
ety of expression than any other one instrument, gives an 
unequalled opportunity for thinking bass because the pedals 
are hidden, 

There is no doubt that men, in their wider experience as 
players in string quartets, orchestras and bands, have a tre- 
mendous advantage over those women whose musical means 
of expression are confined to a single instrument or to the 
voice. 

In my experience as a teacher I have noted the great lack 
of harmonic perception in such violin players as have had no 
acquaintance with concerted work. 

In the auricular analysis of a chorale in one of my classes, 
a young violinist was unable to follow any but the sopra- 
no part and unable to tell when a change in the harmony 
occured, 


On the other hand, a young lady who did not sing, but 
found the piano her only medium of musical expression, was 
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able to follow the harmonies and to reproduce each voice 
part in turn. 

If as Mr. Lewis says, ‘‘the majority of noted composers 
have had bass voices,” this was not their only means of ex- 
pression. On the contrary it is both a notable and deplor- 
able fact that singers with but few exceptions are not only 
not composers but very inferior musicians, 

So long as we are so constituted as to be able to sing but 
one part at a time, I really cannot see why it is any more 
difficult to sing the melody and ¢Aznk the bass than to sing 
the bass and think the melody. Indeed it is on this very 
line that our modern teachers of harmony are working. 

No, the secret of the matter is that to write polyphony 
one must think polyphony, and to write harmony one must 
think not soprano—not bass—but harmony. So far as the 
tendency of women writers to confine themselves to the 
small forms is concerned, it is my opinion that, until the op- 
portunities for knowing the orchestra more intimately are 
accorded to them, they will continue to give expression to 


their musical thoughts in such forms only as their exper- 
ience makes natural to them. ° 


Jessie L. GAYNorR, 














EDITORIAL BRIC-A-BRAC. 


HERE is a great deal of talk about musical education, 
and our music schools are counted in large numbers, 
their pupils aggregating enormous totals. Nevertheless 
there are various places in our musical education which re- 
main to be filled; I have in mind just now the exact reading 
of vocal music—the ability to sing from notes without the 
aid of an instrument. It is well known to all choir leaders, 
and especially to organists and accompanists, that very few 
singers are able to read with anything approaching certainty. 
When the melodic thread goes up, they sing up; when the 
notes progress upon lower degrees of the staff, they sing 
lower. But how far up, exactly to what pitch, and how far 
downwards, and by precisely what melo-harmonic steps, 
they know absolutely nothing more than a rude sort of rule- 
of-thumb guess. 

This is not confined to choirs; all our so-called first class 
choral societies are hampered by the same conditions. The 
Apollo Club of Chicago undertakes to sing the risky music 
of Saint-Saens’ ‘‘Samson and Delilah” with the same 
kind of certainty as an orchestra made up of players able to 
play by ear only. This is not a Chicago accident. Every 
time there is a musical festival at Cincinnati, Ann Arbor, 
Worcester, and the like, the reporter invariably says that 
the chorus was too often at fault and uncertain, and the 
moment was saved only by the readings of the conductor, 
who ‘‘ whooped up ” the playing in order to cover up the 
risky singing. That amiable and intelligent writer, Mr. 
Arthur Lois Russell, brings this up in the Werner’s Maga- 
zine, apropos to the Cincinnati festival, and there is a sug- 
gestion that Mr. Thomas may be at fault, since the chorus 
conductor is practically appointed by him. 


* 
* * 


How is music conceived for the purpose of singing? 
This is the question which we have to meet in our elemen- 
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tary educations. American practice, from the Lowell Mason 
days until now, and English as formulated and completed by 
the Tonic.Sol-Fa-ists, from Miss Glover of Norwich and the 
late Rev. John Curwen until now, is to think music tonically. 
That is,to say, every musical phrase becomes expressive and 
a real idea only when conceived im key, i. e. in connection 
with certain other tones related to a central tone called a 
tonic. To asinger trained in this mode of thinking, every 
phrase sounds in certain relations of sol-fa. The Adagio of 
Beethoven’s Sonata Pathetique is heard as sol m7 re sol 
etc. The ‘‘Star Spangled Banner ” begins so/ mz do mi sol 
do, etc. Every phrase is heard in qualities and relations of 
tonality, and consists of certain definite and precisely recog- 
nized scale tones. Every simple melody sounds in this way 
to me; for I was educated at the singing school. 

It is easily demonstrated, however, that much of our 
modern music is not thus conceived in mind. The moment 
we hear a thematically developed phrase, while the sol-fa of 
the first tones may be plain enough the answering phrase 
eludes us unless it happens to come upon an expected key, 
such as the dominant. Even then the conception is not so 
clear as in the opening phrase; and if the answer takes place 
upon some other interval than the dominant the phrase 
which may be intelligible and satisfactory as music neverthe- 
less remains from the sol-fa standpoint anonymous, or, if not 
anonymous, at least clearly perceived only after some reflec. 
tion and repeated hearings. 

Moreover, much of our modern music contains enhar- 
monic changes and transitions, intelligible and enjoyable to 
the trained ear, but to the vocalist elusive to a high degree. 
Therefore, in spite of the astonishing and glorious success 
of the English sol-faists in disseminating an exact chora! 
singing, extending even to the modern advanced works and 
to the provisions of a very complete apparatus of elementary 
education, the question still remains whether they have 
reached the root of the matter. In this casual discussion I 
make no mention of their simple notation, for notation cuts 
no figure beside the eminent fact of their having by its aid 
fastened musical concepts of radical value, which in every 
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case rests with them upon testimony of the ear, and are 
chronicled within the mind and awakened into activity in 
terms of ear, so that a well trained siager sings by ear from 
a musical impression awakened within him from the notation, 
exactly as he might from hearing another sing it. 

I myself regard the notation of the sol-faists as an essen- 
tial part of their educational apparatus, since it has the con- 
venience and scientific value of recording precisely those as- 
pects of the musical phrase which the singer needs, and 
nothing else. If his phrase is do mi sol do, the notation 
tells him this, leaving all questions of absolute pitch to be 
determined by the tonic sounded at beginning. In America, 
by reason of our absurd prejudice against the tonic sol-fa 
notation, we have never half availed ourselves of the admir- 
able training course they have prepared and brought to 
working perfection through the co-operation of many. We 
try to get in as much as we can by aid of the staff, whereas 
in many cases it would be easier to awaken the concept and 
clear it up if the complex relations of the staff could be tem- 
porarily forgotten. Nor must we forget that our sol-fa 
friends do employ the staff, and the second certificate is not 
granted to singers unfamiliar with it—familiar to a degree 
which few American choristers and leaders could equal. 

There is, however, a deeper question. This manner of 
conceiving melody is easily available for the older English 
song and for folk songs in ‘every land. The diatonic pro- 
gressions of Handel lend themselves to its clear notation with 
the greatest ease. But when we come to those of Bach, and 
still more to those of Wagner, the notation very soon be- 
comes more complicated than that of the staff. 

* q * 

Moreover, in France, the country where they employ a 
greater percentage of tones foreign to the harmony (chang- 
ing tones, passing chromatics, enharmonic changes, etc.) 
than in any other, they have a system of reading music voc- 
cally which stands at the exact opposite of this of the English 
tradition. They have two notations in France; a figure no- 
tation, in which the numeral 1 is always C, Csharpor C flat; 
2 always some kind of D, etc.; and the staff, in which their 
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sol-fa always applies the name wt (do) to C, no matter what 
the key. Thus the sol-fa becomes only another form of ap- 
proximate pitch, without the slightest tonical relation what- 
ever. Iam told that they have excellent reading in some 
cases. In Germany also they have a system of absolute 
pitch, and do not at all rely upon sol-fa to aid the neophyte. 
Mr. Thomas has always been an advocate of the German 
method, as are pretty much all Germans. 
* 
* * 

Now whatever may be decided concerning the relative 
merits of these different methods of thinking musical dis- 
course (for this is what it comes to) wearein very bad shape 
in America in the most elementary portions of the art of 
reading music, where at least there is approximate certainty. 
For, it will probably be found later that there are degrees of 
thinking music. Folks music is thought tonically in the dia- 
tonic mode. By art we can enlarge this concept to include 
also the chromatic mode. But it can never be enlarged’ to 
include also the enharmonic mode without a reconstruction 
of thought-units amounting to a new education. What 
should be the form of this new training is a question which 
will have to await the advent of some musical Daniel upon 
the judgment seat. 

Meanwhile our great choruses enter upon their tasks with 
this modern music wholly unprepared for even an approxi- 
mation to a scientific interpretation of its tones. They learn 
their parts more or less by ear; and sing them by good luck. 
The easy parts, in the diatonic relations, they acquire with 
something resembling certainty; the difficult parts they guess 
at, as old women fire a gun, turning their eyes in another 
direction at the fatal moment when the trigger must be 
pulled, 

* 
* * 

All this goes back to a serious deficiency in our elemen- 
tary education, We have no adequate provisions for teach. 
ing children to think melody and harmony, and to read it by 
note. If there is progress in our elementary apparatus, it is 
in the direction of eye training, rather than of accurately 
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forming the radical concepts which make up key relationship. 

We have no teachers who sing accurately upon a large 
scale, excepting a few clever tonic sol-fa men, who too often 
are of such limited personality as to be ineffective in cosmo- 
politan circles. There is room for some bright and clear- 
thinking analytical young man to study this question de novo 
and build upon scientific principles a method of teaching 
the technic of reading music by the voice. 

* 
* * 

I have received a remarkably interesting lot of programs 
of the recitals and concerts given by the graduates of the 
Ann Arbor Music School, in June. According to the regu- 
lations of the school, graduates are required to evince their 
quality by means of demonstrative recitals for voice or their 
special instrument, the contents corresponding to a certain 
formula given in the prospectus, The grades are indicated 
in the list as being of seven elements; I, Hummel concerto; 
II, two preludes and fugues from the Well Tempered Clavier; 
III, Sonata in A minor, Mozart; IV, Sonata opus 31, No.3, 
Beethoven; V, Chopin, Ballade, Nocturne, Mazurka; VI, 
Schumann, Fantasia from Kreisleriana; VII, Etude, Paganini- 
Liszt. In accordance with this scheme five ladies and one 
gentleman played demonstrative programs. As no duplica- 
tions took place, these six programs contained twelve pre- 
ludes and fuges from the Clavier, the following sonatas of 
Beethoven: Opus 14, No. 2, opus 26, opus 27, Nos. 1 and 
2, opus 31, Nos. 2 and 3. Schumann was rather lightly 
represented, only the Fifth Novellette and Kreisleriana Nos. 
2and 7. For bravoura the most striking selections were 
the Rubinstein etude in C(twice—the only repetition), Brahms 
rhapsody in B minor, Moszkowsky tarantelle, Weber Polacca 
Brilliante and Polanaise in E flat. One of the candi- 
dates, Mr. John J. McClellan, also appeared in a creditable 
light as composer. 


* 
* * 


There were two graduates in the organ department, the 
programs being particularly good. Mr. Lewellyn L. Ren- 
wick played the following: 
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Bach, Fantasia and Fugue in G minor. 
Guilmant, 2d Sonata, D minor. 
Dubois, March of the Magi. 
Thiele. Ohromatic Fantasia. 
Salome. Offertorie in D flat. 
Bach, Toccata in F. 
Another, Eugene C. Wodruff played this: 
Bach, Passacaglia in C minor. 
Guilmant, Caprice in opus 20, No. 3. 
Bach, 3d Sonata, D minor. 
Merkel, Weinachtspastorale. 

These two programs, as the reader will see, represent 
something much higher in the way of scholarship than the 
piano programs already indicated by their most exacting 
numbers. In reference to the latter, however, it is proper 
to add that al] the piano candidates appeared also in con- 
certed numbers with orchestral accompaniment, in such selec- 
tions as parts of concertos by Mendelssohn, Moscheles, and 
Chopin, thus adding materially to the exemplification of 
their attainments. 

There was one graduate in the voice, and the program 
was this: 

Meyer-Helmund. I am thine. 
Bendel. Wondrous is the power I feel. 


Handel. Rec. and Air from ths Messiah. 

‘*O, thou that tellest good tidings to Zion.” 
Schumann. O Sunny Beam. 

Sun of the Sleepless. 

Moonlight. 

The Ring. 

He the best of all. 


Victor Masse. Air from ** Galathee:” ‘*Tristes Amours.”’ 
Maude V. White. Absent yet present. 
Jules Jordan. There, little girl, don’t ery. 


Robaudi. Bright Star of Love. 


* 
* *K 


There are several points in which these commencement 
proceeding might well be noticed by music schools in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere. First, of course, is the pleasant fact of 
scholasistic dignity. There were no contests or prizes. 
Each candidate passing the necessary examinations, and hav- 
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ing the necessary credits, graduated. As a part of the 
graduation, she had to make a public demonstration of at- 
tainments upon a scale certifying to the breadth and intel- 
ligence of her education, which no performance of a single 
piece could do, This is something which our Chicago 
schools might note with profit. The definition of a list of 
selections amounting to proper attainments in piano-playing, 
upon the artistic side no less than upon that of mere virtu- 
Osity, is one of the credits to be recorded for the American 
College of Musicians, which did this work extremely well. 
Previously to their work, so far as I know, a standard of 
graduation upon the pianoforte stated in terms necessitating 
the artistic and musical attainments which every piano 
teacher should possess had not been formulated. Professor 
Stanley was one of the musicians active in performing this 
task, and he naturally brought to his work at Ann Arbor 


the results of it. 


* 
* * 


Speaking of music schools, it dawned upon me:jonly the 
other day that right here in Chicago we have a'school enjoy- 
ing the distinction of two masters of the pianolof greater 
artistic rank than perhaps can be found together in any other 
conservatory in the world, I refer to Mr. Kayzer’s Chicago 
Conservatory, the two piano virtuosi in the faculty being 
Mr. William H. Sherwood and Mr. Leopold Godowsky. 
Mr. Sherwood is a pianist of very distinguished rank, a mas- 
ter belonging in the first order, His repertory is vast, and 
his experience in teaching large. Mr. Godowsky I have 
recently celebrated in this magazine as one of the most as- 
tonishing artists and virtuosi I have ever met. Surely a 
school having among its instructors two masters of this 
grade ought to make a more forceful mark than as yet this 
conservatory has made. 

The weakness of the Chicago Conservatory is that it has 
no official course of instruction, no system of graduation, 
and no public exercises. In thisitis wrong. It ought to be 
possible for a student to enter after examination, pursue a 
course to the end, graduate with honor, and go out into the 
world with the stamp and authority of his alma mater, I 
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suppose that in the beginning Mr. Kayzer held back from 
making a course of study because the premium business ap- 
peared to him to have been overdone in certain quarters; and 
later, perhaps, because of individual eccentricities among his 
teachers. It would naturally be very difficult to obtain 
academic co-operation between instructors so wide apart in 
ideas and methods as Messrs, Sherwood, Cady and Godowsky, 
not to mention Mr. Kelso. But now Messrs. Kelso and Cady 
are no longer in the conservatory; and it would seem possi. 
ble to define certain standards of graduation which could be 
easily worked in practice. Where the leading teachers are 
of such exceptional ability, such a standard of attainment 
would naturally be high. 
* " * 

If I were asked to point out a manner in which a practi- 
cal scheme of piano graduation could be worked in a school 
where the leading instructors differed so widely in their 
methods as the two great virtuosi here, I should say that. it 
would be necessary merely to define certain combina- 
tions of attainment which must be reached before gradua- 
tion. A well-formed pianist must be an acceptable player 
of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, and perhaps 
certain modern writers. He should be able to play any piano 
works of Bach (after study), anything of Beethoven (except- 
ing perhaps one or two of the last sonatas), Schumann at 
least to the Kreisleriana aud Etudes Symphoniques, Chopin 
to the Etudes and Ballades, and Liszt to the concert pieces, 
{including at least six in number). A student able to make 
a demonstrative recital embracing selections covering this 
range would necessarily be capable of holding his own as a 
teacher and player anywhere. And in the present standard 
of piano study, the conservatory could expect to have from 
five to ten or even twelve graduates every year upon this 
standard. 

So in order to avoid any possible complication concern. 
ing methods, I would permit the leading teachers to bring 
their pupils to this point by any road they chose. The ques- 
tion is to get them there. Two artists like these would not 
differ as to the qualities aimed at; they would merely differ 
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in emphasizing certain ones more than others, and in dwel- 
ling perhaps a little more upon this or that phase of tech- 
nic. 

And if this special attainment upon the piano were ad- 
ded the proper study of music as literature, together with 
working facility in harmony, counterpoint and composition 
(in which the school has the inestimable advantage of Mr. 
Gleason’s co-operation,) I would think that some very fine 
musicians might be turned out. 


* 

Speaking of piano teselantion, it pleases me very much to 
see more and more evidence that the Mason system is being 
adapted by schools in all parts of the country. Thirty years 
would seem rather a long time for introducing the novel ideas 
of a musician who was at the beginning, and during the 
entire period has remained, the most distinguished of Ameri- 
can piano teachers. One would say that since Dr. Mason 
was already in 1867 at the head of music teaching in this 
country, and the most distinguished piano virtuoso in it, his 
ideas on the musical treatment of exercises would have been 
accepted almost at once, particularly when they had in them 
certain self-demonstrating qualities which a very little prac- 
tical application would have demonstrated. 

The pre-occupation of this country with German ideas 
has been something astonishing and ulmost incredible, al- 
though after all not unnatural. 

Until very recently, excepting Mason, all our leaders 
were Germans or German educated. Every American gradu- 
ate went to Europe for finishing, and some of our schools 
for many years conducted their instruction as if they were 
trying to be preparatory schools for German conservatories, 
and when a graduate of one of these schools happened to be 
well received there, the school was as proud as if a king had 
patted it upon the head. It took a long while to realize how 
far behind the times these once celebrated schools were and 
are—more and more. 

In point of piano technics there has existed a very queer 
state of things all over the world. At a time when artists 
ure more and more estimated by their tone-color and the 
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charm of the interpretations, the schools have gone on with 
a lot of exercises unmusical in themselves, played unmusic- 
ally, and entirely ignoring every possible element of expres- 
sion in playing until at last the higher compositions made 
demands which had to be met by some kind of expression. 
Psychology was ignored. Those who had a musical touch 
had it by the grace of God, as Fallstaff had spelling. Those 
who were able to play with sustained interest had this also 
by the grace of God. The schools also had its pupils by the 
grace of God, and if they got out musicians this was by the 
same pervading and comprehensive agency. 

Into such a state of things Mason came without any 
sounding of trumpets. A practical teacher, having himself 
a delightful touch and full of musical sympathy, it. was his 
desire to bring his pupils into the art of playing musically. 
Hence one after another he invented exercises and methods 
of practice which in their present form, when taken together, 
have the following epoch-marking merits: ; 

1. He has the only combination of exercises for making 
the touch expressive, flexible, strong and at the same time 
delicate. All the typical ways of eliciting tone from the 
piano occur as regular incidents of the daily parctice. 

2. Through his method of velocity and his graduated 
rhythms and metrical treatment of exercises, combined with 
his ingenious changes upon the chord of the diminished sev- 
enth, he has an astounding apparatus for the psychological 
development of the pupil, particularly in the lower grades 
of instruction, up to and including the fifth. All the men- 
tal qualities elementary to piano playing are here brought 
together in such a way that progress can be measured and 
encouraged. 

3. In the diversification of practice with its resulting 
flexibility and versatility, he forwards the student at a pace 
previously unknown. 

* : * 

These qualities are not integral to any other system 
of technics. Merely finger facility is all that they aim at; 
the entire musical part of the playing is left to be reached in 
some other way. 
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The obstacles to the Mason system, aside from the Ger- 
man preoccupation of leading teachers and schools, are mainly 
two: Its comprehensiveness, and the novelty of several of 
its peculiarities. Where piano teaching had occupied itself 
for years with position of the hands and hammer motions of 
finger it seems revolutionary to leave the hands free, and to 
employ the fingers in such reckless ways. Naturally, there- 
fore, teachers found themselves rather dismayed by the 
new demands. All sorts of queer objections have been 
made to it. 

* os * 

The Mason systen is a wonderful apparatus, pedagogically 
considered. It is the most imporant contribution to piano 
teaching of the half century, and it is bound to come into 
application in Germany as well as here. It has the root of 
the matter in it. It is compact, easily handled as a whole, 
and adaptable to all sorts of crudity and undeveloped apti- 
tudes, while at the same time interesting and stimulative to 
the talented. 

* ” * 

One of the most important bits of local musical news is 
that thesymphony association has resolved to form achorns of 
about two hundred voices, and to place it under the direction 
of that able and hardworking musical scholar, Mr. Arthur 
Mees, who was chorus master at Cincinnati in the years when 
the chorus was prepared the best it ever has been. Ido not 
know the reasons which impelled his resigning that position, 
nor do I know how far he has a swaviter in modo when in- 
doctrinating that impalpable and jelly-like body, an amateur 
chorus, in such music as that of Brahms and Bach. But 
that the new move will be of great importance to the city is 
quite sure, 

The Apollo Club is too large for this work and has not 
time to doit, having its own concerts to prepare. Moreover, 
their system of training is not adequate to the exactions of 
this music which Mr. Thomas desires to take up. It is en- 
tirely unlikely that the new chorus will surpass or even equal 
the old one in any point excépt tonal accuracy in the difficult 
passages. But this will be a great gain and will enable Mr. 
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Thomas to introduce here a number of compositions for 
chorus with orchestra, which will be of educational advan- 
tage to the symphony public. The move ought to have been 
taken some years ago, and would have been but for fear of 
appearing to antagonize the Apollo Club. 

The sameness of the programs of this veteran association 
naturally does not appeal to Mr. Thomas as to the member- 
‘ship. It is all very fine to have an enthusiasm for the 
‘*Messiah’’ and ‘‘Elijah’’, and to sing them over and over 
again. It is‘an educational advantage in the community. 
But to do this is also to leave much valuable work for some 
one else to perform—hence the new chorus, 


In another place a eine epponre from Mr. Hugh A. 
Kelso, claiming priority in explaining the relation of the 
upper arm to piano playing. It is proper to say that Dr. 
Mason in his habitual modesty, crossed ont in the proof of 
‘his article the words ‘‘for the first time in the world’’, but 
‘that the correction failed of being made. The present writer, 


‘therefore, and not Dr. Mason is responsible for the words. 
Mr. Kelso’s article, however, does not seem to me to 
-cover the ground which Dr. Mason covers in his precise di- 
rections concerning the triceps muscle. Mr. Kelso is 
throughout suggestive and dispersed, whereas Dr. Mason 
directs attention to this one point in a practical manner. 
This manner, morever, is not something which the distin- 
guished pianist has newly discovered, but an element of touch 
which he has been unconsciously using for many years, pro- 
ducing by its mean a certain depth and emotionality of tone 
which most of his contemporary artists fail of obtaining. 
Through the effort to discover the missing element in certain 
pupils, he finally cleared up the matter, and the publication 
in Music was, so far as I know, the first appearance of any 
exact teaching upon the subject ‘‘anywhere in the world.”’ 
Anyway it is the first time that this element has found its 
way into exact elementary definition. Had Mr. Kelso car- 
ried out his intention of making a book of piano technics in 
which the exact physical and psychical office of every muscle 
in the arm and hand was fully traced and explained, and 
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completed the same prior to July 1, 1896, he would have 
justly established a claim to absolute priority. Meanwhile 
the present umpire stands by Dr. Mason, 


* 

I had expected to have indeed in this issue of Music 
some of the papers read at the meeting of the Illinois Music 
Teachers Association at Galesburg, but thus far they have 
failed to reach me. Many interesting things took place, 
and among others I was struck by the admirable playing of 
Mr. Allan H. Spencer, who gave a very fine program. 

The great value of these state organizations lies in the 
opportunity they afford the rank and file of the piano teach- 
ing profession to meet and talk with the leading teachers of 
the state, whoin ordinary times of year are too busy for easy 
access. It also affords opportunity for city teachers to 
properly estimate and recognize many less known artists 
and teachers who work hard in a small city and are without 
means of attracting adequate outside recognition until after 
years of labor. 


* 
* 


* 

For some months past C, C. Curtis has been engaged in 
a scheme for erecting a great studio and music hall building 
on Michigan avenue, having two halls, one holding 2,500, 
and the other 1,000. 

It is announced that the orchestral association is consid- 
ering the plan of giving the less popular of their concerts in 
this hall, employing the Auditorium for the most popular 
concerts only. Itis seriously to be hoped that nothing of 
this kind will be done. The increase in the attendance upon 
the concerts of the Chicago Orchestra year by year points to- 
a time in the near future when the entire seating capacity of 
the Auditorium will be needed for every concert. To change 
for a hall which at its best just seats the usual lighter at- 
tendance of the concerts, would be a step in the wrong di- 
rection, Our own advantage over other cities attempting a 
permanent orchestra is in the Auditorium, a magnificent 
hall large enough to accommodate a paying attendance at 
moderate rates. To forego this is to step back ten years in. 
the progress of Chicago. 

W. 8. BM. 
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THINGS HERE AND THERE. 


STORIES OF DEPPE. 


(The following extracts from Mr. Frederick Horace Clarke’s 
‘“‘Tphigenia” relate to the at one time celebrated piano teacher, 
Deppe, concerning whom Miss Fay writes so much in her book 
‘“*Music Study in Germany.” (Edipus is Deppe, Calluc is Kullak, 
and Prof. Joseph is Joachim. St. Damian is Mr. Clarke himself.) 


MONG the many suggestions employed by CEdipus as means to 
to promote in his pupils the desire for legato, perhaps his 
own favorite one was his illustration of plasticity. The im- 
agination of the pupil was strained to the utmost tension as dipus 
pointed to an invisible mental line in the air, and called upon the 
novice to note its invariability and glowing fire; asif he had shot an 
electric spark across the room, or somewhat as if the miracle of fire- 
writing in Nebuchadnezzar’s palace was being again by (Hdipus per- 
formed! It was not doubted by some of us that we really saw the 
fire-line: and these hypnotized ones, never after lost the impression 
of the invariable line of processional plastic which (&dipus held in 
mind as a fitting symboi of musical essence. 

Another but kindred discipline seemingly almost equally 
loved by Gidipus, was the command to play ‘‘grosse flaechen ” or 
flat, level surfaces; by which he means the invariable monotony of 
tone-succession which would render his loved legato as suggesting 
and suggested by great superficies. 

The tenor of his mental attitudes toward his art-aims is plainly 
hinted in these statements of facts. His mind in these shows his 
mind in his method of teaching music. Utter monotony and in- 
variability and the inactivity of devitalization was exacted of the 
pupils. The flat back of the hand had to be held by the pupil over 
the key-board with unflinching devitalized passivity until a muscu- 
lar, nervous, trembling and finally atony seemed to paralize the arm. 
When the trembling went up the arm to the shoulder and for fear 
of shaking palsy the pupil took his arm from the still-position prac- 
tice, or if he held it till it fell down on his lap, then only did he 
gain one word of praise from Cidipus. Only then did the pupil love 
discipline bloody enough to prove his calling to Art, and, as did the 
bravery of these soldiers who fell dead while on line of forced 
marching, deserve great credit. The finger-dropping-practice was 
preparatory to legato practice, said (dipus; the still-hand-position 
preparatory to the finger exercises, the flat-back of the hand was 
preparatory to all three; all of these promoted the playing of super- 
ficies. The flat-back hand made all fingers absolutely equal in 
weight and, consequently, in tone-power! These were some of his 
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technical ‘‘ reasonings,” all of them confused and, when regarded 
musically, all of them absurd! 

As soon as scales or any extensions were played the wrist was to 
turn outwards, from note to note, after each finger had dropped on 
its allotted key. This was entirely an Gdipus invention in music. 
It plainly sprang into his mind through reminiscence of a similar 
motion which is compulsory in the bowing arm of the violinist, and 
from imagining a combination of the violinist’s bowing and finger- 
ing motions, and it was employed for the unconscious purpose of 
more consciously removing the influence of the arm from the falling 
fingers and the fiat hand! Praiseworthy is it only in so far as it 
adds another duty to be attended to by the pupil! Both in mind 
and in act did it evolve a quality where ordinarily there had been 
but singleness. The horizontal motion had not been carefully 
studied, or taught, but had been left to chance.* Its elevation into 
the discipline added a new motion to the conscious striving and 
practice of the pupil. This was another step forward, another door 
opened in so far as it added new discipline; but mechanically it was 
most wasteful and blind and unproductive, but it only served to 
consume the more effectually the arm’s force, in work spent irrele- 
vantly to, or apart from, the musical expression. It served the 
more radically to eliminate the direct influence of the arm-motion 
in scales by absorbing this influence in the effort sustaining and 
carrying the hand lateral-wards ! 

I have met since I came to America, teachers who claim and 
cry unity as their aim and understanding. I have found them, 
without exception, to be void of a distinct idea of the harmonic con- 
stituency of free unity in working energy, and to play the fingers, 
hand and arm in no way different from that generally employed by 
finger-hitters or piano-thumpers whose mind, wills, and acts are de- 
formed and confounded through independent movements of mem- 
bers which, if unity be the aim should never be allowed to work 
separately. Free, that is, high unity can never, in Art, 
exist until the parts of the artist’s being are proportionately active. 
Without harmonic motion-ratios in the working of the parts of 
mind and body, there can be no co-ordination twixt the will and 
the deed or in the harmonic composition of the thinking of the art- 
ideal. This matter, the pre-requisite of absolutely constituted Art, 
never entered (idipus’ conversation and science, and with the one 
exception 1 shall cite, of my final teacher, the same is true of all 
unity-teaching in regard to pianistic art-act ! 

When the techniq'e was turned to the music-pieces to be played, 
the same unparalled care as before was bestowed by (Edipus upon 
the teaching and practice. All accents were debarred, and the dis- 





* Our Autobiographist has evidently written this under impression received 
from her hero of the bour, the experience of which she is portraying in igno- 
rance of the fact that the horizontal motion was thoroughly inculcated by Louis 
Kohler long before (idipus’ Berlin period, and was, with adequate science as 
to the expression of his intentions published by him as early as 1840in his cele- 
brated “ Theory of Pianism ”’ dedicated to Franz Liszt. 
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ciplinarian monotony wherein and wherefrom shone, with evident 
lustre, the mastery of a master (?) was studied with tireless devo- 
tion. Here (Edipus was always remarking the Prussian military 
discipline—‘‘ that might, or rather All-mightiness, of the arbitrary 
life of their soldiers, which had enabled the Prussians to be the 
greatest warriors now on earth” as the model of a great artist’s 
evolution. 

But the Musical Art which creates and re-creates life, is utterly 
opposed to the military brutality which destroys life! The latter 
indeed is an astute violence and training of life unto the arbitrary 
end of producing death at will; while the former is the spheric har- 
monizing of moral or voluntary life, gradually gaining through free 
growth, God-like power, by means of creating at will the living 
formsof music, to the eternal and divine end of feeding the human 
soul, re-creating therein the harmonic freedom original in soul and 
the higher functions of man’s being (consciousness and activity) by 
intelligent choice evolving the moral or self-active, individualistic 
life which is pre-requisite to its heavenly state. No more than 
featurelessness of force can initiate true, harmonically efformated 
legato, can the low mechanical monotony it does express be employed 
or be of any avail at all in music making! And it was here as the 
spirit of music was approached that the Gtdipus method proved to. 
be wholly fallacious. Most of all did this appear when we sought 
to play Beethoven’s music, for then (Edipus’ strictness was raised to 
the climax of super-human intensity of will which he displayed in 
musical discipline. 

* 
x * 

I shall never forget the despondency into which I had fallen 
after my first few months under (dipus. ‘‘ This flabby, feeble, de- 
vitalized finger-falling can never develop the infinite varieties of 
touch and tone pre-requisite to an expression of the human emvu- 
tion.” I seemed to be saying this to myself over and over again; 
and the dead-falling finger-exercises kept on, week after week, as if 
(Edipus thought all eternity was now to be on earth, and now to be 
spent in getting control of this featurelessness and phlegma, inani- 
tion and inanimation, which, according to the (£dipus methods, is. 
pre-requisite to, and indeed also essence of, high art cause and free 
art application and living art effect! I begged for a Beethoven 
sonata, and only after an obstinate siege on my part did (&dipus 
consent. Month after month I was compelled to bring him this or 
that portion of the sonata, playing it with most stringent mastery 
according to the invariable effect and with the invariable loose-let- 
ter finger-droppings and only the short passages atatime! Finally, 
after about six months, he aroused himself so far as to let me put. 
it all together—but then only because I told him 1 was going to 
play it soon at aconcert! Such positiveness as this on my part, 
sprang up anon at times all along during my twelve years under his 
tuition. Without it J should never have played in public during 
any one of those years, and he would have kept on saying: *‘ Only 
obey ! only fullow me implicitly! Only keep at the finger-dropping 
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and in six months, in three weeks, or tomorrow perhaps, you will 
be a great artist! For it comes like a thief in the night, you can- 
not tell when; the growth is slow like that of a flower: first the seed, 
then the leaf, plant and bud, but at last the blossom bursts:unex- 
pectedly, suddenly!—be faithful, be preparing, and leave the rest 
to God—and—me! ” for at times indeed (£dipus forgot his stoicism, 
and unconsciously referred to God. 

But when CXdipus really did take up the interpretation, it was 
done with colossal energy and fire and self confidence! Verily was 
there vast art-capacity inherent and latent in (%dipus; for from the 
phlegmatic ease and placidity which habitually encumbered him he 
did at times phenomenally burst forth with a semi-volcanic storm 
of vehement art-passion—and then I learned to know that the main- 
spring of such a glorious eruption and frenzy was the spirit of a 
Beethoven sonata or symphony! Beethoven was his master; Bee- 
thoven’s sonatas were for him heavenly bread! The heat, passion 
and love of Music, which now more than ever seemed real and 
measureless in him was aroused and spent itself in trying to show, 
and have the pupil show, the enormous intensity of Beethovens’ 
thought and feeling. 

‘* How monotonously you play it!” he would then shriek out 
at me. ‘I have said nothing since the beginning of the lesson ex- 
cept that you must have perpetual variety! Beethoven meant 
variety in every bar, always something different! I told you not 
to try a Beethoven sonata yet! you play far too evenly, too mon- 
otonously, verily as if you had only fish blood ! ” 

The first time this occurred I said, in rather impetuously toned 
answer, ‘‘ but Cidipus, you have kept me two years at a monotonous 
striving, an invariable basis and art would you have me acquire, a 
featureless activity and aim should I exercise and pursue, and now 
you find it, when somewhat realized, impertinent to Beethoven 
playing!” 

Ah! who shall measure the storm of reproach which was spent 
upon me in return for my interruption and suggestion! It cost me 
certainly three months of tormenting retaliation and petty ven- 
gences from him ere his wrath had slightly subsided! Later when 
he had become upwrought to such high and intense moments with 
the interpretation, I was only too careful not to check or chill his 
ecstacy in any way. Then in the bliss of his pride, he would insist 
upon his unapproachable greatness as a teacher of musical expres- 
sion, while I would get many new glimpses into an enticing and 
lawless realm of interpretation ‘‘so-called.” Then he would say: 

‘*Do not set me down as a teacher of technique, that low me- 
chanical part; but know, and let everybody know, that I am the 
greatest teacher of interpretation the world has ever had or ever 
shall have. My ‘method’ is nothing to me; I change it from day to 
day, but my forte is interpretative expression !” 

He did not often arouse himself to the teaching of pieces. With 
pupils with whom he was most in earnest, those whom he hoped to 
levelop into great artists, he was tireless with an enormous in- 


tensity of discipline towards realizing the finger-falling legato. He 
6 
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never had time enough to satisfy him, neveryears enough of this 
work could be exacted in order for him to feel that a pupil had amply 
done this main feature of his method. When, however, his long- 
time pupils were obstinate about pieces or sonatas he submitted very 
unwillingly, and so the pupil-seldom got him with his whole heart 
into the interpretation lesson. 

(Edipus scorned those who attempted to play pieces before they 
had as basis, what he termed the absolute technique of his de-vitalized 
or consciously unconscious falling-weight method; and he inwardly, 
and often outwardly, ignored the artistic, and of course also moral, 
pretensions of persons, artists or pupils who made such attempts. 
Never did he tire of remorselessly rolling under his tongue sweet 
tidbits of sarcasm regarding this or that pupil who had come to him 
in the lessson and had played a sonato or a concerto without even- 
ness and the (Xdipus dead legato. 

‘That first !” he would say: ‘‘ musical expression afterwards. 
But when it is not present, when there is no even, unimpregnable 
and solid basis, then if they attempt to play they should be scan- 
dalized and made public examples of slovenliness until they turn to 
the right.” 

In this regard the members of the nobility, Count this, Baron 
that, Princess so and so, without their knowledge of course, had to 
bear the scandal of his untinted ridicule for such dissolute dilettan- 
teism! Only the pupil born of the common-folk, or the Americans 
heard the scorn of these glorious diatribes in which he was so 
perfectly to the manner born. The nobility was a perpetual bore to 
him, and he made them the butt of his ceaseless irony and just re- 
proaches. But most of all was he intolerant with them when they 
smattered at Music. 

‘Music, the one thing that requires the sacrificial devotion of 
one’s entire life; Music, which is sacrilegious to touch without ab- 
solute concentration; that this high thing should be blemished by 
the nobility, in whose employ it is ever a mere side issue to life, an 
indifferent appendage to the rich dinner table, or a mere bagatelle 
along with the thousand and one divertissements of their worthless. 
selfish lives—this, ah yes! this is the thorn par excellence in the 
artist’s flesh.” 

Of CEdipus’ lessons in musical expression I was speaking: of the 
passionate excitement into which a Beethoven sonata, intensely 
played, wrought him; and of his ecstacy in the inspiration of such 
moments—and this is the last point I have to touch upon in speak- 
ing of him as a‘teacher. 

He seemed to have no traits which were not part of his identity 
as teacher of music. His was a personality so luminous and so 
lurid by turns, so impressive always, that all of his life which might 
have been seen by the pupil was most highly instructive. This in- 
structivity of his life was direct or indirect in value; and as he was 
ever reminding us to be on the alert to regard everything in one or 
the other of these lights, it was by no means strange that we turned 
the same process of adjudication upon his own life, upon himself, if 
indeed, or when indeed we strove to become clear as to the nature 
and degree of the value of his teachings. 
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He was the living thing—the teaching spirit embodied in fiesh 
and feeling, nor in thought or reasoning. One had to make the best 
of what was good in him, and his intention was unquestionably 
good: But as far as he himself is concerned, his egoism never 
wavered, and he had to be taken for all in all or not at all! 

It is ever his spirit of striving to imbue the pupil with careful- 
ness, his general intention and devotion, his absolute singleness of 
life for music, which must be his contribution to the making of a 
model for all musical artists! His mentality and his method, his 
reasoning in details or outlines, never could discover the scientific 
truth of harmonic or ideal, musical action. And so also in his con- 
ception of the Beethoven sonatas and symphonies there was no sug- 
gestion of scientific unity, of expression created in or based upon 
the rhythmica! conformations, the melodic developments or the 
harmonic constituencies thereof. Musical form seemed to have 
been to him no guide asto the nature of unity in art, in the motions 
of music making act! The rank contradictions of man’s earthly 
environment to the heavenly order, or individuality, of the soul of 
music latent within every man, which contradictions cause the din 
and roar of the battle of worldly compromise that few artists have 
assuaged and by which most artists have been smothered, disen- 
abled (idipus from ever consciously and intelligently and wholly 
indivisibilizing his thoughts, aims, or actions in art or life; unto this 
high, infinite and ever freeing logic he was not born ! 

And so his interpretations of music, even as his tenents in tech- 
nic, must be adjudged indeed to have a great deal of the inconsis- 
tent about them, and very little if any of the heavenly order, of the 
consistent or logical, in them! Great inconsistency—supposed by 
many to be the soul of magic, the wherewithal of charm, and by un- 
reasonable men deemed to be the essential trait of woman—this is 
traceable in (idipus’ teaching of musical art no less than in that of 
Calluc. 

But here again at last and as ever I shall see to throw upon 
(Edipus all the praise and glory any man could bear, all the credit 
any man could wish, when I say that he filled his responsibility and 
his calling, and according to the gifts given him he was faithful. 
His life was not intended to discover to the world the free-formed 
unity of high art acts! The harmonic intricacies of consistency in 
the great world-order as applied to the Beauty in human activity 
and expression. What evidently was intended in his life must have 
been in the intensifying of carefulness and love and devotion and 
sacrifice for art as the expression of a higher mode of life! Thisin- 
deed was irradiated upon those who loved him and were sufficiently 
attracted by him to embody aught of his spirit in their lives, who 
patiently and gratefully underwent the most severe or even tyranni- 
cal discipline under him, in degree according as they could assimi- 
late and endure his superhuman intensity of will and personality. 

* * 
* 

It was on an April evening in the year 1882 that I hurried out 

to my accustomed half hour walk with Gidipus. 1 remember well 
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that it was only one or two days after my birthday. The festivities 
which are unavoidably apprehended to the German birthday had 
been very irksome to me; more than ever had they brought back to 
me, in memory, the number of my passing years, and I seemed so 
old and dry! My interest in my art was waning. for I had long seen 
clearly that an ideal activity had not yet been hinted to the pianis- 
tic world--there were here and there beginnings, on every side 
were there strivings, and (idipus had the most of these; yet by no 
one, not even by C(idipus, had been thrown out one word, one gleam 
of light, that could unify the bits scattered about, or bring to birth 
the soul, the life of the harmony in pure or living art for which we 
all, deepest students, were working and seeking. We know not 
when or from whence a deliverer might come, and (dipus in his 
clique, Calluc in his, Liszt in his, each tirelessly vociferated vibra- 
tions of his own messiah-ship ! 

I had bought for my own birthday present a mahogany bed and 
wardrobe, and a dozen sheets, pillow-cases and towels, as the first 
definite installment of my old-maid-hood accessories. I had given 
all my playthings which | had kept since my babyhood, to a child in 
the country. Year after year I had remembered my own sunny, 
happy, careless chiidhoud: I had looked at the broken toys without 
stoicism enough to smother and choke back my tears; I secretly, 
very secretly, hoped to keep them for children of my own—ah, 
fond hope—now I cast such hopes from me forever, and I determined 
that this, my thirty-fourth year, should see me take like a brave 
soldier, a valiant stand against my own heart-life ! 

On that well remembered evening I had seated myself at the 
pianoforte and more, far more resigned than of late, I had begun 
my practice. The Beauty of emotion to be expressed in Beethoven's. 
last Sonata, especially in the last movement, seemed to be feeding 
me then, more than ever; indeed when I turned to its sublime in- 
spirations and foretastes of ultimate Beauty, and lost myself in. 
meditation thereon, or in the religious activity necessary to truly 
perform it, there was ever for my soul, pleasure unalloyed, abso- 
lute indeed! It was the very bliss which the ideas in these aroused 
in me that wrought me ever into measureless desire to present them 
with an action correspondingly ideal, to efform my tone-causes as. 
well as tone-results by means of a creative, harmonic force, similar 
to if not identical with the form of musical thought in the Sonata. 
Then it was that despair always returned to me as I recognized the 
monotonous, dismembering; formless, idea-less habits of my own 
playing ana of the playing of all other pianists ! 

When (Edipus’ rap on my window came, I had practiced about 
my accustomed three hours, and consequently arrived at my accus- 
tomed point of reasoning,—at despair! I sprang up with a strange 
sense of youthfulness and glow, and then I thought; this feeling is 
altogether like a forgotten thing to me—I went again to see my 
new wardrobe and bed. Ah, I thought, these material things will, 
in time, bring a new kind of cheer into my life; twas doubtless 
these that wrought within me this vibration of joy just now--the 
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new unaccustomed interests—why have I waited so long before try- 
ing to feed my heart in this material way, when the bitter world has 
held unchanged--and perhaps an avenging God has mercilessly or- 
dained—my lack and limitations. 

(Edipus on that particular evening was very impatient, he sput- 
tered in a most crabbed way: 

‘*Why did younot hurry? I was all aglow with some news I 
had, and now impatience has spoiled my mood entirely—you’re 
always so slow getting ready; and then forget everything besides ! 
I had a call this afternoon from the young man or boy I told you of 
having seen at Taubert’s concert, Easter eve. I shall never forget 
his face. I am not in this to be deceived:—he will be my pupil par 
excellence, he will realize all my hopes and dreams and aims, on him 
will my mantle fall. Oh, was’nt I surprised, was’nt I delighted to 
see him as Iopened the door! I was about toembrace him and just 
in time caught myself back therefrom, but I must have beamed all 
over and betrayed myself with smiles—-yet no! { am always so 
cheerful and beaming to everybody, you know, that of course no one 
could think I would have anything to betray.” 

‘Well, in hecame with the other boy I saw with him at the 
concert. It seems that the boy is a boy indeed, traveling in Europe, 
and the other one, my one, the real one I am teliing you of, you 
know, is the guardian of the younger one’s travels—that he has been 
iu Europe before and that he isan American! Don’t interrupt me! 
Of course I told you in the beginning he wa: an American! Yes, 1 
did! I told you after Taubert’s concert, that he was an American ! 
Stop! Of course I did—of course he is--no one living can deceive 
me; I studied that face too long and too closely, and received too 
much satisfaction therefrom not to know that now, at last, my life- 
long hoped for pupil has come! Oh, what shall I do for ways in 
which to break him into my artistic routine! There is the trou- 
ble. Americans will never be artists ! they are so unstable—dismay 
overcomes me—but no! no I shall not, I will not ve limited: he 
shall obey, he shall be subjugated absolutely to my will.” 

I knew (Edipus well enough to guard against breaking in upon 
his moods, either with inappreciative tones and words, or by lag- 
ging behind in the conversation. I exerted myself now to make 
amends for my tardiness in coming out, and so, tried to get a word 
of appreciation in somewhere to ease him and modify his excite- 
ment. But that night he was not to be modified; always when a 
new pupil came he was in just such a state of preciditate interest, 
but never before had I seen him in so exaggerated a passion of ex- 
cited anticipation. 

‘*Of course he will subjugate at once,” I said. 

‘*No, no; at least not at once! he is studying now with Herrlick, 
and has promised to goto Reif next month, and also even now has 
an occasional lesson with Moszkowsky, whose music he adores.” 

‘* But what more can one expect of an American?” I replied. 

* Yes, of course,” continued (Edipus, ‘‘ 1 know all that, I know 
that the greatest misfortune of my life was that. clique of American 


pupils getting hold of meat the wrong time. It was all in the be- 
e 
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wilderment of my first year in Berlin, and I was not on my guard 
or I should not have begun with them! They should not have 
gone to Liszt later on and so blasphemed my priesthood! I have 
learned now, and I will never take another pupil (surely never an- 
other American) who has not studied to despair under every teacher 
on earth before he comes to my all-transcendant light! The 
Americans are fickle, ignorant, conceited, impatient, ambitious, in- 
subordinate. Yes, yes, all that, but they are not alive with fire; 
and every one of them in one way or another, has a part to play in 
the great new world where of all achievements the greatest is to be 
the freedom of pure musical art.” 

‘““What is his name,” I asked. 

‘*Damian—Leopold St. Damian,” replied (Edipus. ‘* What a 
fitting name. We shall call him the Daemon—the American Dae- 
mon. Yes, I am delighted with his name, I have always said there 
was everything in a person’s name.” 

‘“*He came from Chicago, a place away out on the western plains, 
where the buffalos and Indians roam the country ! Who would have 
thought of such an idealistic face coming from such a wilderness ! 
But then, you know, Nature is always out-doing herself and we 
never will credit the next great thing she does, any more than we 
timely credited or expected the last. All in all this is quite right 
enough, and quite in line with the world-wonders; there has to be 
the halo of unexpectedness and rarity to give anything earthly 
glory, and so was this high art genius born among the buffalos and 
suckled, doubtless, by the Indians!” 

‘¢ But the worst of it all is these American music students have 
no habits of work and thrift, they have no perseverance with 
teachers, and run hither and thither, going back to America after 
asojournof study here, a great deal worse than when they came; 
they go back in a tremendous muddleas to the qualifications of the 
German masters, and with a dazzling, sun-clear statement of their 
own unique achievements! But I will not let this chance slip from 
me, I will fish him in from his sea of restlessness, and I will anchor 
him to my will. I will make a great artist of him. If never again, 
so now, indeed, I will have my power over man verified.” 

‘*But, (Edipus,” I cried, ‘‘ How you go on tonight ! Do you for- 
get that he may be too old to be formed now; he may be poor and 
not have money to study long enough with, he should haye finished 
already at his age, and yet you must have ten years as you say, to 
begin work with. Did he engage lessons with you ?” 

‘*Of course you will speak cool,” Cidipus angrily retorted, “ of 
course you wil] be jealous! Naturally enough! But you forget 
that a woman can’t be one’s best pupil! A woman can’t be a great 
artist! And I have not waited in vain all these many years for a 
real live man, and a genius, and an idealist, and a youth, and an en- 
thusiast, and—-yes and—yes an American! to be my great pupil !” 

‘There was absolutely no use trying to stem the tide. (Edipus 
went on till quite exhausted: he kept me going block after block, 
always making larger circles around the blocks until finally breath- 
less with his air-castle building, he cried— 
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‘*T am going into this wine house for my usual evening bottle 
of claret; I can’t go back home with you now—here--I will put you 
on this car—oh yes! this is just the right one—good night !” 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MUSIC. 
NE of the most important musical gatherings of recent years, 
QO and one destined tu be far-reaching in its influence, was the 
summer session of the New School of Methods which con- 
vened at Hingham, Mass., on July 13, and which proved successful 
beyond the hopes even of the most sanguine of its promoters. 
Teachers began coming into Hingham as early as the eleventh, the 
first coming in a body from the meeting of the National Association 
in buffalo. Without exception they were delighted with Hingham, 
which with its oldest occupied churches in the country, its home of 
General Lincoln, and its non modern homes and magnificent elms, 
proved from the first to be an ideal location for such a school as was 
to assemble there. The town is on an arm of the sea, and has 2 
line of steamboats flying between its wharf and Buston. There are 
in every direction lovely drives and walks, hills, glens, woods and 
fields and all the other accessories of an unusually favored vacation 
town. It is almost the oldest town in New England, and unusually 
picturesque, presenting at every turn the contrast between the 
seventeenth century and the nineteenth, with all the stages of 
growth and development exhibited near at hand. Electric street 
cars whiz by the door of the ancient church, and the nine o’clock 
bell, a relic of curfew, strikes with an electric alarm. As is usual 
in such old places the inhabitants, while conservative, are quick to 
extend the hospitality of their town, and welcomed the strangers 
with a pleasing grace, in every instance doing all in their power to 
make them comfortable and at home. 
lt is only ten minutes ride from Hingham to Nantasket, Bos- 
ton’s Coney Island. There are two lines of these cars, known tothe 
puzzled inhabitants as the “ plain electric” and the ‘‘ steam elec- 
tric ” respectfully, owing to the fact that one of them was formerly 
the Old Colony steam railway. Nantasket, aside from its bourgeois 
throng, is as cool and attractive a spot as the circulars say, and 
there, beside the sea, many of the faculty and pupils made their 
homes. The Atlantic home was the favorite, securing Mr. Tomlins 
and Mrs. Preece, and others. Many were at the Wentworth, includ- 
ing the nresent writer, and all of us who assisted in booming the 
street car stock were located somewhere on center hill, with Boston 
Harbor before us on one side, and the broad Atlantic on the other. 
Monday moraing, the thirteenth, was dreadfully hot and ‘‘ mug- 
gy,” and not at all a nice day for getting about, but in spite of the 
weather nine o’clock in the morning found some seventy-five pupils 
gathered in Loring Hall waiting for the opening of the school. 
Many well known faces in musical pedagogy were to be seen in the 
gathering, and there were representatives from all parts of the 
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country, among those may be mentioned Prof. George C. Young, 
supervisor of music in Salt Lake City; Miss M. B. Cadwell, super- 
visor in Duluth; Dr. Rix of Lowell, Mass.; Miss Minnie Rogers of 
the Pennsylvania Normal School at Clarion; Miss Lucy A. Baker 
of the Wisconsin Normal School at Whitewater; Mr. Osburne Mac- 
Conathy, supervisor in Louisville, Ky.: Miss Josephine Hortnett of 
Chicago: Mrs. A. E. Merrill, supervisor in Portland, Me.; Mr. N. L. 
Mower of Auburn, Me.; Mr. James McGibeny and daughter, of the 
well known musical family, and a host of other teachers of music, 
drawing and physical culture. Taken on the whole the student- 
body as well as the faculty recommended itself at a glance as prob- 
ably the strongest intellectually and in reputation ever brought to- 
gether on such an occasion. Shortly after nine o’clock Mr. Clarence 
C. Birchard, manager of the school, of whom we have had and shall 
have much to say in these pages, called the meeting to order and 
introduced Rev. Dr. Yager, of Hingham, who asked a Divine bless- 
ing on the meetings and results of this school. Following Dr. 
Yager, Mr. Birchard arose and:in a few well chosen words welcomed 
those present to the New School of Methods. Reviewing the pur- 
poses and the history of such schools as the present he spoke in 
part as follows: 

‘* Personally I could not do without oursummer educational 
gatherings, especially the National Association. At these 
places of activity I meet so many minds trudging along the 
same paths, and the interchange of ideas, suggestions of new books 
to read, of new lines of work to investigate, this contact of mind 
with mind, is to me inspiration, a source of immediate benefit, and 
an incentive to effort which does not die out during the entire year. 
There is always much of detail to learn from those who by virtue of 
greater freedom in point of time, greater intelligence, or speciai 
aptitude, have gone more deeply into certain lines of a specialty: 
and in these days of great rapidity in all things educational and 
otherwise it is absolutely necessary, even as a duty, to take from the 
experience and thought of others, to incorporate the good of all, in 
order to be successful and useful in the truest sense. But these 
meetings have another and very important result, namely that of 
tending unconsciously to weld us closely and yet more closely in that 
feeling of fellowship and common interest which is the inspiration 
and safeguard of afree people. ‘The interest of all is the best in- 
terest of the individual. Popular education and our public school 
system are the outgrowth of that sentiment.” 

‘* And ladies and gentlemen, your presence here is sufficient 
evidence of your sympathy with the movement, this wielding to- 
gether, this idea of mutual helpfulness.” 

‘““'The New School of Methods as an institution stands for certain 
fundamental principles. At the outset it recognizes the proper 
significance and influence of music—that music should take hold 
upon the heart of the child for the purpose of his spiritual benefit: 
that, as some one has said, it should reach the very inmost sheath 
of the soul, arousing all that is great therein. Musicshould always 
be something inspirational, and this thought should be kept prom- 
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inent in all teaching. We have no sympathy with mechanical 
grind in the class-room. However, we do not wish to be understood 
as detracting from the usefulness and necessity of persistent effort, 
determined and hard work, for children should early be taught to 
do and to succeed for themselves; but in music, which is essentially 
anart, the aesthetic side should be givenits true emphasis, and pro- 
gress in school music should be measured by this ideal standard of 
theoretic proficiency. This school maintains that the ability to 
read music at sight is a thing necessary and easily obtainable in 
well organized work. Before everything else the New School of 
Methods stands for the plan and principles of the Natural Music 
Course, to which, during these sessions we shall invite your careful 
attention. 

Graduates who desire to take degrees in music, or who wish 
to gain collegiate credits for their rausic work are offered the oppor- 
tunity to make either degrees or credits in the university of the 
state of New York, of which Mr. Thomas Tapper is examiner and 
a trustee. Therefore the school assumes to provide a complete 
musical education along lines of specialties and prepares students 
either for actual positions, for degrees, or for both.” 

Mr. Birchard then introduced Mr. Tomlins, who presented the 
first lecture of the course, on the Aesthetics of Music. Mr. Tomlins 
was followed in turn by Mr. Ripley, Mr. Tapper, Miss Crane and 
Mrs. Preece. Each of these was greeted with enthusiastic ap- 
plause upon introduction and conclusion, and it would have been 
ditticult to say which one of them received the greater share of the 
favor of the students. It was evident from the first that the 
school wasja success. ‘The pupils were there to enjoy and to learn 
and their sympathy and eagerness went far to inspire the instruc- 
tors and to draw from them even a greater share than usual of 
musical and pedagogical wisdom. Of the musicians perhaps the one 
most seized upon by his audience was Mr. Tomlins, always mag- 
netic, and here, before a picked gathering, irresistible. There was 
more of the divine and uplifting element in his presence than ever 
before, and his hearers were not slow to appreciate it. Each of the 
other teachers came in for a large share of the same great force of 
enthusiasm, and the result was a morning of great value. The work 
of Mrs. Preece, in Physical Culture was a marvel of grace and ease, 
and proved a delightful surprise to many of the pupils, nearly all of 
whom immediately enrolled themselves in her class. 

Everyone present was charmed with the rare sweetness, clear- 
ness and simplicity of the work done by Miss Crane. She not only 
has the admiration and respect of her class pupils, but is a great 
favorite with the other members of the faculty who almost invari- 
ably become pupils during her lessons. Her work with a class of 
pupils from the neighborhood has been one of the most delightful 
things this session. Prominent among the class was a six year old 
great-grand-daughter of Paul Revere, who displayed a remarkable 
tendency to speak in meeting, and edified the school on one occasion 
by reciting ‘‘ Paul Revere’s Ride” during recess. 

And_the provision is wisely made, as announced, that all candi- 
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dates for degrees shall attend at least one or more summer sessions, 
to become personally acquainted with the working methods of the 
authors of the Natural Course. 

The afternoon of that day was devoted to the organization of 
special classes, and to the general settlement of affairs, and in the 
evening was given an informal ball, attended by nearly all the 
students and faculty, and by many of the town people. Hon. H. J. 
Burdette, on behalf of the people of Hingham, delivered an address 
of welcome, and was replied to by Mr. Birchard. Dancing was then 
in order, and an opportunity was offered for all to become thoroughly 
acquainted. 

The next morning all had settled down to work in dead earnest, 
and the work went on with a vim and vigor the writer has never 
seen equalled. Many of those present who have attended summer 
schools for years declared that in point of enthusiasm and value of 
material presented and work done this school is far ahead of any- 
thing the country has so far known. The announcement that the 
school was to be made u permanent one in session from September 
15 to June 15 was received by all with great satisfaction, and many 
determined at once to take advantage of the opportunity thus of- 
fered to obtain musical degrees. As the weeks progrex: 2d the num- 
ber in attendance increased until about eighty were present. Tak- 
ing into account those who were there only a part of the time more 
than a hundred were at some period in the school. Many who had 
come intending to stay but. a day or two remained the entire time, 
and all who were unable to do so expressed their sincere regret and 
their intention of attending the whole of next summer’s session. 
There is not one present dissatisfied, but on the contrary the half 
had not been predicted. 

More and more as the school went on, the sterling qualities of 
the head instructors, Messrs. Ripley and Tapper, were apparent to 
all, and the more commanding did their influence become. The 
eminently common sense and practical qualities of the Natural 
Course were amply attested, both as exemplified in the daily use 
in this school and in the unsolicited testimony of practical 
teachers who had already tested the course in the school room. 
Pupils not only had something interesting to sing, a material aiso 
full of educational force, but the eye was trained and ready readers 
made to a degree previously unknown in the experience of these 
teachers. Hence in this direction virtue was its own reward, and all 
alike carried away pleasant memories of the school, and renewed 
inspiration for the ensuing year. 

JoHN LaTHROP MATHEWS. 


A REPLY TO Dr. WM. MASON’S ARTICLE ‘A NEW CHAP- 
TER OF TOUCH.” 

Dear Sir—In the last issue of Music there appeared an article 
by Mr. Wm. Mason entitled ‘‘A New Chapter of Touch” wherein is 
described the action of the muscles ofthe upper arm in certain forms 
of piano-playing; the claim is made that “‘it is here explained for the 
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Jirst time in the world.” If Mr. Mason will read my article entitled, 
‘Psychological Technic” which was read before the [llinois Music 
Teachers Ass. in the spring of 1892 and published in Music in the 
August issue of the same year he will find explained, from a psycho- 
physiological basis the exact reasons why and when the aforesaid 
muscles are brought into action in piano playing—the following is 
an extract from that article. 

“In piano-playing the purely mental intellectual phrase finds its 
expression in the circumscribed movements of the fingers and hand, 
using the knuckles or wrist as the center of motion. Passages from 
Bach’s Fugues and Inventions admirably illustrate this statement. 

Anemotional phrase demands more freedom of movement, which 
the firmness of the elbow—the Emotional center—and length of 
the forearm readily supply. Chopin’s Nocturne, opus 27, No. 2, 
abounds in sentimental passages requiring this touch. 

Climaxes and passionate ontbursts of musical feeling demand 
the added strength and wider swing through space of the entire arm 
from the vital centre at the shoulder. (The biceps and triceps, the 
principal muscles of the upper arm, are attached to the shoulder, 
the stationary pivot, therefore the shoulder is considered the centre 
of action for these muscles.) In Chopin’s Polonaises and Liszt’s 
Rhapsojies this vigorous expression of physical exuberance predom- 
inates. It is not always necessary that such broad gestures from the shoul- 
der as are used in oratory should be used in piano playing, as the energy 
can be brought from the shoulder, the vital center, also from the mental or 
emotional centers or from various combinations of the vital, mental or emo- 
tional centers without ‘‘tearing passion to tatters.” This knowledge of 
the psychological divisions of the arm gives clear and exact reasons 
for the use of the upper, forearm, wrist and fingers in piano play- 
ing, asubject which has heretofore been misty, and formulates 
thoroughly the principles of all varities of touch.” 

Again, in an article under my signature entitled ‘“‘ A New 
Theory of Piano Playing,” copyrighted in 1895 and published in the 
Chicago Times-Herald, May 17th and 24th, 1896, stated: 

‘A knowledge of the anatomy of the hand, wrist, fore and 
upper arm, gives the student, by intelligent direction of nerve 
energy, greater facility in individual muscular control. 

In consequence of the control thus gained, a greater number of 
articulations are brought into action and the whole arm becomeS 
more expressive. 


A crisply-leggiero effect, can best be produced by energizing the muscles of 


the upper arm and those of the fingers, while relaxing the pronators, supinators 
and wrist muscles, all of the forearm. This is a very important point 
and is simply the application of the mechanical principles of the re- 
sistence being equal to the force of the blow, the resistance in this 
case being placed in the upper arm by muscular energization, while 
the wrist is left free and plastic to direct the hand.” 

From these extracts there can be no doubt but that my dis- 
covery and printed description of the use of the upper arm in piano 
playing ante-dates Mr. Mason’s: furthermore, I have been using the 
same work in my teaching for the past seven years, as hundreds of 
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my pupils can testify. The statement made by Dr. Mason that 
‘This element (meaning the energizations of the triceps) is the one 
operative in all formsof up-arm touch ”is erroneous and mislead- 
ing; it is the biceps and brachialis anticus which flex the fore arm 
at the elbow in the elevation of the wrist or up-arm movement. 

The action of the triceps is antagonistic to that of the biceps 
and brachialis anticus. 

It is the business of the triceps to extend the forearm and they 
are thus concerned in producing cantabile effects. besides the crisply- 
leggiero effects described above. In the expression of an intense 
emotion every muscle in the upper arm is energized (which is what 
Mr. Mathews assures me was Mr. Mason’s meaning); again 1 repeat 
what I have often written: ‘‘bring the energy from that center 
which corresponds to the intensity of the emotion to be expressed.” 
The muscles of the upper arm are brought into play where fortis- 
simo effects in slow or fast tempo are desired also when pianissimo 
effects in great speed are to be produced. 

The energy in the upper arm is the same in slow fortissimo 
effects as it is in fast pianissimo passages; the variation lying in the 
different manner of distributing this energy. According to Von 
Helmholtz, increased nervous stimulus is not translated by a more 
vigorous contraction but by a more speedy one, by reducing the 
Jatent period. 

These points, among others, I have minutely described in an 
article in August, 1894, issue of Music, also in the Chicago T'imes- 
Herald article of May 17, 1896. 

At this point I wish to state that my knowledge of the correct 
use of the arm in piano playing was entirely derived from my wife, 
May Donnally Kelso, teacher of Dramatic Art. Mrs. Kelso was for- 
merly a prominent Cincinnati pianist and through her study of 
piano technique combined with a thorough knowledge of the laws 
of bodily expression as applied to gesture and the technique of the 
dramatic art opened my eyes to the fact that a strong analogy exists 
between the art of the musician and that of the actor or orator, and 
upon this discovery I worked out my method of psycho-physiological 
piano playing. 

Handel Hall, Chicago. Hues A. KELSO, JR. 

















ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


May I ask you to decide a controversy which has been carried 
on in one of our dance magazines between Professor Masters of Bos- 
ton and myself. This dispute is about the time value of accented 
notes and their relation to unaccented ones. 

Mr. Masters claims that a measure of waltz music is divided 
thus:—first note a dotted quarter, second an eighth, and third a 
quarter note. 

His line of reasoning is that the first note being the strong ac- 
cent rust thereby be prolonged one-half. He is under the impres- 
sion that an accented note occupies a greater time-interval than 
unaccented ones, irrespective of the time signature or the signs pro 
or con inserted by the composer, and says, that the rhythm demands 
it. To fortify his position he quotes from a London (Eng.) authority 
as follows: ‘‘The rhythm of the waltz is dactylic; the first beat 
must not only be the one especially accented, but it must also be 
specially prolonged, occupying in fact exactly half of the measure, 
i. e. one interval and a half, the second must be made proportion- 
ately quickly occupying only half an interval, while the remaining 
interval is occupied in taking the last one; then it will be seen 
that the first note takes three times as long as the second and half 
again as long as the third.” 

The above quotation exactly indicates the position of Mr. 
Masters. 

Below I will now give my views, and to do equal justice to both 
sides 1 will quote from my article which gave rise to the contro- 
versy. ‘* Waltz music is written in 3-4 time, i. e., the measure of 
time must be equivalent to three notes each having the time value 
of one quarter of one whole note. It is regular time because the 
interval of time between the counts are all of the same duration, 
although the composer may sub-divide one or all three of the notes 
into 1-8, 1-16, 1-4, or insert a dotted half note, etc. at any time to 
please his sense of variation, or to embody his sentiment, yet this 
must in no wise lead the dancer to believe he may do other than 
obey the positive command of the time-signature, viz., to fill in the 
measure-interval with three steps, each of which must have the 
exact time value of one quarter of one whole note. 

To accomplish this the foot must remain on the fioor at each 
step the same length of time, and the progressive nature of the 
movement necessitates the making of all steps (when unobstructed) 
absolutely the same length. 

To remain upon the first count a 3-8 and the second an 1-8 and 
last a 1-4 would be irregular time and any one who asserts that 
waltz time (3-4) is irregular is either densely ignorant of the rudi- 
ments of music or a fit subject for the insane asylum.” 
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There, you have both sides of the question. By treating this 
subject at length or merely sending me a written yea or nay I shall 
esteem it agreat favor. Before closing I may state that the said 
Master is the editor and proprietor of a magazine devoted to danc- 
ing, has been president for several terms, and secretary for many 
years of the American National Association of Dancing Masters. 

AsA ANDERSON, Teacher of Dancing. 
* 
* *K 

You are quite right, and your opponent is wrong. Musical time- 
units are equal throughout the same movement. In waltz time 
each beat occupies precisely the same proportionof time. It is pos- 
sible that in some connections the accented notes might be pro- 
longed a very little indeed, particularily if it happened to be written 
as a fraction of a unit; but the prolongation would be very slight 
indeed. To apportion the measure in waltz movement as stated by 
Mr. Masters would be to destroy the musical value of the move- 
ment, and one would suppose to render it unfit for dancing pur- 
poses. 

In the course of musical expression various diversifications of 
rhythm take place. In an ad libitum passage, particularly if reci- 
tative some of the notes might be actually doubled in value. But 
this would take place only when all the notes had been lengthened 
through the slowing up of the movement. Also at a fermato or 
hold, the time value of a note might be doubled. This delay in 
time, however, would not be taken from the following notes but 
would be exactly so much time put in additional to what is indi- 
cated in the notes. Ata hold the musical rhythm comes to a stand: 
when it goes on, it is as if nothing had happened. 

It is not even certain whether Mr. Masters is right in his esti- 
mation of dactylic rhythm, asin 

‘‘ Brightest and best of the sons of the morning.” 

According to Mr. Masters and those he follows, the accented 
syllables here have double the time-duration of the unaccented 
ones. There are those, however, and I am one of them, who doubt 
whether in modern practice the accented syllable is really twice as 
long in utterance as the short ones. If a dactylic rhythm be set in 
3-4 measure. equal notes, no violence seems to be done it, provided 
the movement be quick. lt is only when the movement is slow 
that the short syllables rebel against prolongation. In other words, 
you can deliver dactlys allegro in equal time-values ofosyllables: but 
when the movement is slow the short syllables, being incapable of 
prolongation, are written in notes of half the value of the long 
ones. M. 


** Will you please define Rhythm? Is it possible to have good 
rhythm without an accent upon the first beat of the measure ? ” 

I should define rhythm as ‘Symmetrical motion in time.” This, 
as I understand it, includes the whole rhythm, and applies to all 
sorts of rhythm. Musical rhythm, however, becomes intelligible 
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only when superimposed upon a background of measure. In the 
same way that a composer restricts his composition to the tones of 
acertain tonality so also, he restricts himself to a certain rate of 
pulsation and a certain accent, making what we call meter or 
measure. Rhythm isamovement of the music against this back- 
ground—moving in pulses, divided pulses, etc. Without measure 
there can be no exact rhythm, although there may be an approxi- 
mate rhythm. It is by means of measure that the symmetries of 
the rhythm are made conscious and measured. Hence while a 
brutal accent upon the count ‘‘ one” is by no means to be observed, 
the qualitative emphasis upon the ‘‘ one ” must be felt by the player 
and the listener. Therefore I should say that some kind of accent 
upon the count “one” is necessary for defining the rhythm. The 
art consists in giving the rhythm of the piece in such a way that it 
carries the listener along as a part of the expression without his be- 
ing conscious of any accent upon the count ‘‘one.’”’ Nevertheless 
this accent must exist, otherwise there can be no measure and no 
intelligible and measurable rhythm. 
* 
x * 

‘* What other technical exercises would you recommend in con- 
nection with Mason’s Touch and Technics ?” 

I do not think that any other exercises are needed, beyond such 
as naturally develop out of the studies and pieces a student practi- 
ces. All the finger training usual in five-finger exercises can be se- 
cured more effectively in different applications of the two-finger ex- 
ercise, and under conditions which tend towards musical playing 
very strongly. The arpeggios and scales of the Mason system are 
far ahead and vastly more comprehensive and far-reaching than any 
other apparatus of scales and arpeggios yet published. Moreover, 
they are treated in ways directly promotive of musical playing and 
concentration of mind, in which respect they stand in direct con- 
tradiction to almost all other exercises. The hand and octave 
school is admirable, although not long. So taking it all around I 
do not think that any other technics are needed. Of studies I re- 
commend the musical ones, from Bach downtoChopin. But this is 
a large question. 

s * 
* * 

‘** My teacher tells me that to accent in practicing a scale is to 
make the touch hard, the playing monotonous, and that the accent 
is directly opposed to the smooth and even scale which is the ulti- 
mate end.” 

Your teacher has been misinformed. If you will examine the 
Mason scale book you will find that accents are used at remote in- 
tervals, and for regular practice very seldom nearer than one note 
in six, eight, nine, twelve, eighteen, twenty-four or thirty-two. 
The farther apart the accents fall the more forcible they are rela- 
tively, and their value is two-fold: They call upon different fingers 
for stress unexpectedly, and they serve to keep the hands together, 
whereas in untimed scales the hands are frequently not exactly to- 
gether. Strong accents played near together, like twos, threes or 
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fours, undoubtedly are very detrimental, unless played slowly and 
directly supplemented by remote accents, rapid playing and delicacy. 
In short, all practice has to be versatile and many sided, to the end 
that all the good qualities may be developed. It will demonstrate 
itself to you, if you will try it, that accents of twenty-four or 
thirty-two have the practical effect of securing longer sketches of 
light and rapid finger touches than are usually obtained by any 
other system of practice. Moreover, this plan of evening up a _ pas- 
sage by accenting toitin a variety of ways is in genera] use among 
artists in all practical passage work. It is a thing which needs only 
to be carefully tried to be appreciated. Whether near or remote, 
all the accents are to be in a certain proportion tojthe intervening 
notes— not as if hammered in. 
* 
* > 

‘*T have been trying to find some of the compositions of Mr. 
MacDowell which 1 could understand. His sonatas I find very Gifti- 
cult. Could you mention something of his which is easier ?”’ 

There are two books of studies by MacDowell, op. 39, which run 
about two pages each, all poetically conceived, and nearly all very 
pleasing to players and hearers in general. 

There is alsu another set published by Breitkopt & Haertel, the 
opus of which I have not at hand. 


* 
* * 


** Will you please mention two or three pieces by Dr. William: 


Mason which I will find useful in teaching and for my own play- 
ing ?’ 

Among the latest of Dr. Mason’s pieces is one called ‘* Les Am- 
ourettes,” (The Lovers) which has a lovely melodic idea beautifully 
treated. It is of advanced fifth grade. Another very effective 
number is his Toccatino, a very brilliant octavestudy. Fifth grade. 
or sixth. 


M. 

















RECITAL BY LEOPOLD GODOWSKY. 


T was an oppressive July afternoon, the themometer standing at 
93 in the shade, in Steinway recital hall, the west windows of 
which were invaded by the blistering radiance of the sun andthe 

confused reverberation of city noise in summer, that Mr. Leopold 
Godowsky presented before Mr. Mathews’ summer class the follow- 
ing program: 

PART FIRST. 


Bach- Liszt. - - - Prelude and Fugue, A Minor. 
Brahms, - - Variations on a Theme by Payanini. 
Schumann, - - - - - - Fantasie Op, 17. 
Schubert-Liszt, - - - - - - Ave Maria. 


- . - - - Frublingsglaube. 


Weber-Tausig, - - - Invitation to the Dance, 


PART SECOND. 


Chopin-Godowsky, - ee ay eh Three Studies. 


Chopin, — - - - Sonata in B flat Minor Op. 35. 
- - - - Impromptu in F Sharp. 
Berceuse. 


- - - - Polonaise, Op. 53. 


Liszt, - - - - Concert Study in F Minor. 
: - - - - Spanish Rhapsody. 


It was a musical banquet of Homeric amplitude, full of interest 
to the piano technician, the interpretative artist and the intelligeat 
and synipathetic lover of music. One might search the entire lit- 
erature of the piano and scarcely be able to make a practicable re- 
cital with a more exacting program. And what an illustration of 
masterly pianoforte interpretation was that which followed! The 
Bach-Liszt prelude and fugue was given with enjoyable clearness 
and sensitiveness. Then came the first book of the Brahms Pag- 
anini variations, which were given in astonishing speed, perfect 
clearness and mastery, and above all with a beautiful tonal delicacy 
and sweetness calculated to make the most inverterate Brahms 
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fearer change his hue and be classed among the admirers of the 
great master. 

Then followed the Schumann fantasia, a work standing at the 
very head of the Schumann tone-poetry; a work in which Schu- 
mann never for a moment nods, but throughout goes from one stir- 
ring and musical effect to another, ending finally with the nocturne- 
like third movement which was given to very perfection. The 
earlier parts of the works suffered somewhat from the piano, which 
was only a small grand, the hall by a curious oversight not being 
accessable to a full concert grand, until the winged varieties of the 
same shall be invented. This deprived the artist of the encourage- 
ment of the sympathetic resonance from the lower bass, upon which 
Schumann counted so much, and for want of which many passages 
failed to come out with the complete sweep possible under more 
favorable conditions. In the second movement the innate sweep 
of the music is such that it carried the artist above discouragement 
from his instrument. Andin the last movement where delicacy of 
tone was wanted, he naturally had it. in lovely measure. 

The heavy meats of the first part being over, then followed two 
transcriptions from the Schubert songs, and the Tausig version 
of Weber’s Invitation to the Dance, which again had received quite 
anumber of highly effective touches from Godowsky himself in 
places where the Tausig version is a little weak. This went very 
brilliantly and broadly. 

After a well earned intermission the second part of the pro- 
gram went on with the Chopin selection. First, three of the God- 
owsky arrangements of the Chopin studies, the first in C, the black 
key study out of opus 10, and the study in thirds out of the opus 25. 
The last was an incredible piece of virtuosity, the double thirds 
running in the left hand with a speed, lightness and clearness heard 
from right hands only in the case of great virtnosi. Then the 
sonata in B-flat minor, delightfully interpreted. And so on with 
the beautiful but rarely heard Impromptu in F sharp, and a very 
astonishing performance of the A-flat Polonaise. 

The Liszt study in D-flat which now followed proved a very 
beautiful tone-poem played to perfection. And then the elaborate 
and sensational Spanish Rhapsody closed the program. 

Two hours and a half of music of this kind in a sizzling heat is 
rather a heavy dose for player and hearer alike. But the player, 
whatever his personal discomfort might have been, gave no sign, 
but played straight through in his usual perfect manner of ease, 
quiet absorption and masterly artisttc interpretation. As for the 
hearers, it was to most of them a revelation of many of the higher 
qualities in piano playing, and it is far within bounds to say 
that they heard then a piece of piano playing the like of which 
few living artists can equal, and perhaps hardly any surpass. 

E. S. 








HARP RECITAL, 


By Miss BLANCHE DINGLEY, 
Before Mr. W. S. B. Mathews’ Summer Class, at Lyon & Healy’s 
Warerooms, 
July 22nd, 1£96. 


Pregran. 
Thomas, - - - - - Autumn. 
Moszkowsky-Schuecker, - - Serenata. 
Von Weber-Schuecker, - - - Schlummerlied. 
(Dedicated to Miss Dingley. 
Schuecker, - - - - - - - Mazurka. 
Parish-Alvars, - - Serenade in B-flat. 
Godefroid, - - - - Les Adieux. 
Von Wilm, - - - - - Concertstueck. 
Allegro. Andante. 
(Orchestral part on piano by Miss Sarah W. Wildman.) 
Saint-Saens, - - - - - Fantasie. opus 95. 


VIOLIN RECITAL. 


By Mr. EARL R. DRAKE, 
ASSISTED BY MtsS KATHERINE HOWARD, 
Before the Summer School of Mr, W. S. B. Mathews, in Steinway 
Recital Hall. 
July 31, at 3 P. M. 


“Progranz. 


Beethoven, Sonata for Piano and Violin, op. 47. (Kreutzer.) 
Adagio sostenuto—Presto. 
Andante con Variazioni. 


Finale—Presto. 
Ries, - - - . : Romanza. 


Wieniawski,_ - - - - - - Second Concerto. 
(Allo. Moderato—Romance—Finale, Gypsy style.) 
Bach, - - - Chaconne (for violin alone.) 
Brahms, - - - Cradle Song. 
Paganini, - Perpetual Motion. 
Drake, - Polish Dance. 
















INSTRUMENTAL. 


SS EARL R. DRAKE, @= 
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REPERTOIRE. 
Varied and extensive, embracing a wide range of the most important violin 


works, together with a variety of the lighter and more popular compositions. 
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115-116 Auditorium Building. CHICAGO. 





























MUSIC 


SEPTEMBER, 1896. 


THREE CROATIAN COMPOSERS. 


ROTIAN music is but little known outside of its home. 
And yet Croatia may justly be proud of a worthy 
group of writers and composers whose works are not with- 
out merit, They are hardly known in this country—for 
that reason has the writer of this article ventured to offer to 
the American music-loving public short biographies of three 
men who-have been and who are most prominent in the 
musical life of Croatia, Curiously enough,only one of them— 
and he is the one who has done the most laborious work—is a 
Croatian; the other two are sons of 
other Slavonic nations, one a Bohe- 
mian, the other, a Slovene. The 
patriarch of Croatian music is 
Franjo Z. Kuhac. Forty years of 
his busy life has he given to the 
one great idea; to give his country- 
men national music. How far he 
has succeeded it is impossible for 
: us to discuss at present, but we 
FRANJO Z. KUHAC. must admit that he has laid its foun- 
dation, at least, in his great work ‘‘ Yuzhnoslovyenske 
narodne popyevke” (South-Slavonic Folk Songs) which 
every Croatian composer will do well to take for his guide. 
If you wish to study Croatian folk-music or popular dances 
you will find that book indispensable. 
Kuhac (pronownced Koo-hotch) was born at Osek, Sla- 
vonia, November 20, 1834, of an old aristocratic family, 


which had been Germanized in Hungary, changing its old 
Copyright, W. S. B. Mathews, 1896. 1 
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Slavonic name Kuhacevie into Koch. He received his edu- 
cation at Osek where he attended a normal school and a 
gymnasium (Latin school). He gave early evidence of musi- 
cal talent; as a boy of six years he began to’study the violin, 
the guitar and the piano, having for his teacher a noted 
musician, the French violinist Oxysle. His father’s parlors 
were a gathering place for many distinguished musicians, 
and young Kuhac profited by associating with them. 

In 1848 he left the gymnasium: (fifth class) and went to 
Miholjac to a teachers’ institute whose principal, Mr. Beck, 
was a passionate lover of music and a skilled musician. 
Here Kuhac had an excellent opportunity to become acquainted 
with many classical compositions, which he did not neglect. 
In 1850 he entered a lyceum at Budapesth, and in 1855 re- 
ceived a certificate as ‘‘ professor of a Realschule.’’~ During 
his stay at Budapesth he likewise attended the conservatory 
where Karl Thern was his teacher. 

Early in his student years Kuhac began: collecting Croa- 
tian folk songs, and he pursued his work with such a zeal 
that in 1860 he had already 400 songs gathered. The 
holiest desire of his heart was notgonly «to collect but to pub- 
lish South Slavonic folk-songs, andZhereZhel'found a gener- 
ous friend in his uncle, a canon, who presented him with 
twelve thousand florins. Fully twelve years, 1859-1871, 
Kuhac worked on his great plan. He: would spend the win- 
ter in Osek, where he gave lessons in piano playing, and in 
the spring he would visit some South Slavonic country to 
collect folk-songs, musical instruments, compositions, in a 
word, everything that pertained tojSouth Slavonic music and 
its history. In 1871 he removed to.Zagreb (Agram), the 
capital of Croatia, but his ideas of national music did not 
find many adherents among §the-musicians. After many 
struggles his great work above mentioned, the ++ Yuzhnos- 
lovyenske narodne popyevke,’’ was published in 1876, with 
the aid of the Croatian parliament. It is a good work, its 
four volumnes containing upwards of 1,600 folk-songs and 
popular dances! For severalZyearse Kuhac was professor of 
musical theory and of the pianofortesat the State School of 
Music. 
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Among his other works the following deserve mention 
‘*‘ Kategizam glasbe,’’ a translation of Lobe’s Katechismus 
der Musik, in which he created Croatian musical termino- 
logy; ‘* Description and History of the Musical Instruments 
of the Southern Slavs;’’ «‘ Joseph Haydn and Croatian Folk- 
songs,’’ in which he shows that Haydn often drew his mv- 
tives (for symphonies, etc.) from Croatian folk-songs; ‘‘ Die 
Masik in Dalmatien und Istrien,”’ required in the great illus- 
trated work ‘Die oesterreichischungarische Monarchie in 
Wort and Bild,” 1892; and finally ‘‘Die Stimmung der Ton- 
leicer bei verschiedenen Voelkern und zu verschiedenen Zeit- 
en.” In this work he upholds a theory that the South Sla- 
vonic scale differs from the diatonic scale. In the Slavonic 
scale, he says, the third, e, is lower; the fifth, g, higher, and 
the seventh, b, much lower than in the diatonic scale, which 
demands a different mode of harmonization. Kuhac has ren- 
dered his country the greatest service by his writings, though 
he is not without merit as a composer of choruses, songs and 
various compositions for the pianoforte. 

* 3 * 

In February, 1895, Sir Ivan Zajc (pronounced Zeits) of 
Zagreb celebrated two important anniversaries. It was ex- 
actly fifty ycars since be had begun his career as a musical 
composer, and it was twenty-five years since he had been 
appointed Kapellmeister to the Croatian Opera and president 
of the State School of Music. The numberless congratula- 
tions, deputations, and presents, and the many concerts given 
in his honor both at home and abroad furnished an unmis- 
takable proof of his popularity. On that occasion he was 
knighted by the emperor, Francis Joseph. 

Sir Ivan Zajc was born in 1834 at Fiume. His father 
Ivan (John) was a Bohemian, having been born somewhere 
in the vicinity of Prague. He was Kapellmeister to the 45th 
Austrian regiment and, in 1835, had to follow his regiment 
to Zara, but quitted military service in 1836 and returned 
to Fiume, where he was appointed director of the city band 
and teacher at a musical school. Ivan Zajc, Jr., was true 
to the traditions of his family; at an early age he began to 
exhibit musical talent, and his father carefully trained his 
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boy in pianoforte and violin playing. The boy made rapid 
progress; he was scarcely six years old when he made his 
first public appearance at a concert and scored a remarkable 
success, At an early age, too, he began to try his hand at 
composition, writing small pieces at first, then phantasies 
and overtures, some of which were performed in public. 
However, all that failed to satisfy his ambitious, though 
youthful, soul which yearned for something great—nothing 
seemed impossible for him. Nothing less than an opera 
would satisfy him. 

Accordingly he engaged a fellow student, Valle by name, 
to write for him a libretto for an opera ‘‘ Maria Theresa.” 
At that time the young student knew very little, if anything, 
about instrumentation, and so he arranged his opera for 
pianoforte and organ. It was his 
Opus No. 7. But he was sorely 
disappointed if he expected to 
please his father thereby. The 
old gentleman wanted his son to 
become a lawyer; when he learned 
of his son’s occasional excursions 
into the realms of composition, 
he simply confiscated his opus 
7 and severely enjoined him 
‘not to do it again.’’ It is 
needless to say that the young 
man disregarded his fathers’ ad- 
monitions altogether—on the contrary, they stimulated him 
to greater activity. However, since he was not allowed to 
write music at home, he did so in the school room, where he 
naturally attracted the attention of his professors who finally 
intervened in his behalf, advising his father not to stifle the 
honorable ambitions of his talented son. The father yielded 
at last, and thus, in his fifteenth year, young Zajc was al- 
lowed to goto Milan and pursue the study of music in Rossi's 
conservatory (1849-1855). 

All through his student years he went on writing music 
until the number of his compositions reached the respectable 
figure of 78. He was both unusually gifted and very in- 
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dustrious; year after year he would take the first prizes. In 
1855 president Rossi placed in the hands of the members of 
his graduating class the libretto of ‘‘ La Tirolese’’ for which 
they were to write music in two months. The composition 
submitted by Zajc was declared by the judges to be the best 
and was awarded the first prize. On the fourth of May of 
that year ‘*La Tirolese” was performed, with great success, at 
the theatre hall of the conservatory, Zajc himself acting as 
director. He graduated at the end of the year and was at 
once offered the position of second concert master to the 
famous Della Scala Theatre, provided he wonld agree to write 
anew opera for the theater during the next year. No 
doubt he would have accepted the offer had not both of 
his parents died suddenly, which compelled him to return to 
Fiume to attend the estate. There local influences were 
broughtto bear upon him and the young composer was earnest- 
ly urged to remain in his town, which he did, accepting, from 
the city council, the office of director of the city board and 
professor at the music school—the same positions that had 
been held by his father. In 1858 he married Miss Natalia 
lessenko, a charming maiden of Fiume. He was now per- 
fectly happy, but a dangerous disease which suddenly befell 
him drove him out of the city, though his opera ‘‘ Amelia ”’ 
had met with a remarkable success at the local theater and 
he had been accorded a special ovation. 

In 1861 Zaje left for Vienna. The first two years of his 
stay in the Austrian capital were markedly unfortunate for 
him. Here he met his countryman, Franz Edler von Suppé, 
who founded his fame and success in imitating Offenbach, 
the then popular favorite, and he won Zajc to Offenbach’s 
school, The director of the imperial opera, Salir, recom- 
mended him to Lehmann, director of the Charles Theater, 
for whom Zaje wrote the ‘‘ Ballfest,’? an operetta in three 
acts, Hardly had he finished the work when the disease at- 
tacked him a second time. In the meantime Lehmann had 
resigned from his position, and Zajc was placed in an em- 
barrassing situation. Aided by his friend Suppeé he finally 
secured the office of Kapellmeister at the Riverside Theater 
which was then under Treumann’s management; soon after- 
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wards, however, the theater was completely destroyed by 
fire. Treumann then assumed the management of the 
Charles theater where, on the 15th day of December, 1863, 
Zajc’s operetta ‘* Mannschaft am Bord”’ was performed for 
the first time. The performance wasasuccess. Now there 
followed, in rapid succession, the operettas Fitzei-Putzli 
(1864), Die Lazzaroni von Neapel (1865), Die Hexe von 
Boissy, Die Nachtschwaermer, Zwei Paar Geschwister, In 
der Neuen Welt (1866), Nach Mekka, Ein Rendezvous in 
der Schweiz, Das Gaugericht, Die Somnambule, Der Meis- 
terschuss von Pottenstein; Der Raub des Sabinerinen, 
Maedchentraume (1867), Die junge Garde, Die Princessin 
Tausendschoen, Ein Poeterabend, Krampusinerl, Eine Nacht 
in Cairo, Meister Puff (1868). All of these were performed 
in the Charles Theater and the Theater an der Wieden, and 
some of them still form a part of the regular repertory, e.g., 
Mannschaft am Bord, Die Hexe von Boissy and others. 

The reader will have noticed that the titles of all these 
operettas are given in German. They were written in Ger- 
man; and for a German public, Fortunately, however, in 
the second year of his stay at Vienna, Zajc met several of his 
most distinguished countrymen, including Dezhman, the 
novelist Shenoa; Professor Markovitch and the poet Prera- 
dovitch. These patriotic men turned his attention to Croa- 
tian subjects, the young composer began to study Croatian 
folksongs and through his compositions to give expression 
to the national spirit. In that spirit he wrote ‘‘ To Battle”’ 
(1866), ‘* An Evening on the Sava,’’ ‘*The Morning Star 
of the West,” Croatian dances, etc. Owing to earnest en- 
treaties of his friends he finally, in 1870, consented to leave 
Vienna and remove to Zagreb (Agram), the capital of Croa- 
tia where his countrymen hoped to establish a national opera. 
Croatian music was in its infancy—Zajc’s efforts were re- 
quired to raise its standards. He was appointed Kapellmeis- 
ter to the National Theater and President of the Royal Col- 
lege of Music. For nineteen years he acted as director of 
the opera——the opera of which he may justly be said to have 
created—and even now he renders his countrymen valuable 
services as director, teacher and composer. 
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His operas are national both in their librettos and their 
music. The following deserve especial mention: Ban 
Lezet, Mislav (both 1872), Brankovitch, Master John, Amor 
as a Captive. In 1876 he wrote a great work, ‘‘ Nikola 
Shubitch-Zrinski’’ which the critics consider to be the first 
Croatian opera that is really worthy of the name, ‘Then fol- 
lowed Lizinka, Pan Twardowski, The Ladies and the Hus- 
sars, A Florin, Afrodita, The King’s Foible, Dubravka. 
At the present writing Zajc is working on a new opera, 
‘* Armida,’’ which will be his Opus No. 825! Songs and 
choruses he has written without number; many of them are 
popular favorites, e.g., Zhivila Hrvatska, Frankopanka, etc. 
He has also written a number of ecclesiastical compositions, 
Psalms XIII and XX XI, a number of Masses, etc. 


* 
* * 


Vatroslav Lisinski (non-de-plume for Ignace Fuchs) was 
born at Zagreb, July 8, 1879. His father, Andrew Fuchs, 
was a Slovene, In the early years of the present century 
he settled at Zagreb whence he engaged in the cattle trade 
beside conducting a butcher shop. He was married twice, 
his second wife, Anna Kovacic, bore him a son, Vatroslav, 
and a daughter, Anna. Vatroslav’s mother was a Croatian 
by birth, and she brought up her children as Croatians, 
carefully planting in their youthful hearts the love of country 
and loyalty to the Catholic church. Owing to the careless- 
ness of his nurse, little Vatroslav once fell down from a big 
box and broke his leg so that nearly all through his life he 
was obliged to wear cratches. At Zagreb he attended a nor- 
mal school and a gymnasium, thereupon entering the univer- 
sity where he pursued the study of literature and the laws. 
While attending the third class of the gymnasium Lisinski 
began to study music under the tutorship of a certain Reshel, 
and afterwards in the school of M. Sozka (pronounced 
Soyka) who was the first to discover his musical talent. He 
graduated from the gymnasium in 1837. That same year 
his father died and his elder step-brother Joseph had to take 
charge of the business and support the family. In order to 
lessen his burdens, Lisinski decided to become a professional 
musician. J. K. Knight of Wisner-Morgenstern, an excel- 
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lent contrapunist, gave him lessons in musical composition. 
In 1841 Mr. Albert Striga, a famous baritone and for- 
merly one of bis fellow students, brought him a song writ- 
ten by Stoos and entitled ‘‘Iz Zagorja’’ and asked him to 
write music for it. The song was to be sung at the public 
reception of the foremost of Croatian patriots, Dr. Ljudevit 
Gaj, who was to return the coming July from his scientific 
journey to Dalmatia. This was the first original composition 
by Lisinski which has since become a popular song among 
the Croatians, though somewhat altered and bearing the title 
‘‘Prosto zrakom ptica leti.”” In 1842 and 1843 Lisinski 
composed a number of songs which have since become com- 
mon property of the nation, a number of waltzes and music 
“for the national Croatian dance ‘‘kolo.’’ In those times the 
progress of Russian music and the 
success of Glinka’s opera ‘<‘ Life for 
the Czar” and ‘* Ruslan and Lud- 
mila ’? were the common topics.ot 
conversation among Slavonic music- 
_ians, Lisinski’s friends, recognizing 
| his talents, urged him to follow the 
example set by Glinka and give 
Croatia a national opera. Lisinski 
a hesitated at first, unwilling to trust 
VATROSLAV Lisinskr. his ability to write for an orchestra, 
and doubtful of a good libretto. In about a month Striga 
brought him a faultless libretto of ‘* Lijubav i zloba,’’ writ- 
ten by J. Car, a friend of his, and assured him that his 
teacher Wisner-Morgenstern would furnish the instrumen- 
tation. Lisinski then wrote a few airs which found ready 
acceptance at various concerts, and finally entered upon the 
rest of the work, which he finished in the latter part of 1845. 
On the fourth of April, 1846, ‘* Ljubav i zloba,” the first 
Croatian opera, was performed at the Zagreb Theater. First 
tenor’s parts were sung by a certain Fr. Stazic, who, in 
later years, achieved fame in Vienna and Budapesth under 
the name of Steger. 
Lisinski’s health was never very good. The labors en- 
tailed by composing the opera and attending its rehearsals 
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were exacting and the composer suffered thereby. Disap- 
pointment in love only intensified his sufferings. Consider- 
ing his feeble health and his poverty, Lisinski determined to 
vive up music entirely and become a bureaucrat. His 
friends succeeded, however, in persuading him to retire to 
Zagorja where he recovered his health, and in October, 1847, 
left for the promised land of musicians, Bohemia. He went 
directly to Prague where he entered Karel Pietsch’s organists’ 
school. F. Kittl, president of the conservatory, gave him 
lessons in instrumentation and musical form. The first 
composition which Lisinski wrote at Prague was the ‘‘ Novo 
hrvatsk kolo.’’ That was the period of his greatest activity. 
In 1849 he wrote his second opera, ‘‘ Parin,” beside a num- 
ber of smaller compositions. Soon after he returned to his- 
‘ native land, but he met with many disappointments, For a 
long time he was unable to secure any position; finally, at the 
recommendation of Jellacic, the famous banus (governor) of 
Croatia, he was appointed inspector of the musical school— 
an honorary position, it is true, but one that brought the in- 
cumbent no pecuniary returns. In vain did he look for a 
paying position, Seeing that many of his compositions were 
still popular at Zagreb, he decided to give a series of con- , 
certs but the attendance was so small that he was obliged to 
give up his plans after the second concert. To save himself 
from hunger he was obliged to give lessons in pianoforte 
playing, but even here he found an insurmountable obstacle 
in his broken health. Disappointed in all his hopes he finally 
gave up music for good and, in 1853, accepted the position 
of assistant judge. Soon afterwards death put an end to his 
sufferings; he died May 31, 1854. 

From 1841 to 1852 Lisinski wrote about 160 composi- 
tions, a number of which have Bohemian texts for the foun- 
dation. Beside his two operas, ‘‘Ljubav i zloba,’’ and 
‘* Parin,’’ he wrote a number of overtures and many fine 
‘‘ kolos,’? numerous songs and choruses, some of which may 
be heard in Croatia to this day. The last of his composi- 
tions which he wrote on his deathbed, bears the significant 
title ** Jeder Mensch muss sterben” (everybody must die). 
It is a male quartet and, at his expressed request, was sung 
at his funeral. J. J. Kat, 




















THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUSICAL CONCEP- 
TION, 


HE development of the conceptive powers is beyond 
question the most important part of musical educa- 
tion. Yet it is the branch which receives least systematic 
attention from teachers, and in which the progress of pupils 
is consequently least certain. Indeed some teachers go so 
far as to say that conception cannot betaught. I believe 
that it can be taught,—-if not perfectly, at least much more 
satisfactorily than is generally the case at present. The 
trouble is, that few teachers realize the exact nature of the 
problem; perhaps fewer still apply to its solution the gener- 
ally recognized principles of pedagogics. 

First of all we must determine just what we mean by the 
term, musical conception. To many people it conveys a 
vague idea of something behind the music—something half 
poetic, half philosophic—which it is the duty of music to ex- 
press. A moments reflection will show that we have no 
right to look for any such meaning. A purely musical con- 
ception must be a conception of music, and of nothing else. 
It is simply a vivid imagination of the way a composition 
ought to sound, distinct in every detail of form and color. 
One person may find that his imagination is stimulated by 
thinking of something besides the music, allowing the tone 
to suggest illustrative parallels in other realms of thought- 
Another person may prefer to concentrate his attention on 
the tone-forms, to the temporary exclusion of everything 
else. There is no reason why the latter conception should 
not be just as good as the former. The presence or absence 
of extra musical ideas is a measure not of musical sensibility 
but of the activity of the mind in totally different fields, 
The musical idea is an idea of tone-forms, purely and simply. 

The essential thing, then, in education is to develop the 
power of thinking, that is, of imagining tones. This is a 
purely intellectual process, and the mere statement of the 
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problem is a considerable step towards solution. It is true 
that there is also an emotional element in musical conception, 
a matter of temperament, much more difficult to develop 
than anything intellectual. Yet I believe that if we under- 
stand how to make musical thinking instructive, many of the 
difficulties that seem to surround the problem of emotional 
cultivation, will disappear. To the question of thinking 
music, then, let us give our attention for the present. 

Our aim is to develop the power of imagining, from the 
symbols of the printed page, exactly how any piece of 
music ought to sound, as clearly as if it were actually heard. 
Nothing less thaa this deserves to be called conception. We 
do not apply the term to the idea of a compositien which a 
pupil learns by rote, having it driven into his head by re- 
peatedly hearing the piece rendered by somebody else. No 
more is it deserved when one finds the keys upon the piano 
in some mechanical fashion, and learns the tune by repeti- 
tion under his own fingers. Conception implies an original, 
almust creative, action of the mind. It may take months of 
study to comprehend the full significance of a great compo- 
sition, and one is not debarred from making use of sugges- 
tions from without. But however this may be, to deserve 
the name of conception, the idea must have its root in the 
mind and must grow from within. 

It is obvious that one cannot imagine tones until he has 
actually heard tones. Moreover, the degree of distinctness 
in detail within the power of imagination will depend exactly 
upon the degree of accuracy with which one distinguishes the 
characteristics of actual tones. Trilby could not perceive 
the pitch relations in the air of ‘* Ben Bolt,” when it was 
sung to her. Consequently she could not imagine any dis- 
tinct difference of pitch, and when she tried to sing the re- 
sult was simply a monotone. Imagination can never go 
beyond perception in regard to the ultimate elements of 
which the images are composed, although there is hardly any 
limit to the power of combining these elements anew. While 
we may have vague imaginings of sounds more beautiful 
than any that ever greeted our ears, we cannot represent to 
ourselves, distinctly, tones which differ in pitch or in quality 
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from any that we have actually heard. Vague imaginings 
have their uses, but only distinct, defisite thoughts have 
musical values, 

The first step, then, in the education of the conceptive 
powers, is to train the pupil to accurate perception of the 
tone-relations. Now, accuracy of perception depends upon 
the power of discrimination. Psychologists are fast com- 
ing to agree in the view that no such thing asa simple sense- 
impression is possible to a human being after early infancy. 
A number of things invariably present themselves to the 
mind at the same time, if not immediately through the senses, 
then through memory and association. We cannot perceive 
any object accurately unless we distinguish what part of our 
total impression properly belongs to the object and what to 
something else. I cannot say that I see a tree, unless I see 
it as distinct from the rest of the landscape. I cannot say 
that I hear a sound, unless I distinguish hearing from other 
sensations. Intelligence invariably depends upon the per- 
ception of likeness and difference in things, and the only ef- 
fective method in education is the method of comparison. 

But perception is not conception. In order to arrive at 
the concept, one thing more is needed. The characteristics 
perceived in the object must be reproduced by the mind and 
firmly grasped, so as to serve as a standard with which to 
compare future sensations. I have had pupils, who, at one 
stage of progress, could distinguish major from minor sec- 
onds if they were sounded in succession, but could not tell 
which was which when sounded alone. Their perception of 
likeness and difference was accurate so long as it wasa 
question of comparing actual sounds; but the inner stand- 
ard, the concept, had not become sufficiently distinct for 
comparison with the interval heard. The two processes, 
then, must go hand in hand-—constant comparison of audi- 
ble tone-relations and constant reproduction, in imagination, 
of what is heard with the outward ear. 

One or two other general considerations are also to be 
kept in mind. They are trite to most public school teachers 
of the advanced type, but I fear that comparatively few 
music teachers thoroughly comprehend and apply the prin- 
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ciples. The symbolic representation of music necessarily 
makes large demands on our attention, while our musical 
terminology is extensive and, to the unitiated, highly mys- 
terious. In order to develop conception there should be 
strict adherence to the principle, ‘the thing before the 
sign.’’ Actual tones constitute the ‘‘thing,’’? and there 
should not be the slightest hint of a name or a sign, until the 
tone relation in question has been made audible to the pupil. 
After he has heard the tones, the name will help him to per- 
ceive the relation more clearly. When the thing is under- 
stood, the significance of the symbol will be readily compre- 
hended, Presented before the thing, the sign will only serve 
to turn the attention in the wrong direction. It is because 
the sign is so often dwelt upon, to almost total neglect of the 
thing, that we have so many unmusical, mechanical players 
in the world. We have reason to be thankful that singers 
cannot be so easily spoiled, 

Another well worn observation is that we must proceed 
from the known to the unknown, from the simple to the 
complex. However familiar this may sound, it is worth 
our while to study the bearing of the principle upon the 
subject before us. Tone relation must be regarded from the 
learners point of view; the start must be made from what is 
known to the pupil, from what is simple to him. This con- 
sideration is likely to lead to something different from the 
scientific classification of the man who knows all about the 
matter, I might call to witness the elaborate futility 
of most text-books on harmony. - The education of a pupil 
in musical conception is an experiment in constructive psy- 
chology. Not only is it necessary that the topics treated 
should be arranged in logical order; the pupil’s mental pro- 
cesses must be watched and guided. The student must be 
made to think, and this as every teacher knows, is the most 
difficult of all possible tasks. 

Il. 

Having thus determined the general principles which 
must govern our efforts, let us now glance at the way they 
will work out in detail. In the first place, tones constitute 
the material of music. Musical tone is therefore to be dis- 
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tinguished from noise. Think how much torture we should 
be spared, from harsh voices and pianos out of tune, if this 
fundamental distinction could but be generally recognized. 
But music is made up, not only of tones, but of tone in key. 
Here we have another fundamental conception, which should 
be presented to the mind of the student at the earliest possi- 
ble moment, although it is difficult to explain the idea to any- 
body who does not already understand it. I have never 
seen a thoroughly satisfactory definition of ‘+ key,” and 
doubt if it be possible to formulate one. Fortunately the 
conception can be developed in the pupil’s mind by the 
method of comparison, with very little verbal explanation. 
The primary characteristics of a key are, that the tones com- 
posing it belong to one another, and that among them there 
is one chief tone to which the others are subordinate. We 
experience a sense of perfect repose when a melody ends 
with the tonic, and a sense of close relation between the 
tones when they all belong to the same key, which it is im- 
possible to feel under other conditions. Even beginners ean 
appreciate the difference between scales that end with the 
key-note and those that conclude with some other tone. 
Moreover, the pupil needs but little musical experience to 
distinguish by ear the tones that naturally fit in above and 
below the key-note, if they are added to the scale one by 
one. By comparing effects, using these and other similiar 
devices. which will naturally occur to any teacher who 
studies the subject, the feeling for the simpler key relations 
can be rendered keen, even in young children. It is essential 
for our purpose that the pupil shall actually think the tones. 
In order to be sure that he does this, it is well to have him 
sing the exercises after hearing them, as far as possible,— 
singing being the only method of tone-production absolutely 
depending on the imagination. 

Inasmuch as all music consists of tones in key, key-re- 
lations must be kept in mind in all study of intervals, chords, 
etc., for it is only as key-phenomena that intervals and 
chords have any musical significance. Conversely, it is only 
through the study of particular relations that the general idea 
of tonality can grow into completeness. Therefore, as soon 
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as the student begins to grasp the rudimentary notion already 
indicated, he should proceed to study more particularly the 
relation of the tones to one another. This involves the com- 
parison of whole steps and half steps, major and minor 
thirds, etc., ina musical rather than an arbitrary fashion. 

While a good beginning can be made in this sort of work 
without using technical terms, we cannot go far without find- 
ing some consistent means of expressing tone relations in 
words. The tonic sol-fa offers the best system yet devised 
for this purpose. It keeps the idea of key constantly in the 
foreground, it is simple, definite and sufficiently comprehen- 
sive for several years’ work, and enables us to express gen- 
eral relations without making use of bewildering abstract 
terms. For instance. a semi-tone is an interval that sounds 
like mz fa or sz do, a whole tone one that sounds like do re. 
It has been my experience that pupils will learn to distinguish 
whole tones from semi-tones more quickly by thinking of 
the difference between do re do and do sz do,——the tone of re- 
pose, with which one would wish to end, being the lower of 
the two tones in the first case, the upper in the second,— 
than by thinking of bare difference of pitch. All the more 
common intervals can be expressed in similar ways, making 
comparison easier, while every step thus taken in accurate 
discrimination means an equal advance in the comprehension 
of key-relations. 

After thorough drill on melodic intervals, the study of 
chords should be begun. These, too, can be expressed in 
syllables, and will be much better understuod in consequence. 
One should first distinguish pure concords from discords, 
then proceed to the comparison of major and minor chords, of 
the fundamental position with inversions, of open with close 
positions, of tonic with dominant, etc. There should also be 
practice in distinguishing two simultaneous melodies, —coun- 
terpoint studied by ear, in the same way that the previous 
step involved harmony. All these things should be pre- 
sented simply at first, in such a form that the pupils’ atten- 
tion can easily be directed to the precise point at issue. Still, 
every example used should be musical; meaningless combina- 
tions of sounds should not be employed. 
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Thus far I have spoken only of pitch relations. If | 
have made my idea clear, the method of procedure in the 
matter of rhythm will beevident. Rhythm is exhibited only 
by some sort of movement, and the first distinction will be 
between rhythmic and unrhythmic motion. Then we are led 
to the consideration of accented and unaccented tones, two- 
pulse and three pulse groups, simple and compound measures, 
regular and irregular sub-division of measures, and the 
grouping of measures into phrases and periods. Of course * 
the study of rhythm needs to be carried along simultaneously 
with the study of pitch-relation, and the same general obser- 
vations apply in the two departments. It may be noted, 
however, that inasmuch as rhythmic motion is interesting 
in itself, some elementary study may be pursued by means of 
movements without reference to tone, and the rhythmic sense 
will be sharpened by this concentration of attention upon it. 
I believe there is also a field for the combination of rhythmic 
movements with music, although as yet I can offer no sug- 
gestions as to details. , 

After the elementary study of melody, harmony and 
rhythm, comes that combination of the three factors which we 
call thematic development and musical form. In this, as 
would logically follow from some earlier remarks, what is 
of value is, not the application of some formal scheme to a 
movement, to see whether it is to be classed as sonata-form, 
rondo, or what not; but the comprehension of the work as a 
whole, with a clear understanding of the relation of all its 
parts. This surely is involved in the idea of conception. 
The method of education is the same as in the previous de- 
partments. Motive is to be compared with motive, phrase 
with phrase, period with period, movement with movement. 
Here the power of holding the tone forms firmly in mind for 
comparison with what may follow, becomes of prime impor- 
tance. In actual performance it is impossible to turn back 
to see what was the phrase that just passed, while in imag- 
ination such a proceeding would interrupt the continuity of 
the piece, and could not justly be called musical thinking. 
Musical conception, let me repeat, must grasp the composi- 
tion as a whole. 
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There still remain for consideration the questions of 
phrasing, dynamics and tone-coloring. They present no new 
problems as far as mental processes are concerned, and the 
student who has been trained according to the method indi- 
cated, will have gained the power of imagining tones with 
all other characteristics as sharply defined as the pitch and 
rhythm. Moreover, it is the structure of a composition 
which determins in general the employment of crescendos 
and diminuendos, the placing of slurs, and the varying of 
tone-color. Hence in the study of melody oarmony and 
thythm, thematic development and form, we tind the key to 
all the broader questions of interpretation. 

We have now passed in review all that is necessary to 
the perfect conception of music, so far as itis a matter of in- 
tellect. It must be confessed, however, that one might have 
a perfect intellectual conception of a composition, and might 
give complete expression to his idea, and still the rendering 
might be cold, might fail to reveal the true spirit of the work. 
According to many critics, Von Biilow’s playing was of 
this sort. Now it is evident that the whole difference be- 
tween the most inspired rendering of a composition and a 
mechanically correct performance, must lie in differences of 
tone which will fall in one or another of the classes already 
discussed. The differences may be so minute as to the 
scarcely perceptible in themselves; but if they exist they. 
are measurable, and they must be conceived according to be 
principles already outlined. Calculation, however, can never 
give the effect of spontaneity. With identically the same 
purpose in mind, strong emotion will cause one to conceive 
things very differently from the way he would think them 
when perfectly calm. The intellectual cunception cold in 
itself, cax be infused with life only when it is the outcome 
of a warm emotional nature. 

III 

Only a few words can now be said with reference to the 
emotional element in conception, which demands much more 
extended treatment. I think it will be granted, however, 
that the practice of musical thinking must result in some 
emotional development, if the student has any original en- 

2 
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dowment of the sort. If one listens to artists like Pader- 
ewski, Ysaye and Nordica with the imagination active—which 
is the only intelligent way of listening—he must imbibe 
something of their fervor of spirit. Some strictly instruc- 
tive work may also be done by vomparing works with regard 
to their emotional character, by seeking judicious parallels 
in familiar lines of thought and by combining poetry 
with music, in the manner proposed by Mr. Derthick. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that such illustrations 
merely offer helpfu: suggestions, never provide a perfect 
equivalent for any musical composition, the true nature of 
which can be understood only by study of the music itself. 

In conclusion, let me express the conviction that emo- 
tion of the passive sort has no claim to our consideration. I 
can see nothing worthy of respect in allowing my feelings to 
be played upon in the same way that a pianist manipulates 
his instrument. It is this sort of thing: which called forth 
Tolstoi’s denunciation of the art of music in ‘‘ The Kreutzer 
Sonata.’’ Music is not regarded musically when taken either 
as a sedative or as a stimulant to the emotions, however 
justifiable the medicinal use may beon occasion. Rightly re- 
garded, a musical composition is a work of art, the true 
value of which is to be found in its beauty.f[ It is for the 
sake of appreciating the beauty of music that we seek to 
- cultivate the power of conception, the necessary activity of 
heart, as well as of mind. The love of beauty in tones is 
the moving force in music. And inasmuch as beauty is 
higher and deeper than anything merely human, the man 
whose soul is possessed by the love of beauty, as a composer, 
will create,——as a performer, will interpret,—as a listener 
will comprehend, works in which not only the depths of the 
human heart, but something from beyond the limits of our 
earthly sphere will be reflected. In order to appreciate 
such manifestations, one must habitually live in the ideal] 
world, Greatness of soul is demanded of him who would 
thoroughly comprehend the master-works off music, and for 
the cultivation of this the music teacherris not alone respon- 
sible. 

Burlington, Lowa, BertTrAM C. HEnry, 











THE SONGS OF THE LARK AND THE NIGHT- 
INGALE. 


(Concluded from page 353, Music, August.) 


Rh“ the naturalist, as well as poet, has given this 
eloquent description: 

‘¢ When this corypheus of the spring prepares to sing 
the hymn of nature, he negins with a timid prelude, in feeble 
almost undecided tones as though he wished to try his in- 
strument and interest the listener. But gaining confidence, 
he naturally becomes more animated and displays in their 
fullest all the resources of his incomparable organ. Brilliant 
throat notes. light and lively trills, volleys of music in which 
the precision is equal to the volubility. Subdued interior 
murmurs, scarcely appreciable to the ear, but well adapted 
to set off the brillianey of the upper tones. Sudden roun- 
delades, rapid and sparkling plaintive accents cadenced with 
languor. Sound poured out without art but filled with 
soul. Genuine sighs of love and voluptuousness which is- 
suing apparently from the heart make every heart palpitate 
and excite in all endowed with sensation the most soothing 
emotions and delicious languor.”’ 

But probably the most precise, acurate and scientific de- 
scription of the nightingale’s notes are here given by H. 
Noel Humphrey: 

The song of the nightingale consists of twenty-four dis- 
tinct notes, without counting the innumerable trills, cadences, 
and extraneous bursts, which form the climaxes of the vari- 
ous notes or the links of connection between them. The dis. 
tinct notes of the series are very various in character. The 
first one I ever heard was the one which connoisseurs techni- 
cally term ‘‘jugg.’’? It is formed by a series of staccato 
tones slightly rising above each other in pitch by such mi- 
nute gradations as no instrument could imitate. These tones 
have somewhat the sound of jugg-jugg-jugg-juge repeated 
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from ten to twenty times, and often many more, according 
to the spirit and strength of the individual bird; and these 
are terminated by a brilliant trill culminating in a rapid burst 
of bravura sound, that heard for the first time is perfectly 
electrifying. 

Another note is known as the ‘ rattle ’’—a performance 
which the finest and best sustained shake of a prima donna 
could never approach in trenchant brilliancy. 

Then for a contrast there is the note known as the ‘‘bub- 
ble;” soft as the sweetest sound of rippling water, but far 
richer and more musical, and which like all the other notes 
has its appropriate climax; generally a trill followed by a 
final burst. But sometimes by a passage of fine drawn 
sounds so exquisitely attenuated and so high in pitch, that 
the very finest hair drawn notes in art, extracted from the 
first string of the violin by the bow of a Joachim or an 
Ole Bull, are left whole octaves below it. 

These notes, are indeed, most of thenotes of the nightin- 
gale’s song seem given forth in joy and exultation; but there is 
one of an entirely different character. It is known as the 
‘¢ done,’’ and consists of a series of wailing sounds, and ris- 
ing by about a semi-tone, which heard in the night time es- 
pecially with its climax which might be the breaking forth 
of the wail into a frantic burst of passionate grief, and which 
may have given rise to various forms of superstition and 
speculation. It is undoubtedly this special note that origin- 
ally led the way to the popular belief or estimate of the 
nightingale’s song as being of a deeply plaintive and even 
melancholy character, accepted by most pvets. 

Melancholy is supposed by the poets, probably more on 
account of association, at which time the notes wild and 
lovely in themselves are clothed upon by the prevailing 
characteristics of the situation. 

Shakespeare, erroneously supposing the bird to sing only 
at night,—in speaking of the general effect of music at this 
season has the following: 


Por. Nothing is good, I see, without respect: 
Methink it sounds!much sweeter than by day. 

Ner. Silence bestows that virtue on it, madam. 

Por. The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark 
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When neither is attended, and I think 

The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 

How many things by season season’d are 

To their right praise und true perfection! 


Many writers dwell on imaginary sadness, but this may 
be better illustrated by the poets speaking for themselves. 


Milton who had a most eloquent love for the bird says: 


“Sweet bird that shunn’st the notes of folly-- 
Most musical. most melancholy, 
Thee, chantress of the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy evening song.” 


And now mark this exquisite description by Coleridge: 


* Allis still; 
A balmy night, and though the stars be dim, 
Yet let us think upon the vernal showers 
That will gladden the green earth, and we shall find 
A pleasure in the dimness of the stars:” 
And hark! the nightingale begins her song. 
‘* Most musical, most melancholy bird!” 
A melancholy bird? O, idle thought! 
In nature there is nothing melancholy. 


And still further on he writes: 
“Far and near, 
In woods or thicket, and over the wide groves 
They answer and provoke each other’s songs, 
With skirmish and copious passagings, 
And murmurs musical, and swift jug jug, 
And one low piping sound more sweet than all.” 


In this delightful description are the stillness of night, 
and the balmy air, and the soft halo that makes the stars 
look dim, while upon the bosom of the palpitating air floats 
the song of the melodious bird. It seems to conform to the 
eternal fitness of things; to which Emerson makes a pertin- 


ent reference in his poem—-‘‘ The Perfect Whole.”’ 


“*T tho’t the sparrow’s notes from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on an elder bough; 
I bro’t him home in his nest at even,— 
He sings the song but it pleases not now; 
For I did not bring home the river and sky— 
He sang to my ear--they sang to my eye.” 


This sentiment is very graphically illustrated also in that 
affecting and pathetic parting scene of the lovers in Romeo 


and Juliet: 

Jul. Wiit thou be gone? it is not yet near day: 
It wus the nightingale, and not the lark, 

That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear; 
Nightly she sings on yon promegranate-tree; 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

Rom. It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
No nightingale: look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the evening clouds in yonder east: 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 

I must begone and live, or stay and die. 
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When Juliet fully awakens to a realizing sense of her 
lover’s peril, she exclaims: 


It is, it is: hie hence, begone, away! 

It is, itis, the lark, whose notes do beat 

The vaulty heaven so high above our heads: 

It is the lark who sings so out of tune, 
Straining harsh discords and unpleasing sharps. 


Shakespeare makes all nature subscribe to, and sympa- 
thize with his themes. In the agony of the lovers parting 
the sweet song of the lark is changed to ‘‘harsh discords 
and unpleasing sharps;’’ and those were envious streaks of 
light that heralded the approach of the glorious god of day: 

In addition to the idea of melancholy, is another striking 
characteristic of the song of the nightingale to which frequent 
reference is made by many poets, a sentiment of pain and 
pathos, associated with which there is an underlaying tone of 
cheerfulness or even gladness or joy. 

This sentiment is very aptly conveyed by the author of 
‘¢ Veronica, ”’ 

‘¢A nightingale hid in a tangle of fresh young foliage, 
was preluding in low, rich tones and had not yet burst forth 
into the full rapture of his song. I have never understood 
why the nightingale’s song should be termed sad and lament- 
ing. To me, even when I have been most sorrowful my- 
self, it,has ever seemed the very soul of rapture; an intense 
quivering rapture, such as no other sound conveys to my im- 
agination. It is true that in this very ecstacy there is some- 
thing akin to pain, something suggestive of the mysterious 
sadness which underlies our highest joys, and our highest 
joys only.” 

The sentiment is particularly peculiar to pocts and has 
been widely expressed by them. 

As witness this from Tennyson: 

‘“‘ Fierce extremes employ 
Thy spirit in the dusky leaf 


And in the inmost heart of grief, 
Thy passion clasp asecret joy.”’ 


And again: 


** Whispers like the whisper of the leaves 
That tremble round the nightingale in sighs 
Which perfect joy perplex? for utterance 
Stole from her sister sorrow.” 
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And thus Mathew Arnold: 


‘‘ Hark? ah, the nightingale! 
The tawny throated! 
Hark! from the moonlit cedar what a burst. 


© wanderer from a Grecian shore, 

Still, after many years in distant lands, 

Still nourishingin thy bewildered brain 

That wild, unquenched, deep sunken 
Old world pain?”’ 


In order to deepen the sentiment, and to give to their 
ideal and entirely mythical and hypothetical meaning a ma- 
terial foundation they (the epochs) introduce the idea of a 
thorn piercing the breast of the nightingale while it sings its 
pathetic and plaintive song; the oldest conception of which 
in English probably finds its expression in a song by Richard 
Barnsfield, altho’ attributed to Shakespeare from which a 
brief quotation is given: 

Every thing did banish moan. 

Save the nightingale alone: 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn. 

Lean’d her breast up-till a thorn, 
And there sung the dolefull’st ditty, 
That to hear it was great pity: 

Archbishop Trench has voiced the same sentiment using 
the same figure but giving it an added significance: 


* Leaning my bosom upon a pointed ;thorn 
I bleed, and bleeding sing my sweetest song; 
For sweetest songs of saddest hearts are born, 
For who may hear dissever lova and pain.” 


Itis a remarkable coincidence that Shelley in his song of the 
skylark conveys the same thought in words almost identical: 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not: 
Ours sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 


This sentiment of longing, a pining for that which is not, 
has sought expression in the voice of the poet all along down 
the ages; for as Coleridge says: 


‘* Since likewise for the stricken heart of love 
This visible nature, and this common world 
Is all too narrow,” 


And thus is the human heart: 


‘** Forever sighing, ; 
For the far off, unattained and dim, 
While the b2autiful all around us lying 
offers up its low perpetual hymn.” 
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This conception is also conveyed by Longfellow in the 
familar lines: 


‘A feeling of sadness and longing that is not a kin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only as the mist resembles rain.” 


‘¢ This longing ’’—-says Edgar Allen Poe—*‘ belongs to 
the immortality of man. It is at once an indication and a 
consequence of his perennial existence. No mere apprecia- 
tion of the beauty before us, but a mild effort to grasp the 
beauty beyond; the desire of the moth for the star. In- 
spired by an ecstatic prescience of the glories beyond the 
grave we struggle amid the multiform things and thoughts of 
times to attain a portion of that loveliness whose very ele- 
ments perhaps pertain to eternity alone.’ 

As far back as 1824, we have in the London Magazine 
the story of the ‘‘ Nightingale and Thorn” in this delight- 
fully musical verse: | 


Night’s curtains are falling 
Around her wide dome, 

And mother birds calling 
Young wanderers hone. 


The humming bee singing 
Comes out of the rose, 

And o’er the woods ringing 
His curfew. he goes. 


No pipe on the mountain, 
No step in the vale, 
The moon in the fountain 

Looks splendidly pale. 


Yet thy sounds are far sweeter 
Than here can have birth, 

Such notes are fur meeter 
For heaven than earth. 


Know ye not the wild story,— 
Each night on the spray, 
In musical glory, 
Lone wakes she the lay. 


’Tis her fine fond madness 
To sing thus forlorn, 
And to deepen her sadness 
She leans on a thorn. 


A reasonable theory regarding the suppositious thorn in 
the breast of the nightingale may be deduced from the fol- 
lowing explanation: 

The nest of the bird is constructed near the ground, and 
frequently among the spiny black thorn, or hawthorn; and 
it occasionally happens that a most convenient and well pro- 
tected place is found, but which has the drawback of a 
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tough little thorny branch, which from its intrusive position 
has to be built into the nest. This obstruction, however, 
causes very little inconvenience either to the mother bird or 
her young brood; but it forms a very pretty peg to hang a 
fable on--—requiring very little ideal covering to suit the 
popular story. 

But aside from the traditional ‘‘ thorn,’’ this remarkable 
bird is still shrouded in an atmosphere of myth, miracle and 
mystery; and it is not wonderful that fables should have 
arisen concerning it. One of these mysteries is connected 
with its annual arrival and departure, which the most search- 
ing investigation has yet failed to explain. 

He (the male) makes his appearance in England about 
the 14th or 15th of April, —punctual almost to the day,— 
but his plumage is so fresh and unrufiled, that a long flight 
is supposed impussible. Another thing is their fresh earthy 
smell—as after a summer shower, and some have supposed 
the birds hybernate—but this theory is not sustained—as 
they are found throughout Asia Minor and Northern Africa 
during the winter. 

Another thing is their fearlessness of man, on their first 
arrival; as if fresh earth is thrown up with a spade, they 
will immediately approach it, fearless of the bird catchers. 

Another mystery is the capricious character of their dis- 
tribution or settlement. It would naturally be supposed 
that coming from a warmer climate they would seek the 
mildest—and that in England Devonshire and Cornwall 
would be preferred, whereas they are found as far north as 
Dunham ;—-and in the middle counties they are not known 
at all. 

And these are among the mysteries that the naturalist’s 
or the ornithologist’s philosophy is not able to account for. 

Tame or encaged nightingales in the days of ancient 
Rome brought almost fabulous prices; and it is related that 
Aggrippina, wife of the Emperor Claudius, paid 6,000 ses- 
tercia for a white nightingale,-—-and that also good singers 
brought as much as the best able-bodied slaves. 

It is also asserted that nightingales were taught to speak 
both Greek and Latin; and Pliny states that Drusus and Brit- 
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annicus, sons of Claudius, had ingenious Greek trainers who 
taught them to use many phrases with tolerable distinctness, 

Also Gessner, the modern Theocritus and master of 
Idyllic poetry, and an experienced naturalist, describe two 
nightingales belonging to an inn keeper at Ratisbon, which 
in the silence of the night talked with each other, repeating 
phrases that they had heard during the day. Even the 
naturalist, Buffon, says that when reared from the nest young 
nightingales may be taught to talk. 


IMMORTAL LOVE. 


‘‘Immortal is thy song, because its spring 
Is love, which is eternal—therefore sing.” 


IMMORTAL BIRD. 


Thou was not born for death, Immortal Bird ! 
No hungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing eve was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown; 
Perhaps the self same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick f>r home 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn: 
Thesame that oft times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fancy lands furlorn, 
The Consoler—John Keats. 


Ira GALE TOMPKINS. 











THE MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION—ITS PAST AND ITS POSSIBILITIES. 


HIS is hardly a conventional proceeding, the chairman of a 
T Program Committee appearing as an essayist. The question 
as to how it occurred will perhaps elucidate itself before the 
close of this paper. The only explanation necessary now is, that 
President Kroeger, another member of the Program Committee, 
and Dr. Tennant, of Denver, urged my presentation of an essay, to 
which I consented, partly as an acknowledgement of their courtesy, 
and partly to propitiate for my inability to secure better talent from 
the East to appear on the Denver program. ‘‘ The Philosophy of 
Musical Composition” was a subject I had been treating recently 
before some of the Eastern and Southern Colleges, and selected it as 
my topic, thinking thus to avoid the preparation of a special paper. 
Upon more careful consideration I decided that ‘‘The Philosophy 
of Musical Composition,” just at this time in the history of The 
Music Teachers’ National Association, was not half so vital a sub- 
ject as The Music Teachers’ National Association itself. I pray 
you, therefore, bear with me in patience while, very hurriedly, and 
with no opportunity whatsoever toconsult the records and litera- 
ture of the association, I dabble in its history, and then take you 
on a tour of speculation into its future. 1 assure you that, asa 
prophet, my stock can be quoted On a par with yours, for I have 
given the matter much thought. The history of prophecy usually 
reveals one of! two phases. The first, a firm purpose to bring about 
certain important changes; and second, a clear discernment of suc- 
cess or disaster if existing conditions are left to work themselves 
out by the natural process of evolution. The prophecy in this case 
comes under the first classification, with the second as a contin- 
gency. To prophesy is cheap and easy; to so shape the policy of this 
important organization, that what we prophesy, becomes porten- 
tious, is the duty of our members, and thus, at a glance, you recog- 
nize the purpose of this paper. 

The History of The Music Teachers’ National Association is 
best presented by reminding you that this Denver meeting is a fair 
counterpart of all proceeding meetings. A president and secretary 
have been elected, executive and program committees appointed; 
vice-presidents for the several states have been named by the presi- 
dent, and, by a vote of the association, the place for the next 
meeting selected. The meetings have consisted of musical pro- 
grams, essays on various subjects, discussions following the essay, 
one or two business sessions, occasional social gatherings and excur- 
Sions, now and then a banquet, with some bright speeches; and, if 
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there was money enough in the treasury, the proceedings were 
followed, in due time, by a neatly bound volume, containing a 
record of the business transactions and reports of the essavs. Some 
very excellent work has been accomplished by the Committee on 
American Compositions. It has been the means of bringing prom- 
inently before the country, as presidents, some rare and able men, 
who have done self-sacrificing work for the association. It is be- 
cause of the enthusiasm and tireless efforts of these men, and their 
able executive assistants, that The Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation has many bright and redeeming pages in its history. 

The association was formed in an hour, in the development of 
musical culture in America, when its need was greatest. It met 
the need fully, giving a confidence to the profession, that is best 
inspired by interchange of social and musical thought and contact. 
It was in the various convention halls that vague names were 
changed into living and helpful personalities. John Smith, whom 
every one had heard of as a composer of oj, us 47, for the piano, was. 
jostling the elbow of Smith John, who was the man who had ar- 
ranged John Smith’s opus 47 for the organ, and so they congratu- 
lated each other, and introduced each other to everybody they both 
know, and they in turn, etc., etc.; and so, through The Music: 
Teachers’ National Association, many able men and women were 
benefited by personal contact with many other able men and women, 
and all of this, as I before observed, at a time in our musical devel- 
opment, when just that impetus was needed toconvince nearly every 
self-respecting musician that there were others tangible in the fiesh 
like themselves, pledged in the furtherance of the great cause of 
music in America. Thus you have a nut-shell history of The 
Music Teachers’ National Association. 

But the association was founded twenty years ago, when our 
musical history was only fairly begun, when the cloud, no bigger 
than a man’s hand, that portended the great sturm of musical cul- 
ture, which was to sweep over our free and re-united country, 
showed itself on the horizon. Conditions have now changed; our in- 
terests have become too vast, the questions too momentuous to 
benefit adequately, by discussions and considerations, in a meeting 
held but once a year, and before what are only a handful of music- 
ians, when cunsidered in proportion to the great army of our 
musical profession. 

During this time have sprung inty organization numerous so- 
cieties, associations and guilds for the furtherance of varied musi- 
cal interests. First, the College of Musicians, whose object was, by 
examination and the conferring of special degrees, to place such of 
the profession as obtained them on a definite and higher plane of 
attainment. Then came the varions state associations, established 
and conducted on the same lines as the National Assuciation. The 
Manuscript Society of New York, with a membership throtghout 
the entire country, greatly relieved, if not exceeded, The Music 
Teachers’ National Association’s work on American compositions, 
and more recently the Guild of American Organists, with an admir- 
able prospectus, announces its authority as a corporate body to re- 
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ceive or exclude members, according to their skill and education. 
These and other organizations are doing, not only specific, but ex- 
cellent work, and naturally divert the interest from this associa- 
tion, and the fact cannot be denied that the influence of The Music 
Teachers’ National Association, as a monitor, as an educational 
force, as a social factor, or as a necessity for interchange of musical 
thought and ideas, is waning. The leading musicians today have 
come to regard the office of president of The Music Teachers’ Nat- 
ional Association as a serious responsibility, accompanied, as it is, 
with grave uncertainty as to the support they will receive; and it is 
no light matter for them to secure able and responsible men, who are 
willing to devote to the work the time and self-sacrifice that is nec- 
essary, jnstly feeling that on the score of usefulness they can do 
more for their country with the pen, and among their own clientele, 
and gain a greater and more substantial glory. It is not always a 
rare privilege to sit and listen to the program of the favorite pupil 
of some favorite teacher, or better or worse yet, to have the merit of 
a piano, rather than that of a pianist, the more powerful considera- 
tion in making up a program. Pianists are no longer interested as 
to whether the 19th bar of Chopin’s polonaise in C minor shall be 
fingered with the first or second finger over the thumb or under it. 
These matters have been treated so exhaustively and logically by 
the best technicists, both here and abroad, that quibbling on these 
points is at least useless. 

The vocal teacher finds nothing fresh and inspiring in hearing 
opposing theorists quarrel about the influence of the pocket ventri- 
quils and vocal ligaments upon the voice, or whether the diaphram, 
the clavicle or the abdomen is the seat of breath control. Much 
discussion on these matters has resulted in the breeding of bad 
blood, rather than of any royal service to the teacher or the singer. 
The people are too wise and too reflective to benefit by such a wil- 
derness of opinion. 

Do not misunderstand me. At every convention that has been 
held there have been presented essays and musical renditions of the 
highest rank, but have not these been the exceptions, rather than 
therule? Necessity or exigency have too frequently been factors in 
the arrangemet and filling out of our programs. Our business is 
education. Why not then apply strictly business principles to the 
future conduct of Music Teachers’ National Association affairs ? 

Let us consider; if a man, who has been conducting a mercan- 
tile business, should replenish his stock with precisely the same 
goods that he had used when he first began trade, his business would 
dwindle away, anl his warehouse become empty of customers; he 
would become known as an old fogy. You may look about New 
York City today, and tind some of our largest carriage warehouses 
doing a rushing bicycle business. They must do that or go into the 
hands of areceiver. If they feel above the bicycle business, you 
may be sure the keenest of them are looking sharp for a controlling 
interest in some motor for a horseless carriage. This is business; 
such people are not old fogies. The Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation is in danger of becoming an old fogy. Tosucceed we must 
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be progressive; keep abreast, is not ahead, of the times. We cannot 
be considered a progressive institution if, at our twentieth annual 
meeting, we are working precisely and only on the same lines that 
we did when we began. 

Iu is as much business as it is religion that settles the influence, 
comfort and attractiveness of achurch. It is good business man- 
agement that has made general musical education popular through- 
out the country, through the medium of concert, opera and ora- 
torio. 

No guild, association, corporation, or society, that is not con- 
ducted on business principles, has any claim upon longevity, or any 
chance of continued usefulness. And now to the business in hand, 
What are our possibilities? In what direction shall we turn, and 
by what means shall we remove the stigma of old-fogyism from the 
Music Teachers’ National Association, and infuse into it new life, 
long life, usefulness, and gain the respect and co-operation of every 
progressive musician in the United States ? 

There has been some discussion on establishing an interchange 
of interests between The Music Teachers’ National Association and 
the various state associations. We went so far, I believe, at the 
last Cleveland meeting, as to appoint a committee to look into the 
matter, but I have never heard their report; have you? And. after 
all, what can they do? It is absurd on the faceof it. Weareinno 
sense a parent institution, except our loosely constructed model was 
appropriated by them, and answers the need, where only a state 
area is to be covered and local interests conserved. With them it 
is a matter of state pride, and opportunity for acquaintance and 
mutual glorification. They want or expect nothing from us, ex- 
cept to be let alone. There has hardly been a state association 
anywhere, for the past five years, that has not exceeded The Music 
Teachers’ National Association meetings in number, membership 
and interest. The time ought to come, and probably will, when 
the various state associations will combine in a musical congress, 
to be held triennially or quintennially. But that involves no sacri- 
fice of individuality, it would rather be a dignified mode of mutual 
recognition. Topics of national. import could be presented, and 
much good result. To concede allegiance to The Music Teachers’ 
National] Association would be an unjust concession. We have no 
right, because we are dying of self-inflicted decay, to expect the 
state people to prop us up with their vitality. I have seen different 
state officers tip a most eloquent wink when the subject of mutual 
interests was discussed. I was active in my efforts to get this com- 
mittee at work, but the futility of it is too apparent. Our policy 
must be a broader and more definite one. We must enlist sterling 
business capacity and energy in the readjustment or reorganization 
of the Music Teachers’ National Association, if we would avert the 
disgrace of failure and disintegration. 

Before presenting my scheme of infusion, we will investigate a 
little. We are a national association. Cet us see how much there 
is that is national in the interest displayed in this, our Denver 
meeting. As I call the names of the different states in the union, 
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I should like representatives of these states, who are members of 
the association, not visitors or guests, but members, to rise in their 
places, and stand long enough for me to count them. 

(One from New Jersey, three from Kansas, three from Missouri 
and five from Illinois, and the essayist counted himself as one from 
New York, and the remainder were the local membership from 
Colorado.) 

Now I would like to have those people in the audience who are 
teachers of music in any department, who hold a membership in the 
association, rise in their places. (Fifteen or sixteen responded.) 

I would like now to inquire of the secretary how many paid-up 
members are enrolled on the books for the current year. (Sixty 
members are all that were enrolled. ) 

Well, here we have it, all in a short verse. Out of forty-five: 
states, only six are represented in this twentieth annual convention. 
Out of 70,000,000 people, 100,000 at least of whom are professional 
musicians an attendance of less than twenty-five teachers of what 
is pretty nearly the geographical center of our country, and a paltry 
membership of only sixty. And still we call ourselves ‘‘ The Music 
Teachers’ National Association. 

Denver is the great convention city, over a hundred having been 
held there in a single year. Imagine her surprise, after making ar- 
rangements for such a company as would naturally be expected ina 
convention of the National Association of Music Teachers, to find 
herself confronted by only a dozen and a half of non-resident mem- 
bers, and to these, His Excellency the Governor and His Honor the 
Mayor, must absent themselves from their respective duties and 
make addresses of welcome, while the Chamber of Commerce is put 
tothe trouble of extending to them the hospitality of the city. 
The same apathy was displayed both at the St. Louis and the Sara- 
toga meetings. It is not surprising that the railroads are not in- 
terested in giving us reduced rates; we were compelled to join forces 
with the Association of Retail Clerks to get our rates to Denver, and 
this was accomplished only at the eleventh hour. 

If we cannot get a membership that is respectable, both in point 
of numbers and enthusiasm, let us get out of the business; better 
that than travel from place to place deluding people into thinking 
we are entitled to their hospitality because we bear the name of 
National Association. Such passive misrepresentation is unworthy 
of us. 

Weshould adopt a policy that is so progressive in its educational 
aids and facilities, and so aggressive in methods of making the 
public appreciate its values, that twenty thousand people should be 
made to see that it would be to their advantage to hold a member- 
ship in this Association, and that an attendance of five thousand 
would be the average. 

Now, as to our possibilities. Our first and last and all the time 
necessity iscash. Money is power, be it in politics, religion, educa- 
tion, or art, When I founded the Metropolitan Conservatory of 
Music in New York, I was considerably younger than:I am today, 
and had the exalted idea that art and money did not necessarily 
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dove-tail. Iam today of the opinion that if art and money do not 
dove-tail perfectly, art starves like a beggar. Do 1 undervalue art? 
No, I do not; but let us avoid the danger of undervaluing the rela- 
tion that money bears to art. Our first and crying need is money. 
The next most crying need is infusion of young blood in the mem- 
bership. The second can only be accomplished by means of the first. 
If we want a large and enthusiastic membership of aspiring young 
American musicians, we must give them something to come for 
worth their while. It will cost money to get them, but we must 
have them, and their energy and influence. We older men want a 
hand in encouraging them, shaping their ambition, showing them 
the only legitimate path to the top shelf, and so guiding them that 
they do not get there too quick, and once en route, that they do not 
fall back for lack of support. The Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation should face and weleome such responsibilities. But, be- 
fore spending our money, let us get it. I will be one ofa 
hundred men to guarantee to raise $100 as a working fund for The 
Music Teachers’ National Association, or I will be oneof fifty, who 
shall guarantee to raise $200 for the working fund of The Music 
Teachers’ National Association. That will start us with $10,000. 
And now, if we get it, what shall we do withit? You wili gain 
the first clue to my plan for broadening the scope, and greatly ex- 
tending the usefulness of The Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion, by suggesting a change of its name. Let the old and familiar 
initials, The M. T. N. A., stand forever, but instead of The Music 
Teachers’ National Association, we should change the last word, 
and make it The Music Teachers’ National Academy, bringing to 
our work all of the additional opportunities for aid and education 
which the name implies. The swmmer school is not afad. Like the 
bicycle, it has come to stay. It was born of the feverish haste of 
our population’s desire to extend and perfect their knowledge. If 
The Music Teachers’ National Association was carrying out what 
it had promised in the earlier part of its career, viz.: furnishing 
enough of real value for irs members to take home and apply in 
their work, every earnest teacher in the United States would today 
be a member of this association. That it does not, you need no 
better evidence than that afforded by the showing made in response 
to my roll call by states. The Music Teachers’ National Academy 
must supply this present and most pressing need. 

At a point in the history of our country, when classical and ad- 
vanced education came to be the ambition and attainment ofa 
great proportion of our young men and women, hundreds and thous- 
ands of their parents, relatives, or older friends, came to realize 
that the younger generations were enjoying privileges which had 
been denied them. They were too old to go back toschool, but 
young enough to desire to keep in touch with the modern mode of 
thought and culture, and yet we all know how impossible it is to 
accomplish such a thing, without the aid of a definite system. 
That system was the need of the hour, and God gave it to America 
through the medium of that sublime man, Bishop Vincent, who 
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planned, perfected and blessed the country with the Chautauqua 
Circle, which has had more to do with popularizing education, :nd 
elevating the tone of thought throughout our country, in its short 
career, than any considerable number of our colleges combined. 
That organization, because of the necessity of its existence, was a 
success, and so definite were its aims, and so systematically were 
they carried out, that the thousands of people who hold certificates 
of graduations from its different grades are respected almost as 
highly as academicians. The Chautauquans not only acquired 
property, but have so conducted their affairs that they are as rich 
in Money as they are in influence. In addition to their regular 
grade studies, they are trespassing upon our specialty, since we are 
so slow in arising to the needs of our profession, for now, at this 
convention, music is presented as an attraction and a special study. 
This, if nothing else, gues to prove that The National Teachers’ 
Academy has a work todo. Let us get about it. Let us change 
our by-laws, so that if not at our next, then at the session of 1898, 
The Music Teachers’ National Academy wi!l be in working order, 
with a large membership and an attendance of successful teachers, 
who will make their summer homes at The Music Teachers’ 
National Academy’s headquarters, to which will flock in addition 
thousands of pupils and teachers, who want ideas, who cannot get 
them in the winter, because of their regular professional employ- 
ment, who cannot get them by coming to The Music Teachers’ 
National Association for four days, and listening to a few programs 
and essays. What they desire iseducation, and if we have it for 
them they are willing to come and spend six weeks or two months 
in the summer, and pay for it. Our system should embrace private 
instruction in voice, violin, piano, organ, theory in all forms, or- 
chestral instrnments, etc. Our foremost teachers and musicians 
would be glad to be present, under such circumstances, and ex- 
change the best they have gained through experience and culture 
tor its legitimate compensation, money. Under these circumstances, 
lecturers, concerts, essays, and even discussions, could be carried on, 
and developed to their practical fruition. In connection with the 
long session, we could give a week, either at the beginning or end, 
to our regular annual convention exercises. Rightly managed, 
there would be money both for the teacher and for the academy, 
and with it we would soon acquire our next imperative need, a per- 
manent place of meeting. It must be a spot centrally located to all 
the musical interests of America. It should be on high ground, with 
an attractive physical environment; possessing all the advantages 
of air, water and area, which would make a desirable place for many 
of the profession, who would be willing to purchase building lots 
and erect summer tesidences. It should be madeso attractive that 
they would be glad to get there every year for change and relaxa- 
tion, even if they did not participate in the professional work of 
the academy. 

An association or academy of the scope that I conceive of as en- 
tirely possible, would exert a most favorable influence on our 
national musical character. Teachers of the first rank would, by 
3 
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virtue, first of their standing, and second, by their membership, be 
privileged to participate in the work of the academic session. They 
would refer such: pupils as desired to study with them in the sum- 
mer to the trustees of the academy and find them awaiting their 
arrival, ready for instruction. There could be held weekly sessions 
of the teachers of the different specialties, to which students would 
not be admitted, where free discussion of perplexing questions could 
be carried on without the disturbing fear that untrained or inex- 
perienced minds would form hasty conclusions. One of the evils of 
the present system has been the time limit discussions of papers in 
open convention. There could be established, as in any legitimate 
profession} or business, combinations on price, length of lesson, 
qualifications and various rules that would not only protect the 
teacher, but place him on a higher plane in the estimation of all 
discriminating students. Questions of character, integrity of pur- 
pose, fitness to participate in educational work, etc., could be raised 
and the constitution so framed that questionable people, or those 
employing questionable methods, either financial or professional, 
could be deprived of their membership, and the fact boldly pub- 
lished to the world. These and numberless advantages would ac- 
crue toa profession that has ever been helpless in the face of malig- 
nant attack and unjust criticism, because they have never been 
united in interests and bound to mutual protection by the bonds 
of a definite fraternity. } 

The question of permanent location is where President Kroeger 
and I seem to disagree. In his opening address, Tuesday, he en- 
larged upon the advantages of our migratory system. But with the 
present plan developed, he expressed himself in approval of the per- 
manent location. I feel that, once the country recognizes a musical 
center as such exclusively, they would so adjust their affairs as to 
make an annual visit expedient. I am not strenuous on this point, 
however. It would be quite possible, and perhaps even more busi- 
ness-like, to conduct our affairs on both plans, depending on our 
circuit meeting to strengthen the patronage of the permanent re- 
sort. 

Another important field of usefelness, in connection with The 
Music Teachers’ National Academy, would be a bereau of properly 
qualified distribution. It should be their duty to secure, and have 
conveniently on file, the musical status of every town and city in 
the United States of from 2,000 to 15,000 or 20,000 inhabitants. How 
many teachers are there, what are their qualifications and special- 
ties, whether they are graduates of any school, and as much as pos- 
sible of their training and success as teachers. And it should come 
to be understood that all members of the academy would have access 
to this data, thus enabling them to wisely descide upon a place of lo- 
cation. This in turn could be made renumerative to the academy by 
the usual methods employed in bureaus of distribution. You would 
be surprised to know of how many towns there are, of from 6,000 to 
10,000 inhabitants, in which one or two elderly people, women gen- 
erally, hold the responsibility for the musical education of the en- 
tire town safely in their pockets, the background and foreground of 
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their fitting for which was Richardson’s New Method for the Piano- 
forte, and they probably never got beyond the 7th Amusement. 

It should be the business of The Music Teachers’ National Ac- 
ademy to learn of these places, and provide them with representa- 
tive teachers. 

The next chapter of my plan for attracting young and ambitious 
membership into the academy is an old one, and has been tried, but 
it bears more weight with it when conducted on broad and national 
academic lines, than it could possibly do in a private institution. 
It is the medal or cash composition prize idea, and would very 
rapidly affect the membership of the academy. In class A, let us 
offer acash prize, or Music Taachers’ National Academy gold 
medal, for the best unpublished piano-forte composition by an 
American composer under thirty years of age. A second cash prize, 
or Music ‘Teachers’ National Academy silver medal, for the second 
best piano-forte composition, and a third cash prize, or bronze medal, 
for the third in order of excellence. The prize to be awarded only 
on condition that the composer appear and play his own work atone 
of the academy concerts. The three next in order of merit should 
receive a certificate of honorable mention from the academy, speci- 
fying thereupon the name of the composition which gained them 
the honor. Class B, exactly the same order to be followed in 
awarding prizes for songs, excluding the provision that. the com- 
poser perform his own song. I fear the academy would hardly 
thrive under this rule. Class C, the same for organ. Class D, the 
same for violin. This would give us material for interesting con- 
certs during the academic sessson. Every manuscript that was 
handed in would not be filed for examination until a blank had 
been sent in, accompanied by the cash for a year’s membership in 
the academy. We would thus be increasing its membership. 

In a conversation with Mr. W. Waugh Lauder, last evening, he 
gave another and most valuable suggestion that harmonizes 
with my plans perfectly. He said he hoped the Music Teachers’ 
National Association would wield a tremendous influence upon the 
musical literature of the country, by making the convention an oc- 
casion for the competion for prizes. 

Excellence of rendering choral compositions by a large body of 
singers would constitute one class, competing choruses another, and 
his third suggestion was nearly the same as my own just read—he 
would have a prize offered for the best folk-song, the words by an 
American poet, the music by an American composer. Other equally 
important competitions were mentioned. These competitions would 
attract a large non-membership attendance, and strengthen the 
treasurers report. 

It must be understood that membership in the academy does 
not necessarily imply registration as a student, though a ticket of 
membership would entitle its holder to admission to all public func- 
tions, such as concerts, lectures and the like, while the academy 
Was 1n session. 

Now, the question that is going to arise in the minds of ex- 
President Bowman and the earnest men who were with him in his 
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patriotic musical scheme of incorporating The American College of 
Musicians is, what influence the above plan would have upon that 
institution. It is our nature to guard with jealous care the child- 
ren of our own adoption, and any educational plan that threatened 
to jeopardize the interests of the institution would certainly not 
meet with popular approval. That the Music Teachers’ National 
Academy would not interfere, but, on the contrary, greatly stimu- 
late the growth of the American College of Musicians, is clearly in- 
dicated by the accepted meaning of the twonames. In America, 
an academy is looked upon as a preparatory school for a college. 
The Music Teachers’ National Academy would be the natural pre- 
paratory school for an entrance upon the examination for The 
American College of Musicians. ‘lhe plan as above outlined would 
attract many eminent teachers who hold the American College of 
Musicians’ degrees. These would recognize among their pupils 
those who were best equipped for membership in the higher insti- 
tution, and aim to inspire them with an ambition to take the ex- 
amination. I can conceive of nothing so signally favorable to the 
interests of the American College of Musicians as a ripe develop- 
ment of the Music Teachers’ National Academy. 

I come now to the final suggestion in connection with the 
Music Teachers’ National Academy. From the time that all ex- 
cept ecclesiastical music was furnished by bands of strolling min- 
strels, until the present, the profession has been characterized as 
improvident. A metaphysical or scientific cause is not hard to 
find, but it is unnecessary to discuss it here. While the justice of 
the imputation has diminished in inverse proportion to the growth 
of theart, it is true that musicians, even yet, do not take advan- 
tage of their numerical strength to secure to them incidental privil- 
eges. There is one valuable feature that has not been incorporated 
into the American musicians’ scheme for self protection. That isa 
system of life insurance. In point of number we are much stronger 
than hundreds of guilds or associations who provide liberally for 
the families of deceased members, and that at a low rate of insur- 
ance. 1 could dwell at great length upon this most important 
phase of our possible usefulness. The mere mention of it, however, 
serves as a most eloquent appeal to the musicians of America to 
unite and give their families the benefit of such an aggregation of 
strength. The Music Teachers’ National Academy would present 
a basis of influence and membership upon which could be con- 
structed an insurance or benefit organization that would not only 
insure against want the families of deceased members, but provide 
for those who had grown old in the service, or been stricken with 
poverty through misfortune. 

All matters of Jetail, in revising the constitution and by-laws, 
would naturally develve upon the committee appointed for that 
purpose. An entirely new. scheme for its official management 
would be necessary. Its president should be elected for a term of 
not less than three years, as also its secretary and treasurer. Its 
Executive Committee should consist of a body of seven, with the 
president as ex-ofticio chairman. Of the committee, the first two 
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should be appointed for a term of three years, the second to serve 
two years, and the last two for one year. When their terms of of- 
tice expired, by having each pair appointed for three years, it would 
give an election of two new members every year, thus having con- 
stantly men of some experience on this most important committee. 
In addition to this, there should be a director-general, whose duties 
would be the business and property management of the academy. 
His place in importance would be next to the president. His fit- 
ness for the position should be business qualifications. The presi- 
dent would necessarily be a professional musician. These are only 
probables. New responsibilities, of course, suggest the best modes 
of meeting them. 

The first thing that must be done, and all that can be done at 
present, is to get a consensus of opinion from the ‘present and past 
membership of the Music Teachers National] Association, and if the 
plan of reconstruction or development of the Music Teachers Nat- 
ional Academy seems desirable, practicable or feasible, to appoint a 
committee to formulate, prepare and present to the association, at 
the next regular meeting, a fully developed plan of proceedings 
for their approval. 

We want representative men on that committee; men who feel 
that they are, in a measure, responsible for the advancement of the 
cause of the art in this country; men who would feel it an honor to 
be allowed to aid in developing so noble an educational system. 

And now, shall we do this thing? We must do something or 
go to the wall; in fact, we can see it from not afar off. Is a better 
plan should present itself, 1 shall be the first one to work it. My 
conviction is that this is the thing for us todonow. It will, of 
course, bring in its train a variety of opportunities to add to it and 
better it. And now, a note of warning. If the Music Teachers’ 
National Association does not act quickly, it will be too late. 
Private capital and enterprise will take it in hand, if we do not, and 
if not that, one of these enterprising state associations, who would 
like the permanent settlement in their own state, will get their 
forces together and forestall us. If they do it, it will be a success, 
for the time is ripe for it; but it would not be a national affair or 
redound to the honor of this association, and this is what I most 
earnestly desire. I foresee clearly the amount and quality of effort 
necessary to the perfection of the Music Teachers’ National Ac- 
ademy But we have men who combine pride of country with a love 
for their art so perfectly that they will do heroic work to develop 
one to the glory of the other. Musicians are not all selfish, or look- 
ing for the almighty dollar, with eyes blind to every other interest. 
In our ranks are good men and true, who, once they see a future of 
usefulness for the Music Teachers’ National Association, will work 
and pray for its progress as they would for the success of their own 
family or church. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation, I am here to plead the cause of our beloved institution, and 
the fulfillment of its promised influence on musical art in America. 
The plan which I have presented to you was born of a desire to 
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make the Music Teachers’ National Association a most powerful 


medium for musical culture; for the more rapid spread of its truly 
helpful offices; to bring our great and successful teachers into 


closer relationship with the thousands of younger earnest teachers 
and students, who, id their turn, must put forth the helping and 
guiding hand to the generations that are to follow. We have this 
in our power. Can we shirk the responsibility ? Let us leave the 
work which we have carried on for twenty years, and which has been 
most excellent and useful in its way, to the state associations. Let 
us give the best of our minds and energies to the broader and more 
exacting field of national supervision over practical education. 
With this for our motto, and with good management at the helm, 
The Music Teachers’ National Academy has before it a century of 
the greatest usefulness. 

And now a word, before closing, to you hospitable Denver peo- 
ple, who have worked so heartily to give usa good time and a cordial 
welcome. 

As an association we owe you an apology. Your efforts should 
have been followed by an attendance of every past member of the 
association, and even then your hospitality would not have met a 
commensurate appreciation. It is not the distance and the hard 
times alone that has made our attendance a disappointment to you; 
it is the lack of general interest in The Music Teachers’ National 
Association. You are not responsible; we are. You have done your 
best, and we thank you most heartily. 

As an individual, I owe you an apology for taking your valuable 
time in discussing with so much freedom the affairs of the associa- 
tion. But you are to celebrate, I hope, the turning point in its his- 
tory. If this proves to be true, I shall congratulate you. And let 
me here quote the words of one of our past presidents, who said, as 
1 left New York: ‘‘If you get the association to see their duty in 
this matter, and do it, the Colorado people will have reason to be 
proud of the visit of The Music Teachers’ National Association to 
Denver.” 


* 
* * 


NOTE:—In the discussion that followed this paper, the 
speakers, almost without exception, arose to express their approval 
of the plan, as above presented, and urged the appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider it, and report at the next meeting. 

A motion was afterwards made, duly seconded and carried, em- 

owering H. W. Greene to appoint a committee, representing the 
Mifterent districts or states, to consider the advisability of changing 
the name of the association, and adopting a new platform for 
the future conduct of its affairs, and report at the next regular 
meeting . 











SOME AVAILABLE MUSIC FOR CHURCH USE, 
T is one of the anomalies of life that the church fails so 
completely of employing music in its best powers, or of 
deriving from this vital form of art anything like its com- 
plete beauty or helpfulness. In the nature of the case the 
church makes a natural selection of those who by temperment 
and by seriousness of soul should be most accessible to 
music, Yet.in the great majority of so-called evangelical 
congregations music has only an empty and conventional app- 
lication, only curiously enough one of the most rational appli- 
cations what I must call ‘‘quasi-music”’ (since it would be 
profanation to call it music) happened in the much derided 
Moody and Sankey dispensation. When Mr. Sankey was 
still young his voice had considerable expressive quality, 
Moody created occasions, and Sankey with his clear delivery 
sang songs which made an effect upon the hearers, of really 
artistic quality. That is to say, what was accomplished by 
the performance was the end of all art, an elevation of soul 
in the hearers, an intensifying of ethical impulse, and a draw- 
ing towards the divine. The musical vehicle through which 
- this was accomplished was absolutely barren. A chant would 
have done quite as well—in fact it was practicaily chant. 
The whole thing lay in the occasion, the pervading prepara- 
tion of spirit, and the sincerity with which thesinger per- 
formed his office. 

There are very few churches indeed, no matter how ex- 
pensively or artistically conducted upon the musical side, 
which are able to move upon the feelings of their hearers with 
anything like such power and result as Sankey occasionally 
moved upon them. Andthis in spite of the habitual em- 
ploy ment of musical means far superior in charm and potency. 
The difference lies in the interpretative powers of the artists 
and the imperfect adaption between the occasion and the song. 
This point, the occasion, is indeed one of the central points 
of failure in our ordinary church music. The denomi- 
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national churches when they have an occasion, as at Christ- 
mas or Easter, often rise to something almost artistic and 
produce a moderate effect. Butat other times of the year 
they do nothing of the kind. 

There has been a wonderful improvement in the subject 
matter of the music sung in church within the past fifty 
years. Taking theanthems of Lowell Mason as fairly repre- 
senting the American standard about 1850, their subject 
matter was diatonic and commonplace, and only by almost 
superhuman expressiveness and sincereity on the part of the 
singer could musical expression be produced thereby. In 
fact the essential musical quality of the Lowell Mason 
anthem was little if any superior to the best of the gospel 
songs of later times. It has merely the advantage of better 
text and ‘greater extension. But we must remember that the’ 
musical ears of the congregation of Lowell Mason’s days 
were not habituated to the musical experiences of the last 
quarter/of a century. Music was not so common, and the 
average church-going person was not in the habit of hearing 
either opera or even oratorio. The successors of Lowell 
Mason did nothing but plow over again the well worn ficlds 
of the tonic, dominant and subdominant, and no one of them 
advanced above the point which he reached. 

The great impulse to American church music came froma 
composer who is still inthe plenitude of his powers, and has 
lived to see his music accepted upon the widest possible scale. 
I mean Mr. Dudley Buck. Buck intended himself to be an 
organist and |teacher. 1 do not know whether composition 
was one of his original tendencies, but at any rate no sooner 
was he in Europe than the rage for composition took pos- 
session ofhim. It was ahealthy tendency hetook, his work 
being largely vocal music. Motettes, anthems and the like 
he wrote as exercises under Julius Rietz, at first in Leipsic. 
then in Dresden. Opera was his goal, and Wagner his ideal. 
I dare say if his chests were to have been searched previous 
to the great fire in Chicago (which destroyed his accumula- 
tions of MSS) they would have shown the usual array 
of original chamber compositions, symphonies, and the 
like—for Buck was a ailigent student of orchestration, and 
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before he found out that the American composer is shut out 
of every field but one, he had dreams of hearing his sym- 
phonies and operas performed in first clsss manner in his 
native land. But this was not yet to be. 

So instead of going about in the faraway trance of the 
composer who is afraid something will happen to bis halo 
when he is thinking of everyday matters, Buck went on in a 
very practical American manner. Out of his exercises with 
Rietz and with some collected material, he published, imme- 
diately upon his return to America, his first collection of 
Motettes. This was far ahead of anything which had been 
seen previously, but the way had been prepared by several 
collections of material for quartette choirs, derived from 
operatic and other sources better than the usual grade of 
American music. Almost simultaneously with the publica- 
tion of this work he made connection with the great house of 
G. Schirmer, then as now catering to a musical taste good 
enough to deserve permanence. So began his first publica- 
tions for Episcopal choirs. The compositions varied much 
in quality, some being very good indeed, and some marred 
by passages which were crude; but the taste for Buck’s music 
grew and extended. 

Then followed his second collection of Motettes, also pub- 
by the house of Ditson, like the first. I may mention a cur- 
ious illustration of the inability of publishers to discriminate 
between different works that a collection by Adolph Baum-. 
bach was ready in MSS at the same time, and both were in 
the hands of Lyon & Healy, in Chicago. That house se- 
lected the Baumbach work for its own publication, leaving 
the supposedly unprofitable work of Buck for the parent 
house at Boston. Iam not informed of the sale of these 
works, but I have no doubt that the Buck collection has 
proved far more profitable. In this collection Mr. Buck had 
a score or so of pieces of his own which were admirable il- 
lustrations of effective, expressive, and graphic treatment of 
sacred texts. The work deserves to be counted one of 
the landmarks in American musical progress. 

The success of the Buck church music, both as to popu- 
larity and salability, paved the way for younger men. So 
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that now we have in this department of creation men who are 
the equals if not the superiors of any other English writing 
composers of church music. I-mean especially such as Hor- 
atio W. Parker, Harry Rowe Shelley, W. W. Gilchrist, 
Samuel P. Warren, and several others whose names occur in 
alist later. In fact these younger men have attained a 
smoothness of style and an easy originality which indicates a 
distinct advance. By way of illustrating what I mean, and 
also in answer to many questions for available and desira- 
ble selections for church use, I give below a 
list, every work in which is worthy the attention of chor- 
isters. Every work is musical, while in length and de- 
gree of elaboration they cover a wide range, from the semi- 
popular brevity of ‘There is a holy city”? by Mr. Shelley, 
‘‘Softly now the light of day’? by Mr. Fred Schilling, to the 
elaboration of Mr. Parker’s ‘“fhe Lord is my Light’’; there 
is not one which is not practicable aud well worth using. 


(Schirmer’s Octavo Church Music.) 


Sun of My Soul, Hymn Anthem. - - Horace W. Reyner. 
Abide with Me, - - Homer N. Barlett. 
The Strain Upraise, Alleluia! - - Dudley Buck. 
Cantate Domino, C. - es nS 
Art thou weary. - - P. A. Schnecker. 
Softly Now the Light of Day, - - Fred Schilling. 
Jesus the Very Thought of Thee, - W. W. Gilchrist. 
O Taste and See, - - - - - Wm. Reed. 
The Radiant Morn Hath Passed Away. - H.H. Woodward. 
The Desert Shall Rejoice, - Arthur Whiting. 
O, Jesus Thou Art Standing. Fhos. G. Shepard. 
My Soul Doth Magnify, - W. L. Blumenschein. 
An Evening Song, - - Harry Rowe Shelley. 
Hark, Hark My Soul, bh a" 
There Is a Holy City, sis ~ 

Bow Down Thy Ear, - . - - Horatio W. Parker. 
The Lord Is my Light, - - ~ ss 


I have also carefully examined a lot of English material, 
some of which is excellent. A list of this is also given in 
another place. 

As already intimated the radical failure in our church 
music is not so much in the absolute poverty of the subject 
matter as in fitting it neatly to the occasion and performing it 
with true artistic quality and sincerity. It is quite the old 
story of the actor who repeated fictions so effectively that he 
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made his hearers cry, and the preacher who repeated the 
highest truths of all in a quality of delivery which simply 
bored them. Quality of performance is continually rising. 
It would advance more rapidly if the music teaching in our 
public schools was better, so as to afford more readers for 
the chorus, and if so much of our vocal teaching were not in 
foreign ideas and methods. We get only a very few singers 
even now who can sing effectively in English. This means 
imperfect method. 

Mainly, however, it ig a fault of occasion. In the demon- 
inational churches there is no unity in the service. In the 
Episcopal and Catholic churches the lessons for the day and 
the collects have a certain harmony, and ifthe music and ser- 


mon be fitted to these, a unity is possible, which might under 
life-breathing circumstances rise to real artisti¢ and ethical 
effect. 

Mr. Dudley Buck has lately been advancing along a line of 
this kind. He has published (Schirmer) three cantatas de- 
signed for actual use in church service, as festival occasions. 
One ‘‘The Triumph of David”, another ‘‘The Story of the 
Cross’? and a third, ‘‘The Coming of the King’’. The sec- 
ond is for Lent; the last for Christmas, and there is yet a 
fourth which is now finished. Each of these works occupies 
about fifty minutes in performance. They are written for 
chorus, solo voices, organ and pianoforte. They are prac- 
tically small oratorios, adapted for church use. They em- 
ploy the entire modern apparatus of musical effect within the 
probable limits of good solo voices, and organ in place of 
orchestra. Take, for instance, the last published, ‘The 
Coming of the King’’. In text it runs parallel at places 
with the ‘*Messiah”’ of Hiindel, and some of the selections. 
are quite the same, ‘‘And there were Shepherds abiding in 
the field’’, ‘‘He shall feed his flock like a shepherd’’. In 
general, however, correspondence of this kind has been 
avoided. The musical and, if we may venture, the scenic 
handling of this cantata is very clever. Opening with an 
organ prelude on the motto ‘-The people that walked in 
darkness have seen a great light’’, the principal motive of 
which is a German Christmas carol, afterwards employed for 
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voices in the work, the soprano begins, ‘‘O Jerusalem, look 
about thee’, a free arioso capable of independent use for 
church, and then comes the chorus, ‘‘Awake, put on my 
strength, O Zion’’. In fact I note a rather suggestive sar- 
casm, ‘Put on thy strength’’ is delivered by full chorus, 
The episode ‘*Put on thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem”’ 
is assigned to a semi chorus of female voices, and very ten- 
derly and sui generis do they handle it. Then comes a bit of 
fugue, ‘‘For a branch shall come forth out of the stem of 
Jesse,’’ etc. A charming bit is the annunciation by the 
angel, ‘‘Hailthou’’. The journey of the Magi is treated as 
a vocal march across the desert. It should form an agreea- 
ble reliefto the serious vein later. In the course of 
this cantata there are two chorals designed to be sung by all, 
including the congregation. Tho first is the tune ‘‘York- 
shire,” ‘Christians awake, salute the happy morn:’’ the 
other the well-known ‘‘Adeste fideles’? upon which the last 
chorus is made, and at the close all voices in unison intone 
it, while the organ has varied and richly ornamented har- 
monies. As a church service, if properly prepared and by 
adequate forces, this work should prove eminently success- 
ful. It would also be well worth giving at concerts by 
choral societies of the second grade, not commanding 
orchestral support. 

There is something interesting in a presistent composer, 
like Mr. Buck, whose ideals and so much of whose work for 
sO many years had been devoted to operatic and symphonic 
subjects, finding at last a sure audience in this lesser but still 
eminently important field. And it is still within the bounds 
of possibility that an American sun may yet shine upon ade- 
quata performances of his larger works. In spite of the 
‘‘certain condescension in foreigners,’’ of which Mr. James 
Rulless Lowell wrote so charmingly, the foreign singer and 
musician does not as yet condescend tothe gentle native upon 
his artistic side. But some day the place which knows him 
will not know him longer; and perhaps an American director 
may be able to open this great door which so long has borne 
the inscription ‘*No American need apply.”’ 

W. 8. B. M. 




















AMERICAN SINGERS 


IN LONDON. 





T is truly surprising the number of American singers who 
have won their way to the front and many are the 
thoughts that crowd on the mind as one ponders on the fact. 
First of all, before entering into a consideration of the ques- 
tions that grow out of the fact, it cannot but be interesting 
to the Americans at home to know what their compatriots 
have accomplished in that wilderness of people on the Thames. 
It is a just cause for pride;—until with further reflection it 
perhaps becomes a cause for shame, that our own people 
must go away to win their place among strangers. But first 
to the bright side of the picture. 

There are three names standing preéminent among 
American singers, that need only be mentioned; Mrs. Hen- 
schel, Mme. Nordica, and Mme, Eames. Perhaps in another 
place it may be valuable to consider tae early struggles and 
home discouragements of at least one of them. But for the 
present let us rejoice in their success, it is worth rejoicing 
in, 

After these the most prominent names among the Ameri- 
can singers, and one of the first names in all London, is that 
of Mr. David Bispham of Philadelphia, of whom America may 
well feel proud, not only as a singer batas aman. As he 
is one of the very few English speaking men who have ever 
won a place on the stage of the Italian opera at Covent Gar- 
den, his career is especially interesting. At the present 
time, alas, America offers so littie scope for the talents of 
such an artist, that I fear he must be considered as _practi- 
cally an Englishman; his delightful home in London says 
the same, Then, too, the place he has won in the hearts of 
the Londoner he would not willingly hazard for the more 
variable favor of his own people. However, we shall have 
the pleasure of hearing him during the coming season, as he- 
is to be one of the leading baritones with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Here is a man, and a good American, 
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too, just in the prime of his powers, who has been forced to 
learn his art so far from the land that should have given 
him the most favorable environment, that his own people 
know practically nothing of him; he comes the matured artist 
and America has none of the pride and pleasure of having 
formed his power and encouraged its growth. He visits us 
as he visits Germany and other foreign nations, 

But such dismal reflections fade away as with a cheery 
smile and heart grasp of the hand our host welcomes us to 
his studio. And what a clutter of music there is on chairs 
and table, piano and walls;—but he explains that having 
guite outgrown his book cases he is temporarily in confusion 
while a new set of shelves is making for the walls. There 
are, too, a mass of rare old prints from which he studies his 
costumes, a branch of the art in which he isa master. After 
all, no matter what attractions the rest of the world may 
offer, way down deep in each man’s heart is left one spot 
particularly tender for the place of his birth and childhood. 
The conversation soon drifted to America, and Mr. Bispham 
spoke earnestly of the pleasure he was anticipating from his 
coming visit, and of his intense desire to please his own peo- 
ple. From that it was but a step to a subject this magazine 
holds very dear: opera in the English language. Certainly 
if any man be entitled to speak with authority it is Mr. Bisp- 
ham. He first came to Covent Garden five years ago to 
sing in the German opera season, the roles of Wotan, Kur- 
venal, Wolfram, Frederic, and Beckmesser, being among 
his strongest. Since then he has sung in the French and 
Italian seasons as well. Having for years sung the operas of 
the three nations in the original languages, his knowledge is 
not theoretical but eminently practical. So I asked him how 
he felt about singing opera in English;—if there was any in- 
trinsic difficulty in it. ‘* Not a bit,”’ he said, +‘ We gave a 
season of English opera here last winter under the direction 
of Hedmondt, the tenor, with the backing of Sir Augustus 
Harris, and of all the operas we produced the most success- 
ful was ‘‘The Valkyrie.’’ Of course as it was the first 
attempt to do that here it was more or less doubtful, and we 
had no great ‘‘star.” But we had something the ‘ stars”’ 
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do not always have, and that was an ensemble earnestly striv- 
ing to follow out the intentions of the composer. Even the 
critics, who are apt to be severe on home productions, said 
that no performance during the great season with all the 
stars had the same smoothness or the same ensemble. Quite 
a sprinkling of us were Americans, too, Hedmondt, who 
sang ‘*Sigmund’’ is half American, Mme. Duma, the 
‘‘ Siglinde,’’ is a Bostonian, and I sang ‘‘ Wotan.” As for 
singing in English it is quite as grateful for the singer as any 
other tongue. We have enough vowel sounds to give the 
variety of expression the singer needs, and the combinations 
of consonants are not so difficult as in German. I, for one, 
like it, and hope I shall have more opportunities for singing 
in it.” 

Like all great singers, Mr. Bispham is large hearted, and 
deep chested, with the sturdy frame betokening health and 
strength, an ideal host, and, perhaps not so common, beyond 
the petty jealousies that have disfigured so many of his breth- 
rea. It may interest us here, who have so long admired the 
brothers Reszke from across the orchestra, to hear an old 
brother in art say that there are no finer men alive. ‘‘John 
is not merely a tenor:—he is a man. Inall the years 1 have 
been singing with him I have never seen the smallest symp 
tom of jealousy nor unkindness towards any one. As for 
Edward, his heart is if possible bigger than his body. It 
needs only one grip of his hand to tell you what he is.” 
For himself at least two American baritones, who have now 
won their way to the top, are proud to say that their first 
opportunities came from the kindness of Mr. Bispham. One 
of them said to me: ‘‘ Yes, Bispham is at the top of the heap 
here, and he deserves it. When I first came he was the only 
man in Londan who held out his hand and said, ‘ Well, old 
man I am glad to see you. If there is anything I can do, 
Ill do it,’ and he did, too.’’ There are but few baritones 
who have deserved such praise at the hands of baritones. 

Of Mr. Bispham’s art it is difficult to speak within a 
small compass, he is so versatible. His greatest success has 
been in opera, yet you but half know him unless you have 
heard him sing songs and ballads; especially the Schumann 
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and Schubert songs, and the Loewe ballads. But, to select 
one part from many, wherein in the highest degree are shown 
his artistic honesty, self restraint, and originality, let us 
take Beckmesser in ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.’’ ‘There is 
perhaps no part in opera that offers greater temptations for 
exaggeration in costume, action, and singing than this. In 
fact, we have not for a long time heard an artist who has 
not to a greater or less extent yielded to the temptation, and 
many have so burlesqued the part, making the man both a 
lout and a clown, as to take all point from the opera. No 
such man as the usual Beckmesser could ever have been 
elected town clerk of so considerable a place as Nuremberg; 
they would not have had him for dog catcher. No man who 
sang as the usual Beckmesser sings could ever have been 
elected ‘‘ Master Singer’ even in a close corporation. Most 
important of all,no father,at least no such father as Pogner, 
would for a moment have thought of giving his only child 
in marriage to such a clown. While such a Beckmesser 
may make the light-minded laugh, it cannot but make the 
judicious grieve. Bispham catches the full comic spirit of 
the part, but with unerring instinct never oversteps the 
bounds into exaggeration. The petty, mean-spirited, place- 
proud man, though ridiculous, never becomes contemptible. 
He stands for the old, for the letter of the law as he learned 
it, and so in bitter opposition to the spzrzt as it opens to the 
new generation. But the dignity of the new is enhanced by 
the dignity of the old, and its triumph is but poor indeed if 
what it conquers is merely worthy our contempt. Above 
all he sings it. In his own words. ‘Surely opera was 
meant to be sung. Beckmesser was a Mastersinger and 
while the air of his serenade is in old form and stilted. 
after all it isa mighty good air, and you may be sure he 
would sing it the best he knew how. There is agreat temp- 
tation to shout in many places, but after all the greatest 
Wagnerian singers are, and must always be, those who s/ng. 
I have sung in ‘‘ Tristan” a great many times with Alvary 
and also with John de Reszke, and, magnificent artist as Al- 
vary is, yet the more beautiful and more effective interpre. 
tation is that of De Reszke. Several times the temptation 
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has been too great for him even, but he has instantly felt 
that as he began to give way, he lost power, and he would at 
once bring his voice back to where he could sing. It is the 
secret of Wagner singing, and the man who disregards it not 
only ruins the beauty of his voice, but in seeking for added 
power and effectiveness loses all.’’ It is a pleasure that so 
great an authority as Hans Richter after seeing Mr. Bisp- 
ham’s performance of Beckmesser immediately invited 
him to sing it at the Vienna opera house, and America can 
welcome him with pride. 

Another baritone who, though just at the dawning of his 
power, is already a firm London favorite, is Mr. Denis 
O’Sullivan, of San Fran- 
cisco. His greatest success 
was this last winter in the 
Romantic opera, ‘‘ Shamus 
O’Brien”? of C. Villiers 
Stanford, in which we are 


to hear him this coming 


season. The feeling of our 
native American singers to- 
wards this country could 
not be more clearly ex- 
pressed than by Mr. O’Sul- 
livan, ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, ‘*I 








am going to America with 

Bispham as Wolfram. ” Shamus ” in the fall, but 
I do not know whether I shall be able to finish 
the season or not. You see Stanford is writing another 
opera for me which is to be produced sometime in the 
spring, so I had a clause inserted in my contract that as 
soon as they are ready to begin rehearsals on the new opera 
I shall have my release at once and come back here. One 
cannot risk his London position for anything in the States, 
because when once you have won London it is yours for life. 
The more they hear you the better they like you. Over on 
the other side they all seem to be looking for novelties. 
Here it is different. Take old Sims Reeves for example. 
Seventy-one years old, and of course his voice is pretty nearly 
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gone. But the Londoners always remember him as Sims 
Reeves, the idol of their younger days. At a performance 
of the ‘‘ Messiah ’’ this spring, he sang the tenor music, and 
when he stood up for his first aria they gave him such a 
demonstration that it was nearly three minutes before he 
could begin. London isa hard place to make an impression 
on, but when once you have made your name the people in 
a way grow old with you, you become a sort of personal 
friend for whom they have a special affection, and for them 
no one can ever sing quite like you. It is something to win 
a people of that sort, and you may be sure I shall stick to 
London.”’ 

Here is a truly representative case. A young man goes 
to Italy to study the voice, then to Germany for song litera- 
ture, finally to England. He learns his art, makes his suc- 
cess in a foreign country, and only comes to America after 
winning a recognized position abroad. He looks toa foreign 
land not only for his artistic inspiration, but for his support 
as well, since he dare not place dependence on his native 
land. What just pride can America take to herself for the 
success of such an artist, since he owes her only the accident 
of birth? All else, all that has made him an artist he has 
bad to seek elsewhere. 

As you enter the ‘‘ Studios,” for Mrs, O’Sullivan is a 
painter, youare more than ever impressed with the old truth 
that the most perfect host in the world is the Irishman. 
Genial goodfellowship pervades the very air; and somehow 
you feel as though of all the people in London you are the 
one your host most wishes to see, and that it is a particular 
pleasure to exhaust the resources of hospitality for your en- 
tertainment. It is such a straight flgure, so square in the 
shoulders, so broad in the chest; the voice so rich, the smile 
so winning; the wit so spontaneous, so infections :—you even 
find your American reserve melting and a stray joke strug- 
gling to get free. So with a bumper to Auld Lang Syne in 
Florence, I asked him how it all came about;—and the story 
of an Americans success must interest Americans. 

‘My first London success was bya lucky chance:—It is 
alwaysso. There was an important concert at which a bari- 
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tone was to sing a number of Schumann’s ‘“‘ Dichter Lieder,”’ 
but on the day of the concert he was taken ill and could not 
sing. After trying one or two they came for me. Now as 
good luck would have it the ‘‘ Dichter Lieder’’ have always 
heen my especial pleasure and study:—I was pat on every 
one. So when the manager asked me what songs I would 
sing, I thought—Now here is my chance to make an impres- 
sion. So with an easy wave of my hand and a careless voice 
I said: —‘ It makes no difference. Any song that Mr. Blank 
is down to sing, I will sing.’ I sang and was fortunate 
enough to makeahit. But I wanted to sing opera, so I went 
with the Carl Rosa company singing rather small parts for 
experience. Of course I did some concert work and one day 
at one of the Boosey Ballad concerts, when Stanford hap- 
pened to be present, I sang some Irish songs. He did not 
say anything to me at the time, but told me afterwards that 
he made up his mind then and there I was the man to sing 
‘‘Shamus.’’ After the season was over I had made all my 
plans to shut up the house and go to Germany and sing some 
Schumann with Stockhausen, in fact I had _ written 
him when to expect me. But almost the day before I was 
to start 1 received a note from Sir Augustus Harris, asking 
my ‘ terms for creating animportant part in a new work about 
to be produced,’ and telling me to call next morning. I 
was rather rattled and all up astump as to terms. But I 
went to an old friend to talk it over. I was singing with 
the Rosas for a pretty reasonably small salary, still I thought 
it was about all I was worth. My friend asked me what my 
idea was. I said I didn’t know what I ought to ask, but 
that if I got twice what I was getting now I should be per- 
fectly satisfied. 

‘¢You donkey,’’ he said ‘‘dont you know that this is 
your chance? Ask him a decent figure and he will have 
some respect for you.’’ 

He told me a sum that made my hair stand on end. 
However, after thinking it over I concluded that I might as 
well put a bold front on the matter, so when Sir Augustus 
asked me next morning what I wanted, I said:—‘‘So much a 
week ” and then waited to catch him whgn he fainted. 
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‘¢Well,”’ he said, ‘‘we will throw off five pounds a week 
just to come to an agreement.”’ 

‘What!’ I yelled. 

“‘T said we would throw off five pounds just to come to 
an agreement. You Irishmen want the whole earth.”’ 

‘‘But I want so much a week not a month.’”?—_ 

‘‘And so did I, so I said we would throw off five pounds 
just to come to an agreement—is that plain? Now you get 
your release from the Rosas and we will arrange the de- 
tails,’” 

I didn’t know quite ‘‘where I was at” as we say at home. 
The Rosas are a stock company and I had to dance attend- 
ance on them for a week before I could get any satisfaction. 
At last one of them told me that they could not exactly give 
me my release, but that I could sing for Sir Augustus and 
they would take half of whatever he paid me. 

‘‘All right,’’ I said, ‘‘if he is willing I am,”’ 

I told Sir Augustus what the Rosas were willing to do, 
and he said he would think it over. A few days later I met 
the secretary of the company and he said that they were all 
delighted that I had such a fine engagement, that they had 
always been very fond of me, and would never stand in a 
young man’s way; so if I would call at the office they would 
give me my release. I found out afterwards that Sir Au- 
gustus had sent them a little note to the effect that unless 
Mr. O’Sullivan had his release he should be obliged to say 
something about their performing the ‘‘Meistersinger’’ of 
which he held the English rights. So ‘‘ Shamus ”’ was pro- 
duced, and now three operas are being written especially for 
me.”? 

All that is most daring, reckless, tender, manly, witty, 
and sad in the Irish character is in ‘‘ Shamus,’’ and so truly 
does Mr. O’Sullivan enter into the part that he ceases to be 
and it is ‘‘ Shamus ”’ alive again. 

Again with Mme. Marie Duma, or Mrs. Walter Stark- 
weather of Boston, it is the same story of the young singer 
who goes to Paris to study, then to Italy for opera routine. 
There she sang in almost every city, Rome, Milan, Florenc, 
Palermo and so on; then after a few years experience she 
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came to England, singing for several seasons as prima donna 
with the Carl Rosa company, then at Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden under Sir Augustus Harris, and all over 
England in concert and oratorio. Beginning with a bird- 
like soprano especially adapted to fiorature singing, she has 
grown until now as one singer says of her, ‘‘ she sings Wag- 
ner.’” Again England receives the American with open 
arms, and a dainty home in the suburbs says that London 
has become home and America ‘‘abroad.’’ Here is another 
artist with wide experience in opera and a great repertoire, 
yet as things stands with us there is nothing for her to do 
here. When one has the blood of the opera surging through 
her veins an occasional appearance in concert or oratorio is 
not enough. So this and many other artists who should be 
our pride and inspiration are driven abroad,and only visit us 
now and then amidst a crowd of Poles, Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans, and Italians, or perhaps never come at all. 

There is one whose name is especially dear to Chicago, 
Mr.George Ellsworth Holmes, of whose successin London it 
is a great pleasure to write. Although he left America but 
little more than a year ago, the list of his concerts is already 
eloquent. His first appearance was with the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Henschel’s direction, where he sang 
the ‘* Good Friday Spell,’’ from ‘< Parsiful,’’ and ‘*Wotan’s 
Farewell,” from ‘‘ Dic Walkiire.’’ He has also had the 
unusual honor of an early appearance in the Italian opera at 
Covent Garden, singing the ‘‘ Herald ”’ in ‘* Lohengrin.” 
Also with Sir Charles Hallé’s orchestra at the St. James 
Hall, and Crystal Palace concerts, and in the Provinces. As 
an American who had won a first place among our singers I 
could not help asking him why he left the assured success in 
his own country to venture on the untried fleld of London. 

‘¢ You know how it is,’’ he said, ‘‘after you have sung 
two or three times in a place in America the people are tired 
of you. If you are advertised to give a concert they say: 
‘What’s the use of going? We heard him last year.’ It 
makes no difference the study and progress a fellow may 
have made, nor the new music he may sing, it is the old 
story. ‘ We have heard him before.’ That is not the en- 
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couragement to bring out the best in a man. Then again the 
cream of our concert and oratorio engagements go to English- 
men. So I made up my mind that if I were to go any 
higher J must first make a success here in London and then 
go to America for a short season every year or two. So a 
Londoner I am, and in fact, my household goods are all on 
the water now, and as soon as they arrive we shall go to 
housekeeping. I don’t care for the life here, I would 1ather 
live in America, but I am ambitious to do everything that is 
in me, and after you get about so high at home there is no 
chance to go higher unless you make a foreign reputation. 
Next spring I am going to America for a short season, but 
my time is engaged here until February and I shall have to 
be back for the summer. London is the place. Iam not 
saying .anything now, but am doing a pile of thinking and 
working, and I am going to show what I can do before I 
finish.” 

So here is one of the best singers that America can boast 
today, who after years of successful work all over America, 


is forced to recognize the fact that if he wishes to compete 
on equal terms with foreigners in his own coutry he must go 
abroad and make a name for himself among strangers. 
Surely this is a justification of that old stumbling block of a 
proverb:—‘* The longest way round is the shortest way 


home,”’ since to receive your just deserts in your own home 


you must first be deemed worthy of them by foreigners. Is 
that not something of which we as a nation should feel proud? 
Do we boast of our independence, of our loyalty, of our 
power ;—and our best singers compelled to win their way to 
our favor by the help of strangers? When will it be our 
pleasure to make smooth the path for our own? So Mr. 
Holmes comes next spring for a ‘‘ short season,” and we 
shall hear once or twice an artist who never should have 
been permitted to leave us. 

Another of whom Chicago may feel proud is Miss Helen 
Buckley. Going to London some years ago for a few 
months study, she attracted such favorable attention that 
she has not yet returned, nor has she any intention of so do- 
ing except to ‘‘ visit us on a concert tour.” She is already 
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a success in concert and oratorio, and a special favorite at 
receptions and ‘‘at homes’’ where she charms not only by 
her singing but by her bright and winning personality. I can- 
not begin to remember the names of all the Duchesses and 
Countesses, and Ladies, at whose houses she has sung,—they 
are legion. 

There is another yet, who bears a name most honored in 
America, Mr. Dudley Buck, Jr. Again it is the same story, 
you must be tired of hearing it, of the young man who goes 
to Italy and Germany to learn his art, then to England to 
make a name for himself before he dare return to his native 
land. At last it is a tenor of whom we speak, and one whose 
ambition is opera:—so for him there is no choice, if he 
wishes to sing opera he must go to Europe, and England, 
which we affect to despise as ‘‘the least musical nation on 
the face of the earth,” takes our American singers, trains 
them in opera, locally supported, and sung in English, then 
sends them home to us that we may admire her handicrafts- 
manship, and take shame to ourselves. This coming season 
itis Mr, Bispham and Mr. O’Sullivan; in a year or two 
more it will be Mr. Buck. Already he has numbered among 
his successes ‘* Cavalleria Rusticana,” ‘‘I Pagliacci,’’ ‘‘ The 
Lady of Killarny,’’ and many more. Still he works stead- 
ilv on and by and by we may enjoy the visit of the matured 
artist without the pleasure or pride of helping the growth. 

Of one of the most interesting of all, Mr. Hedmondt, I 
am unable to speak as be was in Germany last summer, but 
it was he who conceived and carried to success the season of 
Wagner opera in English at Covent Garden last winter, him- 
self singing the tenor roles. There are many more whose 
success deserves to be recorded. Mrs. Katharine Fisk, 
Mme. Medora Henson, and Mr. Whitney Mockridge, but I 
was unable to see them myself and do not wish to speak 
from hearsay. Mme. Bell Cole and Miss Ella Russell need no 
words, and the late Eugene Oudin was cut short just in the 
midst of a brilliant career. But there is in the stories of 
these singers food for dry thought. What may be done to 
give at home that encouragement and opportunity our 
singers need, so that they would rather live and grow among 
us here, than among strangers abroad? 

KarLETON HACKETT. 


MME. BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER’S ARTIST CLASS. 


HOUGH I begin this paper with great pleasure, I am 

perfectly aware of the impossibility of telling in words 
how a great artist treaches the subtleand evasive art of piano- 
playing, nevertheless I trust that what say may interest the 
readers of Music and the legion of admirers of the world 
renowned artist, Mrs Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler. 

Owing to the difficulity of getting lessons from the great- 
est artists while in their prime, comparetively few students 
ever have that advantage. The many engagements to he 
filled, the constant practice, the fatigue of travel and the ex- 
acting requirements from the student, all tend ;to limit the 
amount of teaching of such artists. Such artist natures re- 
quire, however, the stimulus of a little band of disciples in 
whom, possibly they may perpetuate their ideas and con- 
victions. 

Mrs. Zeisler teaches in class only, which meets at her ele- 
gant home on the North side of Chicago. Here in a beauti- 
ful studio, furnished with two grand pianos, and enriched 
with pictures and trophies from far and near, the class sits 
four or five hours in rapt attention while this wonderful art- 
ist teacher pours out her ideas and thoughts in lavish pro- 
fusion. During these hours she belongs wholly to the class, 
answering all questions with the most satisfying fullness, and 
ente: ing into discussions of passing musical events with an 
abandon and freedom which is most stimulating and grateful. 
While the pupil playsshe usually sits at the other piano, now 
playing a phrase alone, now with the pupil, and sometimes 
rendering the whole composition in such a manner as to in- 
duce a temporary feeling of despair, to be succeeded by that 
spirit of emulation which the true master never fails to in- 
spire in the true pupil. Mrs. Zeisler is extremely 
exacting, enthusiastic, impartial and profoundly serious in 
manner, through sense of humor occasionally asserts it- 
self. 
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The class system conducted in this way is capable of 
certain advantages over private teaching. Each pupil re- 
ceives a seperate and independent lesson exactly as in private, 
with the only difference that it is taken in the presence of 
the class, and that the whole class gets the benefit of it. All 
pupils are expected to remain the entire lesson. The student 
has probably gone through many of the studies and pieces 
which are taught, and by close attention gains much infor- 
mation from seeing and hearing them exemplified at these 
lessons; then with his own copies he may follow the score, 
copy the correct fingering (which only a great artist com- 
prehends) phrasing, pedaling ete, all of which is of incalcula- 
ble benefit in individual study. The command ‘‘keep your 
wrists loose’’ or ‘‘curve your fingers on the black keys,’ ’not 
once but ten or twenty times, is apt to make a most lasting 
impression. Mrs. Zeisler usually has her own copy of the 
composition being played before her, which she follows to see 
that the pupil has at least obeyed the private instructions. Dur- 
ing the performance the Madame watches the pupil’s hands, 
fingers, manner and attitude with closest attention. Failure to 
strike the right note or give its proper value elicits remarks 
like the following: ‘‘those are errors I do not excuse, why 
do you come to me before you can strike the right notes or 
give them their proper value? I am here to teach the hundred 
and fifty things that are not printed.’’? Woe betide the aspirant 
with a stiff wrist (and they are numberless) for he is im- 
mediately subjected to alimbering process to the eaclusion of 
all other practice or playing. ‘You might as well’ says 
Mrs. Zeisler” attempt to pass through a solid wall as to try 
to play the piano well with asolid wrist’’. Though one may 
have played Liszt’s Rhapsodies backward and imagined him- 
self a rival of Rubinstein in tone production, the possession 
of a stiff wrist will cause him to be reduced by a disillusioniz- 
ing process of which the Madame is a past master, to pro- 
portions ‘‘small by degrees and beautifully less”. Fannie 
Bloomfield, though a brilliant pianist when she went abroad 
was subjected to this rigorous treatment by Leschetizky. 
The pupil after he has become perfectly conscious of a loose 
wrist is put through a course of finger training lasting from 
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four to six weeks, to the exclusion of all other practice. 
Mrs. Zeisler’s technique teaching is of all things natural 
and simple, totally devoid of metaphysical or peculiar acces- 
sories. The hand on the keys has the same position as when 
naturally hanging at the side of the body while walking, it 
being held so that the knuckles of the four fingers are a 
little higher than the wrist, and higher than the 
joints of the fingers; the knuckle of the middle 
finger remains a little higher than the others, the 
hand sloping down to the little finger on one side and the 
thumb on the other. The thumb and little finger are allowed 
to strike on the sides of their tips, after their natural ten- 
dency. The thumb is curved outwardly and the fingers 
curved wherever it is possible to do so. In practicing the 
exercises, the first and second joints are kept perfectly firm 
and immovable, the playing being done from the knuckles. 
One of Mrs. Zeisler’s favorite expressions is ‘‘the fingers 
like steel and the wrist like a feather.”’ 

After the five fingers are practised in numerous combi- 
nations and variations, the thumb crossing exercise prepara- 
tory to scale practice is begun. In the first of these the keys 
d and e are held down by the index and midale fingers of the 
right hand and the thumb is crossed from c to f so long un- 
til a slight rest could seem desirable; then c, d, f are prac- 
tised holding down e only; then c, e, f holding down d. 
After this all four. The upper crossing is done in the same 
way holding down g, a, b, then crossing the thumb from f 
to c, etc. The left hand is, of cours:, treated in a corre- 
sponding manner. After the scale exercises the arpeggio 
work is commenced, The index and middle fingers of the 
right hand hold down e and g and the thumb crosses from 
ec to cabove. The scheme followed is like the scale exercise, 
that is, after the crossing from ¢ to ¢, c, e and c are taken 
holding down the g, then c, g and c holding e and then all. 
Different positions of the chord and different keys are prac- 
tised in the same way. Variations of these arising from 
further developments are given to suit different cases. The 
scales are then begun in major, harmonic and melodic minor 
in parallel and contrary movement starting from the same 
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key. They are to be played with a firm touch in moderate 
tempo, with the metronome, loose wrists, fingers well curved 
and joints firm. Until they are learned one scale alone is 
practised without stopaing until the hands are fatigued. To 
practice until the hands are fatigued (but not cramped) de- 
velops endurance which is a prime essential. The arpeggios 
are taken next or at the same time and all keys having the 
same key in common are practised in succession. For in- 
stance, beginning on c one would play ¢ major, c minor, a 
flat major, a minor, f major, f minor, ¢ diminished triad and 
then begin the next series on d flat. A knowledge of har- 
mony is presupposed in this work. Mrs. Zeisler says, ‘‘If 
anyone can play the scales and arpeggios well he can play 
the piano. One should have his stock of technique on hand 
like a merchant his wares,” 

With these, Czerny Op. 299 is taken up, or if the pupil 
has cunsiderable technique Op. 740 by the same author is 
given. Almost everyone has studied Czerny but to play him 
as Mrs. Zeisler requires is another matter entirely. Mad- 
ame, by the way is a pupil of Czerny’s pupil Leschetizky, 
and considers studies that developed Liszt, Leschetizky, 
Thalberg, Paderweski, Essipoff and herself the best of work 
for her pupils, even though they are considered obsolete by 
many modern pedagogues. The potency of Clementi, Cramer 
etc., is not denied by Mrs. Zeisler, but as she says, ‘‘I was 
brought up on Czerny and Bach, consequently I use them a 
great deal more than others, Of Op.740 [have seen her teach 
Nos. 1, 2, 38, 5, 7, 8, 12, 18, 14,-16, 17, 21, 23, 28, 35, 
40, 41, 48, and 50. Each has to be played from memory, 
in even time, even touch and without break or hesitancy. 
Other requirements are fingers well curved on black as well 
as white keys, firm immovable joints, loose wrists, and no 
pedal. The difficulty of such a task can only be appreciated 
by the thorough student. And nowa word about raising the 
the fingers. The fingers are raised just as high as they nat- 
urally go without straining them, éncluding the ring finger. 
What a boon! No more despairing over the obstinacy of 
the ring fingers, no more tendon-cutting neccessary, simply 
raise them as high as they naturally go, developing them by 
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training them more than the others. For the fault of un- 
even rythm the metronome is recommended. In a number 
of cases, some of which were chronic, I have known her to 
require the use of the metronome for the entire day’s prac- 
tise with remarkable results. 

With Czerny she usually gives Buch’s Inventions. In 
these she demands everything in the way of artistic interpre- 
tation, clean phrasing, a legato organ-like tone and sugges- 
tions of different stops by means of varying force. The mi- 
nutest attention to marks of expression, mordents etc., is 
given. The inventions must also be memorized and played 
without break. After these follow the Bach Preludes and 
Fugues and etudes by Liszt, Henselt, Chopin and Octave 
Studies by Kullak. In bravoura octave playing the little 
finger and thumb are held as hard and inmovable as 
steel. 

A few months after this course is begun one is allowed 
to play a concert piece by some standard composer. Mrs. 
Zeisler always hears the composition throughout, though the 
pupil be stopped numberless times. Should the pupil be 
mechanical the Madame is apt to observe that ‘‘this is not 
Czerny. An electric piano will always excell you if your 
aim is to be mechanical.’’ Then is apt to follow one of those 
marvelous illustrations full of life and color. Again the 
pupil is told to sing the melody and another example is given 
of ‘‘singing with the fingers’ with clinging tenacious touch 
like ‘‘fingers of steel in a velvet glove.” When a pupil dis- 
plays a thumping propensity, Madame is liable to say, 
‘‘Don’t hit the keys for they will hit back, place your fingers 
on the keys before you sound them and in chords put the 
fingers on the proper keys and then sound them by throwing 
the hand upward, In this way you get a musical tone, you 
are sure of the right notes and never pound.’’ ‘‘Ritardan- 
dos’’ are ordinarily made in mathematical ratio. The pedal 
is used whenever it is possible to do so without blurring un- 
less one wishes a dry effect. The subject of pedaling being 
so com plicated and abstruse I shall not attempt any further 
exposition of Mrs. Zeisler’s work in this line. 

Memorizing is recommended from the very start. After 
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a piece is played through a few times to acquire the general 
style, the first phrase or line is memorized and then played 
through ten, twenty or forty times according to its difficulty. 
The next phrase is learned in the same manner and added to 
the first. In this way the entire piece is memorized. Thus 
the mechanical work is done without notes thereby constantly 
reenforcing the memery. When the piece can be played in 
fairly good style from memory without a break it is laid 
away and not touched for from three to six months, when it 
is again worked up to astill higher state of finish. In mast- 
ering a difficult passage one should repeat it without stop. 
ping until the hand is thoroughly tired but not in pain. It 
is conquered much quicker by practising one day a 
week in this manner than by working at it a little every 
day. When there is a choice of fingering each is to be 
thoroughly practised until the one which is best suggests 
itself. Sometimes the proper fingering can be ascertained 
by trying the passage backward and again by trying it rap- 
idly several times. A firm decided touch is used in most 
practise including that of soft passages. 

‘Tt is not strange” Madame says, ‘‘that most men play 
Chopin in an effeminate and women ina masculine manner.”’ 
To her he is neither effeminate nor sentimental. The exag- 
gerated ‘‘rubato” and the sudden and long sustained ‘‘ri- 
tardandos’”’ are equally obnoxious to her. Although she 
uses the ‘‘rubato’’ I don’t imagine she would come out one 
beat later at the end of a piece then were she playing with a 
metromome, The Nocturnes are to be played with a pure 
and healthy sentiment, divested of all erotic morbidity. In 


Chopin (or any composer) great stress is laid on emphasizing 
the melody. ‘‘The melody must be sung as with the voice, 
or stand out like a solo instrument at all times’’ is one of her 
admonitions. ‘Sacrifice, if you must, the accompaniment but 
never the melody.’’ All those pianissimo ornamentations 


are done with steel-like fingers, which is the secret of the fa- 
mous clarity of Mrs. Zeisler pianissimo playing. The 
Polanaise in which ‘‘we can catch the heavy resolute tread 
of men bravely facing all the bitter injustice which the most 
cruel and relentless destiny can offer,” or the Mazurka 
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‘swhose every cadence vibrates in the ear of the Polish lady as 
the echo of a vanished passion or the whisper of a tender 
declaration’’ can be better understood by reading the tradi- 
tions and history of old Poland, and so the Madame desires 
that her pupil read all such literature as will give them a 
better understanding of the composers. In Polonaise or 
Waltz Madame has a peculiar way of marking the rythm; in 
the Waltz, dancing as it were with her left hand. This gives 
it a bouyancy and life not obtained otherwise. 

Mrs. Zeisler strongly advises hearing all good music. 
The neglect of a pupil to attend the concert of one of the 
great visiting artists would cause an exclamation something 
like this: ‘‘For pity’s sake why do you miss such things, 
to hear such an artist is worth as much as many a lesson.” 

The immature pupil is not allowed any particular indi- 
viduality of interpretation, but is held strictly to the tradi- 
tions, tempi and dynamics of classical authorities, as soon 
however as he approaches a certain degree of ripeness the 
assertion of his individuality is rather welcomed. : 

Her praise is rare and never given unless thoroughly de- 
served. To hear her say ‘‘that’s not so bad’’ is enough to 
put the pupil in high spirits until the next lesson and her 
<‘very good’’ is something in the nature of the bestowal of 
the ‘‘Order of the Garter.’’ 

After all, the personality of a teacher is his chief power 
In speaking of Leschetizky I recall hearing her say ‘‘It’s not 
the method it’s the man”? and so one feels studying with Mrs. 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, whose power and originality 
lead the pupil through the wilderness of technical and ma- 
terialistic difficulties to the region of ideals, and the realm of 
divine harmonies. 

Monroe, Wis. Grant WEBER, A. C. M. 

















A FAMOUS VIOLIN. 


O** of the most important of recent violin purchases oc- 
curred when Earl R. Drake induced one of our largest 
violin collectors (whose name is withheld by request) to part 
with his finest instrument, a Stradivarius dated 1713. This 
instrument was once used by a well known violinist in his 
concerts in London and Glasgow, and afterwards owing to 

















the death of the artist was left the property of his widow. 
About the year 1840, a Scotch gentleman, father of the col- 
lector before mentioned, purchased the instrument from the 
widow of the artist. It was known and celebrated far and 
wide in Scotland and England. 

The instrument is one of three violins made by Strad- 
ivarius, remarkable for their exceptional beauty and quality 
of wood. 

The gentleman dying some years ago left the violin to 
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his son, the present collector, from whom Mr. Drake pur- 
chased it for his concert work, paying $5,000. 

The accompanying cuts showing front, back and sides 
were unfortunately made to differ somewhat in size, otherwise 
they are a faithful reproduction of the original. 

The varnish shows three colors—a gold, red and brown 
heightened in artistic effect by use and age, 

The tone is of the most perfectly pure and full quality, 
soft and even throughout, every note alike, which is largely 
due to the perfect condition of the instrument, it having no 
patching in the interior. 

The undersigned can vouch for this, having repaired it, 
putting in the present bass bar, etc. 

Chicago. Rosert Petz. 











VOX HUMANA. 


THINK this is a particularly good heading for an organ 
article, because it appeals to people so differently that 
they can estimate this meandering according to their inter- 
pretation of the word, or according to the ‘+ thoughts that 
arise ” when they remember the noises produced by the Vox 
Humana they are pleased to recollect. Tosome ‘it sounds 
like a celestial choir;’’ to others its intention ‘‘ a human 
vuice;”’ to others ‘‘ the bleating of a sheep:’’ to others ‘‘ the 
brayings of the genus Jack.”’ Now for the reader’s sake I 
should dislike to have my article thought of as either of the 
two latter, because we know there is always such an affinity, 
that recognition of the bleating or braying would be equiv- 
alent to self-classification. 

I did think of using Bourdon, but refrained when I 
thought of the consequence likely to arise should the d be 
mistakenfor ab. Besides, having just returned from Maine, 
a place where even Bourdon’s haven’t too much of a show, 
I couldn’t mix 16-ft. Bourdon with 16-ft. Bourbon and be 
true to the vacation state. Well, the real cause of this 
article came from two sources. In St. Louis a couple of 
months ago, Mr. Armstrong, of Alton, said to me: ‘I have 
heard most of the great organists of the world, and so far 
have yet to hear the same technically flawless performances 
many of the great, or even semi-great pianists give us;”’ 
and then asked the question. ‘‘ What good reason can you 
give for such a state of affairs?” 

Then I remembered certain articles anent the memoriz- 
ing of organ programs, and Mr. Mathews’ faith in this as a 
remedy for all organists musical ills; and a certain lady’s re- 
mark that ‘‘a man’s repertoire consists of what he has by 
memory and, unhampered by note, can produce in public.’’ 
Then I began to compare the conditions of great pianists and 
great organists; this is what I found and, leave it to you, if, 
with sundry little slips the concert organist does not come 


o 
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out slightly ahead. First of all, as to seat. Who has not 
seen every great pianist raise or lower the stool, in case he 
does not carry one, perfectly adjusted, with him; push it for- 
ward or back to just the right spot ? 

Now here is what is met with—actual experiences—with 
organ benches. So high up that in order to have the knees 
free for pedaling, one has to sit either knock-kneed or bow- 
legged. So low down, that much the same effect is given 
the organist as were he to squat upon the ground, bringing 
knees and chin into closer juxtaposition than is truly com- 
fortable. So far in, and immovable, that it is with difficulty 
one can use the pedals, and only with greatest discomfort the 
Sw. pedal. It happened to me once that having placed a 
bench in exactly the position I desired it, before I had 
finished the number I found myself eight inches further 
away, almost out of reach of the keys. The cause was a 
slightly inclined platform, down which the beneh gradually 
slid. Had it been the reverse angle I would have found my- 
self squeezed against the Gt. manual. So much for the bench. 
Please bear in mind that concert pianists demand position 
of keyboard, depth of touch, resistence of key, tone power 
and tone sustainment, height of stool and other things before 
they submit a performance by which they are willing io be 
judged; they demand these before they will play at all. Then 
take an organ like the one in the Auditorium, to be able to see 
the combination couplers and yet sit near enough to reach 
the solo manual with ease, is at once quite a feat. Such a 
position demands playing probably at one and the same in- 
stant much nearer and a great deal farther off than when at 
the piano, and necessarily in many different angles. Then as 
to touch. I have played a concert at G., where the action 
was so light that my coat sleeve brushing over the key- 
board brought the tone, The sixty-fourth of an inch de- 
pression gave the tone full, and the release would not come 
until the key was up flush with the others, 

I have played an organ in C., where, with stiffened arm and 
wrist, I was unable with manuals coupled to get all of a 
quick scale or arpeggio passage to sound. And now if this 
is not already enough to make # perfect performance an im- 
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possibility, let me tell you a few more of the things actually 
experienced. At one rehearsal of a program I played by 
memory, I, of course, had fixed in mind the registration as 
I found best suited to the composition and organ. In the 
evening, when I placed my hands on the solo organ it was 
silent. My practice and my planning went for naught. 
The solo and accompaniment intermingled, and the other 
manuals were useless in that they were arranged for periods 
further along. An organist who was present asked, ‘* How 
on earth did you keep your head and get through?’’ My 
honest answer was, ‘‘ I can’t tell you; my heart was in my 
mouth; my thoughts were fixed on what I could do further 
along; what was done was done in a trance; in cold blood 
the thing would have failed.” At S. I had at least fifty 
ciphers, and in one big concert piece was obliged to stick to 
one manual and arrange as I went along. At the same town 
I found myself before an organ where the Ch. manual was 
at the top, the Sw. where the Gt. should have been, and the 
Gt. with the position given to Ch. on all other organs; the 
pedal stops were to the right, and the choir to the left. 

At L. I was confronted with a magnificent instrument, 
all stops and couplers on the domino plan, such a novelty that 
I spent at least five hours in becoming acquainted with it. 
Every key, stop, and coupler beheaved beautifully all day 
long. But in the evening, before an audience of three thous- 
and, I had a cipher every time I touched the fortissmo 
coupler. Everything that I had done, and everything I 
could do, could not have helped at that moment. 

At F. I had such a cipher, with no one near who could 
fix it, that, rather than disappoint the audience, I pulled off 
my coat and with screw-driver and hammer, which had to be 
sent for, I got into the organ and succeeded in remedying 
the defect. But after using a screw-driver for a half hour, 
think of a man’s technic, to say nothing of his condition of 
mind, Lowering clouds and forked lightening would not 
have done it justice. 

Upon one of the largest instruments of the cuuntry, a 
truly superb organ, 1 found at one concert that a stop which 
was off outside was not off inside. At D. a large organ, one I 
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could not look over, since it was finished just as I went onto 
the platform, the couplers had been ‘‘set up,’’ not as I had 
asked but as the mechanic desired it. If the ‘‘Old Nick ’’ 
himself had tried to offer a more complicated arrangement 
he could not have succeeded more admirably. At D., a river 
town, a very warm night, all windows of the church open 
and the electric lighting very brilliant, hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of moths, bugs—soft shell and otherwise—buzzed 
around each and every electrolier. In their flights some got 
under my fingers, up my sleeves, and between sheets ot 
music, where I found them—pressed souvenirs of my trip— 
when I reached home, and one big hard shell, (not a Baptist 
church by the way) found a lodging between an F sharp and 
G sharp. It then became a question with me as to whether 
he would move under the plate and keep the note sounding, 
or I would put my finger down upon him, and most unwil- 
lingly, in that particular way, take his life. Fortunately 
neither thing happened, but my train of thought didn’t help 
the music much. Then too, in this the swell pedal was 
constructed so that when the heel was down the box was 
open. If a pianist wishes the novel sensation this afforded, 
please let him play forte where he has always played piano, 
crescendo instead of decrescendo, vice versa all the way down 
the line of dynamics. It was a ‘‘swell’’ performance I as- 
sure you. 

But I could easily fill the entire space of Music with 
happenings such as these, some worse, some not so bad, 
were it necessary. These, however, will suffice to prove— 
if you will grant that for a perfect performance nearly per- 
fect conditions must exist—that almost never will an or- 
ganist, great or small, find the conditions anywhere ap. 
proaching the perfect; and thus handicapped, his fairly good 
performance demands the same recognition (as a_perfor- 
mance) as would the pianist’s perfect playing. 

To be successful (especially in playing by memory), the 
thought must flow uninterruptedly. It ought to anyway, 
with or without notes. But immediately you have to change 
the thought and solve new problems, so immediately will 
your performance weaken, How would any great pianist 
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be affected were the sustaining damper to remain open? 
Half a dozen keys, or even one, stick down? A touch two 


hundred per cent lighter or heavier, and a depth one eighth 
of an inch deeper or shallower, be given? And all of this 
to prove that what the giants of the piano cannot do, the 
giants and ordinary statured men of the organ, cannot hope 
to. I think, too, this will answer the query propounded in 
the opening of the article. It has been a good deal of an 
‘¢ experience meeting,” and experiences such as these, you 
know, are always interesting—to the other fellow. 
Harrison M. WIxp. 











EDITORIAL BRIC-A-BRAC. 
T the meeting of the National Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in Denver, in July, the head of the program com- 
mittee, Mr. Herbert W. Greene, read a paper in which he 
made certain very bold proposals regarding the future of this 
moribund association. The meeting at Denver was practi- 
cally of the same character as the last two or three previous 
meetings, the attendance of real music teachers being very 
small and mostly from the immediate vicinity of the meet- 
ing. Aside from this, the attendance of prominent musicians 
was limited to those having recitals to play or papers to read. 
The reason for this is not far to seek. In commercial par- 
lance it did not ‘‘pay’’ to go far to attend the meeting. 
Very little of importance was brought forward in the way of 
ideas, and there was little remarkable in the way of new 
music or musical performance. | 
While the association was devoting it-self to the festival 
idea and was producing American works upon the festival 
scale, with orchestra and good solo artists, as was the case at 
Chicago, Indianapolis and perhaps Detroit, the attendance 
was large, and if I remember rightly there was a surplus 
of receipts over expenditures. At the same time the status of 
the thing was wrong in this, that every so-called member, 
paying the yearly fee, was entitled to a vote, although the 
ticket might have represented merely a desire to hear the 
programs. 


* * 
% 


The State associations have grown quite a little since 
then, and in point of magnitude and importance of attendance 
are upon about the same plane as the National association. In 
every gathering of this kind there are three forces operative 
in drawing attendance: First, the desire of professional 
people to meet each other; second, the desire to hear music; 
and third, the desire of the less prominent teachers living 
remote from centers tu see and hear as many as possible of 
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the leading members of the profession. In a State meeting, 
therefore, it is a question of performances by one or two first- 
class artists, especially engaged, and of several by the leading 
artists from the musical center of the State—wherever that 
may be. The desire to extend their influence impels the 
leading teachers of the musical center or centers of the State 
to attend, since the cost is not great; and su quite a credit- 
able showing is made. Now in the National association in 
an orderly development everything would be done again in 
the same manner, but upon the highest possible scale. A 
National meeting in which there were papers upon living 
subjects by a dozen of the best thinkers of the profession in 
the country, and performances by the two or three best art- 
ists in the country, and a dozen of the very best singers, to- 
gether with such instrumental forces as the Kneisel quartette, 
an orchestra of sixty under Thomas or Seidl or Van der 
Stucken, or even our foreignfriend, Mr. Paur—such a gath- 
ering might have attractions to the average first-class teacher 
in the large cities, just as the smaller scale of attractions has 
upon the smaller teachers in the State gatherings. But, as 
our readers well know, this has not happened for some 
years. 
* * 
* 

Moreover, there are difficulties about even this. 
Take the case of pianists. Suppose one year we have three 
recitals, by Mr. Joseffy, Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler and Mr. 
Sherwood—certainly three of our most representative art- 
ists. It would be thought improper to have the same art- 





ists the following year, and, aside from Mr. Godowsky 
where would we look for other artists in America of similar 
rank? Mme. Rive-King has indeed her own peculiar posi- 
tion, but she has not been heard in the country at large for 
many years in recitals, and personally I do not know whether 
she still cares to play at recitals. There are many other 
players of decided ability, such as that extremely versatile 
artist, Mr. Liebling, Mr. Mac Dowell, Mr. Baermann (if he 
is in this country at present—I confess I do not know) and 
perhaps a half dozen others that could be named, but they 
are less generally sought after than these I have first named. 
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It is the same thing with singers. When you have heard 
a dozen of the best American singers you have taken the 
cream off the pan of drawing power. It is true we might 
import a pianist for the occasion, such an artist as Busoni, 
Mme. Carreno (who I hear is playing better then ever), or 
this new Russian pianist. But then to do this requires both 
nerve and money—both which are a trifle scarce in the M. 
T. N. A. 


* 
* * 


The literary faculty isnot numerously represented among 
our principal representatives of the music teaching art. The 
papers read at the National meetings have too often been con- 
cerned with small and technical matters. We are teachers, 
and in addressing ourselves to others it is natural we should 
speak as teachers. Nor would this be objectionable if we 
took larger views of life and our responsibility; but the pa- 
pers are too often concerned with small technical points. 
most of which are violently disputed. In any meeting there 
are not four papers read which an impartial editor would 
care to buy fora living musical magazine, And so the ver- 
dict of the profession at large has been made and expressed; 
there were about sixty members of the National Association 
of music teachers, when the total membership of the profes- 
sion (to take Mr. Greene’s estimate) reaches nearly or quite 
one hundred thousand. 

Of course the mere number is illusive. We have a vast 
army of lady teachers, many of whom are young girls, of 
twenty or less, about two thirds of whom will marry and 
leave the profession after not morethan five years’ experience 
as teachers. The great majority of these also have taken up 
teaching without any instruction in the art of teaching, or 
any practical idea of going about it more than to ‘‘give les- 
sons.’’? To them teaching is primarily a means of pin money, 
and they necessarily fail to experience anything of the esprit 
de corps properly to be expected in a profession. 


* 

* * 
There was time, not so many years ago, when professional 
rivalry and jealousy operated to prevent professional co- 
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operation. That cause no longer exists to any considerable 
extent. The musical profession now is more gregarious 
than formerly, and there is a feeling that music is somehow 
more important as an adjunct of life or as a phase of cul- 
ture than it was formerly thought to be. But this has not 
yet been noticed in the way of increased interest at the Na- 
tional gatherings. 
* * 
* 

The spirit of organized musical study is abroad in the 
air. Look at the attempts which are being made to 
bring definite musical aims to the systematic atten- 
tion of the public. Here was my idea of a Music Extension, 
a musical Chatauqua. Then the American College of Musi- 
cians has just published its prospectus. The Guild of Or- 
ganists has one; the Chatauqua circle is taking up music. 
There are the Musical Literary Clubs, of which I am told 
about three hundred have been formed and perhaps half that 
number have a nominal existence. The work is transit- 
iunal in character, but Mr. Derthick is entitled to great 
credit for what he has accomplished. I hear he is now 
working to extend the same idea to the other arts. But to 
return to Mr. Greene’s paper. 


* * 
* 


The boldness of Mr. Greene’s proposition takes my breath 
away. He proposes to change the name of the National As- 
sociation to the Music Teachers’ National Academy. He 
wants a local habitation, a sort of summer resort founded 
upon musical lines, a musical Chatauqua. He wants a sum- 
mer school, in which, under certain impartial conditions, an 
authorized list of instructors shall lecture and teach—the 
attendants to choose their own medicine, as they do ina 
drug store, and as they do at Chataqua, He wants a registry 
of music teachers, and organized circles in every county. 
Every hundred members of the Academy is to have the right 
to send a student to the summer school. There are myster1- 
ous vistas of life insurance, pensions, and for ought I know 
back pay, held out to be realized—if possible. 

According to Mr. Greene’s idea, the first step is to set 
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about organizing the local circles, in hundreds or fifties or 
twenty-fives. The local members derive certain advantages 
from their membership, in addition to ‘‘helping the cause’? — 
a sibboleth of great American poteney. He offers to be one 
of two hundred to raise one hundred dollars each. Thus 
(when we have it) will be provided a fund of $10,000, with 
which they would, after suitable voting, buy a tract of ground 
well located for cool air, water, and pleasant surroundings, 
not to mention central location. It is unfortunate that this 
country was constructed before the convenience of summer 
resort locations was thonght of. As it is now the only really 
desirable summer resorts in all America (outside of Chicago) 
are the islands on the coast of Maine, where surrounding 
water affords cool breezes at all times. If one could buy 
the Isles of Shoals, or even one of them, or Boone Island or 
Squirrel Island, or that one on which our distinguished mem- 
ber, the late Dr. George F. Root, died, we would have a loca- 
tion ideal for the purpose—but unfortunately so far away 
from most of those who would like to go there as to be in- 
accessable. On geographical grounds I doubt the possibility 
of finding this central cool locality of which Mr. Green 
speaks. But the idea isa good one. If we had a nice 
island of one or two hundred acres near Chicago, the island 
not otherwise appropriated, something might be done, for 
it is inevitable that things are done from Chicago better than 
from any other city. This, however, is a detail. 


* * 
kK 


If you read Mr. Greene’s plan carefully (it is given in full 
in this number) I think you will see that he hasa great idea. 
And while there will be serious practical difficulties in 
carrying it out, if it could be realized it would be of con- 
siderable good to the country at large, and to the music 
teaching profession in particular. If at such a centrai loca- 
tion the New Summer School of Methods, which Mr C. C. 
Birchard is ranning, and a half dozen other similar gather- 


ings could be brought; a score of the leading professional 


masters brought there for the summer, ready to give a few 
lessons if desired; and a rugular course of instruction in all 
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leading departments of music and the art of teaching it, we 
would have a center which would bring ina vast number of 
summer residents for a month, two months, or even for a 
week ata time. I myself am sufficiently experienced in summer 
work to see that this would be the case. And while multi- 
plied piano practice and singing would make life a burden 
to the residents unless some way could be found to mitigate 
it, if this could be done we would have a musical Zion more 
inspiring and more attractive than that which once stood so 


proudly upon Mount Moriah. . 


* 
* * 


Whai we want next is a full discussion of Mr. Greene’s 
plan. And best of all volunteers for raising the starting 
fund. Why not? 

* 
* * 

The older readers of Music will remember that fifty 
years ago music was in great disrepute as a career for any 
talented young man, and very little discrimination was made 
between fiddlers for dances, organists, teachers or perform- 
ing artists, Music was not thought to have any valid claim 
to place among what college people call ‘‘the humanities”’ 
(meaning thereby the studies proper for polite education) 
and it was not recognized that any desirable discipline or 
culture could come from its study. The series of letters 
from universities and colleges, running in the issues of Music 
for May and June, show how remarkable has been the prog- 
ress. In many of the colleges forms of music study are 
recognized in credits for a degree; and all of them are tend- 
ing that way, and are waiting only for the enlightened pro- 
fessor of music able to indicate to the faculty what forms of 
study best fill this place. All this is not so much a modern 
advance asa return to an earlier and better practice, for 
music in many forms was pursued in a disciplinary spirit at 
Oxford and Cambridge long ago. 

I think we are presently to see yet another advance, and 
avery important one, namely, a definite credit for music 
work in the common schools, and I hope a co-ordination of 
the outside stady of music, piano and so on, with the school 


work, and a credit for it in promoting to higher grades. As 
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is is at present the pupil of the public school is rather over- 
loaded with multiplied demands upon his time. Most of the 
girls of the middle and higher classes take piano lessons or 
violin outside of school, and are put to great inconvenience 
for practice by so doing. It would be no more than fair if 
some proper way could be found of ascertaining the quality 
of this work and when good allowing itin grade promotions. 
In other words, I think the time is near when the elective 
system will prevail to some extent in the common school, and 
when the outside study of music will be counted as part of 
what a student goes through in an educational way. 


* 
* * 


Naturally the study of music in a disciplinary way will 
never reach any great advance in the common school, and 
this for several reasons, the main one being that the work of 
music in the common schools will have to be done practically 
by the grade teachers, with a minimum of assistance and sup- 
ervision, and without specialized attainments. Moreover, 
the singing in the school has other very important uses, 
which during the first four years are perhaps the most im- 
portant that it couldserve; namely, it opens the disposition 
of the pupils, makes them better and pre-disposes them to 
study and discipline. Music, and particularly the exercise 
of singing, is optimistic in a very high degree, and there is 
no exercise in the school room which so thoroughly dissipates 
the air of fatigue and worry, and puts the entire child ina 
favorable attitude for learning. 


* * 
* 


There are certain uses of music, however, in these lower 
grades which would have a distinct mind-opening value and 


a good disciplinary value, quite along the line of the newly 


fledged ‘‘nature study.” I mean the accurate observance of 
elementary musical effects, such as consonance, tone-quality, 
the principal harmonic intervals, the expression of the 
thirds and sixths, and the curious ways in which any seem- 
ingly sad or grieving musical combination can be changed to 
its opposite by simply putting something else with it. For 
instance, let E and G be sounded quite strongly. Upon be. 
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ing asked, the pupils will generally consider it sad rather than 
joyful. The minor effect is felt, and if not so felt at first 
will be so as soon as it is compared with the third, E flat and 
G. But immediatly that along with E and G you play also 
the C below, the minor effect is entirely gone, the major 
triad being formed. If F and G be sounded together the 
pupils will generally find them unfavorable or dissonant. 
But if the triad of G be placed below, the F and G are now 
entirely harmonious. There are many little observations of 
of similar kind which could be tried in the lower grades, hav- 
ing in their first application the effect of stimulating sense 
perception and comparison; then also the awakening of ele- 
mentary musical concepts, and laying a foundation for real 
musical appreciation later. Another very profitable exercise 
in the school room, at intervals and not more than a very few 
minutes at a time, would be (when the teacher happened to 
be a player) the use of a strongly individualized short piece 
for entertainment, and for discussion as to its probably 
meaning. Many things of this kind there be which a ready 


teacher would come to, one after another, things which would 
be at the same time both sharpening to the perceptions, 
awakening to reflection, and stimulating to the musical apti- 
tudes. 


* 
* ok 
The things that school training does for its pupils are 
mainly to give them certain elementary concepts in the more 
common provinces of the mind, to form habits of attention 
and observation, and in due time reflection, and to begin the 
store of ‘‘that which has been best done and said in the 
world,’ which later we call culture. Music as a sharpener 
of attention and as a part of culture has great claims upon 
the attention of educators. And this quite aside from the 
comforting aspects of school room singing. 
* ¥ 
If the work of the American College of Musicians should 
be succesfully put in operation, with a syllabus free from 
the mechanical objections of the one just issued, this outside 
study of music might be measured according to its plans. 
Should this not be-done, some other system of equivalence will 
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undoubtedly be found, elastic enough to serve all demands 
and clear enough for measuring the work of all the teachers 
of piano and other instruments. With «a system of super- 
vision, such as I have here suggested, the average study of 
music will be much better done, the pupil will have such in 
spection in view, and the pressure upon the teacher of the 
piano will be very strong toward improving methods and 
better results. I think something of this sort is in the air. 
»" * 

I have been spoken to several times by musicians e+ n- 
cerning ‘‘Dr. Mason’s New Chapter in Touch” in the July 
number. One excellent teacher calls my attention to the 
fact that she has been employing this touch for years, and 
well knew it to be the source of depth of tone. What aston- 
ished her was the air of novelty. But whenI asked her what 
in instruction book she had found anything about it, she 
acknowledged that it was not in any that she knew of. An- 
other teacher said, ‘‘So I see Dr. Mason has discovered a new 
muscle,’’ which is not the correct state of the case. 

For the benefit of all these, I will restate the case as I un- 
derstand it. When Dr. Mason began to explain touch he found 
himself practically without literature on the subject. Then 
there came in a generation of teachers who tried to limit 
piano playing to the hammer-fingers. Whenever they ac- 
complished this, as they often did in conservatories where they 
had time and system, they turned out players without any 
kind of soul or expression in their playing. Meantime all 
superior artists were employing hand habits and forms of 
touch which these technics entirely ignored. What Mason 


did was to devise a practical set of exercises for giving aver- 


age pupils as much as possible of this versatility of touch 
which all good artists have. The teaching upon the use of 
the arms Was a very important advance. But the directions 
in the Touch and Technic did not always result in the kind 
of ‘up arm’’ touch desired. Within afew months Dr. Ma- 
son discovered this very precise point, stated in his article. 
I asked for it and got it. Itisplain, and when teachers tell me 
they did not need it, I congratulate them, And when one 
tells me that he seems to have disovered a new muscle 
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I simply say ‘‘Not at all; he merely points out in simple and 
definite manner the work of a muscle which is the center of 
a certain musical quality in the playing.”’ I see nothing 
but good in such a work. 

* * * 

If one were to ask me what is the good of knowing about 
muscles in piano playing, I should answer, none at all, pro- 
vided everything is well done. The pupil who can be made to 
play without muscular consciousnessas such, is better off. So 
also the pupil who employs the right quality of touch spontane- 
ously for every musical nuance desired. But this is not enough 
for the teacher. Many pupils do noé play correctly. They fail 
in one or another element of a good touch. Now unless the 
teacher is able to show wherein the mistake lies, and the 
right way in which it should be done, he is left with only 
the empirical resource of saying ‘*This is the way’’—with 
the result often that the pupil goes on in his old way. The 
teacher ought to understand the mechanism of touch, and 
to do this is to know about some of the muscles. I doubt 
whether there is any advantage in knowing all the muscles that 
enter into playing, or even half of them, And as _ said be 
fore, I never mention them unless their work fails to enter 
into the playing. The application of muscular directions is 
and must be very slight in piano teaching; but there ae times 
when the teacher’s success will be dependent upon it, and this 
‘ase of the triceps muscle is oneof them. I have found 
Dr. Mason’s directions of great use in two or three cases 


which had eluded my previous resources. 


* 
* * 


Speaking of encyclopedias, they all break down at almost 
the first critical point you test them on. You often wonder 
at the ready knowledge of various out of the way subjects 
possessed by certain writers, lecturers, and the like. But 


for an all-around ready reference file, on almost any musical 
subject, commend me to Mr. Emil Liebling. The other day 
I had to make some notes upon Smetana’s *‘Vysebrad,”’ the 
first of his symphonic poems from ‘The Fatherland’? series, 
1 consulted all the encyclopedias and dictionaries within 
reach, musical and general, without being able to find out 
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anything abou it. It was apparent from the title that the 
name ‘‘Vysehrad’’ was that of some Bohemuin fortress. 
There was a picture upon the title which gave that clue. But 
no encyclopedia which I consulted had it. In desperation I 
sent to Mr. Liebling, to inquire where I could find a Bohe- 
main musician who perhaps might throw light upon it. He 
immediately asked what was the matter with him; and gave 
the whole information I had wanted without the slightest un- 
clearness or difficulty. Thisis merely one incident of many, 
so unrelated and so varied that I am more and more trying 
to get a telephone connection for consulting purposes. 
* m * 

The Bayreuth cycles wiil have been completed before this 
reaches the reader. I have been much interested in the let- 
ters of Mr. Huneker, in the Musical Courier, because while 
very freely written I think they probably tell the truth. All 
that he says was plain enough already to those capable of 
reading between the lines. The fact seems to be that favori- 
tism and occasional economy, together with the dictatorial po- 
sition of Mme. Cosima Wagner, have brought the standard 
down until the Wagner works are done better at Bayreuth 
only in the matter of ensemble, and not always in that. Very 
prominent solo parts are occasionally cast with singers 
wholly insufficient. In short the Bayreuth festival stage is 
very far from what Wagner intended, which was to make it 
a great representative German national festival, in which 
occasional works of highest rank by the oldest masters would 
be mounted in an ideal manner; and new works of superior 
genius not as yet understood, would be given. Very likely 
Wagner himself might not have carried out this conception 
if he had lived; for he might not have been able to find new 
works as good as his own. As it is, he left the Bayreuth 
festival stage as a family property, and a local festival, and 
it is now being run by the Wagner widow, partly to boom 
his works, party to serve as a Wagner school for learners, 
and partly to boom Siegfred Wagner as conductor, I my- 
self very much doubt whether the Wagner works are as well 
done at Bayreuth now under the resolute dictation of Mme. 
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Wagner as they would be at Vienna if Hans Richter were 
given his way. In short there no longer remains any secret 
in the Wagner works. The manner is known, and there are 
many artists in the world who are absolutely competent to 
teach them and to conduct them with practically complete 
interpretation. Meanwhile thereis no harm in filling up the 
little town of Bayreuth with visitors. One can even imagine 
if he likes that he hears something better than he has heard 
before. But this is liable to strain his imagination. 


*k * 

The pages of Music have rarely contained so important 
and interesting a lot of matter as Mr. Karleton Hackett sends 
this month. He is speaking of American singers who have 
made fame and homes abroad, because their own country 
did not give them proper encouragementand support. Many 
other names might be added to this list. Those he mentions, 
except Messrs. Bishpam and O’Sullivan, I have known, and 
can endorse all that he says. The case of Mme. Helene 
Hastreiter is another of the same sort except that after mak- 
ing a greatand distinguished success in Italy she married 
there and there lives. 

I bave lately been having some conversation on this sub- 
ject with the pianist, Mr. Godowsky, who has now been in 
America about six years in all. Mr. Godowsky proposes 
to return to Europe to live after this year. Not because he 
cannot make money here; in this he finds no great difficulty. 
But because he is not inspired to compose here. He says 
that while he likes America, and has had nothing but kind- 
ness, he never feels like composing, and the longer he stays 
the less he feels like. I can well understand how this may 
be. 

a ° x 

If I were asked to point out some direction in which our 
national ways could be bettered so as toaccomplish the mod- 
ification of ‘‘atmosphere’’’ Mr, Hackett would desire, I 
should not find it easy to respond. Taking Chicago, for ex- 
ample, and pianists as artists, and the case stands that per- 
haps no pianist in town could draw four hundred dollars for 
any kind of a recital; nor an audience (paying) of more than 
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one hundred if so many; and probably no one could get suit- 
able press notices without considerable trouble on the part of 
the manager or press agent. The musical public would have 
‘theard him before,’’ the press would say that ‘*Mr.—played 
in his well-known manner” —or ‘‘with his usual brillaney and 
musical quality,” or ‘‘in a pleasing and brillant manner.” 
More than this it would be very rare indeed to get. Yet we 
have here Mme. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Mr. Sherwood, 
Mr. Godowsky and Mr. Emil Leibling—four pianists of 
exceptionally high rank. Mr. Sherwood is at once the best 
known and most distinguished of American artists; Mr. Go- 
dowsky has an artistic quality of the very highest and a tech- 
uic whichis not surpassed anywhere; Mme. Bloomtield-Zeis- 
ler is an artist who is considered in Europe one of the best 
of the present time; and Mr. Leibling has a very large rep- 
ertory and a brillant clientele. Now when these people live 
here why should they not be heard and publicly recognized 
by the press for the public? 
* . * 

Speaking of the commercial standing of the musical pro- 
fession, Mr. William E. Curtis, in the Chicago Record gives 
some statistics from Sousa, from which it appears that the 
great band-master and composer received from his concerts 
and works last year about $40,000. We have in Chicago 
some dozen or twenty teachers of the piano and of singing 
who can earn in a year from six to ten thousand dollars 
each—placing their work in degree of money rather above 
the average pay of college presidents. These however are 
the prizes of the professien. Mr. Theodore Thomas, who 
stands at the head of American musical names, gets probably 
little more than fifteen thousand dollars a year—which pas 
to be measured against the returns of the leading doctors 
and lawyers in any large city. We have in Chicago, for in- 
stance, perhaps six physicians and surgeons who receive up- 
wards of fifty thousand dollars each yearly; and a few law- 
yers who make more, Still music must be considered to 
have advanced as a profession when even a small number of 
its regular practitioners receive incomes in the neighbor- 
hood of ten chousand dollars a year. 
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Speaking of handsome incomes reminds me that Mr. 
Clarence Eddy will be home from Europe carly in Septem- 
ber, and will devote himself to teaching and to concert work 
until late in the Spring, when he will rejoin Mrs. Eddy in 
Paris. Mr. Eddy has been reaping all sorts of honors in 
Europe, and he well deserves it. His concert engagements 
are made through the Chicago Amusement Bureau, in the 
Auditorium. Mr. T. Z. Cowles, the head of this firm, is an 
old newspaper man, night editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
for several years, and later an editor in St. Paal. 


ue mo 
oy v 


* 
I was speaking above of the difficulties which artists find 
in having their concerts properly noticed; not because the 
critics want money for doing it, but because they dont care 
to take the trouble. I remember that when Mme. Rive-King 
first came here, along about 1875 she experienced the same 
difficulty, and often the notices in two or three of the papers 
would be written by the same hand, and inserted through the 
friendship of managing editors, night editers, and the like, 
while the regular musical editors were indifferent. I have 
neglected many good things when acting as musical critic, 
because I found myself tired out and bored to death with all 
Thad to hear. It is our sins of omission that will rise up 
against us at the judgment day. 


* 
* 


Two months ago I copied from Godey’s Magazine( with 
the usual credit) an article by Mr, Rupert Hughes concerning 
the popular and accomplished American musician, Mr. Ed- 
gar Stillman Kelley. I did this not with design of stealing 
matter froma richer contemporary but simply to assist in 
promulgating national appreciation. The present emphatic 
credit is made, therefore, in order that no one may be in doubt 
from what source the excellent article wastaken. Godey’s 
magazine, as is well known, contains a variety of popular 
and highly interesting features. 


W. S.B.M 








CHICAGO SESSION OF THE NEW SCHOOL 
METHODS. 


NHE Chicago session of the New School of Methods 

in public school music turned out to be very success- 

ful indeed, |About one hundred and fifty students were 

in attendance, most of them being music teachers in the 

schools and supervisors of music from cities as far away as 

Oregon, as well from many important centers from States 
nearer. 

This school stands pre-eminent for a high ideal in music 
education. This was clearly expressed in the opening address 
of the manager, Mr. C. C. Birchard, who among other things 
said: 

‘The world is continually striving after truth, continually 
asking as to what constitutes the best education. What is 
the influence our lives most need to make them useful and 
happy here, and ever after? The answer comes from great 
and good men. For more spiritual light and awakening ; 
more purity of heart and purpose! The philosopher says: 
‘Education!is Emancipation—an exaltation of the inner 
life over the material. It is a fight for character— a 
tuning of lives to the true, the beautiful, the good.’ And 
it is right here that music has its sigficance in education.”’ 

‘‘The Greeks considered Music the language of the gods. 
Among them it ranked highest in education, and they corre- 
lated it actively with other subjects of discipline. They held 
that the essence of music was rhythm, and rhythm was, to 
them, the moving element of the universe. To the Greek 
even mathematics bore a close kinship to rhythm, and music 
was in everything. Plato applied it directly to the propor- 
tionate and mutual order of all existence. All perfection 
had to do with rhythm. Their thought was to rhythm the 
soul in accord with the universal rhythm. It was rhythm— 
music—that influenced the heart, and made for character. 
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It is for this grand pbilosophy that the ‘New School 
of Methods in Public School Music’ stands to-day.” 

The school represents a new departure in the breadth and 
variety of subjects covered and in the thorough manner in 
which the different aspects of common school uses of music 
were presented and justified. In this department, which nat- 
urally occupied the foreground in the course, there were four 
or five teachers. At the head, in academic rank, Messrs. F. 
H. Ripley and Thomas Tapper, the authors of the Natural 
Course of School Music. This course had its genesis in the 
school room, and was built up out of the experience and 
practical work of the inventor. In the present case that in- 
ventor is Mr. F. H. Ripley, who during twenty years er- 
perience in the Boston public schools quietly formed his own 
opinion of the merit and short comings of the half dozen or 
more music courses which during that time had been illus- 
trated in his school. 

Presently a general idea of the elements of a practical 
course began to shape themselves in his mind, leading at 
length to the production of the present course. The Natural 
Course, as has been noticed in these pages before, is remark- 
able for a direct and highly practical method of teaching 
sight reading; a musical series of exercises for the school, 
and a collection of songs which meet as many as possible of 
the various merits which the most advanced pedagogues de- 
sire to find united in songs intended for the plastic and 
tender years of the child. Mr, Ripley isa broad, liberal 
minded educator—a man of convictionand power. Mr. 
Ripley’s work in this course was largely confined to 
illustrating the practical application of his magnificent set of 
charts—which in one sense are the whole system. Mr. Tapper 
has charge of the more distinctive musical instru ction such as 
matters of theory, musical history and the practical method 
of introducing strictly musical concepts. 

A very distinct advance is now being made in school room 
work. Two systems of study and examination are prepared 
for this department. One for grade teachers, proposing to 
conduct musical instruction in their own school rooms. This 
is made to cover a knowledge of musical notation, the ele- 
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ments of singing assuch, some knowledge of the intervals, 
different kinds of rhythm, etc—in short the minimum with- 
out which the grade teacher would be at sea in such a sub- 
ject as music. It is intended later to add to the demands 
for this certificate, but at present what the authorities of the 
school desire is to inaugurate thought in this direction and 
make a beginning. . 

The second certificate is that for supervisors of music in 
the public schools, and is is intended to include a thorough 
knowledge of notation, music itself, educational application 
of music, taste in singing, and taste in the selection of songs. 
In short, an all around training to completely qualify the 
supervisor for a responsible position, where he has not only 
his own ideas to carry out but has to tell others how to pre- 
pare his work. At present it is not expected to set these in 
operation. Next year there may bea few to take them. 
Courses of study have been outlined, and quite a number of 
students are now at work along the lines, In preparing this 
course of study, the value of Mr. Tapper was most in evi- 
dence, for in his position as one of the examiners in theory 
in the American College of Musicians he has had ample ex- 
perience in devising courses, preparing examination papers 
and soon. Moreover, it is a kind of work which is pecul- 
iarly congenial to him. 

In popularity and commanding influence among the 
students, Mr. William L. Tomlins naturally took a 
very high place, because he is at the same time a 
very interesting and impressive personality, and has 
also come nearer the heart of a child in its relations 
to the art of music than any other pedagogue now prominent 
in this country. Mr. Tomlins naturally approaches educational 
music from a high standpoint, for his training as 
practical musician, conductor and __ interpretative 
artist, place his musical ideas upon a_ high plane. 
It is his idea to bring into child-music everything pos- 
sible that belongs to the highest and purest art of music; and 
to employ the singing not alone for pleasure, but even more 
for intensifying educational impressions, and above all for 
opening the heart of a child to all varieties of good and 
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truth. Mr. Tomlins believes that in music of the highest 
type. even if quite simple from a technical point of view, 
there lies something of inspiration and uplifting tendency, 
which needs but to be discreetly employed by the educator 
to prove itself in the life of the child one of the most potent 
forces in his true educatioa. All this, and much which the 
present writer forgets for the moment, came to expression 
in the graphic and attractive talks of Mr. Tomlins at the 
close of the morning hours, 

These, however, were not all the musical forces at work 
in this remarkable school. The chorus was trained in a 
highly successful manner by Mr. Herbert Griggs 
of Denver. Other aspects of schoolroom music were 
charmingly presented by Mrs. E. A. Thomas, of Detroit, 
whose work was particularly helpful. She has a lovely 
personality and was one of the positive influences at the 
school; Miss Marie Hofer represented the ideas of, Mr. 
Tomlins with dignity and force. She was a favorite. 
Mr. P. M.Bach, of Milwaukee, also showed himself a splen- 
did teacher, and was very helpful. The class found in him 
aman of depth and sincerity of purpose. Miss Love, of 
Muncie, Ind., assisted Mr. Ripley in primary work, winning 
the admiration of the school. She reached the heart of the 
class. 

The foregoing largely fails of doing full justice to the 
variety and breadth of this musical work in its different as- 
pects, and best of all it was inspirational in its influence, the 
whole work of the school being of the nature of seed sowing 
calculated to bear fruit later in the practical work of the 
students, 

Foremost of the accessory advantages of the school was 
the extremely popular and interesting work of Mrs. Louise 
Preece, of. Minneapolis, in physical culture. This, while 
nominally physical culture, had almost as much of higher 
reach, the spiritual quality being very influential. It was 
the general verdict that her system of physical culture is the 
best thus far devised, and for many reasons the best for 
school work. The other notable feature was the work of 
Miss. May W. Gilbert, of New Bedford, Mass., in present- 
ing Prang’s system of drawing. 
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All through the school the social element came easily and 
pleasantly to the front as soon as the school work let up for 
a minute. The spacious quarters of the Oakland Club af- 
forded opportunities for social gathering, which were well 
employed. There was a concert at the close, and a number of 
artists and teachers were heard whose names did not figure 
upon the advance notices of the school, the most celebrated 
being the eminent pianist, Mr Leopold Godowsky. 

At the close of the term a set of resolutions was passed 
of a highly satisfactory nature, and arrangements are already 
under way for two sessions in 1897, with additional features 
of thoroughness, and incisive personal inspiration. 

Of course it is generally understood that the School re- 
flects immediate credit upon the enterprise and broad policy of 
tke American Book Company. Both the manager of the com- 
pany, Mr. C. J. Barnes, and the assistant manager Mr. L. 
M. Dillman, were behind all that the school did. They ad- 
dressed the schoo) several times in words of encouragement 
and approval, promising even better things for another 


year. Major Clancy and wife were also very active and 
helpful in the affairs of the school. Especial mention should 
also be made of the kindly and thoughtful Miss Mary R. 
Pierce, of the American Book Company, who left not a 
stone unturned in her efforts to make every one happy and 
contented at the school. 


W. S. B. M. 

















THINGS HERE AND THERE. 


DR. WILLIAM MASON TO MR. H. A. KELSO, JR. 


(NOTE: The following letter from Dr. Mason to Mr. H. A. Kelso, Jr., is 
reprinted here by permission of both gentlemen, on account of the interesting 
matter it contains. Ep. MUSIC.) 


Mr. H. A. KEtso, JR: 
My Dear Sir:—I presume that 1 amindebted to youfora pam- 
phlet entitled ‘‘ Psychological Technic”? whichhas just been for~ 
warded to me at this place and which I have been interested in 
reading mainly because its logic is based, for the most part, on 
principles, the practical illustration of which I have been engaged 
in investigating and teaching for nearly fifty years past, and the 
advocacy of which came near fastening upon me the title of ‘‘crank”’ 
when I first began my teaching in New York, in the year 1855. My 
first instruction in the science of modern pianoforte-playing was 
through a Gerraan violinist from whom I received piano lessons in 
1845 or there abouts. He called my attention especially to the im- 
portant influence of the flexor and extensor muscles in producing 
tone quality as wellas in the acquirement of a genuinely musical 
legato touch in which the tones produced in rapid succession—as in 
passage work of all kinds—were perfectly joined together, without 
any telescoping, soto speak. A year or two latercame a pianist 
(this was in Boston, my native city) from Vienna, Leopold de Meyer, 
who possessed this art in perfection and whose technic also em- 
braced a thorough employment of the muscles of the fore-arm, 
elbow and shoulder. I was enchanted with the prodigious force, and 
at the same time the exquisite delicacy of this man’s playing, 
although the compositions he played were, for the most part, trash. 
His tone had nothing of hardness, rigidity or stiffness, but was the 
result of pressure, pushing, pulling, etc., rather than of percussion 
or a blow, and the constant and rapidly alternating relaxation and 
contraction, or re-construction of the arm muscles, combined with 
a thoroughly loose wrist, and the action of the extensor and flexor 
muscles, resulted in the highest degree of musical and emotional 
effect. From a constant study of this man’s playing I learned more 
of the production of tone, as regards quality, light and shade, ete., 
than from all other sources combined in my previous experience, 
and being of an impressionable nature, my touch and habit of hand, 
wrist, arm and shoulder were developed solely along these lines. In 
the year 1851 I was in Prague, Bohemia, and I studied under Alex. 
Dreyschock, the most eminent pupil of Tomaschek who, so far as I 
know, was the first to give a practical illustration of these princi- 
ples so ably advocated in your book. When I began my teaching, 
however, in New York, 1855, I felt that so exhaustive an analysis 
was perplexing to the pupil and too intricate for practical use with 
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the ordinary run of pupils who present themselves for pianoforte 
instruction. 

Therefore, some thirty-five years ago, I fell back to the simplest 
practical illustrations of finger-motion, insisting principally on con- 
stant finger flexion, or contraction, alternating with extension in 
practice. This, as of course you are aware, was the prevailing char- 
acteristic of Sebastian Bach’s touch, as explained in detail in 
Forkel's life of Bach, also in Widor’s book on Bach recently pub- 
lished. This manner of proceeding has always, in my experience, 
been attended with the most successful results. From a compara- 
tively recent date however, I have found that I could more quickly 
than in any other way, bring about a state of complete relaxation 
of muscles from finger tip toshoulder by making my pupils under- 
stand, through personal experience, the action and feeling of the 
triceps muscle, which I regard as the emotional center, in this re- 
spect differing somewhat from your system. As artists who make 
or have made the most complete use of this muscle—aided in 
some degree by the biceps muscle on the opposite side 
of the arm—J may mention Leopold de Meyer, already referred 
to, and Alex. Dreyschock of olden times, andin our own day, Sieve- 
king and MacDowell in full degree, Paderewski and Wm H.Sherwood 
in less degree. Many others might be mentioned but these will 
serve for illustration. 

If the action of the triceps is thoroughly perceived and under- 
stood through the muscular sense, its influence will extend through- 
out the whole net work of muscles used in piano playing. Strange 
to say. Liszt did not employ these muscles in full degree, but this 
may serve as an exception and an illustration of the fact that 
geniuses employ their own methods when sometimes these metheds 
are not in accordance with natural laws. It is true, all the same, 
that, so far as my experience goes, Liszt’s playing has never been 
approached by any other artist. 

I sat down to write you a few lines of acknowledgment but 
have gone far beyond my original intention. Please excuse this 
long letter and accept my thanks for your courtesy in sending me 
the pamphlet. Yours sincerely, 

WILLIAM MASON. 











REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


PREPARATORY TOUCH AND TECHNIC. Introductory to Dr. Mason’s 
System of Touch and Technic. By C. E. Shimer. Philadel- 
phia. Theodore Presser. 

In this little work of thirty-six pages Miss Shimer undertakes 
to present a simplification of the Mason system. Teachers who do 
not find the original work intelligible, or who need more light upon 
possible elementary forms, may be referred to this gvork. It is the 
opinion of the writer, however, that the original work offers certain 
advantages which this one fails of. First, there are here no dia- 
grams of positions of hands: then the directions are little if any 
better than the original. I should say that the new edition of 
Touch and Technic, which Dr. Mason now has ready for the printer 
(1 mean new edition of the first volume) provides better simplifica- 
tion than this work. Moreover, this work is not intelligible with- 
out the original volumes for use in connection with it. I note also 
in this work a redundance of terms calculated to do harm and con- 
fuse the student rather than benefit him. For instance in touches, 
distinguishing between the ‘‘ touch of the emotions, or heart touch” 
and the “ touch of the intellect, or head touch” and by inference 
the author seems to consider the Mason exercises as belonging to 
the latter. The distinction is not well made, and if I understand 
Dr. Mason’s intentions correctly, what he undertook to du was to 
provide a combination of exercises and a method of practice which 
if faithfully applied would result in giving the average pupil sub- 
stantially an emotional touch. In this respect it differs in toto from 
all other systems of technics, which aim at muscular and meehani- 
cal difficulties only, seeming to suppose that as soon as facility is 
reached a good touch will have been formed—which is not neces- 
sarily the case. 

I object also to the classification ‘‘down-arm,” ‘* down-finger ” 
and *down-hand” touches, and “‘up” the same. The distinction 
between the so-called ‘‘down ” and ‘‘up” arm is a very important 
one, and the exercises for attaining the two manners respectively, 
are excellent lessons. 

It would also be possible to devise a true ‘‘ up-finger ”’ form, in 
which with the point of the finger in immediate contact with the 
key at the moment of producing the tone, the actual force should 
be delivered from the triceps muscles, as mentioned by Dr. Mason 
in Music for July. The “elastic” touch, however, is not an “ up- 
finger” form. ‘The hand mayor may not spring upward from the 
key when the tone is delivered, but the force is applied by means of 
a downward sweep of the finger, only the finger does not remain 
upon the key. I doubt whether there is any ‘‘ up hand ” touch. In 
all the hand touches that I am in the habit of seeing artists em- 
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ploy, the hand falls upon the key more or less. I do not know of 
any case where starting with the finger tips in contact with the 
keys a hand touch is delivered by springing away. If a touch were 
made in this manner it could only be by means of the triceps action, 
which is a discovery of Dr. Mason’s made after the MSS of this 
work was completed, and therefore unknown to the author. Hence 
if the present writer were to advise concerning the use of the work 
of Mrs. Shimer, it would be to recommend teachers to disregard her 
elaborate terminology and employ merely the practical exercises; 
and if some one were to ask me whether 1 thought a teacher of be- 
ginners would be assisted by this work, I should answer that it 
might be helpful to read the work through once or twice; but for 
actual teaching I would prefer Mason’s forms, excepting I would not 
give the four octave scales at beginning. It was a great mistake to 
make this book without the illustrative diagrams of positions and 
motions. For the sake of these as well as for the complete and 
rational application of the Mason system, one must still rely upon 
the original work—the preparation here proposed being entirely in- 
adequate and of very little use. 
W.S. B. M 


(FROM ERNST EULENBURG, LEIPSIG.) 
60 DAILY EXERCISEs. By J. Pischna. Revised and completed by 
Willy Rehberg. 

These daily studies are mainly based upon the five-tinger idea in 
different positions and in combinations of holding tones, ete. The 
second part of the work contains a certain amount of practice for 
the scale idea, the third part, arpeggio figures. The exercise will 
be useful if well practiced. They are valuable simply because the 
forms are a little different from most of those in ordinary use, 
rather than from any pedagogic principle being involved in them. 

(FROM THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY.) 
SALTARKLLE CAPRICE. By Theodore Lack. Op. 135. 

A pleasing caprice, good for finger practice in the fourth grade. 
BARCAROLLE. ING. By G. Ehrlich. 

Useful as a study and piece combined: fourth grade. 

VALSE. Op. 25, No, 3, in E-flat. By S. Jadassohn. 

A very good teaching piece, advanced fourth or early fifth 
grade. Salon waltz. 

IMPROMPTU POLKA. Op. 67. By Charles Becker. 

Pleasing polka, fourth grade. 

AT THE FouNTAIN. (Etude.) By Josef Low, revised and edited by 
Wilson G. Smith. 

A good study in melody playing, with a rapidly moving accom-. 
paniment. Fifth grade. 

The following two are very easy pieces for children, first grade 
or second. 

LIGHTFOOT SKIRT DANCE. By Edward M. Read. 
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ARIETTA. Op. 97. By Th. Lack. 
MINUET. By Rey. Joseph Tonello. 

A minuvet with very troublesome rhythm. Might be used for 
teaching. 

DA CAPO, STACCATO STuDY. Op. 5. By Felix Heink. 

A gallop movement with plenty of staccato; good study for 
both hands. Fourth grade. 
ROMANCE. By A. L. Barnes. 

A good finger study, mostly in sixteenth notes in a schottish 
like rhythm, producing a very pleasing effect. Fourth grade. 
SELECTIONS FOR EL CAPITAN. John Philip Sousa. 

A popular selection from ‘‘ El] Capitan.” Fourth grade. 
PROTECTION MAC Is CoMING. By A. T. Gorman. 

Campaign song. 

Look IN My EyEs. By E'Bevignani. Soprano or tenor. 
A TENDER TREASURE. By E. Bevignani. Soprano. 

Two songs by the well known Italian writer, more pleasing 
musically than most of the songs that reach us. Available for public 
performance; moderate difficulty. 

Also the following, whose nature is perhaps sufficiently ex- 
plained by the titles, the best being the last. 

BALLAD OF THE BACHELOR. Words from The Truth. Music by 
Lino Mattioli. 


My Love For THEE, By Edouard Hesselberg. 
RuNAWAY Toys. Wordsby Frank L. Stanton. Music by Frederick 
Vinal. 


THERE SHALL BE No NIGHT THERE. Sacred song, altoor baritone. 
Thomas Longhurst. 

My JENNIE. Song with waltz refrain. By Edouard Hesselberg. 

THE HovusE THAT JACK BurILtT. Frank L. Bristow. 

THE ROSE AND THE MAIDEN. Knglish and German words. Ernst 
Held. 


PIPE AND STRINGS. By F. W. Gates. 

This work is a reprint of a series of articles that appeared in 
Music some months ago by Mr. Gates, tracing the origin and devel- 
opment of the organ and pianoforte. The story is well told and the 
book is illustrated. 

SHAKESPEARE AND Music. With illustrations fromthe music of 
the 16th and 17th centuries. By Edward W. Naylor, M. A., 
Mus. Bac., London: J. M. Dent & Co., Aldine House, E. C. 
Size. 32mo, 225 pages, in cloth, 3 shillings net. 

In this little book Mr. Naylor has made a careful examination 
of the entire subject of music as reflected by the incidental touches 
in the plays and other writings of Shakespeare. The range covered 
will be seen from the titles of the chapters, which are as follows: 
Technical Terms and Instruments, Musical Education, Songs and 
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Singing, Serenades and ‘‘Music,” Dances and Dancing, Pythagorean- 
ism, etc., Use of Musical Stage Directions. he whole is supple. 
mented by an appendix containing a number of antique dance 
pieces and songs of one sort and another of the time of Shakespeare 
or earlier. The work seems to be done in a thorough and very in- 
telligent manner and the book is one that will be interesting to 
music lovers generally, no less than to intelligent readers who have 
no special knowledge of music. It is one of those handy volumes 
‘*which no gentleman’s library should be without.” 

OLD VioLins. Collection 1896-7, with Historical Sketches. Lyon 

& Healy, Chicago. Sq. 32mo. 272 pages. 

A very rare and interesting book is the catalogue of old violins 
just gotten out by Lyon & Healy. The work, which is beautifully 
printed, with fac-similes of the signatures of the old makers, gives 
a large amount of historical matter relating to the development of 
violin making, together with sketches of all the celebrated makers. 
Then comes the catalogue proper which contains over five hundred 
numbers ranging in price and expense from the Stradivarius of 1690, 
valued at $5,000 and Bergonzi of 1747, valued at $1,500 and Nicholas 
Lupot of 1805, valued at $1.200, and so on, down to the comparatively 
inexpensive violins of $300 or $400 each. 

This little book is one that will be eagerly sought after by all 
lovers of that king of melodists, the violin. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


1. Will you please tell me what is meant by ‘synthetic 
method” as applied to piano teaching ? 

2. How may I teach pupils to readily perceive the minor keys ? 
For instance, I tell a pupil a movement is written in the key of C 
or its relative minor, I see they can teli right away if it is the kev 
of C, but if it is a minor key they are always slow in determining 
just what it is. 

3. What are the qualifications you require of a pupil entering 
your college? Where could 1 procure a course of studies such as 
you use in your Conservatory ? I mean acopy of your course of 
studies. 

4. Isa child six years of age too young to begin piano lessons? 

5. What is the best book of instructions to use with young 
pupils ? Every book I have seen became too difficult after the first 
few pages, for young pupils at least. How long would you requirea 
child of eight to practice? A child of twelve ? 

6. lf a child of twelve or fourteen practices two or more hours 
daily, would two hours instruetions be too much for them, provid- 
ing they had ordinary ability? Ihave much difficulty to procure 
pieces suited to the wants of young pupils; if I ask the dealer for a 
number of pieces of first grade music, scarcely any of it is suitable. 
Who is a good writer of easy pieces for beginners ? (I mean child- 
ren ) Very sincerely, Pos. 

1. Ido not know what is meant by “ synthetic ” as applied to a 
method of piano teaching. It probably means putting together, 
and I suppuse a synthetic method would be one which taught things 
separately and then put them together. All methods of teaching 
necessarily do this, for which reason I do not see any distinctive 
quality ina synthetic method of piano teaching. 

2. In order for any one to distinguish whether a piece in the 
natural signature is major or minor he must either hear it, or note 
whether it begins with the chord of Cor of A major: or else note 
the characteristic accidental of the minor, which is sharp five of the 
major. If therefore we have a piece with natural signature and 
presently an accidental G sharp, it would probably be in the key of 
A minor. The G sharp might, however, be used chromatically, in 
which case the accidental would not count in this test. In the 
Primer of Music, by Dr. Mason and myself, you will find, on page 
63, a table that will be useful for your pupils to know. 

3. Ihave no conditions of preparations for entering my class, 
except that the pupil is desirous of learning. I receive them from 
the earliest to the most advanced stages. The course of study, in 
so far as we have one definitely marked out, you will find in the 
Graded Materials published by the John Church Co., and Mason’s 
Touch and Technic. 

4. She is not too young. 
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5. If you are not already familiar with it, I would suggest that 
you begin with my Twenty Lessons to a Beginner. because there 
are certain musical points there covered that are not always covered 
in instruction books, which will make a difference with the child 
later on; a child of this age ought not to practice wore than from an 
hour to an bour and a half a day. 

6. Two hours a week instruction would not be too much for the 
pupil you mention. Nevertheless, there are a great many pupils, 
both in the earlier grades and in the more advanced, who manage 
in the long run to make very good progress with one half hour les- 
son a week. This, however, is entirely too little and will only 
work well when the teacher takes a great deal of pains, and then 
as soon asthe pupil reaches a grade moderately advanced much 
more time is necessary. 


Pardon the liberty 1 take in writing to you. I amin perplexity 
and wish advice from one whom I have contidence in. Iam a pupil 
of Mrs. C. 8. P. Cary of Rochester, N. Y.,who died about three years 
ago. Mrs. Cary wasa pupil of Mason. My difficulty is in regard 
to Bach. Is the difference between the Prall-trill and Schneller of 
merely historical interest to us, and are they played exactly alike ? 
1 studied with Mrs. Cary from Steingraber edition and was taught 
that a Prall-trill appears after an upper second to which it is tied 
by its first note, and a Schneller is played like an Inverted Mordent. 
In the tirst mentioned, the Prall-trill occurs in measures ], 2, 8, 14, 
the Schneller in measures 6 and 20. I did not play them alke. 
Will you also tell me why in Bach’s lighter compositions edited by 
Kullak, in measures 1, 2, 3, of lst Little Prelude, the sign is played 
as a Mordent and in measure 4 the same sign as an Inverted Mordent. 
It is given so in the edition published by Presser. Is it a misprint? 
I have a fine class of earnest workers, and wish soon to use the 
Bach works. 

Very truly, H. M.G. 

The Prall-trill and Mordent are alike in melodic construction, 
both consisting of two small notes accessory to the principal tone. 
The Prall-thrill is written with two small notes, and is accented 
upon the principal note, namely the large note which is written. 
The two small notes take place before the beat—i. e., in advance of 
the proper time for beginning the main tone. The Mordent is 
always indicated by the little character, but it begins on the time 
of the note over which it is written, and is accented at beginning. 
The Inverted Mordent takes the note below the written note, and 
is played in the same manner as the Mordent proper. The term 
‘Schneller ” is sometimes used in place of the Prall-trill, I believe. 
although authorities differ. The Mordents in the first Bach Inven- 
tion are inverted, and take the note below. The Mordents in the 
‘¢ Little Prelude’ of Bach are all played alike. The only difference 
is that in measure four there is also a long appoggiatura, which oc- 
cupies half the time of the principal note before the Mordent takes 
effect. This throws it upon the last half of the beat. 

W. S. B. M. 
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FAKES. 


RTISTS are certainly not responsible for the hero wor- 
ship, which a kindly disposed, but totally unreason- 
ing public offers them; the greater the artist, the less con- 
scious of his actual worth, the more ready to muke light of 
his attainments, and to treat them en bagatelle; and yet 
when a closer view of the real man brings with it the inevita- 
ble disenchantment, the disappointment is invariably visited 
on the innocent offender, who goes on the even tenor of his 
way, totally oblivious ofthe complicated mental disturbances, 
which he has thus unwittingly caused, 

The greatest service which the public at large can render 
the artist is to limit its relation with him to a strictly busi- 
ness basis; if he appears in concert, buy his tickets; if he 
teaches, study with him, or if he composes buy his pieces at 
one third off, unless you can secure a move liberal rate of 
discount. But do not look for the man in his work; realize 
that he is simply doing what a sometimes misplaced dispen- 
sation of providence enableshim to produce, Many a scalawag 
will thrill you with his music when a veritable church dea- 
con might bore you. 

Several beautiful souls have lately favored our commu- 
nity with the delightful albeit surprising information, that 
in listening to a beautiful composition we do not so much 
receive the composer’s beautiful work, as a manifestation of 
his beautiful personality, divine or ‘‘otherwise.’’? To the 
profane and commonplace observer, whose limitations donot 
enable him to discern the truly beautiful and divine element 
quite so readily, the ‘‘otherwise’’ will seem to predominate; 
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the connection of this ‘‘essence of the beautiful’’ with the 
practical exigencies of music-teaching is rather vague and 
indistinct, not to say far-fetched; but there are any number 
of feeble, groping and wandering intellects, who are on the 
gui vive for anything that will save them the trouble of think- 
ing clearly or definitely on any subject whatsoever. As for 
going to the trouble of straining their remnant of mentality 
to independent effort, thatis totally out of the question; they 
are willing to accept any olla podrida of half truths and 
undigested morsels of misinformation, if attractively dished 
up, as gospel truths. This sort of thing becomes particu- 
larly dangerous if handled either by a woman of charming 
personality, or by a man of sincerity, force and a fanatical 
belief in the theories he promulgates. 

At a teacher’s convention which the writer lately attended 
he heard an address of the above sort. The orator, a gentle- 
man whose ability in certain specialties of musical work has 
fitly earned for him the widest recognition, spoke with the 
utmost conviction; he was entirely honest in his utterances, 
but when he had finished it remained an open question 
whether he had lectured before a musical convention, or on 
a musical subject; the lecture, full of fine rhetorical flights, 
dealt with abstruse theories, and would have beenequally, 
(if not more) suited to an Ethical Culture Society or Chris- 
tian Science meeting. Nor are these strictures necessarily 
meant in a derogatory sense, as far as the present incident 
is concerned; but why sail under false colors? Teach 
music as music and piano playing as such, and if you elect to 
go into metaphysics, -psychology and transcendentalism, why 
simply sav so, but give the public a chance to take their 
choice of subjects. 

On this occasion the views presented were as remarkable 
for the place, as for the ideas they meant to convey; no one 
could doubt the evident sincerity of the speaker, whose abil- 
ity as demonstrated in his peculiar sphere is preeminent and 
commands respect; but what of the feebler intellects, whose 
turgid vaporings rival their ignorance, who (to steal some- 
body else’s thunder) draw on their imagination for facts, and 
on their memory for their wit, and who air their ill-digested 
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and laborious compilations in public? What good is it all? 
What does it accomplish, and what does the public get out of 
it excepting the same old musty mixed pickles dished up 
long ago ad nauseam under many disguises. I honestly 
doubt if any of the listeners who attended the affair referred 
to above left without wondering what on earth the orator was 
driving at! One may well ask, Cui bono? This much is 
sure, that those who follow mere theories are dupes and will 
sooner or later find out their mistake. The gods whom they 
worship are false and will desert them when most needed. 

The difference between precept and practice is too appar- 
ent; those who assume to be guides and masters are too piti- 
fully incapable of producing anything of musical value to 
warrant their assumption of superior knowledge; their own 
attainments give the direct lie to their claims and theories. 

If these Mahatmas of occult music teaching claim to pro- 
mote muscular activity by mental exertion, they are wel- 
come to their belief, but it is to say the least rather signifi- 
cant that their theories were not operative in their own be- 
half. The most singular feature of all this agitation is, that 
the piano alone has been singled out by these cranks for their 
experimental notions; organ pupils as yet are not advised to 
work atread mill im order to insure superior pedaling, and 
first class singing teachers are still addicted to the practice 
of having their pupils use the vocal chords in an audible man- 
ner; violin students do not soap the strings but scrape the 
catgut to the disgust of their respective neighborhoods. The 
piano pupil alone is credited with more credulity than all the 
rest, and expected to resort to all sorts of expedients, which 
have never in the entire history of piano playing been used by 
asingle artist, or been productive of one; or perchance these 
people flatter and delude themselves with the notion that 
they have presented the world with an absolutely new idea? 
If so, they cannot even hug this fond illusion, for in all 
ages we find similar attempts to bamboozle the public, and 
hide the ignorance of the promoter of the commercial end 
of the scheme. 

What are we all after, and what are pupils trying to ob- 
tain, and paying their good money for? Is it some vague, 
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unmeaning mystery, or something definite? Do we want a 
method of doing a thing or the thing itself? Would not the 
acquisition of the latter necessarily include the former? And 
if the method does not insure the object, what in the name 
of common sense is it good for? No one man is furnishing 
the brains for the musical profession of this country, much 
as some enterprising publishers would have us believe it. 
Every successful teacher has his own way of recognizing fun- 
damental truths and principles and utilizing them in his work 
according to individual needs and requirements; this is what his 
experience suggests, and constitutes his method. Docendo 
didimus, by teaching we learn. Most of these so-called 
and ready-made methods, in spite of their adoption by many, 
yet owe the results tothe public and cannot substautiate the 
claims made for their efficacy; it is by no means a conclusive 
proof of the usefulness of a method to point out one or two 
good performers; almost any mode of study (if not funda- 
mentally wrong), if carefully followed will produce results | 
more often in spite of than on account of the teacher. We 
hear of the few successes like Paderewski, Essipoff and 
Slivinski, but lose sight of the hundreds who die an early if 
not easy musical death under the hands of the Vorbereziers 
or preparatory teachers, and never arrive at the point where 
they are thought fit to be ushered into the august presence 
of the great and only reservoir of modern piano playing, who 
is said to be as difficult of approach as the Turkish Sultan, 
besides resembling him in other particulars also. Verily, 
verily, mundus vult decipi. 

One may well wonder if Moscheles, Liszt, Thalberg and 
other masters were conscious of particular methods, or ad- 
dressed themselves very much to the soul-life of their fol- 
lowers; it is just possible that this whole soulful business is 
amore modern invention, like the telephone, electric light, 
Keeley motor and bicycle; it would be too bad if it turned out 
to be after alla mere pot-boiler, like many other miserable 
commonplace fakes. Some of these fakirs have already met 
their Waterloo, and as soon as their dupes will have realized 
the nature of the humbug more fully, the remainder will 
speedily be relegated to that oblivion from which they should 
never have been permitted to emerge. 
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Piano teaching especially has run into queer channels; 
the ancient table rappings have been revived, and pupils prac- 
tice on tables; on the same principle an aspiring cornet or . 
trombone player had better develop his musical ability on a 
lung tester, before tackling the euphonious instrument of his 
choice; we have had dactylions, technicons and techniphones, 
hand guides, fingerweights and no end of other mechanical 
contrivances, but in no case on record has the inventor played 
himself, or improved his own playing if he did any, by the 
use of his machine; it was always the other party, who had 
to take the word of the party of the first part, and pay for 
it, and here is the Senegambian in the woodpile. Skillful ad- 
vertising does the rest. We all advertise in some way or 
other, not so much to let people know that we are here, but 
that we are ‘‘still here;” the mere suggestion that people might 
forget that we are here or consider us still, makes us sick at 
heart. When a music school indulges in a new awning over 
the backdoor, it is gravely announced; or when a local celeb- 
rity receives a hysterical letter from some foreign master it 
is quickly disseminated through the medium of the ever ac- 
commodating press. And what delightful little letters these 
transatlantic missives are: 

Mon cher ami:—I am sad to-day; how are you? The 
world is dark, I am old, some are younger, hence not as old 
as 1. Do you remember our haleyon days? Helas! Shall 
we meet again? Au Revoir 

Mass-A-Nay! 

Or: My Dear Master:—I have received with profound 
emotion the inscription of your beautiful ‘Fantasie on the 
Death of a Sparrow”? in form of a Gavotte Nocturne for the 
organ, and will produce it at the Trocadero shortly. As a 
small return I propose to inscribe to you the next fifty com- 
positions which I may publish; your last grand performances 
still tintinabulate down my spinal column andIunhesitatingly 
pronounce you the greatest artist the world has ever seen or 
heard—always excepting myself. Byethe bye, what are the 
prospects for a Recital Tour through the States during the 
next season ? Your admirer and Confrere, 
Hippodrome. 
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Now all of this is duly received, read and swallowed, but 
it does gag some of us fellows, who know the addressees. 

And speaking of music schools is not an institution a fake 
which persistently advertises teachers on its roster, who are 
either absent most of the season on extensive concert tours, 
or in Europe, or who have not received and taught a pupil 
there for years? Is itnot simply a game to attract patron- 
age and then sidetrack the pupils into channels more remun- 
erative to the enterprising entrepreneur. 

Almost every school and private teacher maintains a 
small-sized press bureau; no danger of any one hiding their 
flickering flame under a thimble, (with room to spare), The 
favors so continually curried from the press sometimes cre- 
ate a false relation between critic and artist. Often ordinarily 
sensible people lose their mental balance when in position to 
catch the public eye, and consider themselves arbiters instead 
of recorders. They neither truthfully report the verdict of 
the public, nor reflect the policy of the paper which employs 
them. Pride goeth before a fall, and no one is so securely 
intrenched in a position but that a successor is very speedily 
found. 

These teacher’s conventions are great affairs forsooth; the 
wirepulling and caucusing in favor of candidates for offices 
would do justice to Tammany itself, and there is more effort 
spent in securing a paltry fifty dollar bonus than would be 
used in pushing a million dollar job through Congress; they 
serve mostly to give a few obscure people a short lived no- 
toriety. Thank heaven, the duration of these meetings is in 
the same ratio as the fitness of the successful aspirants for 
leadership ! 

Equally remarkable are the annual music festivals, which 
consist in raising primarily a large local guarantee fund; the 
festival, like a clam bake, comes from the east C. O. D. ready 
to cook. A local chorus under a local conductor is thrown 
a sop in shape of being permitted to do all the hard work, 
and pull the clams (yclept chestnuts) out of the fire; the afore- 
said local conductor discreetly steps aside when the crucial 
moment arrives, and permits an outside director, who is a mere 
figurehead, to draw the audience anda large salary. When the 
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festival is over the net result consists in the local talent, 
who did all the work, being consigned to Hades by the local 
press, and the foreign element carrying off the spoils; and the 
guarantors wind up the affair in a musical vein very logically 
by whistling for their money. 

The July Godey’s magazine contains some interesting in- 
formation about the New York Manuscript Society in a well 
written article by Mr. Rupert Hughes, which might be read 
with beneficial results by those who are so anxious to model 
the Chicago offshoot on similar lines; the name Manuscript 
Society seems unfortunately chosen; one is apprehensive lest 
the members have more manuscript on their hands than 
they can readily dispose of. Why would not ‘‘Chicago"Com- 
posers Club”? be a more fit appellation? There is really 
enough creative musical talent in our city to make.a credit- 
able showing, and in this connection it is interesting to™note 
the ignorance and density which eastern musicians and‘pub- 
lishers affect in regard to musical affairs west of theAlle- 
ghanies; they are utterly oblivious of the fact that life pul- 
sates only in the west, and is in marked contrast to*the. tor- 
pid provincialism which characterizes eastern musical:af- 
fairs with the exception of New York and: Boston, and 
which the establishing of Guilds of all kinds and'so-called‘Col- 
leges of Music with self-assumed prerogatives, will by no 
means obviate. Why any Chicago musician shouldtconsider 
it worth his while to belong to an eastern association:seems 
not quite clear; we certainly can cheerfully dispense with 
their trademark as a stamp of approval. Saveyour two dol- 
lar bills, gentlemen! It is dear at any price. 

It is not so very difficult to master the piano fairly: well; 
afew years will suffice for ordinary purposes; itis almost 
safe to claim that anyone can advance far enough to play 
selections of moderate requirements without giving? offense; 
but beware of the teacher who claims that muscular activity 
can be developed without manual labor; not but that this 
activity must be intelligently employed; but it can never be 
done without. When one person only believes in a thing he 
isa crank; if he can convert many to the same belief he isa 
fanatic; but when he convinces every body he isa hero. The 
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advocates of these psychological modes of piano study have 
never yet passed the initial stage of development and are in 
much the same position as the bald headed barber who re- 
commends his own hair tonic. 

There is too much stagnant music teaching; too many 
teachers see but do not observe; they hear, but do not listen; 
the results are only too evident all around us. 

Emiy Liesine. 








THE SOUL OF THE ARTIST. 


HE arts,—poetry, sculpture, painting, music,—have 

common aim,—the striving to express the dreams of 
abstract beauty, to incarnate in visible form the pluting 
images of divine fairness caught from the suave curve of a 
lily’s chalice, the arch of heaven, that ‘‘ orbéd maiden, the 
moon,”’ the circles made in the still water of a forest pool by 
a careless dropping twig, the intermittent thrillings of a bird, 
to produce, to incarnate in poem these images, conjured up 
in the mind alive to such impressions,—sensitive, vibrant 
to such subtle suggestion. The finger of infinite nature 
touches the heart-harp and trembles to express the airy sub- 
tlety of the touch. 

‘‘One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,” 
is a well quuted saying. One touch of nature upon the 
artist-souls,—the geniuses,—makes all artist-souls kin, 
whether they flower in the form of painting, music or 
poetry. 

As Victor Hugo so characteristically phrases it: ‘The 
brain-vapors, the star-mists combine alike in all kinds of artists 
but the planets produce, the incarnate foetusesare dissim- 
ilar.’ There is, then, une root to art but the blossoms are 
various, Let the main stock wither, because of soul made 
arid by war or savagery, and, one by one, the blossoms die, 
though the germ never dies, simply waiting propitious sea- 
sons for new growth. This close union of the arts implies 
a certain dependence upon each other, and often an artist in 
one direction excels also in another, proving the common 
origin. Michael Angelo, poet, painter; Milton, poet mu- 
sician; Wagner, musician, poet; Rossetti, painter, poet. To 
the arts, writing ex-cathedra, so aptly applies the line of 
Tennyson. 

‘** Consonant chords whic’ shiver to one note.” 
Totruly fathom an artist one must beanartist, and hencearises 
the continual misunderstandings between the ordinaries and 
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the extraordinaries, the artists and the masses,—misunder- 
standings out of whose thunder clouds lightning-epigrams 
like the following have flashed eternally: +‘ Artists have no 
business heads, no common sense;’’ ‘+ What gross, stupid 
things most common individuals are;’’ ‘‘He’s a genius and 
a little crazy, don’t mind him;’’ ‘‘ People never will under- 
stand me !’’—and the like felicitious remarks, ad nauseam, 
whence arise the notions of ‘‘ misunderstood, unappre- 
ciated genius,’’ and ‘uncultivated, oxen-keaded masses. ”’ 

The grosser, less gifted mind, which strive to pursue 
the labyrinthine mockings of the true artistic mind, is like 
an insect groping:its way down a flower’s throat conscious of 
the honey at the bottom, but oblivious to the floral structure 
down whose exquisite way it is moving in search of satisfac- 
tion for its appetite. If the honey be not easily obtained, if 
the heart of the flower does not readily disclose itself, and 
the insect be an honest insect, it admits its own incompetency 
to get at the sweetness; hut if the insect be a product of the 
modern nascent culture it either pretends to have laid bare 
the secret recesses of sweetness and enthuses about the in- 
scrutable beauties, or else it calls the flower barren, useless, 
unlovely,—and yet the flower remains a flower; baptized in 
heaven’s dew, carressed by Zephyr’s fingers, and the in- 
sect remains a poor crawling thing, a microscopic Caliban. 

Let it spread its wings—for insects have wings like 
eagles, though their flights are only dropping back to earth, 
—and seek its proper haunts and be happy, for truly saith 
Keats:— 

‘¢ As the love-fraught Endymion pined for the atmoshere 
of Olympus and the kisses of Artemis, so will all pine who 
endeavor to live on heights of intellectuality where the air 
is too rarified for their gross lungs.’’ Can the sign painter 
appreciate a Fra Angelico angel? A penny-a-liner a philoso- 
phical study by Balzac? A street organ-grinder, a sym- 
phony by Beethoven? It is permissible to postulate; for to 
fully appreciate the artistic soul, its heights of intensity, its 
whirl-winds of enthusiasm, its calms of brooding, fecundat- 
ing meditation, its abysses of depression, one must have ar- 
rived ata high degree of civilization and art-culture, coupled 
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with an inborn love of beauty and an imagination more or 
less potent. These requirements would perhaps seem to ex- 
clude universal appreciation but, thanks to the wealth and 
leisure of our aristocratic cities, there is an immense mass 
of just such persons who keep alive the artists of the world. 
Aside from these the artist does not consider any one, since 
the opinion of the uncultured, no matter how formidable, can 
have no possible weight. We beg leave to quote Mr. Taine 
upon the subject. 

‘¢ Three conditions of things are necessary to enable man 
to appreciate and produce high art. He must, in the first 
place, be highly cultured. Poor, hard working, brutalized 
rustics, daily pressed to earth, predatory chieftans, gluttons 
and wine bibbers are still too deeply sunk in animal life to 
comprehend or love the forms and harmony of tone and 
color. <A picture in a palace or in a church is an ornament, 
and to look at it with pleasure or intelligence the speciator 
must be free from all grosser preoccupations.’’ Can the 
bargaining, yard-stick, stock-dealing population ever under- 
stand the ideals of an artist-soul, which rather starve than 
sacrifice one iota of its high aims on the altar of mammon ? 
To assume a ludicrous comparison, would a tape measure or 
a scroll of music, a cash girl or a Rossetti angel look best in 
Heaven, as we imagine it? With all due respect and sym- 
pathy for the trading, business preparations we nevertheless 
can not but indulge in a little mirth at their expense,—they 
will never know it for they have no time for the nonsense 
of life—they have had their ‘‘ innings ’’ long enough and the 
poor artists have been crowded out of life in sufficient num- 
bers. There is much satisfaction in thinking that the worthy 
Maecenas is chiefly known as the patron of Horace; that 
many a powerful, wealthy, pompous duke or titled non- 
entity of past centuries, doubtless equivalent to one present 
world-propellor, is only heard of now through the lines of 
Dante, Ariosto or Lasso, and one doesn’t even take the 
trouble to read the notes about them, if there be any; that 
many a rich, vulgar, trade-mushroom-prince has perished 
eternally, though housed in a palace like Dives’ while living, 
and that the poetry of John Keats, the music of Chopin, the 
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sculpture of Canova, the paintings of Gerome,—independent 
of time, money or place,—willlive forever. Such thoughts 
should be clarion-notes of triumph to the soldiers of art, 
oppressed by the minions of the commonplace occupations. 
It is true that if all the world had artist-souls there would 
be little business done, little useful occupation to employ 
energies, but what after all does business, complication of 
-enterprise, trade and the yard-stick life accomplish? Let 
the times speak for themselves. It will take years for art to 
counteract and purify the vitiated condition of public affairs 
now, if she be not swamped completely in the sea of circum- 
stances. At such times as the present the artist-soul can but 
smile, knowing that in years to come the ‘ hard times”? will 
simple receive cursory notice in a history, while if one bril- 
liant name arise in poetry, music or literature above the con- 
tending waves, a hundred trumpets will blazon it for years 
to come. But this is neither the time nor place to dis- 
cuss the limitations of the uniniated. Whoever wishes to 
read, in nervous forcefulness and truthful expression, the 
trials of an artist-soul bound to a sordid commonplace mind, 
an artistic temperament wedded to a bourgeois nature, let 
him turn to Alphonse Daudet’s inimitable sketches, ‘‘ Les 
Femmes des Artiste.’’ In this fascinating book the respec- 
tive unhappinesses of poet, musician and sculptor are graphi- 
cally analysed, with that sensitive intuition possessed by the 
great novelist. The effect on the mind is both ludicrous 
and depressing. But to continue. 

The creation of an art work is always attended with 
birth-pangs. It seems a law of life that the artist must pass 
through the flames that the grosser elements be consumed 
and the ideal creation rise, Phcenix-like, from the ashes. 
This destroyal of all but the purest, this voluntary immo- 
lation upon a pyre of art scruples, is the act which must ever 
distinguish the true artist from the charlatan, As the 
bloody scourge, the knotty-roped flagellation of metiev 
enthusiasts, the self-imposed flesh-irritating garments of re- 
ligious nuns, the passive endurance of a torture for sake of 
a recompense, as the midnight vigils of the inspired young 
neophyte in religion, who hopes by bodily pangs to catch a 
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gleam of seraphic wings,—so does the true, the grand artist: 
endure the fiery ordeal to win the crown of immortal fame. 
It is the one rite of initiation into the glorious fraternity of: 
geniuses, who hold their torches to light the past for the 
present and who, Janus-like, look behind and before. To 
genius can fitly apply Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s lines about’ 
the sonnet,—letting the word sonnet mean genius, 

In this self-torment, this willing suffering of great an- 
guish, there is something grand, something akin to the pains: 
of the crucified God, and the vulgar will never understand 
it. The artist-soul worsbiping beauty in sunset islands of: 
fire-hued seas, pale phospheresence strewn over tropic 
oceans, spring flowers hidden in northern woods, calls of 
birds, music of brooks, poetry of lapping waters, soft par- 
lance of young leaves, interfluent strains of nightingales and 
moon-flooded, whispering tree tops,—the artist-soul can 
never basely bend the knee to the golden calf; dance, monkey- 
wise, to the clinking polka of coins; see ineffable beauty in 
a dollar bill. Not that the artist despises money, but he de- 
spises, or should despise, as ignobly lowering, the feverish 
search for gold, for its own sake,—gold, the one thing we 
cannot carry away with us at death. Recall Ruskin’s little 
allegory in Sesame and Lillies about the strife for money. 
It is sarcastically correct—for sarcasm is usually correct 
when applied by a master hand. Who can deny that Rus- 
kin had the artist-soul? Who can read Ruskin, with any 
degree of attention, and not note his contempt for the ‘‘base 
medium which feeds our bodies but starves our souls.’’ 
Sidney Lanier wrote in a confiding letter to his wife the fol- 
lowing lines, which should be the key-note for any true 
artist soul, the ‘‘ C major of this life,’’ to use Browning’s 
lines: 

‘¢ It is of little consequence whether I fail—the I in the 
matter is a small business. ‘ One mon nom soit fletri, que 
la France soit libre!’ quoth Danton,-—which is to say, 
interpreted by my environment:’’ Let my name perish—the 
poetry is good poetry, the music is good music, and beauty 
dieth not, and the heart that needs it will find it.”” O ye 
devotees of the calf of gold, what say ye to such noble self 
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abnegation! Ye would invert, distort, thoroughly change 
the grand sentiment, fusing it with alloy taken from your 
smelting furnaces, and reproduce it thus on a bargain counter, 
neatly labelled as to price, —‘‘ The Z is of much consequence; 
whether the beauty be sham or the music bad provided it 
bring in a ‘lot of money,’ the composer must be a great 
genius,”’ yet the august manufacturer of ‘‘ After the Ball ” 
received more money than Wagner did for Lohengrin ! The 
soul cannot be purchased, nor genius measured out with a 
yard-stick, or intellect put on the bargain counter? ‘‘ There 
"are more things in heaven and earth, than have been dreamt 
of in your philosophy, Oh Money Changers ! ”’ 

Yet amid this throng, for whom the art-soul are as so 
much Greek, the artists have a great mission, the perfor- 
mance of which will tend to elevate, to enable and purify 
public taste. I speak especially of America, where the 
money fever is so prevalent. Who dares deny the purifying 
influence of art? Who can deny that the true lover of the 
beautiful is not a better man than the other? But there are 
forces at work in the arts today corrupting their influences, 
bending the heavenly goddess’ head in the mire. This is in 
large part due to the choice of subjects for art-exposition. 
What are the uplifting influences in operas like ‘‘ Thais,” 
‘¢Manon Lescaut,’’ ‘‘ Phryne,’’ ‘+ Pagliacci,’’? as compared 
to the crystal streams flowing from Beethoven's, Bach’s 
Mendelssohn’s or Handel’s pen? We are getting too far off 
from the pure, chiseled ideals of the old masters, for whom 
art was religion, and the passionate complexities, the up- 
roarous noise, the over-heated atmosphere of the modern 
operas,——French liqueurs, or Italian confetti, spiced and per- 
fumed,—are far from the lofty conceptions of the old artist- 
souls. The over-harmonization, caught from Wagner (who 
knew when to be limpidly simple however, ) of modern scores 
is really deplorable! It is as bad to imitate and paraphrase 
Wagner, as to try and acquire the literary style of Brown- 
ing or George Meredith. 

Style is a part of a man’s individuality and can never be 
copied successfully. There must be a reaction. We cannot 
forever subsist on the tense, abnormal works of Massenet, 
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Zola, and other realists. Strip, analyze to its anatomical 
foundation most very recent works and the structure is. 
faulty, rotten, unscientific. 

We will, ere long, turn to those great artists, whose 
works will ever be ‘‘ world’s wonders and delights, ’’ the 
purity, the classical form of which, after the modern form- 
less musical sculptures, will be like drinking clear spring 
water after tainted, poisoned desert water. Let the coming 
artist-souls turn again to the old models, the music-giants 
who like mountains will ever stand out in strong relief upon 
the horizon, their crests lost in the clouds. In order to pro- 
duce brighter art, to win the money lovers from fervent con- 
templation of their gold, to uplift men’s souls, let the arts 
return once more to the old standards, not as a man who in 
imbecility returns to childish things, but as a worn worker 
in the feverish city crowd, tired, effete, restless for some- 
thing to refresh his body and mind, turns to the green vistas 
of the country fields, the towering mountain peaks, the pure 
lakes or the boundless ocean, and in their eternal grandeur 
and inviolate repose finds rest. The modern art-productions 
are but the lurid light of our too strained, tense modern life, 
and the people must see once more the flaming torches of a 
grander light, thestars of a loftier culmination, the fires of 
the old Empyrean which shall light them to a nobler love 
for the grand, eternal beauties, of which the artists-souls are 
but the exponents, 

Writes our poet Lanier, a true artist-soul:— 


“Turn tothe heart that beats forever, 
’Tis Nature’s heart and her heart blood alone 
Can make a man!” 


Writing in this line of thought it is quite impossible not 
to mention Max Nordau’s iconoclastic but convincing book, 
‘‘ Degeneration, ’’ in which, with nihilistic vigor he attacks 
the modern mental traits,as showing degeneracy of therace, 
and exploits his scientific analyses of the hysterical and de- 
lirious tendencies of modern art, music and poetry. 
Especially eloquent is his denunciation of the bestial eroti- 
cism which Wagner and his dramatic personages have made 
prime factors in the stage problems of the day. He pleads 
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for a true renaissance of the purer music, the less obscure: 
literature, the more human and neo-mystic painting, which 
has been produced by the influence of the pre-Raphaelites in 
England. 

No thoughtful mind can read Nordau’s book and not 
feel its sincerity and truth. 

It may prove, and it is to be hoped that it will, a mental 
check to the aesthetically strained tastes, the morbid, biz- 
zare emotionalism, and the prevalant erotico-mania, which 
revels in the poems of Swinburne, the dramas of Ibsen, the 
novels of Zola, the music of the first act of ‘‘ Die Walkiire”’ 
and the paintings of Lemaire. Escape the artificial though 
fascinating atmosphere, which is like an oriental palace, lit 
by brilliant lights in red and green, dazzling to the eye, im- 
pregnate with enervating delight, but which is no more akin 
to the glory of a day of real sunlight, flower-scents and all 
the naiveity of nature than the spiced wine of the east is to 
the pure water of a mountain spring! For truly as the 
simple life and chaste pleasures produce the vigorous, able 


man, so does the life of simplicity and purity of thought 
produce the strong brained artist, who, free from the chains 
of sense, is able to reach to highest mountain peaks and 
breath the winds of the very vault of heaven. 

Frank E. Sawyer. 
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W HAT shall America do for her singers that they may 

find among friends at home that opportunity which 
they are now driven to seek among strangers abroad? That 
today such is the case is too evident to need proof. There 
is something radically wrong with our system. But what 
is it? We ‘pay’? more than any other nation, and the 
cream of the world’s great artists is to be found each season 
in our Metropolitan Opera Company. Money then cannot 
be the stumbling block. Yet the first places and these great, 
perhaps even, extravagant sums are almost exclusively for 
foreigners, while our own must content themselves with the 
crumbs which are let fall. 

The American people have a rather poor opinion of their 
own singers, founded it seems to me largely on ignorance. 
Deplorable as this is, it in no degree surprises one even su- 
perficially acquainted with the history of music. It isa re- 
petition of the experience of France and Germany in establish- 
ing for their singers an equality with the older Italians: and 
without even the relief of novelty. The recognition of home 
singers is so bound together with the recognition of the home 
language that the two should never be disassociated. Just 
as France and Germany have won their fight we shall win 
ours. 

Opera always demands for itself the first place. Opera 
appeals most strongly to the great mass of music lovers, and 
gives the widest scope to the artist. Opera is the goal of 
every singer’s ambition. Here only can he bring into play 
both the most perfect vocal art and the full power of the 
actor. Here only can he show the full measure of his ca- 
pacity. We are a dramatic race. Our theatre, nobly 
supported by the people, has been a school for actors who 
may challenge the world. When we would speak of our 
opera, we must keep silence, for opera we have none. But 
in considering the backward, condition of our opera we must 
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never Jose sight of one great fact. Back of the opera in 
Italy, France, England, and Germany stands a growth of 
more than two centuries’ Behind us scarcely two genera- 
tions, The pioneers of opera were laboring there when here 
the Pilgrim Fathers were building log huts on the edge of a 
boundless wilderness. For centuries they had enjoyed wealth 
and cultivation while our forefathers were struggling for a 
bare existence. When Gluck and Piccini were warring in Paris, 
there appeared our first musician, William Billings. Beeth- 
oven was dead before there came our second, Lowell Mason. 
Such a chasm to national opera cannot be bridged in the life 
of two generations. 

Musical life from within has existed only for about thirty 
years, one generation. Before that, whatever musical activity 
there was came to us from abroad, as much still does. But 
since our awakening there has never been a time when we 
had not singers the peers of any in the world. 

Do we realize this fact? Do we as a nation know our 
own; do we estimate them at their true value? Who-are 
the singers of whom we may boast? A few names will be 
eloquent. Charles R. Adams. How many outside his own 
home know what that name stands for? Yet for nearly ten 
years he was leading tenor at the Grand Opera in Vienna, 
higher honor there is not in the musical world. I believe, 
too, that he was the first to sing Tannhauser in Vienna 
and under the direction ot Wagner himself. There was no 
opportunity for him here in his own home, and he never 


sang here until past his prime, when he returned and settled 


down to teaching. Annie Louise Cary needs only to be men- 
tioned. So, too, Myron W. Whitney. In their prime the 
world contained no greater. George Sweet is still remem- 
bered in Italy as the ‘little American with the big voice. ”’ 
Clara Louise Kellogg, Emma Thursby, Adelaide Phillips, 
Zelda Seguin, Emma Abbott and William Castle, were 
singers of whom we were justly proud. Of a little later date 
is Mme. Hastreiter, whose ‘*Orpheus’’ but a few years 
since set all Italy ablaze. 

Today just in their prime are Mme. Nordica, Mme. 
Eames, Mlle. de Lussan, Miss Sanderson, Mme. Duma, 
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Mile. L’ Allemande, Mr. O° Sullivan, and Mr. Bispham, 

What singers have we given to the world during the life 
of one generation! Through what discouragement and lack 
of opportunity have they fought their way to fame; winning 
their names among people passionately loyal to their own, 
only recognizing unusual merit in aforeigner. If in spite of 
neglect at home and hostility abroad wecan in so short a 
time boast of such artists, what might we not expect if our 
singers received among us that encouragement that a French- 
man finds in France, or a German in Germany ? 

England, even, much as we consider her inferior to us 
in musical appreciation, is here undoubtedly our superior. 

A generation ago Carl Rosa formed « company to give 
opera in English. This company, still bearing his name and 
depending on the favor of the people of the English Prov- 
inces, is today giving all the standard operas, and is a grand 
training school for young singers. Already such artists as 
Mme. Nordica, Mlle. de Lussan, Mme. Duma, Mr. O’ Sul- 
livan, Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. William Ludwig have come 
from its ranks. The Englishman may hear the great singers 
during the Italian season at Convent Garden, and he may 
also hear the ‘‘ Mastersingers of Nuremberg,” ‘‘Taun- 
hauser, ” ** Faust ’’ and all the rest, sung in his own tongue. 
How long is it since we had a permanent organization sing- 
ing these same operas in our tongue ? 

Despite our Metropolitan Company with its array of 
‘¢stars’’ such as Paris, Berlin, or Vienna cannot rival, in 
healthy growth toward national opera we have been for 
years, steadily retrograding. Nearly a generation ago, 
Parepa Rosa, Caroline Richings, Clara Louise Kellogg, and 
Emma Abbott were giving opera successfully all over the 
land, ona more modest scale, to be sure, than would be ac- 
cepted today, but the masterpieces of the day were given at 
moderate prices and in our own tongue. These performan- 
ces appealed not only to the more educated in music, but also 
to a great mass of people who since that time have drifted 
farther and farther away from the opera house. It is easy 
to look down on this latter class, consisting of the great 


majority of our people, as ‘‘unmusical,’’ but the further 
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opera grows from the mass, the more it depends on the ca- 
price of fashion, the more unhealthy will be its life, the more 
harmful its influence. 

The one bright spot in the history of our stage is the ef- 
fort toward national opera, made some ten years since by the 
American Opera Company. Regardless of the errors which 
caused its ruin, it proved two things beyond the peradven- 
ture of a doubt. First, that magnificent performances of 
opera may be given, using only the English language. And 
that such performances are doubly effective since all can 
grasp the dramatic story. Without this, opera is merely a 
concert, not agreat living drama. No performance of the 
-¢ Flying Dutchman” has so moved the American people as 
when Emma Juch, Jessie Bartlett Davis, Charles Bassett, 
Myron W. Whitney, and Willian Ludwig sang it at the old 
Metropolitan Opera House. Secondly, that if we demand 
opera in our own tongue, foreign singers will learn English 
just as readily as they now learnGerman, French, and Ital- 
ian. For there were a number of artists who relearned their 
familiar roles in our language on purpose to accept engage- 
ments with that company. Let these ‘‘ celebrities’ of today 
understand that to reach our money bags they must master 
our language, and the triumphal march of English through 
‘¢ Bohemia ’’ would be amazing. 

Today if an American wishes to sing opera, he must go 
either to France, Germany, or Italy, master their language, 
study his art among them, and fight his way to recognition 
against the indifference or even hostility of fellow singers 
and the great public. No matter what country he chooses 
the people would rather hear their own. The foreigner 
speaks their language brokenly, cannot have the same sym- 
pathy with them, nor so enter into the spirit of their music. 
So they will only recognize in him especial merit. 1 have 
mentioned England to show that even she is way beyond us; 
yet in a broad sense she has done little for opera, being con- 
tent to follow at a distance the fashions of the continent. 

How then has opera become so rooted in these three na- 
tions that they stand as schools and mudels for the world ? 
The answer is short. Opera in the language of the people; 
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and the subsidized theatre, The first part has been discussed 
in these pages, and it is time to turn our attention to the sec- 
ond. Germany just at present has the best system that ex- 
ists for the production of opera. Every city of any size, 
through all the length and breadth of the land, has a perma- 
nent home for its opera, where the music of all nations is sung 
to the German people, in the German language, by Ger- 
man singers. Each municipality makes its plans according 
to its financial ability, setting aside a certain amount for its 
opera, just as much as for its public schools. By this sub- 
vention all the many component parts of a great opera house 
are so established that they do their alotted work in the best 
manner, yet opera be given at such prices as all can afford. 
A few weeks of rehearsal will not train a great orchestra and 
chorus, nor produce artists. Only years of experience can do 
this. Sothe German like a methodical, common sense individ- 
ual, set about doing it in the best way possible, taking those he 
needs for every branch of the art, as crude as they may be, and 
training chem through the years until they reach the limit of 
their capacity. A German may learn every thing necessary 
for the greatest artist without ever setting foot outside his 
native city. 

This is so today because the Germans have grown into 
such love for opera that they demand it almost as a necessity 
of life. Yet this represents the struggle of two centuries. 
Their opera has been as much the football of fashion as is 
our own today. Originally an amusement of courts and the 
nobility, supported not unlike their racing stables, by the un- 
remitting labor of enlightened men, both laymen and music- 
ians, it has fought its way from this thraldom of fashion 
into the hearts of the people. Its shackles were shattered 
only in our own time by the indomitable will and genius of 
Richard Wagner. 

Opera in Germany now offers to the young mana career 
quite as sure as the law or medicine. If he has no talent he 
will not rise; neither will he in any other profession. But 
if he is fairly gifted, he will have only about the same condi- 
tions through which to make his way that other men have. 
Then, if he is a native of Stuttgart, after a certain time spent 
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in preliminary study, provided he show any aptitude he will 
be admitted to that opera house, and so begin his active ca- 
reer. He may not be extraordinarily gifted; most singers 
are not. He may never reach any of the great stages like 
Berlin, Munich, or Dresden. Never mind. In the less con- 
spicuous opera house of his native city he may devote his 
life to his art, content with the love and respect of the friends 
of his home, just as the lawyers and doctors of Stuttgart are 
content. Then, tov, he knows that after a certain number of 
years, even though he should entirely lose his powers, he 
and his will be provided for. 

Opera can never satisfy the music lovers, no matter how 
celebrated particular artists may be, unless chorus, orchestra 
and the minor parts be thoroughly adequate, unless there be 
an ensemble. The ‘‘star system ’’ is opposed to every prin- 
ciple of art. Not every singer can become an artist, nor 
every violinist a virtuoso. Yet in their way they love music 
as truly as any. Chorus and orchestra must be found some 
where. Here is the class ready to hand; so Germany, from 
these less gifted, forms and renders permanent chorus and 
orchestra. A man must serve an arduous apprenticeship for 
full admission to either. Once a member, after a certaiu 
number of years of continuous service, he too, like the 
greatest artist of the theatre, will be provided for as long 
as he lives. 

The artist is thus attached to his home not only by the 
natural ties of affection, but by the full opportunity given 
him for artistic development, and also by interest. For after 
all the artist isa man. He desires a home, books, pictures, 
leisure for study, all the comforts, even some of the lux- 
uries, as other men do. And why not? Yet unless he is 
fairly reimbursed for his labors at home, he is driven to 
kinder lands. He is not mercenary; he has no desire for 
money merely as stamped metal. But he does desire those 
things that make life worth living, and for them he must like 
other men pay money. So he has the same right other men 
have to go where his wares are most desired. If the greed 
for gold begins to grip his heart and stifle his finer qualities 
we despise him, as we do other men. But appreciation for 
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a man’s art, which is avital need of the artist, and the con- 
sequent financial support, which is equally necessary to the 
man, cannot be separated. Neither one nor the other is nec- 
essarily any hindrance to the best there is in a man, on the 
contrary both together are for man and artist the necessary 
and rightful stimulous. Let the artist be sure of oppor- 
tunity and support at home and he will be bound to it by 
every instinct. 

The German singers are a case in point. They show 
their appreciation for home encouragement by their loyalty. 
Some of the very best of them we have never heard, Their 
own people are unwilling to part with them even for a sea- 
son, and such are their advantages at home that even the 
extravagant offers of American managers cannot lure them 
from their smaller but permanent salaries. Such singers as 
Van Dyke of Vienna, Scheidemantle and Malten of Dres- 
den, Gura of Munich for example. Even that greatest of 
artists, Lili Lehmann, has bitterly regretted the breaking of 
her contract at the Berlin Opera to accept, what were at the 
time, more ucrative engagements here. For, great as she is, 
the American public is fickle, but Germany is closed to her 
forever. 

Meteoric artists there always will be whose stage is the 
world. No system can very much help nor hinder them. 
The great majority of singers are of good talent only, and 
become great or remain mediocre according as they have op- 
portunity. Their cry is ever, ‘‘If I only had an assured 
position and could give all my energy to study without this 
incessant anxiety about the future.’’ Germany today ful- 
fills this wish perhaps as well as may be. 

The Vogls of Munich, husband and wife, are as good ex- 
ample as may be found. They have given the whole of their 
long artistic lives to the service of that stage; now the wife 
has retired andthe husband must soon follow her. Years 
ago, in the days of Wagner’s struggles, they were among 
the first to give themselves heart and soul to his cause. As 
his name grew with the years into the hearts of the 
people, their love for these early companions kept pace, 
until the Vogls were as firmly intrenched in the opera house 
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as any lawyer in the courts. They became citizens of 
Munich in the best sense, bought extensive farms in the 
suburbs, lived on them and cultivated them until they were 
known as the ‘‘Farmer Vogls.’’ In warm weather they 
drove to the theatre in the afternoon and then home again 
after the performance. Would not a life amid such sur- 
roundings bring out all the best ina man, rather than a 
nomadic existence, now here, now there, with no abiding 
place, never knowing how soon one may be cast aside in 
favor of some new comer’? Yet both Vogls together prob- 
ably never received in any season, which in Munich lasts eleven 
months, the half nor the fourth of what John de Reszke re- 
ceives for his stay among us of five months. 

The long season in all German cities makes an extensive 
repertoire almost the first requisite. This gives the artist 
the broadening growth of constant study, and the routine of 
many different characters. Then if he has any especial tal- 
ent he is sure sooner or later of the opportunity for its dis- 
play. Artists in Europe have won fame in parts the mere 
names of which our opera goers do not know. 

There the noble works of bye-gone days are preserved 
from oblivion; there the first hearing is given to the master 
pieces of the future. The more popular modern operas are 
given it may be two or three times a month, but every opera 
which the opinion of the musical world calls great, even 
though it may have lost its first freshness, is sure of ade- 
quate performance once in so often; the works of Gluck, the 
early operas of Mozart, those of Cherubini, Spontini, Lort- 
zing, Nessler, and many of lesser fame. Here it is not all 
for the artist, but something for the art. 

Enough of Germany. Let us look at that other opera 
loving nation, poor, overburdened Italy. Again let us go 
to one of the smaller cities, say Siena. The municipality 
cannot afford to subsidize a permanent opera house; perhaps 
cannot give any assistance at all. But the people must bave 
opera, that is beyond question. Usually the boxes in the 
theatre are permanently owned by certain families who have 
some sort of organization. They meet and according to cir- 
cumstances decide ona season to last so many weeks, and 
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subscribe a certain sum as a subsidy. It is usual, too, for 
them to determine what operas shall be given. Then the 
manager has certain fairly definite data on which to base his 
calculations. The amount guaranteed is so much, the aver- 
age receipts of the theatre so much, the operas to be pro- 
duced are such. Chorus and orchestra can be formed of 
fairly good material in the city at so much. Then he has 
only to bring such artists and director from Milan as these 
operas require. There will always be a certain element of 
chance. The operas chosen may prove distasteful to the 
public, the artists unpopular. But, unless the performance 
is hopelessly bad the Italian public will support it, for the 
pure love of music. They will flock to hear a celebrity as 
any other people will, but the opera itself means so much to 
them that there is no need to tickle their palate each season 
with some new sensation. They understand the difficulties 
with which the manager has te contend, so if he gives then 
as good a performance as his resources permit, they appre- 
ciate it, and support him loyally. Among them such people 
are possible as one I knew some years since, who had then 
seen ‘‘ Faust ” alone more than seven hundred times. 

This system, while discouraging to orchestra and chorus, 
and so to the ensemble, does develope great power in the 
artist. With so many cities giving seasons indepentent 
of each other and each selecting its operas at will, he must 
be prepared with a great repertoire if he is to be useful; 
and it is the routine of many parts that brings out the best 
in him. In time, if he is especially endowed he becomes 
identified with certain parts, and is then a ‘celebrity, ” but 
he has served his appreticeship first. It is no unusual thing 
for an artist to have fifty operas at command. 

Such a system cannot for a moment be compared to the 
German, andthe great opera houses, La Scala, in Milan, San 
Carlo, at Naples and the Argentina, at Rome, are subsidized 
by the municipality. But it shows what can be done where 
the municipality is unable or unwilling to aid. It is so far 
ahead of our system that again there is no compaaison. The 
music lovers of each city provide as they desire or can af- 
ford, and the rich bear a share proportionate to their ability 
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thereby enabling the poor to enjoy the full benefit with them. 

France may be said to occupy a position midway between 
the two. She has not the permanent organization of the 
German theatre, yet is far removed from the hand to mouth 
Italian plan. 

This subsidizing system, which is the reason that opera is 
so firmly fixed in Germany, Austria, France, and Italy, is 
not like the hills, which have endured forever. It is the 
practical result of centuries of experiment and failure. 
These countries have all found that only in this way can 
opera be made permanent; be made to fill its proper place in 
daily life. 

What is true for them must be true for us. For fifty 
years we have been giving opera on every plan but the right 
one. Our opera history is practically one unbroken record 
of ruin for the manager and disgust for the people. Our 
system, if system it may be called, is absolutely wrong. It 
is no question of mending, of trying new managers, more 
celebrated artists. It is a question of radical change of 
principles. The whole problem may be put in a nutshell. 

Opera cannot reach the mass except at such prices as the 
mass can afford. Opera cannot be made to pay exce)t at 
such prices as debar the mass. Opera has become a perma- 
nent, active force in daily life,only where it has been brought 
within the reach of the mass. This has only been done by 
subsidy. 

The experience of those countries where opera isa suc- 
cess is open for our instruction. The errors of our fore- 
fathers have borne heavily upon us. It is time to recog- 
nize the simple truth. Opera can never be a living force 
untilsung in our own tongue, by our own people, at peoples’ 
prices. This can never be until our opera is subsidized. 

KaRLETON Hackett. 

















MUSIC IN LIBRARIES. 


HE practise of circulating music from a library, just as 
books are circulated, is a growing one. In beginning a 
music library, the particular need of the town where it is situ- 
ated ought to be considered. In a large city, of course, where 
there are many opportunities for hearing music performed, 
one would expect a demand for a greater variety at the li- 
brary than in a smaller place. Wherever the foreign ele- 
ment is large, an interesting question comes up as to what 
the library can do to help and _ stimulate the musical as well 
as the intellectual faculties. 

One can imagine an intelligent young German coming to 
the shelves of the music department in a good library, and 
finding old friends and making new ones, just as Esther 
Beaulien found the French books, in Bliss Perry’s clever 
story of ‘‘The Plated City.”’ 

Where music has been allowed to circulate, it has been 
drawn out to consult for various purposes. In Brooklyn and 
New York it has been found that people often study the pro- 
gram of a coming concert, with the help of scores drawn from a 
library, just as you would read over a Shakespeare play be- 
fore going to see it performed, and in such cases the scores 
are generally returned to the library before the concert. 

The Brooklyn library was, so far as known, the first in 
this country to try the experiment, and opened its musical 
department in 1882 with 400 volumes. By 1892 the num- 
ber was tripled. 

In Peoria, IIll., the local musical association finds the li- 
brary collection of great use in making out programs. Then 
many people, students especially, are glad to have the chance to 
examine music with a view to buying for themselves perhaps 
later. The expense of musical scores to a library is probably 
somewhat less than the expense of the same numper of books 
would be. 

In the library at Brookline, Mass., the music collection 
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is kept in a room by itself, open daily for inspection, a fea- 
ture which is good for the public and good for the library. 

The collection was begun with classical music only, but 
now more popular works and some books of children’s songs 
are being added, with satisfactory results. 

A catalogue of the musie was issued separately last Au- 
tumn, for free distribution, and later additions are noticed in 
the library bulletins, published twice a month. A late bulle- 
tin describes the music library as ‘‘growing in favor and use- 
fulness.”’ 

One of the interesting features of the new public library 
is the room devoted to the reference library of music. This 
was the gift of one person, with the exception of a few vol- 
umes presented by publishers or composers. 

There are about 7000 volumes here, beautifully bound, 
carefully arranged, and to be used by anyone who can do his 
studying or consulting in this room. Only the attendant 
may take them down from the shelves. The collection is 
very full, including operas, oratorios, orchestral music, 
scores for piano and many other instruments, songs and some 
curious works by old time masters. Among the latter are 
noteworthy scores of ‘-brave Galuppi—good alike at grave 
and gay,’’ and Abt Vogler, ‘‘patient and proud.”’ 

This room is on the floor for special collections, not far 
from the Sargent paintings. The only thing lacking to com- 
plete the charm and usefulness of the collection seemed a 
piano room where one could use these reference works with 
actual interpretation. But it seems that the donor of the 
collection objects to such aroom, onthe ground that it would 
be very difficult to regulate its use, any instruments placed 
there being likely to be in such demand. 

In the Newberry library atChicago there are sound proof 
music rooms, with piano and violin, giving opportunities to 
try the scores of the collection. This collection is very rich 
in old music, owning a copy of the original edition of Peri’s 
Eurydice, published in 1600 at Florence, Padre Martini’s 
Storia della Musica, and the Musica of Boethius, among its 
other treasures. The collection is fully described in an 
article by G. P. Upton, in the ++ Wation” for May 2, 1889 
and in Music for December, 1891. 
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Useful commentaries, dictionaries and critical works on 
the subject easily take their place with the music collection 
of a library. 

In the Boston public library one alcove of the Brown 
collection, referred to above, is devoted to such works, while 
in the general reading-room are kept a number of standard 
musical works for reference, such as Engle’s *‘Musical Myths 
and Facts;’’ Grove’s Dictionary and Chappell’s ‘Old Eng- 
lish popular music.” 

Other musical libraries which are simply for reference, 
are at Yale divinity school, where the specialty is church 
music, and where the library of Lowell Mason now is; the 
Lenox library in New York; and the Berkshire Athe- 
meeum in Pittsfield, where the collection is largely of New 
England music. 

In the European libraries the plan of circulating music 
has been suceessfully carried on for many years. Paris, 
London, Birmingham and Nottingham are among the cities 
that circulate music, while in Germany there are 103 libraries 
with more or less extensive collections, and fourteen devoted 
to music alone. The house of Peters, known for years by 
its good editions of standard music, perpetuates its name in 
the Peters Musical library at Leipzig. This has been open 
to the public for about two years, and has something like 
10,000 volumes, with works of all the greatest composers 
and some rare scores. 

It may be claimed that of the readers using a town or 
city library, only a limited number will draw music if it be 
furnished. But this is just as true of works on art and science, 
technical periodicals and other material that comes into a 
well rounded collection, and the music may claim its place 
as fairly as these among the good influences of a library. 
Lucy D. Waterman. 





MUSIC IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


HE idea of teaching music in the school room is always 

more or less of a perplexity to the inexperienced 

teacher, as well as to the one who has had no special work in 
classifying and adapting her knowledge of the subject. 

The difficulty lies in determining the essential principles 
to be presented, and then presenting them in the best form 
possible. We should keep in mind throughout our work 
the general principle of proceeding from the known to the 
unknown, in fact have as our basis something within the 
child’s experience. 

The children bave all experienced home life to some de- 
gree, are able to tell you about father, mother, brother and 
sister, so in teaching the intervals of scale we introduce 
them to a family composed of various members each having 
a distinct individuality. This individual thought the 
children will readily grasp, as one child dues not mistake his 
mother or father for his fricnd’s mother or father. 

The various members of the family are introduced as fol- 
lows: 

Doh, the father tone, strong decided, dignified, protective. 

Soh, the soldier brother tone, rousing, inspiring, bright, 
trumpet-like. 

Me, the steady little sister tone, peaceful, happy, meek, 
and mild, 

Doh, (the octave above plain doh), the mother tone, love- 
ing. gentle, kind. 

These four should be taught first, firmly impressed on 
the minds of the children before others are taught, the chil. 
dren making various additions to the individual concepts 
until they are as clear and strong as possible, then when the 
expression in tone comes the class will voice these other 
mental effects: 

Ray, thelittle brother tone, active, eager, hopeful, anx- 
ious to help in some way. 
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Te or se, the baby tone clinging, sensitive, piercing, 
loving and wishing to go to mother, doh’ (marked with a 
figure one, to the right and a little above.) 

Lah, the grand-mother tone, happy and gay at times, 
sorrowful and drooping at others, a creature of moods, some- 
times likened to the weeping willow. 

Fah, the grand-father tone, mature, developed, strongly 
attracted to the steadiness and sincerity of me—prayerful 
compared to the organ tone. 

After these individuals have been clearly impressed both 
by speech and in pitch, the class may be drilled in singing 
difficult intervals in various ways, a few of which are sug- 
gested. They may not be sufficient, but there are too many 
devices used to be written in a short paper of this kind. 

1. By manual or hand-signs when the various positions 
of the hand represent the various tones. 

doh, the closed hand. 

me, the open hand, palm downward. 

soh, the open hand, palm toward self, thumb pointing up. 

doh, same closed hand as plain. 

doh, raised a little. 

te or se, closed hand, first finger pointed up, showing 
tendency upward to doh. 

lah, hand and fingers drooping from wrist, all pointing 
downward. 

fah, hand closed firmly, except thumb and first finger 
pointing down, reminding one of the bowed head in church. 

Il. By the modulator written as follows: 

me. 
ray. 
doh. 
te or se. Small space between me and fah, te and 


doh. 


lah. 
soh. Using the upper me and ray and lower te, lah. 
fah. 
me. 
ray- 
doh. 


The children sing the tones and the pointer is 
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placed on their representatives. 
III. By figures written on the board or represented by 
as many fingers: 
doh—8. 
te—-7. 
lah—6. 1-3- 
soh—5. 1-8- 
fah---4. -5-8- 
me——3. 
ray—2. 
doh—1. 
By the first letters of the various syllables written on the 
blackboard. 
doh——d. 
te—t. 
lah—l. 
soh—s. 
fah—f. 
me—m. 
ray—r. 
doh—d. 


dsmss sltd@’ mss. 

dsmsd fssmd. 

@smrs dmsls. 

dfssd dmlss, 

mfsls dmstls. 

rssfm dm st, t, d. 

The class is expected to sing the exercises from a key- 
note given by the teacher. This key-note is changed often 
enough to give them the idea of a moveable doh. 

Then the children are ready for a little game in which the 
teacher tests their faculty of phrasing. The children close 
their eyes, the teacher writing an exercise on the board; at a 
signal the children look at the exercise, the teacher allowing 
them the time necessary, and then erasing the phrase which 
the children then attempt to sing, and very apt scholars they 
are. So they grow rapidly in this power which is at the same 
time intensifying their power of attention and concentration. 
This device may be used as advantageously with the staff 
notation as with the sol-fa, but as these suggestions are for 
beginning work the sol-fa system is used instead of the staff, 
which is to he used in the second year. Agnes I. Benson. 


doh me soh doh. 
1. doh-doh-soh me doh. 
7-8- doh soh doh te doh. 


5-8, 
5-3- 











THE WORKS OF BERLIOZ. 


Mo than a quarter ofa century ago Berlioz said, 
‘ssome day they will play my music.” Never were more 
prophetic words spoken, Wavering at first, the movement that 
drew our generation toward an unknown art became little 
by little irresistable. Who has forgotten the enthusiasm that 
broke out, mingled with astonishment almost with anger, 
against those who had not appreciated such a great genius 
when his ‘‘Damnation of Faust’? made Berlioz famous. 

‘‘Factitious enthusiasm, ephemeral success,’’ say even 
now some old amateurs, the same who used to whistle thro’ 
his concerts, jest at the ‘*Trojans’’ and who applauded noth- 
ing but the second part of the ‘‘Childhood of Christ’? when 
it was signed Pierre Ducre. 

But the prediction has not yet been fulfilled. For more 
than fifteen years, Berlioz’ fame has increased, and it is a sig- 
nificant fact that of all the representatives of the artistic liter- 
ary epoch of 1830, it is he who now seems nearest to us. 

Hugo, Lamartine, Musset and Delacroix enjoy in peace an 
immortality that is no longer contested. These romanticists 
have become classicists, but they touch us less; the sen- 
timents they inspire are calm; Berlioz, on the contrary, 


whose renown is more recent, is far more real, more moving; 
and white the most popular musicians of his day, Rossini, Mey- 
erbeer, Auber, Halevy, and many others once preferred to 
him, have fallen little by little (it is useless to deny it) into com- 


parative obscurity—he, glowing more than ever with the fire 
of faith, nearly a century after his birth rouses in audiences 
deep, undying and tender emotions. 

The works of Berlioz, now well known through their 
many renderings at the symphonic concerts in the last 
fifteen years, were passed in review at the ‘Chatelet con- 
certs, where the Berlioz Cycle occupied the larger part of 
the season. It was then made possible for us to take in at 


3 
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a single glance as it were the ‘‘ensemble’’ of this master’s 
symphonic work—to appreciate the astonishing variety of 
his imagination, the wonderful versatility of his art. 

Six great works and some fragments were presented to us 
in succession. The majority of these works are widely varied 
both in point of view and the form of their composition. First 
let us take them in chronological order; the ‘‘Episode in 
the life of an Artist,’’ composed of two parts; the ‘‘Sym- 
phony Fantastique” and the momodrama of ‘‘ Lelio.” 

Here we find pure romanticism. The first ideas in this com- 
plex work go back to Berlioz’s early years in the Conserva- 
toire before 1830, and the whole thing is filled with the spirit 
of thatday. The author portrays therein with rare intensity 
the state of mind (if one can apply this modern expression 
to the psychology of 1830) of a perfect Romanticist; he is 
himself romanticism incarnate; for it is not the least at- 
tractive feature of Berlioz’s work that itis always himself 
that is constantly represented in his music. 

A long time before he wrote his ‘‘Memoirs’’—that sad 
book whose every page vibrates with the emotions of 
his artist heart, with its enthusiasms, hates, its angers, its 
ardor too often fettered by its melancholy recollections of 
his youthful years, and the poignant sadness of a solitary and 
discouraged age; he related his life to us in his works, and to 
him who understood the tale of his troubles—his love is 
more clearly read there than in his books. 

To better express it, the story is completed by the music, 
the first explains in detail, but when the words fail to give 
the thought, then the music comes to its aid and gives di- 
rectly with surprising clearness, that which words could not 
express, showing us at one flash the bare soul of the artist. 

The ‘‘Episode in an Artist’s Life,’’ with its immense 
symphony and its me/lologue, where the songs and the 
chorus sustained by a full orchestra alternate with the 
voice of anactor in expressing Berlioz’ thought, was purely a 
declaration of love; perhaps that isnot just the word here and 
some irreverent one may exclain ‘*What a lot of noise just to 
say I love you!’ That is true, but remember we are not in 
1830 now and we are not all Berlioz. But a singular and 
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rather comical part of this story is, that this same declara- 
tion of love was destined to serve in succession for three dif- 
ferent people. It was a characteristic adventure and not often 
recalled, Any one knows that Berlioz’ first wife was Miss 
Smithson, a great English tragedienne, who appeared as 
Ophelia and Juliet, inthe plays at Paris by an English com- 
pany in 1827. It was not only a revelation; it was a veritable . 
inspiration. Berlioz felt theinfluence of it more than any one, 
It was in the days of deep romantic melancholy, of fatal pas- 
sions, ‘‘soul weariness” he wrote in his Memoirs. 

“IT lost not only sleep—but the cheerfulness 
of the day before, the taste for my favorite studies, the 
power of working—I wandered aimlessly about, not in the 
streets of Paris but in the fields around. By means of 
fatiguing my body I remember that I obtained in this long 
period of suffering four intervals of sleep. A sleep like 
death. One at night on the grass ina field near Villejuif; 
one during the day in the prairie, in the envirions of 
Sceaux; another day in the snow, on the borders of the 


frozen Seine, near Neuilly; and the last upon a table in the 
Cardinal cafe, at the corner of the Boulevard Italiens and 
the rue Richelieu, where I slept five hours, to the great alarm 
of the waiters who dared not approach me for fear of finding 


me dead.”’ 

One can imagine that the brilliant actress was not at all 
concerned at the infatuation of this obscure and humble 
young man. She left Paris soon, and time the great healer 
brought rest to her stormy admirer. But Berlioz’s heart 
was never at rest for long; Miss Smithson gone, a new passion 
declared itself no less welcome and no less unhappy. He 
has related the event under the title ‘‘violent distraction ”’ 
But distraction even failed to extinguish this fire or end the 
tragedy. At last there was a new abandonment to it, only 
ended by the marriage of the loved one to another. 

Then Miss Smithson re-appeared, after the lapse of sev- 
eral years; and Berlioz having had executed in her honor 
and in her presence the Symphony and the Monodrama and 
having called together all Paris to assist at the play and hear 
Bocage in the same voice in which he declaimed Antony, turn- 
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ing toward her and murmured sighingly ‘‘Why can I not 
find this Juliet, this Ophelia that my heart calls for? Why 
can I not some autumn night, cradled by the north wind 
upon some wild path, sink in the arms of a sad and eternal 
slumber ?”’ 

He married her. 

When this wonderful performance was given every one 
thought that the work*that had won the heart of this  brilli- 
ant artist had been written especially for her, inspired directly 
and exclusively by her memory. 

It was not so. The ‘*‘Episode in An Artist’s Life,’’ includes 
in itself several different episodes. It is conceded that the 
the greatest part of this composition, the theme itself, is due 
not to Miss Smithson but to that other whom Berlioz called 
his Ariel, who was the object of his ‘‘violent distraction,’’— 
a very great artist, whose name, associated with 
the name of a celebrated musician and a noted family, is still 
justly renowned. So that which was at first destined for 
Ariel returned to Ophelia. 

But that isnot all. With the precocity of an Enfant du 
Siecle Berlioz in early youth was in love with a lovely young 
girl of his own country. She whom he calls in his Memuirs 
Estelle, that Stel/a montis, the nymph—the hamadryad of 
Saint Eynard. 

He composed his first romances for her—his sad songs— 
the music to the insipid sweetness of the verses to ‘‘Estelle 
Nemorin”’ of Florian. So, as if he wished to complete at 
one stroke the entire evolution of his physchologic love mak- 
ing, he planned to begin the ‘‘Synphoniz Fantastique’ by 
recalling one of the inspirations of his childhood, the 
slow and expressive melody with which the violins 
open the introduction, which adapts itself perfectly in its en- 
tire length to the verses to which it was originally composed. 

Je vais done quitter pour Jamais 

Mon doux pays—Ma douce ami; 
(And now I leave forever more 
My own country! My dearest one;) 

Thus all the recollections of the composer’s loves have 
been gathered in this book, where one must not allow himself 
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to look at the objectivity of an uniqueand faithful passion 
but at the artist’s soul spread out before him. 

In the ‘‘Symphony Fantastic’ the general inspiration is of 
marvellous unity; the same fire, the same ardor, the same 
sincerity is revealed in each page, while each morceau taken 
seperately has its own proper character. The most striking 
instance of this is found in the contrast of three episodic 
morceau, the Ball, The March to Punishment, and the Sabbath 
Evening; the first giving a vivid picture in its old fashioned 
dress of society sixty years ago—a page of Balzac in music. 
The second an admirable resume of the zmpressions of the 
Middle Ages—with which the brain of the romanticist of that 
period was filled; the third a fantastic picture where every 
thing is stirred up, excited, bubbling with irresistable sur- 
roundings, attractions of incredible strength. 

The monodrama of ‘‘Lelio, ’’composed of very diverse 
fragments gathered together, good as well as bad, realizes less 
completely the author’s ideal. It has hardly more than a 
documentary interest for the auditors of today. 

In ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’ we are taken into Berlioz’s confi- 
dence. Time has:passed; ten years have gone by, and ten years 
is a considerable space in the life of a romancist. We are in 
a calmer period, that of possession having followed the con- 
quest, Miss Smithson has become the musician’s companion; 
and he has become, through the number and variety of 
his works, more accomplished and versatile. 

Berlioz considered Romeo and Juliet among the most fin- 
ished of his compositions; and, if we make a few exceptions as 
to the general conception and form of the work, we may also 
be of his opinion and call the dramatic symphony a master- 
piece. 

It is certain that the Adagio—‘‘A scene of love,’ is a 
page of wonderful inspiraticn, of admirable poetry, of a pas- 
sion which though less impetuous than the Fantastique is yet 
more elevated, serene, etherial and in a way no less intense. 

What an exquisite thing the Scherzo of Queen Mab is 
with its rare harmonies—its priceless rhythm. The Fete chez 
Capulet, the most popular part of the work, although 
certain parts are perhaps a little too dramatic, is incompara- 
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bly splendid in coloring, and the melancholy episodes that 
precede it (Zristesse de Romeo, Brut lontain de bal et de con- 
cert) possess an intensity of expression and a beauty of form 
which no other French master has heretofore achieved. The 
recollections of the radiant apparition of Shakespeare in 
1827 refined by ten years of meditation, have remained in 
the artist’s heart and can be felt in every page. 

Then there is the ‘Damnation of Faust”’ 
the work that settled definitely Berlioz’ fame, and 
whose success was unique of its kind. Still this 
work of art was received with absolute disdain by his 
contemporaries, in that gloomy period of artistic and literary 
reaction characterized by the triumph of the ‘‘School of Good 
Sense,” during which all true attempts at art were con- 
demned. It is true that in spite of its first rendering (1846) 
the Damnation of Faust is connected closely with the roman- 
tic period, not only in theme but also by the date of the com- 
position of several parts. An important portion of the 
work is anterior even to the Symphony Fantastic. Under 
the title of Eight Scenes from Faust Op. 1, there 
were published before 1830, ‘‘The Rondo of Peasants,’’ 
‘Passover Hymn,” the admirable scene ‘‘Les Sylphes’’ and 
all the romances of Marguerite, of Mephistopholes and 
of Brander, as far as to the celebrated serenade Devant le 
maison de celui qui t’adore. Polishing and rendering more 
perfect these pages of youth, giving them a place in the 
work executed in his mature age, at the time of his greatest 
genuis, painting in short with bold strokes those marvellous 
pictures whose fourth part, with its splendid ‘Invocation of 
Nature,’’ the prodigious ‘‘Ride to Hell,” and the mystic 
choir pure, smooth and inspired, makes an admirable 
‘censemble.’’ The parts in which the voice is employed are 
not worthy of their place—particularly in the prologue, so 
original in its admixture of modern and obsolete forms. 
The funeral chorus of Juliet, where the expressive polyhony 
of the orchestra unites itself so happily with the plaintive 
melodies of the voice, and, finally, the oath of reconciliation, 
a page superb with grandeur, power and majesty. Here 
Berlioz sounded the most sincere and exact note of his genius 
and created a characteristic work. 
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Immediately after this period, under the influence of dif- 
ferent circumstances, he created a new style. Discour- 
aged he railed at fortune and his sarcasm taking the 
form of a parody discovered a line of thought in him hither- 
to unsuspected. The wolf became a lamb. Is this putting 
it too strong—when you think that the author of the Ride to 
Hell and the ‘*Wappurgis Night,”’ of the Fantastic, produces a 
work like the ‘Childhood of Christ.”” How did the idea 
come to him? It was one evening in Paris at a social gather- 
ing, sitting alone in the corner he wrote to pass the time, 
some notes in an album. These notes became a pastoral 
choir, whose naive and archaique style he jested at himself; 
then the fragment having been declared ‘‘charming” an ad- 
jective that never compromises, he followed it up and pre- 
sented his work tothe public under an assumed name, upon 
which the audience were much amused and cried with one 
voice ‘It is not Berlioz who has composed _that;’’ we cannot 
find in the Enfance du Christ the sincerity of preceding com- 
positions, but as a work of art it is exquisite and is especially 
valuable asshowing the versatility of Berlioz’s genius which it 
seemed at first would produce nothing but what was inspired 
by an exuberant and mad passion. 

His two great religious works show this double tendency. 
The ‘‘Requiem” dating from the activ e period, is a fearful 
pictare showing the terrors of the Last Judgment. In the 
center glows the colossal Zuba Mirum, whose sonor- 
ousness, wonderful as it is, is not its only merit, for over all 
there reigns a tragic inspiration of rare power and intensity. 

The ‘‘Te Deum’’ written twenty years later than the 
Enfance du Christ, is remarkable on the contrary for the 
nobleness of its form and the wealth of its combinations, 

With this work (not rendered at Paris since the day of 
its first appearance in 1855) a new Berlioz appeared, careful 
of exterior beauty and harmonic interest, almost a classicist, 
having acquired in one word a degree of plasticity that his 
earlier compositions were far from showing. 

Nothing is lacking now to complete the cycle but to see 
the dramatic works of Berlioz. But for that alas! one must 
leave France and go into Germany, the only country where 
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the operas of French composers are played. | Even the idea 


of a Berlioz Cycle originated in the mind of a German artist, 
M. Mottl, the eminent capellmeister at Carlsruhe, one 
of the leaders of the orchestra at Bayreuth. It was 
he who first had the works of our musician _ per- 
formed. One must go over the Rhine if one has a curious- 
ity to see the whole tragedy of the Prise de Trote and the 
opera of the sword and gown, Benvenuto Cellini. 

How attractive the representation of this latter work 
must be, which one finds, in reading it, so intense and full of 
life in spite of glaring fauits. The immense finale of the 
second act, the Roman Carnival, appears to the reader the 
most marvellous example of the scene d’ ensemble which 
has ever been written in music, with its picturesque 
themes, incessantly renewed, its interwoven rhythms and its 
grand movements of a crowd in motion, where every thing 
is at once agitated, stirring, inspiring. 

It is high time that the works of the French masters 
should be in the repertoire of our lyric stage. Unfortunately 
the proper representation of this work presents considerable 
difficulty. It is notably so in the ‘‘Damnation of Faust.” 

We consider it a choice to be regretted. Nothing proves 
that the Damnation of Faust would be the glowing success 
on the stage that it has in concert. This for numerous rea- 
sons, the principal being that the work is essentially lyric and 
written without regard to dramatic representation,—-is suftic- 
ient unto itself through the musicalone. Far from exacting 
the aid of exterior elements, decoration, stage settings, etc., 
it is strong enough without them, and the danger is that 
these adjuncts instead of adding to the effect will destroy it. 

The ‘‘Trojans’’ was the swan song of Berlioz. In this last 
work, that seems so impersonal with its heroes of Virgil and 
Homer, the heart of the artist still vibrates and the music 
expresses his sentiments as clearly as in the days of his youth. 
As the ‘Symphony Fantastic” and ‘‘Romeo and Juliette”’ 
translate the passions of his romantic life—so ‘‘The Trojans,” 
dating from a calmer period, show a man whom the worst re- 
verses have not hardened and whose heart is still young. 
Even more; the fresh, robust, chaste inspiration of the Tro- 
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jans is a reflex of his youngest years, when at St. Andre, fa- 

cing the vast plain bordered in the distance by the broken 
line of the Alps, he read bis Virgil, and precocious scholar 
that he was, wept at the loves and tragic destiny of Dido. 
He dreamed at the same time of the beautiful young 
girl of Meylan, ‘the nymph, the hamadryad of St. Eynard.”’ 

But succeeding impressions effaced those of childhood. 
Shakespeare was revived. He forgot Stella Montis in 
Ophelia. 

At last old age. Ophelia is no more. Shakespeare is 
acted no longer. He returns to the Dauphine, lives once 
more in the days of poetry when his heart first awoke; re- 
reads Virgil. So he wrote the ‘‘Trojans,’ uniting in one work 
his admiration for the two poets Virgil and Shakespeare; for if 
the subject belongs to Virgil, the dramatic poem is eminently 
Shakespearian—with its frequent changes of scene—its pop- 
ular masses, its comic episodes. While certain scenes are 
literally translated from the Latin poet, bere is one scene 
borrowed from Shakespeare; the love scene between 
Eneas and Dido is a transcription of the Merchant of Venice. 
And sometimes in the music one feels the Virgilian breath, 
as in the septuor, marvellous commentary on per amica si- 
lentia lunae, or its tragic grandeur, as in the noble 
prophecies of Cassandra or the sublime complaints of Dido. 

Sometimes one hears in the Symphony the sounds of 
nature or the noise of crowds, and through it all flows the 
same intense life, the same resplendent beauty of sentiment. 
This is the work that they must give us, the last revenge that 
the great unknown demands, We await now the double rep- 
1esentation of ‘‘The Taking of Troy’? and ‘‘The Trojans at 
Carthage’’ at the Grand Opera. 

On that day the cycle will be completed. 

JULIEN TIERSOT. 

Translated by Nora Teller from Le Monde Moderne. 
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HE first Chicago concerts with Christine Nilsson were 
given under the management of Max Strakosch late 
in 1871 at the Crosby opera house, which stood on Washing- 
ton street near State. If I remember rightly these were the 
first concerts we ever had at which the price of tickets was as 
high as four dollars. The program was the usual miscellaneous 
one, the principal singer being Nilsson herself, Anna Louise 
Cary the contralto, a tenor I think, whose name I do not 
now recall, and a violinist or so. Nilsson’s chief numbers 
were ‘+ Angels Ever Bright and Fair ’’ by Handel and the bal- 
lad ‘* Way Down on the Swanee River’’ both of which she sang 
in English. At this time she was about twenty-six years of 
age, tall, rather meagre in person, with high check bones 
and, to judge by some of her performances on the stage, 
with a temper rather uncertain. I remember very well en- 
tering the opera house the night of her first concert when 
she was just beginning the recitative of ‘‘ Angels Ever 
Bright and Fair’ which, singularly enough, always opened 
the concert. Her English bad been prepared with very 
great care and was clearly ennuciated with only a slight 
foreign accent. This was particularly noticeable in the 
phrases ‘‘ Take, oh take me to your care,” which sounded 
like ‘* Tak-a, oh tak-a me”’ etc. Her voice at that time was 
of a very clear, penetrating timbre, not apparently large, but 
extremely intense in quality, and as she had sung in the 
previous season the part of the Queen of the Night in the 
‘¢ Magic Flute,” she certainly must have had many more 
high notes than she afterwards retained. 

The career of Nilsson had been quite romantic; the 
daughter of a small Swedish farmer she and _ her brother, 
who played the violin, had been in the habit of singing and 
playing at the doors of other Swedish people for a few pen- 
nies or anything that the people chose to give. It so hap- 
pened that at the time of her concerts in Chicago we had in 
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our family as domestics two Swedish girls, sisters, who 
came from the same part of Sweden where Christine Nil- 
sson had been born, and they had often heard her sing as a 
child at their own house. I sent their names to Miss Nilsson, 
who sent them a pass to the gallery for her next concert. 
The Christine Nilsson they remembered was a little scrawny 
girl, without any pretense to beauty except her extremely 
expressive eyes and a very agreeable smile. When the girls 
saw this magnificently dressed woman come upon the stage 
they could not believe it was Christine, but when she smiled 
and they saw her eyes they said they remembered her per- 
fectly; it was the same smile and the same wonderful 
eyes. 

The second time Miss Nilsson came to Chicago, she sang 
in oratorio in ‘* Elijah ’’ and in ‘‘ The Messiah,”’ the chorus 
and orchestra being furnished by the Chicago Oratorio So- 
ciety, on very different terms from those which now prevail 
in business engagements between star singers and choral or- 
ganizations, If I remember aright the manager of Miss 
Nilsson paid the Oratorio society for their services in two 
concerts, and for an orchestra of forty men the total sum of 
$400. The tickets for these performances were four dollars 
each and the concerts were given in Farwell Hall, which at 
that time seated 2,500 people 

I remember on the afternoun when ‘‘ The Messiah ” was 
to be given, I was over at the home of Dudley Buck, who 
then lived at the corner of Cass and Illinois streets, where 
he had a very pleasant house, a music hall and a large three 
manual organ. I asked Buck if he had heard Nilsson, he 
said that he had not and added that he did not care to hear 
‘¢ Swanee River.” I said ‘ lt is the ‘‘ Messiah ’’ tonight; lets 
go and hear her.”” He objected that he did not care to pay 
foar dollars. But upon my telling him that I had an extra 
ticket and would be only too glad to take him, he 
finally consented to go, but in a very sceptical and offish 
frame of mind. The earlier songs in ‘+ The Messiah ’’ were 
sung by other singers; if I remember rightly Nilsson made 
her first appearance in ‘‘ Rejoice Greatly,’’ although I am 
not even sure of that, but when she sang ‘‘ I Know That My 
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Redeemer Liveth ’’ the furor of the audience was prodigious. 
It was sung with such intense expression and such beautiful 
effect. The song was repeated in exactly the same way as 
before, and on the way home Mr. Buck showed himself an 
‘¢ enthusiastic admirer of Nilsson.’’ He said that he had heard 
this sung by all the leading singers of this country and Eu- 
rope, and he never could understand the great reputation 
which Jenny Lind achieved in a piece of music which seemed 
to him rather commonplace, but after hearing Nilsson inter 
pret it he fuily understood it. 

I never met Nilsson personally until her appearance in 
the Abbey troupe in 1884. She was no longer the meagre 
young woman of her earlier appearance, but a plump and 
pleasing matron, still able, however, to play Marguerite 
with considerable effect, and in every way avery strong 
artist. My first glimpse of her on this tour was at the open- 
ing of the Metropolitan opera house in New York, on which 
occasion the opera was ‘‘ Fanst,’’ with Nilsson, Campanini, 
Mme. Scealchi, Del Puente, Novara and Miss Lablache, 
the latter having taken the role without rehearsal, owing to 
her mother’s illness. The opera began very late; at half- 
past four in the afternoon not a foot of carpet was down in 
the house, so it was half-past eight before the curtain went 
up. I left at one o’clock and the curtain had not yet gone 
up for the last act. I have no idea what time they got 
through. On this occasion Nilsson had a great ovation and 
sang in a very beautiful manner. After the jewel song a 
casket was passed up, along with many bouquets. The 
casket contained a beautiful gold wreath presented by her 
admirers of the Metropolitan opera house company. It 
was so arranged that it could be worn as a girdle or around 
the corsage. After opening the casket and admiring it she 
placed it upon achair, where the jewel case had been, and re- 
peated the jewel song with enormous effect. 1 remember 
that from my seat I had noticed early in the evening that the 
stage was very dirty, there not having been time to wash 
the floor. 1 wondered how Nilsson would do with her white 
Marguerite dress --whether she would kneel to sing the jewel 
song. She afterwards told me that she completely ruined 
the gown. 
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I have no recollection of the circumstances under which 
I first met Nilsson personally, but during the Chicago opera 
season I met her a number of times, once at breakfast by 
ber invitation, where I saw something of her adopted daugh- 
ter, of whom she was very fond. Two interesting episodes 
occurred during this Chicago season. The first of these re- 
lated to the work of Mr. William L. Tomlins, who had 
then been conducting his children’s classes for about two 
years. His work with the children in making them sing 
with expression had been very much criticised by music 
teachers, who thought it was enough if they learned the ru- 
diments of reading the notes, so on one occasion I spoke to 
Mme. Nilsson of this work,and as it happened that Mr. Tom- 
lins had a mass rehearsal at Central Music Hall on one of 
her off days, I asked her whether she would care to hear the 
children sing and say whether the work was good or not, 
adding that the opinion of an artist of her standing would of 
course be conclusive on the subject. She immediately re- 
plied that she would go with great pleasure, so at the ap- 
pointed hour I was on hand with a carriage and with her 
companion she went to Central Music Hall and was duly en- 
sconced ina box. The children sang beautifully that day; 
they followed Mr. Tomlins’ very expressive but rather elu- 
sive beat with a sagacity that would have done credit to an 
older chorus, and Nilsson was delighted, both with Mr. Tom- 
lins’ personality and with the artistic manner in which the 
children did their songs, so different from the usual school- 
room routine performance. When Mr. Tomlins was pre- 
sented to her she was extremely complimentary in her ex- 
pressions, and she requested me to write a letter for her to 
send to Mr. Tomlins saying what she thought of the work. 
I declined to do this because, knowing so much of artists, I 
was quite sure that if she wrote a letter herself it would be 
more generous than I would dare write and ask her to sign. 
So, doing all I could to reassure her with regard to her En- 
glish, which was really clear and very much to the point, I 
raised her courage to the point where she said she would 
write a letter from St. Louis, which she afterwards did, in a 
most beautiful manner. 
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The other episode to which I allude was an interview I 
had with her by appointment, for the Datly News, during 
one of the intermissions of the opera ‘+ La Gioconda ”’ (which 
I think was played then for the only time in the city). One 
thing which particularly impressed me on this occasion was 
a little incident in which the stage manager figured. The 
stage manager, as is well known, is the captain of the ship 
behind the curtain. He says to ‘‘ one man go and he goeth, 
and to another come, and he cometh.’’ While I was con- 
versing with Mme. Nilsson there came a rap at the door and 
after the proper response the stage manager appeared. I 
do not remember that I have ever seen a man more com- 
pletely humbled than this individual was when addressing 
Mme. Nilsson, who heard him without taking the trouble to 
look at him and made her response in that off-hand, imper- 
ious way which a rather arbitrary mistress might use in ad- 
dressing her servants. At the end of this report and its ac- 
ceptance the stage manager crawled away, apparently happy 
to get off so easy. 1 had never seen a thing of the soit done 
in a more workmanlike manner, and have rarely been more 
impressed with a woman’s personal power than by Nilsson’s 
on this occasion. The interview turned out some rather in- 
teresting matter, besides the usual platitudes which singers 
make when they have been much applauded in a profitable 
engagement; she went on to say that if she had money she 
would like to endow Mr. Tomlins’ work, because on the 
whole she considered it the most remarkable of anything 
she had seen in America, and she thought it had more in it 
for the future of musical taste than anything that had come 
under her attention, and she believed that nothing more use- 
ful could be done than to put it on a permanent basis and 
extend it as far as possible. 

I pass over her numerous appearances at festivals in 
Chicago and mention a little incident which occurred at the 
Cincinnati festival one year. Some time before Nilsson had told 
me she never recognized anybody in front when she was 
singing; that she seemed to be looking but in reality she saw 
nothing beyond the footlights; that she was wholly absorhed 
in her part and really knew nothing about who was in front. 
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I took this statement at the time with a very large grain of 
salt, because I remembered that upon her second concert at 
Farwell Hall the gentleman to whom she was engaged had 
reached Chicago that afternoon, and he came out of the ante- 
room alway just before she made her appearance on the 
stage and sat in the front seat, and Nilsson flirted with him 
in the most bare-faced manner in the presence of the audi- 
ence. This was unmistakable. Nevertheless, I did not 
know but what she had reformed. 

One afternoon at a Cincinnati festival I happened to 
occupy a seat about eight or ten rows from the front, and 
as the audience was very largely composed of ladies a man 
became a conspicuous object. Nilsson was singing the reci- 
tative and aria from ‘‘Judas Maccabaeus’’ in which the phrase 
occurs ‘‘ Judah like a lion’s whelp roaring for his prey.”’ 
She was looking particularly gorgeous that afternoon, 
dressed in a black silk, moderately decollete, with the gold 
wreath worn around her corsage, the contrast of the wreath 
and her beautiful neck and the setting out of the gold, 
made a very imposing and magnificent picture. She also 
seemed herself to be in a very hilarious mood, and it seemed 
to me several times as if she was aiming phrases of the reci- 
tative at me particularly. She overdid the dramatic expres- 
sion in a very ludicrous manner, rolling her 7 terribly in 
‘¢ roaring for his prey’? and many other little points in the 
recitative, So at the end of that part of the concert I went 
back to pay my respects, and immediately that we had 
shaken hands she said ‘‘ I saw you out there and I said, now 
I will fetch Mr. Mathews,’’ which had happened just as she 
foresaw. 

Another notable occasion on which I saw Mme. Nilsson 
was on one of her annual concerts in Albert Hall in London, 
to which she was kind enough to send me a ticket. It was 
one of the most astonishing collections of singers I have ever 
seen together, all the prominent English singers appearing. 
There was Nilsson at the head, the prima donna, Marimon, 
Rose Hersee, Antoinette Sterling, Hope Glenn, Sims Reeves 
was promised, but as usual failed to appear, Maas, the 
tenor, Novara and a violinist and ‘cellist. Nearly all these 
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singers sang ballads and sang them beautifully. The hall 
was very large, having a seating capacity of probably 5000 
or 6000 (generally stated at 7500) and on the present occa- 
sion it was filled with a thoroughly British audience. The 
boxes were all filled with a more or less swell crowd, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and the Duke of Edinburg oc- 
cupying the royal box. In the amphitheatre where I sat, the 
large center part of the first floor, to judge from the cos- 
tumes and the solid appearance of the fathers of families 
and mothers as well, the middle class was largely repre- 
sented, such people as wholesale grocers and other wealthy 
trades-people. The costumes were of very expensive mater- 
ial, and as along about half past ten the audience began to go 
out very liberally, because the Prince of Wales was to do 
some kind of a function in the Exposition which was in pro- 
gress on the grounds adjacent, I had an unusually good op- 
portunity to inspect the costumes at leisure; and 1 will say 
frankly that of all the badly fitting gowns I have ever seen 
brought together on a single occasion this one far surpassed 
the record. The concert was a great success from both 
stand-points—the ovation paid the prima donna and the ap- 
parent money value of the testimonial, no less than the 
thorough enjoyment which it gave the audience, for the Eng- 
lish dearly love a ballad well sung—and these people sang 
extremely well. 
W. 8. B. MM. 
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| igri greatest stronghold over us, musically, is 
opera Every town of importance has its company; 
not very good, perhaps, but still equal to giving a tolerable 
performance of the works of almost any master. 

This is a form of music-education which is attractive to 
all, and keeps alive interest in the art of music in instances 
when it would otherwise of necessity die out. 

For a franc, a working man can hear that most magnifi- 
cent of instruments—the voice—for several hours, accompa- 
nied by all other instruments of importance except the piano. 
He gains relaxation, is entertained, has a feast for eye and 
ear, and understands through the words and dramatic action 
that which would require years of hard study and much 
money to obtain in any other way. 

At the great music centers and capitals, the opera pro- 

“ductions are, on the whole, of a remarkably even grade of 
merit. At one, the orchestra may be better; at another, the 
ensemble is superior. One will dazzle with its scenic splen- 
dor; and again, the magnificent voice of a single artist is the 
thread saving a whole establishment from mediocrity. 

With the steamer creeping through the fogs, clouds, and 
rain, of a dreary mid-winter ocean voyage, lasting almost a 
fortnight, the wierd, sweet strains of the ‘‘ Bacchanale”’ 
from ‘‘Tamhdauser’’ surged through my brain, wilder, in 
more intense unrest with each day’s slow progress, and 
would become almost intolerable when the majestic strains 
of the ‘‘ Pilgrims Chorus,’’ Wolfram’s ‘‘ Song to the Even- 
ing Star, ’’ or ‘‘ Elizabeth’s Prayer, ’’ came in a flood of sad 
but soothing richness, bearing relief. My whole being 
throbbed with longing for music, and this opera, with its 
unrivalled comprehensiveness of every human emotion, from 
the most exalted joy and love to the woe whose only relief 
is death, took complete possession of me, fanning desire to 


fierce fever. 
4 
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By a fortunate coincidence ‘‘ Tannhiuser ’’ was the first 
opera I heard abroad. 

Frau Wagner, by royal invitation, was present in the 
state box, and the resources of the Berlin Opera were taxed 
to produce a performance perfect to the smallest details. 

Seats were not obtainable in any way, andI was fortu- 
nate in securing a tiny spot of standing-room, in a hot cor- 
ner. I stood for hours in a painfully cramped position, 
thrilled with the dream-like marvel, and left the house in a 
state of sense-intoxication. 

Performances of numerous operas after this date, in a 
period of eight months proved that the Berlin Opera is de- 
servedly of the very foremost in the world. 


* * 
* 


The Dresden Opera, celebrated for its artificial marbles, 
naturally attracts attention of all visitors at that charming 
city, but a greater surprise is in the first burst of music in 
that remarkable sounding board of an auditorium. 

The performances there are of unusual merit, and the 


company contains several artists of rare qualifications, all of 
whom are, however, held subordinate to Friulein Malten, 
whose wonderful soprano voice is to Dresden what Resa 
Sucher’s, Amelia Materna’s, and Lilli Lehman’s voices are 
to all Europe and America, 


* * 
* 


Prague occupies a position unique among music centers; 
and not a little of its glory is due to the late, highly endowed 
composer Smetana. His ‘‘ Verkaufte Braut’’ won golden 
opinions at the great ‘* Musical and Theatrical Exposition ” 
in Vienna in 1892, and, one after another, the theatres of 
Europe are presenting it with unqualified success. 

Other composers are making the walls of the beautiful 
National Theatre resound with richest harmony, and the 
Czech spirit is swayed by the impassioned music and charac- 
teristic rhythms, aud roused to frenzied enthusiasm. 

* Ps * 

Sitting at a slight elevation in the matchless Vienna 

Opera, the glow of myriads of incandescent lamps illumining 
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everything, and bringing out the genial warmth of color in 
the rich crimson upholstery, you watch the orchestra coming 
in rapidly and silently, until you wonder how so many m2n 
can be crowded into such a space. You count as far as you 
can see under the side royal box, and you know that there 
are drums and brasses still beyond, and that the opposite 
side is filled in just the same way. Still a few seats are va- 
cant, the leading ’cellist, perhaps, slips in, followed by a 
group; the Concert-meister takes the remaining chair. 

You look away for an instant, but a storm of applause, 
and cheers recall your attention, and you see Hans Richter 
bowing right and left. He seats himself; a breathless sil- 
ence falls with the rise of his baton, and you are annoyed at 
the rustling tvilettes of late comers—no footfalls are heard 
in the deep-piled carpets, 

What is the opera?—lIt matters not! Every thing is 
sure to be done superbly. 

The orchestra of the Vienna opera contains one hundred 
and ten men; the list of vocalists has more artists of renown 
than any other permanent organization in the world. The 
ballet is peerless: and in ensembles three hundred people 
often assist in producing effects incomparably gorgeous. 


* * 
7 


The biennial pilgrimage to Bayreuth reminds one of the 
Jews going up to Jerusalem to keep the ‘‘ Feast of the Pass- 
over.’? The season’s first performance is indeed a solemn 
occasion. 

Perhaps it rains. The clouds send down fitful little 
gusts, the wind blows sullenly, a leaden pall hides the 
heaven’s blue. Carriages roll by in a stream, as you wend 
your way up the hill to the opera house, their occupants sit- 
ting in apparent silence. Your fellow pedestrians murmur 
only subdued comments on the prospective performance. 

As you sit in the plain, dimly lighted auditorium, with 
the low rustling and whispering of the incoming audience, 
the feeling of solemnity increases, 

From without is heard some noble theme from the first 
act, startling, though distance softens the piercing qualities 
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of the brasses. It is repeated a little farther away; and 
again; and once again, at the distant corners of the building 
—faint echoes within, but:a warning voice to those lingering 
in the slopes and in the surrounding park. 

An interval of a few minutes elapses, and the warning 
theme is repeated. The doors are closed; and as the first sad 
notes of the overture come stealing from within the faintly 
lighted space before the curtain, the lights go down, down, 
and entirely out, leaving but the dimest outlines perceptible 
from the reflected lights of the orchestra. 

An inner curtain glides up, a picture glimmers through 
a veil which parts, and the light of the scene pours forth as 


the music floods your soul. 


* * 
* 


Munich, a center for many things artistic, divides evenly 
with Dresden the honors of having produced all the Wagner 
operas except the three which were first heard at Bayreuth. 
With Wagner, under the king’s enthusiastic patronage, 
Munich was the scene of world-famed productions, and the 
traditions of those days of glory are still kept alive by the bi- 
ennial cyclus, alternating with Bayreuth, of the ‘* Music of 
the Future. ”’ 

The vast interior of the opera house overawes you, and 
you shrink down into the depths of your great arm-chair in 
front of the first row, balcony, and in vague uneasiness listen 
to the blarey echoes, and wish there were no draughts. 

The scenery is now shabby, as are the costumes and 
properties generally; there is nothing to charm but the music 
itself—the orchestra, and a few fine soloists, but at a per- 
formance of real importance these make amends for many 
short-comings. 

* . * 

If there is one place in Europe cooler than any other in 
hot weather, it is in the opera house at Frankfort-on-the 
Main. The cooling machinery makes so much noise that it 
can be heard at every soft passage in the music, but then it 
is so hard worked and is so suggestive of comfort. 

The handsome and symmetrically proportioned structure, 
standing in a fine quarter of the city, is fittingly suggestive 
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of the musical delights within. Without equalling the 
Vienna Opera, this has a fine troupe. The auditorium is 
beautiful, and of excellent acoustic properties. The orches- 
tra, of about eighty men, is the best balanced outside of Bay- 
reuth—whose orchestra of one hundred and twenty is se- 
lected from the leading organizations of Europe and Amer- 
ica. Ballet, also is here very fine. 


* * 
* 


All the large theatres of Italy are devoted to the produc- 
tion of opera. The average performance, while disappoint- 
ing to the musician, is by no means deserving of the ridicule 
so generally cast upon it, and Baedeker’s note, to the effect 
that a long pause is made between acts for the interpolation 
of a ballet, is utterly misleading. There are but few theatres 
whose management could afford to engage a dozen second- 
rate dancers, and except for special productions ballet is 
practically restricted to Za Scala in Milan, where the great 
school of ballet provides material for gorgeous productions. 

* * 

The production of a new opera by Mascagni crowds the 
pretty Pergola theatre at Florence, and draws the attention 
of the musical world there for atime. In the great barn- 
like Teatro Pagliano mediocre performances go on irregu- 
larly all winter. The occasional visit of a famous artist cre- 
ates a sensation. When Mme. Melba was announced for two 
performances of ‘+Lucia di Lammermoor,”’ in the spring of 
1893, the box office of // Pagliano was besieged by a 
rabble with commissions for places, and the immense 
ugly interior was transformed into a spectacle of beauty by 
the flower of Italian aristocracy and the wealth of two worlds, 
on those evenings. 


* * 
* 


Teatro Regia in Turin is the scene of many important 
‘first nights. °’ The auditorium is a worthy one and the 
stage appointments good, but the management is lax to the 
point of the ridiculous. Imagine the hero, when he is sup- 
posed to be consumed with sorrow, tilted back in a chair, 
comfortably talking to a party of friends in a rear box, be- 
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fore a crowded audience; the chorus girls in similar scenes 
behaving badly even more conspicuously. 
* ™ *K 

The names of Milan and Verdi are so inseparably assoc- 
iated that to think of the one is to naturally recall the other. 
La Scala has indeed a proud record in every branch of op- 
eratic art, and with such a temple, teeming with great 
memories, and such passionately devoted listeners, it is small 
wonder that every aspirant to vocal honors longs to sing there 
at least once. And such acoustics! The very atmosphere seems 
to caress and lovingly embrace each tone, adding mellowness 
and resonance, till the faintest bird-like notes are heard in 
the furthermost recesses. Here is the great Italian home of 
ballet, and every performance, however long, is followed by 
some revelation of fairyland. 


* * 
* 


La Fenice in Venice deserves to be mentioned if only as 
an architectural monument to the art. This grand theatre is 
built on a bit of land where you wonder how room was found 
for even the lobby. It is held sacred from all that is com- 
monplace, and sometimes is not opened for great intervals of 
time. When theoriginal Za Scala company gave ‘‘Falstaft”’ 
there, the four performances represented the only occasions 
when the theatre was opened during the entire year, but at 
those it was crowded from pit to dome, 

* " * 

The splendid opera in Paris is the only one which can vie 
with Vienna in every way. Architectually, and in decora- 
tion, the individual taste decides as to preference. The or- 
chestra, chorus, and corps de ballet, are largely subject to 
the same Jaw of selection. The Vienna artists sing here, 
notably Van Dyck—who is sure to be the tenor of any Wag- 
nerian roles, But the great teachers of singing aim to bring 
out their pupils here, and here the wonderful voices of some 
American débutantes have first claimed the attention of the 
world and welded a link of sympathy between ourselves and 
Paris; and in Mr. Alvarez, Mile. Breval and Mme, Calve, 
the Grand Opera has a tenor of marvellous vocal beauty, a 
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dramatic soprano whose one voice is sufficient to give fame 
to the Conservatoire. and a ‘‘ Carmen’ unique in the his- 
tory of art. 

With many a twist and turn, however short the distance, 
you finally reach Bow Street, and Covent Garden Theatre, 
resisting, at every step the impulse to throw yourself into 
the whirl of everyday London life, and drift withit. But 
your steps are bent to the building which has probably been 
the scene of greater artistic triumphs, and more magnificient 
voices in single casts than anywhere else. 

The opera season is short—only about six weeks—but of 
peerless brilliancy; with its soloists chosen from the best 
of every other house. The last night of a memorable season 
closed with a performance of ‘‘Faust;” Jean de Reszke was 
in fine voice and sang and acted ideally; Edward de Reszke 
and Mme. Nordica were equally artistic in every way. Each 
seemed to inspire the others, and each number evoked such 
storms of applause thut encores seemed inevitable. At the 
close of the opera the audience called for Sir Augustus 
Harris, who finally appeared, and, ina few choice sentences, ex- 
pressed his thanks for the generous support of his enterprise, 
and for the warm appreciation exhibited. Marguerite, Faust, 
and Mephisto standing in a group near, between the curtain 
and the footlights, formed a picture pretty as quaint. A 
prophecy of future brilliant achievements. 

The crowd dispersed. A signal was heard, and the cur- 
tain again glided noiselessly upward. With a flare the lights 
of the great electrolier were gone, and eight wing like flames 
of gas dimly lighted the space so boundless in its gloomy ex- 
tremes. A chorus singer flitted now and again across the 
huge stage, now bare and empty. Some of the audience 
themselves passed on to the stage, picked their way across 
traps, round fragments and towering strips of dauby canvass 
—-the rocky walls, palaces, prisons—all pushed aside; 
among cubwebs of rope, over bridges, spanning what seemed 
in the darkness to be yawning chasms, and out, between lines 
of chattering, laughing Italians—the nobles and peasantry of 
an hour before—into the cool night air. 

The play was indeed done. Epmon Morris. 
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66 OUR fan, Martha! And the handkerchief, notes, bon- 
bons—my God, haven’t we forgotten something ?”’ 

‘© No, no—I have all I want, we had better go, Mamma !”’ 

And the little maidenly face, beaming with happiness, 
looking out of the fringes of her snow-white neckerchief like 
the face of a little angel out of a cloud, gentle and smiling, 
with a mischievous air: 

‘¢Would you believe that Mamma is more excited than my- 
self? Just think of it, she hardly had any sleep last night. 
And ever since this morning I have heard only: Martha, try 
once more that song by Gounod; Martha, do not speak so loud, 
you may get hoarse; my dear child, you read too much, I 
fear you may get excited,— And now you see I am quite com- 
posed and in a better humor than ever ! ”’ 

‘¢Oh, you may be perfectly sure of success,” the young 
man whispered sweetly, offering his arm to the charming 
little elf. 

They finally sat down, mother, daughter, and the gallant 
escort, on the soft, elastic cushions of their coach, to leave 
the quiet suburb for the noisy avenues of the city. 

Ah, how rapidly had that long expected evening arrived, 
that evening which was to introduce the young lady into 
society, to fulfill her youthful dream of a public appearance 
at a concert, to make her an object of ovation and admira- 
tion! Only three months ago, when at the final examina- 
tions of a school of vocal music, she appeared, along with 
twenty others pupils, in short skirts, with her hair dressed 
after the fashion of big dolls, she would have considered it 
an utter impossibility that all her hopes and expectations 
should thus be realized. It is true that, at that time, she re- 
ceived numberless congratulations and prophecies of a bril- 
liant future, ay, some one even said she was the coming 
prima donna ! However, that good maiden, whom education 
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had warned against untimely vanity, whom the fate of 
many a one of her fellow students had taught how dangerous 
it was to accept similiar flatteries or good coin, took 
hardly any notice of the compliments and harbored no de- 
ceptive illusions. Martha loved her art with a passion; she 
adored everything that pertained to it. The names of fa- 
mous composers, repeatedly uttered by the entire world 
with profound admiration, fascinated her as muc has did re- 
collections of eminent operatic divas whom she had heard at 
the theater or in the concert hall, whose performances always 
incited and inspired her. Even the show cases of music 
dealers, those miniature expositions abounding with well 
known names, fine portraits and valuable autographs, had 
some charm for her pretty little head. She loved her art 
with that chastity of a maidenly heart, with that ideal naivete 
of an innocent child, which finds happiness and warmth and 
light only, without knowing of shade and cold. On the 
basis of her limited experience and her youthful dreams, her 
fancy drew up a picture of unbounded splendor and brilliant 
lustre. She looked upon artists as extremely bappy beings 
just because they were artists. The high sounding phrases 
like ‘‘ temples of art,’’ ‘‘ temples of music,’’ she accepted in 
all seriousness, so that, to her, the mixed audiences of the 
opera house and the concert hall were groups of faithful be- 
lievers. What a future must await her, provided everything 
should turn out in accordance with her wishes, and she 
should successfully pass the examinations, win a name as a 
good singer, and tinally face that many-headed, noisy public 
of which she had heretofore been an insignificant part ! 

And now, so unexpectedly, in three short months, her 
inmost hope is to be fulfilled! Oh, ye famous singers of 
metropolitan theaters, ye mistresses of singing to whom the 
world gives both its laurels and its gold, ye whom statesmen 
do worship, ye who are welcome at royal courts—to you the 
greatest honor, the most flattering compliments will not 
give a tenth part of that profound pleasure and pride 
which filled the gentle heart of that little Miss when she had 
received an invitation to sing a few songs at a concert given 
by one of the foremost clubs of the local elite. 
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Mad with joy and scarcely able to comprehend the mean- 
ing and importance of her great luck, she hastened first of 
all to secure her teacher’s permission. Without his consent 
she would not dare to appear in public, he alone will give 
her advice, he knows too well what is required of a debut- 
ante. She spoke to him excited, with bated breath, with 
her eyes sparkling and her young bosom heaving. 

Seeing her in such disposition, hanging upon his lips, 
impatient to hear his judgment of salvation or condemnation, 
what else but ‘+ Aye’’ could the wise teacher say? Yes, he 
was glad to give his consent and approval. He was pleased 
to see that she trusted him. But he would recommend re- 
pose and quiet. Should she appear before the public in like 
excitement the result might be very doubtful. He will call 
on her, they will rehearse a few songs in order to find out 
what would be best suited for the concert. However, he 
was sure that she would acquit herself creditably for she 
was one of his best pupils. Nevertheless, he must recom- 
mend rest and repose. 

The coach stopped in front of the club house. Men and 
women thronged the arcade and the staircase. It was an 
enormous crowd rushing up the stairs, the heavy carpet 
stifling the noise of their steps. Exclamations, short ques- 
tions and curt answers, bursts of ringing laughter, all that 
produced a delightful choas indicative of pleasant expecta- 
tions. On the floor above, in the wardrobe and the spacious 
ante-room of the large hall, separated from the latter by 
triple glass doors, the bappy disposition of the comers rose 
to real enthusiasm at the sight of the audience and the bril- 
liant lights. A shy glance at the surging multitude, those 
hundreds of strange faces wearing the most varied expres- 
sions and hiding unknown sentiments under the mask of 
universal jollity, made Martha shiver when she reflected that 
in a few minutes she would be the cynosure of all these eyes, 
and the target of all whispered comments and remarks and 
criticisms. 

** The ladies will allow me to escort them directly to the 
artists’ room,’’ the polite companion addressed the two 
ladies pleadingly, and opening a small side door of the ante- 
room he added with a smile: 
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‘¢ We have christeued our little artistic chamber by a 
special name, we call it the Echo.”’ 

‘¢ Very properly so,’’ the mother observed, approvingly. 
‘¢ And does ¢hzs echo serve the purpose well ? ”’ 

‘* Very well my lady. Its acoustic is so wonderful that 
it enables us to hear not only all the tones coming from the 
orchestra, but likewise the tone of conversation just prevail- 
ing among the audience.”’ 

The last sentence did not seem quite clear, and the young 
man was going to add some explanatory remarks, but he had 
no more time to do so. They were at the very door to the 
Echo, and judging by the mixed voices heard from within 
and the hurried steps and the clink of glasses, they realized 
that most of the artists who were to appear at the concert, 
were undoubtedly present. 

The high, narrow room with its bare walls, a burning 
stove in one corner, two large tables and as many chairs, 
and musical instruments in cases resting against the walls, 
did not suggest comfort, and yet, at this particular moment, 
it was quite interesting to the view. The very disorder and 
the arbitrary grouping of all sorts of things, utensils and 
paraphernalia, brought here by the artists, splendid bouquets 
carelessly laid on dusty tables, volumes and roles of sheet 
music among hats, shawls, fans and pelerines—all this pre- 
sented an unusual spectacle. It was evident that all a per- 
son cared for in this little Babylon was a little bit of space, 
and that, with an indifference so characteristic of artists, 
every one would pile his paraphernalia in one heap, taking 
no further notice of his things, unless they were wanted. 
And among those piles of clothing, gloves and hats, among 
those instruments and papers, bouquets and ribbons, the 
waiter, would quietly place bottles and glasses of wine dishes 
of pastry and sweetmeats; here the artists would quietly eat 
their little suppers. 

The company present numbered about twenty persons. 
Artists in ball dresses, virtuosos and singers in frocks and 
white cravats, chaperons, journalists and members of the club 
were to be seen discoursing, or walking about the room, 
forming little groups and ringing their glasses. There was 
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a marked difference between the large hall and this little 
room. The hall resounded with the clear, merry tones of 
pleasure, with hearty laughter, which would again give way 
to the low whispers of friendly conversation. In the Echo, 
however, all discourse was carried on in a low, subdued 
voice, and in broken sentences; the speakers exchanging 
feigned smiles and cold phrases. Persons unacquainted with 
each other were presented by their friend with all formal 
ceremonies; though no one afterwards paid much attention to 
his new acquaintances. This was not due to lack of tact, it 
was a natural result of the coldness inherent in the atmos- 
phere of the room. This Echo resembled one of those mys- 
terious chambers of the fairy tale which were at once so 
charming and so deadly, turning into stone every living 
being within their walls. Laboring under nervous 
excitement, every one was busy with himself, thinking of 
nothing but his own number on the program, and having no 
other desire but to surpass all others. 

In this world of artists Martha was received with silent 
nods or, at the most, with brief, flattering remarks concern- 
ing her talents. She now met a number of artists whose 
names had long been familiar to her, and whose perfor. 
mances had often been the source of happiness to her, she 
was now introduced to them—but this was not what she ex- 
pected, what her imagination had painted in such vivid col- 
ors. Instead of frank, ingenious men, dignified by their 
art, she found but cold, timid men, trembling for their suc- 
cess, whom every interruption rendered uneasy. She did 
not expect that any particular attention would be paid to 
her little self, for as yet she had not deserved any, though 
she longed for something unknown, warm, bright, and en- 
couraging, something that heretofore had ever seemed to her 
to emanate from those votaries of art. | And now she found 
but cold unconcern. 

The young member of the club, who had introduced her, 
perceived at last that it was his duty to recommend her to 
the foremost musical critic. However, it was not very easy 
to secure access to that man of diminutive stature, of about 
forty years of age, with a gloomy face, and short grayish 
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beard. Having put off his overcoat, hat and cane, this rep- 
resentative of a great journal was at once surrounded by a 
thick crowd of artists who lavished on him attentions, ques- 
tions and sweet smiles—and all those greetings and little 
courtesies seemed to say: ‘‘In the first place, 7am here? Re- 
member me.” All of a sudden the critic stepped forth. Be- 
ing accustomed to be least familiar with those who impor- 
tuned him most, he broke energetically through the iron 
chain encircling him and approached the young lady. Her 
companion cleverly seized the opportunity in an unassuming 
way, aud the journalist, for whom the young lady’s name 
seemed to have a familiar sound, engaged in conversation 
with Martha, paying more attention to that little, inexperi- 
enced creature than to all those celebrated men. However, 
the performance was about to begin, the audience in the hall 
became attentive, and all conversation stopped, as a young 
pianist, in a silken robe of pale yellow hue, escorted by the 
president of the club, entered on the stage. 

The Echo preserved its appezrance almost unchanged. 
Conversation was reduced to whispers, and a few of the 
younger members of the club, at the entrance to the hall, 
listened with indifferent faces to the sonata just being per- 
formed. Among the artists no one took any notice of the 
performance. With unmistakuble evidences of ennw7 in their 
faces they looked at one another, eagerly awaiting the moment 
when they were to appear, turning over their music sheets 
and steadily watching every move of the powerful criticwhom 
they now feared to approach. And yet, amid that death-like 
indifference, that undisguised unconcern towards the perform- 
ing artist, there was suddenly passed about the room a word 
somewhat like an eariy criticism, spoken but half aloud, 
though distinctly heard by all. The words, coming from the 
lips of the handsome, curly-haired tenor, contained a delicate 
allusion, criticizing both the skill and the person of the lady 
pianist. The listeners responded with a light smile, the tenor 
looked around satisfied in his own conceit—and _his casual 
remark brought forth short talks and discourses accom- 
panied by mysterious gestures and telling faces, Martha 
failed ts understand the meaning of the allusion, though she 
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was quite sure it was not very flattering for the young lady. 
It was probably more lying than truthful; and in some other 
place, under different circumstances, the artist's reputation 
would not have suffered from a lack of champions— but here? 
What could she expect here where she was engaged in a 
prize contest with them, where she tried to secure that iden- 
tical public favor which every one of them claimed for him- 
self ? 

The sonata was finished, a storm of applause shook the 
hall, and the blushing artist returned to the Echo like a god- 
dess of victory, erect and beaming. In that very moment 
applause equally stormy filled the little room! Everybody 
hastened to congratulate the heroine, to shake hands with 
her. - *¢Our great and only ’’—‘* divine, really divine ’’— 
‘D’ Albert himself could not have played that sonata better’’ 
—these and similar utterances occasionally emerged from 
the chaos of congratulations and flatteries, and she listened 
to them dignified and conceited, believing in the sincerity of 
those utterances: she did not entertain the slightest suspicion 
that this selfsame wonderful Echo had besmirched her repu- 
tation but a few minutes before. 

However, the handsome tenor, too, had his turn. As 
he was about to enter the stage, some one uttered, behind his 
back, a remark concerning empty vessels which make the 
most noise. The remark received universal approval. How 
could it be otherwise? The daring of that man was really 
something wonderful, for having becoming impossible in 
any theater, owing to his harsh voice, he now begins to in- 
vade the concert halls. Just listen to this aria—can you 
recognize Verdi in that /—Again hesings inthe falsetto ! 
—dAnd his delivery! Notwithstanding all this, the tenor, 
having sung his pari, was received in the Echo with hearty 
grectings and such pompus ovations that, in that moment at 
least, he considered himself the peer of operatic demigods of 
Italy whose brows fame has adorned with the aureola of im- 
mortality. 

The same process was repeated with all succeeding num- 
bers. There was not a single weakness, a single trifle cor 
cerning the external :ppearance, the family life or caree:; 
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there was not a single little defect which the company pres- 
ent would have forgiven those who were striving for the 
laurels of the concert hall; slander was considered justifiable 
if it tended to make the performers ridiculous. In the 
thickest of those slanders, allusions and taunts, every one 
would, nevertheless, accept the tribute of praise with an air 
of seriousness which really appeared extremely comical, for 
in spite of his own censure of others every one was convinced 
of his own invulnerability. 

Unprecedented, ay, sensational, was the success achieved 
by the little miss, the youthful graduate of the institution, 
on her first appearance before the public. . 

The day after the concert Martha was spoken of as a 
little wonder. Such warmth, and grace in delivery, and 
such skill in execution! Did you read? The influential 
critic greeted her in his reviews as ‘‘ the happy star of the 
season’’ and gave her number fully twenty lines of com- 
ment. There was no doubt that theatrical managers would 
soon make her flattering offers, that concert agents would 
suggest extensive tours, etc. Meanwhile Martha continued 
to receive hundreds of congratulations, both oral and writ- 
ten, those commonest trophies of glory, as worthless and un- 
likely to endure as the sudden outburst of enthusiasm on the 
part of the public. 


That same day the girl received the visit of her old sing- 
ing teacher. He expressed his regrets for having been un- 
able to attend the concert owing to other engagements. and 
congratulated her heartily on her success. Well, was she 
satisfied? Long had she sought the happiness of being a 
real artist, now a single happy moment gave her all she de- 
sired, She is admired, praised, worshipped. The gates of 


the world of art have been thrown open to her. 

She smiled bitterly. And then she repeated her experi- 
ences of yesterday in the Echo. Ay—such was the society 
which she admired as free from the vexations and miseries 
of everyday life. Those were the artists whom, as a pupil 
of the institution, she had always found spirited and gallant, 
whom her fiery imagination liked to surround with a super. 
human nimbus. How different they appear in reality ! 
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With a solomn face the old man listened to her com- 
plaints. ‘‘ My dear child, ’* he said, ‘‘ heretofore you have 
not known the world, you viewed it from the happy niche 
of your youth where all appeared sunny and smiling. That 
Echo of the concert hall is really a faithful and reliable echo 
of the public. Its envy and jealousy, its mockeries and 
slanders, which poisoned the air in your vicinity, represent 
life. And the few indistinct sounds of music and song which 
hardly reached the room—those are life’s ideals. ”’ 


J. J. KRALL. 


From the Bohemian of Frant K. Hejda. 











INDISCRIMINATE LIST GIVING, 


feature of piano and organ teaching which obtains to- 

day in America, not only I believe among private 

teachers, but to some extent as well in Conservatories, is the 

desire to receive in a term, sometimes in one lesson the es- 

sence of all that has accrued to a teacher during his long ex- 
perience. 

Abroad,—as I have to a certain extent witnessed it and 
learned it to be,—it is rather the exception than the rule; 
the practice has been so kept down that it is practically out. 
In some future article, may be the next, I suppose speaking 
of Bach study, —since Mr. Liebling has treated it as to piano, 
I mean more particularly to confine mine to organ,—giving 
an outline of work, gleaming from the nine books published 
in the Peter’s Edition, showing how I deem the study best 
done, and thus mentally and technically most beneficial, and 
endeavoring to prove the position always advanced without 
argument and accepted in perfect faith by some, that Bach 
study is, at least so far as Organ is concerned, as much a ne 
cessity as the foundation for « building. With this in mind 
and a certain belief or absolute faith in the long road the 
shortest way home, it is with a kind of horror that I view 
the tendency of a great per cent of the American music 
students. The word student and what it implies, does not 
truly apply to that great per cent. To have gone through 
Rink, Bach, and the curiculum of the purist, with mayhap 
a generous sampling of the sweets, appetizers, entrees, con- 
diments, call them what you like, and then to have some one 
walk in upon you, hand you (reluctantly almost) a term’s 
tuition, and stipulate when, how and what shall be studied, 
is at once to have your ideal shattered of what you hoped 
your class might be. Not the least of the evil is the fact 
that great teachers (I could mention names were it necessary) 


are falling into line, realizing the hopelessness and their al- 
5 
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most helplessness, coming to feel the pulse of the people, 
looking at the merchant who hands out for the money not 
what he knows they ought best to have, but what his cus- 
tomers want, or as near to it as possible, accepting him their 
model and selling musical goods after like manner. No 
longer ‘‘ let me be your disciple, and lead me in the path I 
should go, ’’ but ‘‘ there isso much money, for which give 
me the results of your experience, save me the worry of 
study, time and expense, point out the short-cuts, tell me 
how I can most easily fool my part of the public all the time 
and help me make my living. ’’ According to the Yankee 
notion this is legitimate; according to the artistic. as mucha 
fraud as the sale of a cotton mixture for something ‘all 
wool and a yard wide, ”’ 

There came into a study one day a young woman belong- 
ing to a certain charitable order. She inquired terms for 
lessons. These given her she exclaimed—‘‘ Oh ! but I shall 
not need a whole term.’’ The teacher took this in, and her 
as well, hoping he might so show the road to this beginner 
(for beginner she was, absolutely,) that she might see the 
necessity for continuous study. First lesson was given, pit- 
falls pointed out and best mode of study carefully instilled. 
By the time the lesson was finished, the time more than up, 
she said, ‘*‘ Please show me how to playahymn.’’ Moreto 
humor the person than anything else, this was conceded. 
Second lesson came’round. Teacher suavely began by say- 
ing; ‘‘ Hope you had all your practice and found the lesson 
not so difficult.”” The answer came: ‘I could not practice 
this week, but have brought down some anthems which I 
want to teach and which form the major portion of our sim- 
ple service; please show me how to finger, registrate and ar- 
range these for pipe-organ.’’ This was done—nothing else 
in the teacher’s powerlessness to do,—the time extended be- 
cause the subject matter demanded it, and the Jesson finished 
with; ‘‘ Now, please for next week’s lesson, the one assigned 
last week for today. ’’ This was the reply as naively uttered 
as a child’s: ‘* You have shown me so much in these two les- 
sons that I am really able to play the service without further 
assistance; and, having the study-works already given can go 
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on by myself as weil as not, don’t you think so?’’ ‘The an- 
swer came instantly from the teacher. ‘+ Undoubtedly.” 
That woman is now keeping the bread out of the mouth of 
the only person who ought to be vouchsafed bread, some 
earnest, striving student. 

Still one other and a more exact type, the former being 
somewhat exceptional. The man in question has really in- 
terests sufficient to keep him. He teaches piano literally all 
day long. Has a church position which he works for just 
sufficiently not to lose. His course is to take about five lessons 
a year. Practice? Odear no! Reason with him as to his 
duty, he sees it perfectly. Charge him with furnishing his 
congregation a ‘‘meringuey mass of Angels-food;” he ad- 
mits it. Probing to find whether there is a sense of shame; 
you see it clearly. Well, what has that person came for ? 
For this simply; a list of so many pieces each lesson, their 
points and registration. These must be the creme de la creme, 
must possess ear tickling qualities, no difficulty to speak of, 
must be neither too long nor too short and must sound at 
least not easy. The teacher purchasesa great quantity of 
music, and, if fortunate, finds a half dozen just such pieces; 
and because this pupil is the rule and not the exception, he 
is furnished these names and the points for a couple of dol- 
lars. It kills your feelings as an artist and teacher, and 
makes you a merchant, unsuccessful if you have but few 
pupils,--or buyers,—successful if you have many. Toacer 
tain extent this condition is forced by the music-sellers. 
Learning by observation through teacher’s orders, unless 
the teacher is willing at so much per half hour to furnish 
such lists, the mnsic clerk, (a good one,) will hand out a 
package that will make both head and pocket book weary. 
The thing he can’t do, and here only has the teacher the ad- 
vantage, is to mark fingerings and registrations, and point 
out such different readings in respect to tempi and distribu- 
tion as will make the pieces most successful. 

Maybe I wrong the music clerk; I know in some cases I 
do; but I can at least say music selling, and not teaching, is 
what he receives his salary for. But after all has been said 
and written upon this topic of list giving and the causes 
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which lead to the giving and receiving, there is a compensat- 
ing increase of power to the giver, and the same helplessness 
remaining to the receiver, if not an actual decrease of 
strength or increase of weakness. It is the supporter and 
the supported over again. The same as the artist who pre- 
pares the picture and the boy who places it beneath a ground 
glass and draws over it. 

Mastery comes from difficulties constantly surmounted. 
Breadth and depth of idea and work from the ‘same source. 
So that when, for a few dollars, that is?given:which has cost 
so much, we are helpless to give that}which-has placed us in 
the position to be asked; and the one counts for very little 
without, or over against the other. If*people could come to 
realize this, there would be a perceptible increase in number 
of thorough students. To take a pile of music and quickly 
determine the educational or pleasing value and within these 
two great classes give the various pieces their.true places, is 
at once to test the musicianship and experience of the seeker, 
or prove a great factor in the upbuilding uf a musical edu- 
cation, or at least of musical independence. There is but one 
lesson to be drawn; those who have the lists and experience 
need not fear the giving; those who have-them not, ought to 
beware the taking. . 

Harrison: M. Wixp, 
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HIS is the time of year when the serious study of music 

in some co-operative and social way ought to be be- 

gun. The question is as to the form this should take, and the 
range ofthe study. Ihave often spoken of the remark- 
able workof Mr. Wilbur M. Derthick. He has prepared thirty 
programs with elaborate ** characterizations”’ and ‘‘analyses”’ 
of every piece, the intention being to have the matter read 
in connection with the performance of the music. Some 
hundreds of these clubs have been formed in different parts 
of the country, and some of them have liked the work very 
much. Of course there have been those who were not so 
well pleased. Some on account of the rather forced and 
artificial character of the program, the difficult nature of 
some of the music, and the impossibility in some cases of 
making up an enjoyable evening out of the works of one 
composer—a proceeding which is liable to be monotonous no 
matter how carefully the program is prepared; and excusa- 
ble only when the composer is of such very high character 
in the art of music as to make it worth while to go through 
all this. For instance, the Musical-Literary Clubs have a 
program, or aconsiderable part of one, devoted to the works 
of Paganini. Now Paganini was one of the most striking 
figures inythe entire history of virtuoso players. His mus- 
ical. value.is found in the very strong inspiration his playing 
gave to,such dissimilar artists as Schumann and Liszt, both 
of whom were led by Paganini’s playing to produce some of 
their most,striking works. But Paganini’s art was peculiar 
to himself. His works are of little musical force, except a 
very small number; and while his caprices remain one of 
the sheet anchors of the violin virtuoso for getting up a sen- 
sational technic, they are nevertheless not to be played by a 
violinist except of a grade rarely or never found in a small 
town. Hence it issimply impossible to make upa program, 
or even part of a program, of works of Paganini for violin. 
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Even if played the playing is almost sure to lack the vir- 
tuso ease and the sparkle of Paganini’s own work. 

There was atime, only a very few years ago, when the 
same might be said of a program of compositions by Liszt. 
But piano technic hasadvanced so that now there are players 
in almost every small town who are able to play a few com- 
positions of Liszt sufficiently well to answer the purpose as 
illustrations of his style. The same is true of all the lead- 
ing and epoch-marking writers for pianoforte. The great 
names in this department are those which are also the great- 
est names in the whole art of music. Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, and Liszt are 
the greatest names in the art. This list of the world’s 
greatest composers would be entirely completed down to say 
about 1875 by the addition of Gluck and Wagner who 
were epoch-marking names in the history of the lyric stage— 
if indeed Wagner can be said to have composed for the lyric 
stage, since so many of his interpreters shout rather than 
sing. Now in every town of any size there are pianists able 
to play selections from all these great writers, and in some 
cases play them extremely well. Yet it is safe to say that 
very few towns exist where the average musical amateur 
understands or feels the music of these great masters each 
after its style, and comprehends the characteristic differences 
between them. I would suggest, therefore, that in a com- 
munity where so large a proportion of the mnsic lovers are 
conversant with the piano and voice, that songs and piano 
pieces from these sources be played in connection until these 
characteristics are understood. 


* * 
kK 


A very important question arises as to the method in 
which meetings of this character should be conducted. What 
we have to do is first’to find a combination of pieces by one 
composer, or two or three, according to the scheme for the 
evening, which at the same time characteristically illustrates 
the different composers, is practicable and effective by local 
resources, and is interesting to hear. Then, along with this 
music, the fee/ing of which is the end sought, there has to 
go acertain amount of instruction, calculated to give the 
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hearer the standpoint of the composer with reference to mus- 
ical art in general, and to his immediate predecessors and 
successors in particular. Every piece, representing some 
particular phase of the composer’s work, naturally comes in 
for enough explanation to show as nearly as possible exactly 
what this particular phase is. But the central and the main 
thing is to hear the music and feel zt, for music can be in- 
telligently felt some time before it can be intellectually un- 
derstood. In fact the first duty of the music lover is not the 
cultivation of his ‘intelligence’? as the term is generally 
understood, but to learn to Aear music comfortably. It is 
precisely the problem of color education. How far can the 
intellect assist the eye in discerning the difference between 
shades of color, and the agreeable or disagreeable effect of 
blended or contrasted tints? Do we not immediatly see that 
while to the teacher of color it is an intellectual question of 
opposing and associating tints according to certain scientific 
principles, to the learner it is simply cultivating the sense of 
sight—it is the art of seeing colors, then of feeling colors, 
and at last of experiencing delight in the relations recognized 
among them. 

So in this kind of masical cultivation the main thing is 
to learn to hear the music and to enjoy it; later to enjoy it 
‘‘after its kind.” For every piece of music is a sort of 
double. It is the working out of a musical idea, and 
at the same time it is the expression of a mood or state of 
mind. This mood or state of mind cannot always be de- 
fined in words; indeed generally it cannot be defined. It may 
be characterized by a word, but generally at great danger 
of putting the student upon a wrong search. The funda- 
mental attitude in art is what the Germans call Anschawung— 
contemplation; and the attitude of argument and analysis is 
almost always not only unfavorable to real art enjoyment but 
generally opposed to it, and often quite incompatible with 
it. What had Mozart or Schubert to do with argument or 
analysis? Absolutely nothing. | What has a canary bird’s 
song to do with analysis? Or a boblink’s song? Nothing 
whatever. Now while Mozart and Schubert werea very su- 
perior sort of bobolinks, in that their songs were longer, 
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more scientifically organized and definiteiy arranged in con- 
trasting symmetries, and the moods of the singers were more 
various, almost infinite, we might say;—nevertheless it still 
remains that they were singing birds of the first magnitude, 
but true songsters of nature nevertheless. | We say of the 
composer, as Wagner does, that the world expresses itself 
to him in his composition; but is not this exactly what the 
bobolink does when upon a sunshiny morning he perches 
upon a swaying weed and pours out his bubbling, efferves- 
cing song? Surely it is this. The little bird may or may not 
know what he seems to be talking about; but it is always 
when things smile upon him that his heart fills and he pours 
it out in song. Is not this the way with the composer? True, 
indeed, pathos has a great place in art, and many a broken heart 
pours out songs as delicate as the savor of bruised rose leaves; 
nevertheless even here it is the world which inspires the song. 
For in momeuts of grief as well as in moments of rapture or 
passion, the soul is its own world. And thence the song. 
Hence it has always seemed to we that the manuer of the 
Musical Literary Clubs was not strictly favorable to the best 
results for a study such as they have undertaken. The in- 
tercalation of reading and playing is unfavorable. I pass 
by the rather sentimental and sometimes high-flown ++ char- 
acterizations’’ by that brilliant man, Mr. John S. Van Cleve, 
in view of the circumstance that the poetic element had been 
made an essential condition of his work. But all attempts to 
couple a story with musical compositions not originally in- 
tended to illustrate such a story are almost always fatal to 
proper enjoyment of the piece. Of course when these il- 
lustrative conceptions are so delicately made as Baxter Perry 
makes them, I can forgive them; although even then I do not 
consider them in the line of true artistic appreciation. 


* * 
* 


I should say the that proper condition of asocial gathering 
for studying a series of programs such as [| am thinking of 
would be to devote in all not more thantwenty minutes to a 
characterization of the composer and the works actually to 
be performed. I think this time could better be divided. 
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At beginning take fifteen minutes to say something about 
the composer, his place in art, and then some particulars of 
the works to be played—whether by one player or several. 
Then let three or four pieces, forty minutes say, or half an 
hour at least, follow without any comment or talk. It will 
be better if the leading subjects of the pieces in the program- 
section are played in advance, so that the better hearers will 
recognize each piece when it begins. But it is not possible 
to interject talk without obstructing the music, except in the 
very rare cases where the one who plays and_ is in the mood 
for the work is able to say a few words. Another person, 
whois not already keyed to the piece to be played, cannot 
possibly talk without hindering the music. For talk has a 
key quite as truly as a pieceof music. And when the keys 
clash, farewell to musical enjoyment. 

Hence the talk will have to be very carefully modulated, 
and then in order to avoid accidents I would give the players 
long periods of time when nothing but the musical calls for 
attention. This will be alike better for the hearers and 
the players. 


* * 
* 


Tt is also a matter of consideration whether a program 
should be of one composer or two or three, and then what 
manner of combination should be made at once practicable 
for the local resources and well covering the desired ground, 
I am of opinion that in many cases the series of programs 
outlined elsewhere in this issue of Music will be better than 
any I have seeu offered elsewhere; more instructive and very 
much more interesting and stimulative to the musical sense. 

* - * 

In connection with the programs, | have indicated the 
books in which material can be found for the accessory 
talks, together with an estimate of the expense of the whole 
list. A club organizing itself independently in this way 
would be able to take the direction it preferred, and all the 
money it collected would remain with it in the form of books 
of permanent value, instead of going to promoters and man- 
agers. Moreover, in the present state of the education of 
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women, every small town contains a number of intelligent, 
well-educated, and public-spirited women. abundantly able to 
perform the literary part of a work of this kind, and in many 
cases not only willing but enthusiastic for the sake of what 
they would themselves learn. 


* * 
* 


It is to be remembered that in the existing form of the 
Musical Literary Clubs a local club derives very little ad- 
vantage from its membership, in the way of encouragement 
and affiliation with a widely extended movement, which was 
and is so powerful afactor in Chautaugua Literary Circles. 

* * 
* 


In connection with an organized local club for tbe pur- 
pose of learning something definite about the masterworks of 
mnsic, a little care and work onthe part of some person — 
would result in stimulating a number of the local teachers or 
amateurs to pursue systematic study: under the plans of the 
American College of Musicians, or some other parent body 
capable of holding periodic examinations and ascertaining 


progress. While I disagree én toto with the syllabus of the 
college regarding piano technics, and very possibly may not 
agree any better with its syllabus for the study of musicai 
literature, there is at least a chance to learn something even 
under these very defective plans. Or it may be that we 
shall find the time ripe for putting in force the former plan 
of Music Extension, and publish courses available for stud- 
ents generally, with examinations held here in the west. At 
any rate a body of students desirous of pursuing a systematic 
course of study ought not to fail of getting such a course 
nor of having their progress tested authoritatively once and 
a while for a small fee, sufficient to cover the meagre ex- 
penses necessarily appertaining. 


* * 
* 


In the present issue of Music Mr. Karlton Hackett con- 
tinues his discourse upon the way in which opera in the Eng- 
lish tongue might be organized and maintained in all our 
larger cities, meaning thereby such vigorous towns as Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minne- 
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apolis, Buffalo, Albany, Pittsburg, and the like. Each of 
these towns is able to support several theatres the year 
around, and all of them afford a good remunerative field for 
travelling companies doing light opera with a comedian as a 
star. It is quite certain that by a little organized public 
spirit any one of these towns could have a well given opera, 
embracing a repertory of all the standard works, all in Eng- 
lish, and all with singers above the average of those in Ger- 
man provincial cities. The orchestras and choruses would take 
some time to bring into shape; but after a few seasons they 
would reach a fine point of finish. Besides the American 
singers to be provided for in an arrangement of this kind, 
there is an almost equally important body of violinists and 
orchestral players, of whom we are having more and more 
among our young Americans, These musicans, many of 
them ambitious and competent, are at present shut out of the 
race by the clannishness of our German musician’s unions. 
Sooner or later this bar to American free trade will have to 
go, and the American young man have a chance. I do not 
consider it unlikely that the American musician will also 
come to a position as musical director—a position which he 
stands far safer from at present than of being struck by 
lightning. ‘‘ None but Germans need apply’ might be 
written over our orchestras and leading musical organiza- 
tions. 
* J * 

I do not find myself much in sympathy with the J/uszeal 
Age in its crusade against the high prices paid certain for- 
eign singers by the Abbey and Grau organization. These 
things regulate themselves upon commercial principles. _It 
is a question of ‘‘what the traffic will bear.’’ So long as 
the millionaire Metropolitan Opera House clientele will not 
support opera without these distinguished names, I see no 
reason why the manager should not pay what they cost. And 
if it is twice or three times what they get in Europe, this is 
a matter of good luck for them. Their day will not last 
long, but some other and younger favorites will take their 
places. Ultimately we will have our own singers. But the 
American singers in the Abbey and Grau company are by no 
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means backwards in asking all they can possibly get. And 
if a few great singers undertake to hold a monopoly of 
American operatic engagements, why shouldn’t they? Do 
not all our trades unions belong to workers of foreign birth? 
What is a trades union for, if not to keep out the presump- 
tious native, who has to be taught his place? As a people 
to be ruled over, Americans are what is commonly known as 
a ‘‘snap.’’ Our reverence to foreigners, and their own as- 
surance, combine to give them the place to which their ‘‘gall”’ 
entitles them. One field still remains to native talent, al- 
though by no means a monopoly to him; Americans can still 
make money—except in these times. This is lucky for the 
foreign artist. 


* * 
2k 


There is one point of musical progress as it stands today 
upon which I would like some light. Who is writing piano 
music which is really worth while? When I read over pieces 
by the advanced composers of the present I very rarely find 
anything that pleases me. I had thought that this might be 


a form of back-number-ism, (if I may coin aterm.) Any 
old musician runs in certain ruts which were carefully made 
for him when he was young and tender. When he has the 
luck to live to be sixty, a considerable number of composers 
have been developed and have come to limited popularity 
since he has reached the age of forty. If theworks of these 
composers are like those of the older masters, they seem to 
him assimilated, while if new they seem far-fetched and un- 
interesting. I confess this is my experience and I have been 
diligently asking various good players of my acquaintance 
for more information. I find that Mr. Liebling and Mr. 
Godowsky hold on this question almost the same opinion 
that Ido. They say that nobody is writing at present any- 
thing which is really first class. There is very little of it. 


* * 
* 


I have just had a letter from Mr. John ©. Fillmore, who 
appears to be having a good time in California, he says: 

‘‘T am sitting in sight of the Sierra Madre, ranging from 
one to two miles high. By moving a foot further to the left 
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of this machine I could see the San Bernardino range and 
San Jacinto. There are about one hundred and fifty miles of 
mountain range in sight from my house. ” 

‘‘You ought to see our flowers and vines. We moved 
into this house the middle of May and the place was nothing 
but sand and stones. Now we have orange, lemon, necta- 
rine, peach, pear, plum, and olive trees in good condition; 
the house is overgrown with flowering vines clear to the roof 
and the yard is gay with flowers. Everything grows if it 
only has plenty of water, and I have not been sparing of it, 
as I pay $2.65 a month for it. | We have a dozen or more 
kinds of fresh fruit now available, including pomegranates, 
figs, (two kinds), grapes at least six kinds, andthe usual de- 
cidious fruits and berries, with of course oranges and 
lemons. ”’ 

‘+I have lately added a full set of notes to my New Les- 
sons in Harmony, leaving the original text intact. The text 
represents the latest speculations on the subject and a good 
many real factsand relations which are not to be found else- 
where; while the notes represent my present convictions and 
practice in teaching and will be the real text-book, and I hope 
others may find it useful also.” 


W. S. B. M. 
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A NEW THEORY OF PIANO PLAYING. 


BASED UPON PRINCIPLES OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, ACOUSTICS 
AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


T is the purpose of this article to show how the teaching of piano 
| playing can be reduced toa scientific basis. Besides a knowl- 
edge of music in all its departments, this will entail the study 
of many branches which, although really of vital importance, may 
seem at first glance to have no connection with oursubject. We 
first take up the study of anatomy, that the teacher may learn to 
develop a good ‘ piano hand” by remedying structural or other de- 
fects. After anatomy naturally follows its corelative, physiology. 
By its means we learn the fundamental causes which operate in 
velocity playing. We learn to avoid and successfully treat weeping 
sinews and musicians cramp. By the understanding and the ap- 
plication of the laws governing muscle innervation, we learn to con- 
trol and husband the potent force termed nervous energy. Misdir- 
ected nerve energy causes physical disease, and disorders nature’s 
internal arrangements: sickness is the result. Misdirected nerve 
energy makes sickly piano players, and unhealthy music is the 
result. 

Psychology, the science of the mind, treats of habit formation, 
the analysis of the emotions, of the natural laws of expressiun of 
the body, upon which all movements in piano playing should be 
based—and shows clearly that a harmony should exist between an 
effect and the manner of its production. Better modes of develop- 
ing the power of memorizing and of preserving untouched the 
pupil’s individuality and of better understanding his nature, tem- 
perment and capabilities are the result of psychological study, 
which is the finest possible cure for mental myopy. 

That we should study acoustics ‘‘ goes without saying,” as we 
cannot know too much of the nature of the material with which we 
have to deal—sound. Pedal management, tonal coloring and the 
science of harmony are all better understood through a knowledge 
of the properties of acoustics. 

To take up the advantages derived from a knowledge of these 
studies in careful detail would require more space than the columns 
of this article allow me, but I wish to mention some of the more 
important aids to artistic work which may be thus gained. A 
knowledge of the anatomy of the hand, wrist, fore and upper arm 
give the student, by intelligent direction of nerve energy, greater 
facility in individual muscular control. In consequence of the con- 
trol thus gained, a greater number of articulations are brought into 
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action, and the whole arm becomes more expressive. A crisply- 
leggiero effect can be produced by energizing the muscles of the 
upper arm and those of the fingers, while relaxing the pronators, 
supinators and wrist muscles, all of the forearm. This is a very 
important point, and issimply the application of the mechanical 
principle of the resistance being equal to the force of the blow. the 
resistance in this case being placed in the upper arm by muscular 
energization, while the wrist is left free and plastic to direct the 
hand. 

The ulnar—or outer—side of the hand is naturally weaker than 
the radial side, yet it is just as essential a factorin playing. The 
melody and fundamental bass notes are most frequently played 
with the weaker fingers; hence the necessity of building up the 
ulnar region of the hand. A development of the pronator muscles 
in the forearm renders possible a good position of the hand for play- 
ing octaves, arpeggios, scales, chords and trills with the fourth and 
fifth fingers. Rolling octave playing is dependent upon a separate 
control of the supinator and pronator muscles from those of the 
fingers. 

The anatomy of the hand plainly indicates why it is advisable 
to depress the second finger knuckles when staccato-leggiero effects 
in velocity are desired. The second (index) finger is located on 
a corner of the hand, where it has more freedom of movement than 
the third or fourth fingers. Speed requires the shortening of the 
potent period of the muscle, and this can be accomplished only by 
taking up the slack of the tendons. The principal muscle concerned 
in producing a crispy staccato effect with finger action is the exten- 
sor, as upon this muscle depends the brevity of tone. By elevating 
the wrist, curving the second finger, and depressing it at the 
knuckle joint, the finger is in the best possible position for produc- 
ing the effect. The depression of the knuckle joint has reference 
to the second finger only. 

At birth the bones of the hand are cartilage. Ossiflcation be- 
gins about the sixth week in some bones, and as late as the twelfth 
year in others. The bones of the phalanges and heads of the metac- 
arpal bones unite with their shafts at the age of eighteen or twenty 
years. The ligaments, which act as cartilaginous hinges, sometimes 
join the bones loosely, in which case ‘‘ double joints ” (so called) re- 
sult, and the fingers are awkwardly contorted when they strike the 
keys, or sometimes the ligaments join the bones too tightly. In 
either case, a knowledge of the anatomy of the hand enables the 
teacher to apply efficacious remedies without useless experiments. 


* 
* * 


The physiology of velocity playing is a subject of great interest 
to the practical piano teacher. In 1850 Von Helmholtz demon- 
strated that the motor nerve transmits the messages of the will at 
a rate varying from sixty tu ninety feet er second, and that after 
the nerves have transmitted the message there is still a short in- 
terval of time during which the stimulated muscle has not yet 
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begun to contract. This time is called the latent period, and its 
length is dependent upon the irritability of the muscle and the in- 
tensity of the nervous disturbance. The stronger the effort of the 
will, the shorter the latent period. Speed demands rapid muscular 
contraction and relaxation. The difference in the contractility of 
the muscles is conditioned by their greater or less irratibility. 

Irratibility is that inherent property of the muscle which 
causes it to contract when stimulated by the will, or by other forces. 
This irratibility differs under the different physicai conditions; 
when the player is fatigued greater stimulus is necessary to cause 
the muscle to respond than when in a normal condition, and during 
this response the contraction occurs more slowly. 

Equally striking variations of irritability of muscle are notice- 
able in different individuals. In some persons rapidity of movement 
is natural, the muscular tissue is very irritable and exercises of 
speed do not demand great effort. In others the muscles, although 
energetic, obey the orders of the will with considerable slowness. 
A great expenditure of nervous energy is necessary to obtain a rapid 
movement. Illustrations of these differences may be noticed in the 
gymnasium, in fencing, boxing, rowing, walking, and in piano play- 
ing. Pfluger is authority for the statement that when a nerve is 
stimulated by action of the will or otherwise, the stimulus received 
by the nerve increases in intensity as it reaches the muscle. He 
termed this phenomena a ‘“‘ nervous avalanche,” the nerve being a 
re-enforcing as well as a conducting organ. According to Professor 


Helmholtz, increased nervous stimulus is not translated by a more 
vigorous contraction but by a more speedy one, by reducing the 
latent period. 


* 
* * 

All movements of the body are either natural, habitual or her- 
editary. In certain states of consciousness we bring into play cer- 
tain muscles just as naturally as water seeks its lowest level; some 
of these movements are natural, others, such as the hereditary and 
some of the habitual movements, are mannerisms. It is for this 
reason that a pupil is sometimes taught to play a passage with 
widely differing movements of the hand and arm by different 
teachers. Thus it not frequently happens that an instructor scatters 
broadcast over the land, through his pupils, peculiar mannerisms 
which he inherited from his ancestors. It may readily be seen that 
this is radically wrong, and that such would not be the case were 
all teaching based on philosophic principles. 

In playing the piano habits will necessarily be formed, and I 
claim (aclaim which is supported by science and experience), that 
movements based on the natural laws of expression of the body are 
more easily acquired, and, when acquired, enable us to express 
musical thoughts more clearly and more forcibly than habits formed 
at haphazard. 

Technic, as applied to piano playing, is the power to express 
musical thoughts. This involves not only the ability to play the 
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proper notes with correct figures, but requires such control of the 
muscles and nerves that all gradations of tonal coloring may be ex- 
pressed. Piano playing has been compared to an electric current— 
the musical thought emanates from the brain, passes through the 
nerves which move the muscles to be used, the finger strikes the 
key, the hammer strikes a wire, which in its turn produces a tone, 
the ear conveys the tone back to the brain, thus completing the 
circuit. Weak or sluggish muscles, therefore, not readily yielding 
themselves to the nervous stimulus flowing from the brain will 
break the circuit, and the musical phrase will fall short of the ideal 
conception. 

The best technic is that which accomplishes the maximum of 
effect with the minimum expenditure of force. There isno faultin 
piano playing more common than the useless and prodigal expendi- 
ture of energy. The same waste can also be seen continually in the 
ordinary actions of life, many in the picking up of a pin wasting an 
amount of nervo-muscular energy quite sutticient, when properly 
controlled and applied, to move a piece of furniture across the room. 
Why put force into the entire arm when a movement from the 
elbow will answer? Why use the forearm when the limited action 
of the fingers will suffice ? This waste of energy has led me in my 
teaching ef technical work to formulate a method of tone produc- 
tion based upon the natural laws of expression of the body. These 
laws have been formulated by psychologists, and while they may 
not at first seem to apply directly to piano playing, they will never- 
theless assist in making clear my formula, and I consider them nec- 
essary to more thoroughly explain the principles upon which the 
method is based. All movements have their origin in a common 
center, which is an accumulation of gray matter and nerves that 
for want ot a better name is called brain. Every action of the 
nervous system culminates in muscular motion. 

Psychologists in observing the expressions of the emotions in a 
man have found that they spring from a superior force withia, 
which we will call the psychic principal of being. This psychic 
element as manifested in man is of triune nature—the vital, funda- 
mental principle of his being, the keenly perceptive mental, and 
the impelling, forceful, emotional. 

The psychic principle employs the brain to telegraph its com- 
mands, and the nervo-muscular system carries the message to the 
indicated locality. The vital element of the psychic being is sen- 
sitive and instinctive. It manifests itself in the phenomena of 
life. He tastes, smells, hears and sees. The mental element of the 
psychic being isintellectual and reflective. It manifests itself in 
the phenomena of mind. He thinks, rerceives, remembers, imag- 
ines and reasons. The emotional element is passional, ethical and 
spiritual. He is happy, sad, loves, hates and pities. 


* 
* * 


Piano playing is, to a certain extent, unnatural; that is, we ex- 
press our emotions through the instrument other than through the 


body. Piano technic should accurately express, subject to the limi- 
6 
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tations of the instrument, all shades of emotional feeling. ‘To 
gain this end I endeavor to trace a clear analogy between the prin- 
ciples of gesture and those of piano playing. The latter, indeed, 
is simply a succession of gestures, and an interesting correspon- 
dence can be noted between the movements of voice and gesture 
and those of piano playing. The arm is a combination of levers 
with six centers of motion—shoulder, elbow, wrist, knuckles and 
phalanges. The center of motion for the entire arm is the shoulder 
joint, a ball and socket articulation, permitting broad and flowing 
movements. It is a symbol of strength. Arcs in gesture traced 
from this center have the greatest sweep, hence are used to depict 
the grandest and deepest moods of the soul. The structure of the 
elbow joint renders the movement of the forearm less free than 
those of the entire arm; the arcs through which it swings are 
smaller and its expressive power more limited. The habitual car- 
riage of the elbow translates the ruling state of the psychic being; 
turned out, it indicates boldness, audacity, self-conceit; turned in, 
timidity, indecision and weakness; and when normal, hanging easily 
at the side; it infallibly signifies ease, self-possession, calm repose 
and kindred states of mind. 

A late writer upon expression says: ‘‘ The wrist is the center 
of motion of the hand; itisits guiding and directing agent. It ac- 
cumulates the motion of the two upper centers and reproduces both 
the freedom of the shoulder and the firmness of the elbow.” In 
connection with the rotary muscles, it is capable of presenting the 
hand in all possible forms. Its pliability, its suppleness, its di- 
rective power, its wonderful strength and its relative position to the 
elbow and shoulder have led profound writers on the subject to tne 
statement that the wrist, by its activity, translates that state of 
the ego in which the mental nature is in the ascendancy, as the 
elbow expresses the predominancy of the emotional, and the strong 
shoulder the leading of the vital principles. 

The hand is sometimes called the second face, so expressive is it 
and so wonderful in its construction. The science of palmistry is 
a direct result of this expressiveness. It discusses the three states 
of being and is the intermediate agent in bodily movement, lending 
itself to that state of being which is in action. The ball of each 
finger is made sensitive to the highest degree by the knots of nerve 
matter underneath the skin. In the art of piano playing 
these little nerve knots put the psychic at the finger tips whenever 
delicate effects are to be produced. To quote again: ‘‘ There is a 
systematic agreement of parts from the shoulder to the tips of the 
fingers. Intensity in the shoulders, firmness in the elbows, strength 
in the wrist, finesse in the fingers. So the hand, with reason to 
guide it, makes all mechanics possible.” 


* 
* * 


The skillful orator, beginning his discourse with simple state- 
ment of facts, or unimpassioned narrative uses slight movements 
of the hand and narrow inflections of the voice to quietly emphasize 
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the purely mental expression of his thought. As he goes deeper 
into his theme—‘‘ warms up to his subject,” as we say—the vocal 
movement becomes more extended and the forearm is called into 
play, the emotional disturbance of the mind causing a wider sweep 
of the agents of expression through space. As the climax is ap- 
proached, with its bursts of eloquence and expenditure of vital 
force, the whole arm is brought into action, swinging freely through 
wide ares from its center at the shoulder and accompanying the 
impassioned voice in its wide upward and downward sweeps. 

In piano playing the purely mental intellectual phrase finds its 
expression in the circumscribed movements of the fingers and hand, 
using the knuckles or wrist as the center of motion. Passages 
from Bach’s Fugues and Inventions admirably illustrate this 
statement. An emotional phrase demands more freedom of move- 
ment, which the firmness of the elbow—the emotional center—and 
length of the forearm readily supply. ‘‘Chopin’s Nocturne,” opus 
37, No. 2, abounds in sentimental passages requiring this touch. 

Climaxes and passionate outbursts of musical feeling demand 
the added strength and wider swing through space of the entire arm 
from the vital center of the shoulder. In Chopin’s polonaises and 
Liszt’s rhapsodies this vigorous expression of physical exuberance 
predominates. It is not always necessary that such broad ges- 
tures from the shoulders as are used in oratory should be used in 
piano playing, as the energy can be brought from the shoulder, the 
vital center, from the mental or emotional centers or from various 
combinations of the vital, mental or emotional without ‘ tearing 
passion to tatters.” The knowledge of the psychological divisionsof 
the arm gives clear and exact reason for the use of the upper, fore- 
arm, wrist and fingers in piano playing, a subject which has hereto- 
fore been misty, and formulates thoroughly the principles of all 
varieties of touch. 


* 
* * 


From a technical standpoint I classify all music under five 
general heads—octaves, chords, arpeggios, scales and embellish- 
ments—and these are again subdivided. Octavesare of five varieties. 
namely, legato, staccato. broken, interlocking and deceptive. 

Chords are either broken or solid. In order to play an arpeggio 
properly it must be taught in ten or twelve different ways, and the 
pupil will then understand how to correctly practice all arpeggios. 
I usually teach the principles of arpeggios before attempting scales, 
as the movement of the arm, wrist and fingers are very much the 
same in both, and are more easily comprehended in the former than 
in the iatter. Under the head of embellishments I include all 
varieties of trills, mordents and appoggiaturas. 

I consider the wrist the distributing center for the energy of 
the upper and forearm. It is impossible for the nervous stimulus 
from the brain to be properly conducted to the finger tips when the 
many tendons that pass through the wrist are tense. Almost every 
pupil beginning the study of the piano has some unconscious m:n- 
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nerism or trick peculiar to himself of using the agents of expres- 
sion. Before eradicating these bad habits and building up those 
which are correct, a certain condition of passivity or relaxation 
must ve achieved, just as the potters’clay must be rendered soft 
and plastic before it can be modeled into the desired forms. I find 
for this purpose the Delsartean exercises known as relaxing or de- 
vitalizing of inestimable value to the beginner and advanced 
student alike. 

Another advantage of these exercises is the acquirement of the 
ability to render passive all interfering muscles, and to thus direct 
the nervous energy without hindrance into the channels through 
which the desired effects are to be produced, as we all know that 
tense muscles, not directly employed, block the freedom of expres- 
sion. 


* 
> * 


Before proceeding further let me call attention to the simil- 
arity between the principles of breathing and those of muscular 
action. Man is constituted with two sets of muscles, the voluntary 
and the involuntary. Involuntary muscles act without assistance 
from the will. They cause the heart to pulsate and the lungs to 
rhythmically expand and contract even during sleep. The law of 
rhythm governs the universe, and any violation of it works injury 
to the transgressor. We feel its fascination in the ebb and flow of 
the sea waves, in the waving of the flag, in dancing, in the numbers 
of poetry; the urchin illustrates his feelings for rhythm when he 
draws a Stick across the palings of a fence, and the violations of the 
law irritates usin walking railroad ties where the steps are of un- 
equal length. 

We can utter so many words with one breath, and when that is 
exhausted we must draw upon the reservoir—the air—for another 
supply. We can play a rapid succession of notes with a given sup- 
ply of nerve energy, and when that is exhausted we must draw 
upon the reservoir—the brain—for another supply. 

This necessity of our physical nature is the rhythm, and if the 
regular recurring inclination to build up the waste is unheeded, 
health and strength will be impaired. Donot wait until a sensa- 
tion of weariness is felt before renewing the energy, as we should 
no more play with exhausted strength than play with exhausted 
breath. ; 

Having gained perfect control of the medium of expression, the 
philosophic principles described in the early part of this essay may 
be applied to interpretation, which is the ultimate end and aim of 
all technical study. 

In this regard, I will say in closing, that, while ‘ conscious 
technic kills expression,” the very core of the true system of techni- 
cal expression is embodied in Hamlet’s advice to the players: “ Suit 
the action to the word,’ which, freely adapted, may be made to 

ead, ‘Suit the technical interpretation to the musical thought.” 


(Copyright. ) Hue A. KELSO, JR. 
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NEW YORK NOTES. 


John Philip Sousa and his famous band completed their summer 
concert season with a week at Hammerstein’s Olymphic Roof Gar- 
den, New York, September 7-12 inclusive. At the close of this en- 
gagement Mr. Sousa sailed at once for Europe, en the S. S. Furst 
Bismark. This is the first vacation he as taken in three years, and 
he goes abroad intending to secure thorough rest and enjoyment. 
He will return to America late in December, and begin his next 
concert tour January first. During the coming winter four concerts 
will be given in Chicago, the date for which are not yet announced. 
Among the changes of the personel of the company this year is the 
engagement of Mrs. Northrup, soprano, vice Miss Myrtie French, 
resigned. 

And speaking of Sousa, his ‘‘ El] Capitan” continues to enjoy 
almost unparalled success, despite criticism, and is now touring the 
provinces, doing business of from $700 to $800 nightly in the smaller 
New York towns such as Platsburg and Newburg. Mr. Hopper says 
he will need no other new opera for at least two years. Mr.Sousa, 
it is understood, has one in preparation against the time of need. 


* * 
* 


New York has been enjoying (?) a number of new things musi- 
cal, most of them of a decidedly degenerate though often popular 
type. The ‘‘ Geisha,” a medley of Japanese Gilbert and Sullivan- 
esque nothings, is one of the latest of these. 

Francis Wilson has come forward with the usual new opera, 
and after various legal difficulties has produced ‘‘ Half a King,” and 
secured the full commendation of the New York press, The diffi- 
culties arose from aclaim made by the managers of the Tivoli thea- 
ter in San Francisco that the new opera is new but in name, being 
in fact an adaptation from the French, that was produced at the 
Tivoli years ago. Mr. Wilson admits the French origin, but de- 
nies the Tivoli’s claims, asserting that the book has been entirely 
rewritten and much of the music written new for his production. 

* * 


This Tivoli theater in San Francisco, of which little is heard in 
the east, is an interesting enterprise in the musical line. The man- 
agement of the theater has for nearly a score of years been present- 
ing repertory and other comic English opera at a popular price, en- 
gaging artists with voices fully capable of rendering well the parts 
assigned them. No attempt, I am told, is made to stage pieces ela- 
borately, as is done by the Boston and Philadelphia companies, but 
the entire monetary strength is put into securing good voices, with 
the result that a very pleasant musical entertainment is offered 
the patrons of the house. 

* * 
* 

I had the pleasure of hearing in Philadelphia recently ‘“ Fra 

Diavolo,” rendered by the Grand Opera house company,composed of 
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members of the Castle Square company. Mr. Persse as Fra Diavolo, 
Miss Mason as Zerlina, Mr. Wolf and Mr. Ranney, and the other 
meinbers of the popular Boston company gave a very delightful per- 
formance. The management of the two theaters divides, with the 
beginning of the coming season, and Mr. Wolff assumes control of 
the Philadelphia company with Mr. Arthur Clark as manager of the 
house. Mr. Savage, owner of the Castle Square, assumes the man- 
agement of his own house, vice Mr. Clark. His plans for the sea- 
son are yet to be announced. 

This division of the company is likely to be in a way a deplor- 
able thing, as it will deprive each city of the opportunity of having 
some of the original company. And it must be conceded that the 
members of the company as it played at the Boston house last 
winter are head and shoulders above those added later, with the 
single exception of Miss Linck, who is fully up to thestandard. The 
-company which has the misfortune to lose Mr. Murray, Mr. Persse, 
and Miss Lane, will have to hunt far and long to find English speak- 
ing baritone, tenor and soprano equal to these three at the same 
time in voice, versatility and dramatic power, and who can be en- 
gaged at the moderate salary—I understand it is something like 
$100 to $125 weekly—at which these three artists have been singing. 
Mr. Wolff, too, will be a decided loss to Boston, and he will be more 
especially missed as there had scarcely been a performance in which 
he was absent from the stage, until the division of the company. 
As leading comedian Mr. Wolff has been the especial favorite of the 
children. But his work as Mephistopheles in ‘‘ Faust,” and as 
Gaspard in “Chimes of Normandy” and in many other things 
marked himasadramatic basso of such ability that Boston wil! sin- 
cerely mourn his departure. 


%* * 
* 


Speaking of the ‘‘Chimes of Normandy,” can any one in Chi- 
cago tell me why Mr. David Henderson in his opera venture at the 
Schiller advertises this well known translation under the title of 
“The Cloches of Corneville ?” or was it ‘‘ The Bells of Corneville ?” 
of course the original name of the piece is ‘‘ Les Cloches de Corne- 
ville.” But the opera has become almost a classic in its way as the 
‘*Chimes of Normandy,” and it hardly seems fair for Mr. Hender- 
son to disguise the work under a new name. 

* ” * 

The “ Bostonians” are to open their season at the Murray Hill, 
shortly, with a revised edition of theirlast years failure, ‘* A War 
Time Wedding.” The new title is ‘‘ Mexico in 1848.” May it prove 
better than its predecessor, and bring them all success! 

J. L. M. 


A MUSICAL FESTIVAL IN PHILADELPHIA. 
The Quaker City is as a general thing decidedly behind the 


otherilarge cities of the east in the matter of musical festivals or 
other opportunities for hearing good music. Of late it has showna 
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strong tendency in the right direction, however, in the establish- 
ment, last winter, of grand opera—in a foreign tougue!—three nights 
a week; and still more recently in the patronage of the Castle 
Square Company’s Grand Opera house venture. By far the most 
popular and most extensive musical festival Philadelphia has ever 
known has just closed, with the close of the out-door musical sea- 
son, and has added one more to the indications of musical awaken- 
ing there. 

Just outside of Philadelphia, far enough away from the center 
of the city to enable the street car line to charge three fares each 
way, is Willow Grove, a very delightful summer playground among 
the beautiful Chelten Hills. Popularized by the tractioncompany, 
it has become as famous a resort as Lincoln Park ever was, with the 
same conglomeration of merry-go-rounds, shoot-the-chutes, scenic 
railways and crowds. Here during sixteen weeks of the past sum- 
mer, closing September twentieth, Innes’ band has been a standard 
attraction, giving concerts afternoon and evening. For the eight 
days, August thirteenth to twentieth, a special festival was devised, 
at which Mr. Innes and his ‘‘ famous fifty ” were assisted by a large 
chorus of Philadelphia singers. During the progress of the festival 
many of the best oratorios were given, notably the ‘‘ Messiah ” and 
‘“*Stabat Mater; and were enjoyed by immense audiences. Mr. 
Alexander, of Innes’, tells me that 350,000 people were in the audi- 
ences in the eight days, arranging from 25,000 to 55,000 a day. On 
Military day the number reached 70,000. 

There were during this festival the usual special attractions of 
such musical events. Childrens’ day, on which a chorus of 1,000 
children sang; Military day, on which all the military organizations 
of the city were present, and the band was assisted by a large num- 
ber of military bands, and, in the anvil chorus, by the usual battery 
of cannons and anvils. On Childrens’ day the children of the chorus 
were each given asilver medal entitling bearer to admission free to 
any concert of Innes’ band, wherever given. 

These concerts were in every case given out doors, the band and 
choruses being sheltered by an unusually large, but typical ‘‘ shell ” 
sounding board, under the same roof with the dressing and “green” 
rooms. The audience was seated on settees arranged on a natural 
slope of smooth ground, having on one side a large pond and electric 
fountain and on the other an extensive park meadow. At the rear 
was the Casino. The whole made a very pretty effect by day as 
well as by night, and the concerts were thoroughly enjoyable. 
That they were duly appreciated was testified by the immense 
audiences. The performances, and the whole of the grounds, were 
free of admission, the only charge being the car fare to and from 
the city. J. L. M. 


AVAILABLE CHURCH MUSIC. 

In addition to the list of American compositions in last month's 
issue, the following list from the publications of Novello, Ewer & 
Co., will be found extremely available by quartettes and by chorus 
choirs where there are good solo voices. First 1 should mention 
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four very melodious hymn anthems, of which perhaps the most ap- 
pealing and also the most difficult is ‘‘Oh, For a Closer Walk With 
God!” But all the four are very pleasing indeed. 


Oh! For a Closer Walk With God, - - Myles B. Foster. 
Sweet Is Thy Mercy, - - - - J. Barnby. 
Far from My Heavenly Home, -— - - Charles Vincent. 
The Radiant Morn Hath Passed Away, Rev. H. H. Sherwood 


I have hunted over quite a lot to find a piece by Tours which 
has an extremely strong first page but I have not been able to put 
my hand on it. I have here, however, two by that extremely com- 
petent musician and they will both be found strong and manly 
music, which it is a satisfaction to sing; and in connection with 
them an arrangement from Spohr whicht{is very melodious and 
pleasing indeed, but has one extremely troublesome peculiarity. 
The principal theme is in G major; this is followed by a soprano 
solo in E flat which is very natural, and proper, but this solo, unfor- 
tunately, after meandering around quite a bit with some charming 
obligato accompaniment work, modulates into the key of G flat and 
there ends, directly after which the chorus has to take up the prin- 
cipal subject againin G major. This,is one of those heart-breaking 
arrangements which only a very expert choir will be able to succeed 
in doing without fiattening, the impression of the soprano cadence 
in G flat being so strong that the modulating interlude following 
fails to produce any effect. Nevertheless the anthem is a very 
beautiful one. 


How Lovely Are Thy Dwellings Fair. - - - - Spohr. 
God Hath Appointed a Day, - - - - Berthold Tours. 
Blessed Are They That Dwell In Thy House, = es 
The pieces on the following list are also available and rather 
strong compositions: 
A-Day in Thy Courts, - G. A. Macfarren. 
The Lord is Exalted, - John E. West. 
IT Am Alpha and Omega, - - - - J. Stainer. 
Let Not Your Heart Be Troubled, - - - H.G. Trembath, 
Ave Verum—Jesu, Word of God Incarnate, - - Mozart. 
In Manus Tuas—Like as the Heart, - - Vincent Novello. 
I have also from the publications of the Clayton F. Summy Co. 
several hymn anthems and part songs of a very pleasing kind, and 
rather less difficult than those mentioned before. First in the list 


are several by Mr. G. A. Havens and a very pleasing one by Mr. 
Philo A. Otis. 


Must Jesus Bear the Cross Alone, - - OC. A. Havens. 
Savior Breathe an Evening Blessing, - - 
My Heavenly Home, - - - - te 
Christ isKnocking at My Sad Heart, - - Philo A. Otis. 
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Also the following, of which the Jubilate by West is the most 
difficult: 


Jubilate in F, - - - - - - - - J. A. West. 
Golden Harps are Sounding - - - - H. W. Harris. 
God Hath Sent His Angels, - - - . ~ - 
Love Divine, all Love Excelling, - - - - J.A. West. 

M. 


A NOTABLE VIOLIN RECITAL. 

Among the incidents of the summer class was a violin recital by 
Mr. Earl R. Drake. As this gentleman is going upon the road with 
his novel entertainment, a few words concerning him may be in 
place. The most notable peculiarity of his recital was its unusual 
prodigality of numbers of first class proportions. 

Beginning with the famous Kreutzer Sonata by Beethoven, it 
proceeded through a succession of numbers, any one of which would 
abundantly test the technic and endurance, no less than the ar- 
tistic intelligence, of almost any first class violinist. There for in- 
stance, was the Wieniawski second Concerto, and the Bach Cha- 
conne, along with the Paganini Perpetual Motion,each played with 
essential mastery and sympathetic feeling. Not the least interest- 
ing of all was Mr. Drake’s own Polish Dance, which ended the pro- 
gram. 

The whole was made unusually telling and attractive by the 
beautiful tone of the Stradivarius violin upon which it was played. 
It was the universal verdict of the audience that few artistic privi- 
leges are more to be prized than a violin recital like this, in which 
sO many masters works are brought together—illustrating in the 
fullest possible manner the scope of§this king of instruments, and 
filling the ear with deeply impassioned melody by so many of the 
most gifted masters. 

Mr. Drake deserves the fullest possible success in his work 
M. 











TEN EVENINGS WITH THE GREATEST 
COMPOSERS. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 
(FIRST INSTALLMENT.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


In the course herewith begun, it is intended to provide for 
Classes, Clubs, and Societies, a program of selections from the 
greatest masters in music, calculated to bring the students by the 
shortest road to an appreciation of the best elements in the works 
of all these masters. 

In general each of the leading masters is taken by himself, and 
enough of his works played or sung to introduce the student to the 
main elements of his style and his musical personality. Later, 
several composers are taken in the same evening, for the purpose of 
enabling the student to compare the distinctive features of one 
with the other. Inthis way the ten evenings will take in Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, and Liszt. As these are the greatest masters of instru- 
mental music, a knowledge of them will open the way to every- 
thing in modern music. 


MOVING FORCES IN MUSIC. 

In the art of music there are three elements which react upon 
each other ina remarkable manner, giving rise to strange diversities 
in the form and meaning of art-works, in fact to most Chameleon- 
like, puzzling and at first view inexplainable, individualities. These 
three elements are (1) the music for its own sake, as a succession of 
well sounding symmetries, in which tones and motives follow their 
own laws of crystallization, very similarly to what takes place in 
chemical crystallization. (2), the descriptive element, as when 
a piece of music undertakes to interpret a poem, or intensify its 
emotional force by joining it to music of the same emotional type. 
(3) the expression of the individual moods and feelings of the com- 
poser. Speaking in a general way, these three motives have been 
operative in developing the art of music all through its history. 

As long ago as three or four centuries before the Christian era, 
Plato thought that it was very difficult to make out the meaning of 
music which had not words to explain it. And this idea of Plato 
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prevails with many even down to our own day, although within the 
last two centuries the art of expressing things by means of tonal 
forms has reached a stage almost entitling music to be called a 
‘language of the emotions.” It is to be said, however, that it 
rarely happens for a composer to deliberately set himself to write a 
piece of music representing some particular mood. When self-rep- 
resentation takes place in the piece composed, it is almost invari- 
ably an accidental result, due to an inner sense of the composer, 
which modified the course of his musical ideas without his actually 
intending it. In other words, impelled to write, he followed as he 
thought the natural course of the idea he had in mind at starting: 
but, owing toan a*tive emotional state, the natural development 
of the idea was modified as he wrote; changes and modifications 
which at other times might have struck him as excessive, seemed 
to him, in the condition he momentarily was, to be natural and 
necessary. In this way many extreme changes of a musical idea 
have been introduced. When these changes happened to agree 
with the laws according to which music affects and modifies con- 
sciousness, the progressions have remained a part of the common 
stock of the composer, and in time there has come into general use 
a sort of language, or symbolism, of general concepts in music. 
Such terms as *‘ pastoral,” ‘‘ hunting,” ‘‘ evening,” ‘‘ morning,” and 
the like, suggest to all well informed musicians certain types of 
tempo, tonality and progression. 

Since the purely musical development of a musical idea is the 
moving force underlying the greater part of the progress that the 
art of music has made, it is proper that we should first learn to un- 
stand this in a general way; and this is the first object of our les- 
sons. 

k; 

There are in music two general types of progress: Thematic 
and lyric. The latter implies a flowing melody, such as all serious 
popular songs have; and such as we find in the slow movements of 
Mozart and Beethoven. The thematic mode, on the contrary, in- 
stead of progressing by symmetrically completed lyric stanzas, pro- 
gresses by certain short fragments of melody which are repeated 
over and over in many different chords or keys, and when well done 
this finally reaches an effective climax, due to the underlying har- 
monic movement, possibly intensified by the rhythm. If it were 
wished to illustrate these two extreme types of music, perhaps the 
best examples would be either the first part of the Schumann nov- 
ellette in B minor, opus 99, or the first part of the novellette in E 
major, opus 21, No. 7. If the latter be taken it may all be played. 
The middle part is lyric—where the slow melody in A comes in. 

The lyric type of music is intuitively intelligible to all indi- 
viduals of musical temperament. The thematic is sometimes unin- 
telligible or at least uninteresting, until after certain practice in 
hearing and certain knack of being quiet and feeling what the com- 
poser is driving at. Nevertheless the thematic is the root of the 
art of music, for it is not until a theme leaves the merely symmet- 
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rical completion of itself into four line stanzas, and proceeds to its 
own free development through whatever key or chords its own 
spirit and inner determination take it, that an art of music is cre- 
ated. It is not meant by this that lyric music is inferior to the- 
matic; but simply that whereas lyric music is the type of the peo- 
ple’s song, and thus the general form of all popular music, the lyric 
music of the highest types of the art (such as these in the slow 
movements of the Beethoven sonatas and symphonies) becomes ele- 
vated only in consequence of harmonic treatment having init much 
of that whichcomes to expression differently in the commoner sorts 
of thematic development, as illustrated for instance in Bach, Beeth- 
oven and Schumann—the greatest examples of mastery in this form 
of the art. 
II. 


The entire history of musical development may be divided into 
Stages, consisting of certain preparatory periods during. which many 
experiments in treating musical ideas are made; and then a shorter 
period in which whatever has been gained is illustrated in musical 
productions combining what is sometimes called science with emo- 
tional expression—and combining them in such a way that the 
science is concealed from inexpert observers, while expression re- 
mains seemingly the sole object of the composer’s intention. There 
was a long preparatory period of this kind between about 1000 A. D. 
and 1600. At the latter period opera was newly created, and for a 
century dramatic expression was the quest of the composer. This 
covered the first hundred years of Italian opera, during the 
whole of which period the Netherlandish school of contrapuntal 
music kept hard at work along its own lines, in which musical science 
was still the prime object. 

This brings us to the time of Bach, Handel, Rameau, and Sear- 
latti, all of whom were renowned as expert musicians and as tone- 
poets, bringing to expression, in tonal forms clear and enjoyable, 
much of human pathos. The older Scarlatti was the discovery of 
what is called the art of bel canto, which means singing with the 
voice in long drawn legato phrases, like the bowing of the expert 
violinist. It was the violin from which this art was learned. 
Rameau was a far less emotional musician than either of the four 
here mentioned. The younger Scarlatti was an expert harpsichordist 
and one of the first virtuosi. This leaves us Bach and Handel stand- 
ing as the two great pillars of the modern art of music. Bach es- 
pecially has operated as a stimulous to all composers since his time. 
He united in his own work the utmost of an easy, natural musical 
science, having in it the completest advances which had been made 
before his time, along with a vast amount of original musical ex- 
pression. Handel differs from Bach essentially. Handel wrote 
mainly for voice all his life. He therefore wrote mostly in the dia- 
tonic mode. and it is very rare that he enters the chromatic, and 
never the enharmonic. Bach excels in the chromatic and at times 
distinguishes himself inthe enharmonic. By chromatic is meant 
the tones of the chromatic scale and the harmonies which naturally 
arise in it, as distinguished from the much more meagre harmonies 
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arising within the plain diatonic scale. Enharmonic changes repre- 
sent a still higher advance of musical thinking; they are a sort of 
play upon words. We are holding the chord of E flat, for instance. 
The composer says: ‘‘Let us call it the chord of D sharp,” and 
straightway he brings us upon the chord of B major, with which we 
could not have business within the key of E flat. In fact there are 
those who tell us that Bach had the entire modern art of music, to 
such a degree that even the strangest chords of Wagner and Berlioz 
can be paralleled in his works. He is also a composer whose music 
has the property of remaining fresh and attractive to musical minds, 
although it is in our day to some extent an acquired taste, so great 
has been the change of style. 

In Bach the purely lyric very rarely comes toexpression. When- 
ever he desires anything of this kind, it is either in quick dance 
forms, in which a thematic knack presists in spite of the four meas- 
ure symmetries of the form; or else in a sort of dreamy, mystical 
melodizing, which fascinates, yet eludes. 

After Bach there ensued another of these periods of experi- 
menting. Haydn produced the sonata form, and Mozart reverted 
again to a lovely type of lyric melody, in which the spontaneity is 
like the song of birds. Then comes Beethoven. a century later than 
Bach, and he united practically everything that Haydn and Mozart 
had gained, and added thereto very much of hisown. In particular, 
a serious, deep, and vigorous personality. In one respect Beethoven 
reached an eminence which perhaps no one since has obtained. His 
slow movements are singularly deep, reposeful and noble. 

After Beetnoven, or along with him, there was Schubert, the 
most spontaneous melodist and at the same time the most expres- 
sive musician who has ever lived. Then came other masters, espec- 
ially Schumann with his novel thematic work; Mendelssohn with 
his elegant forms and hissweet melody; Chopin with a new style for 
the pianoforte and certain elements of spirit and grace which had 
not before come into music. And these are the great spirits of music. 

The object of the following course of lessons, therefore, is to de- 
vote ten evenings to the works of these composers. confining our se- 
lections to those for pianoforte and for solo voice, since these means 
of illustration almost everywhere exist. The outline of the course 
is this: 

1. Bach, and Handel. 
Il, Haydn, and Mozart. 
III. Beethoven. 
IV. Bach, Mozart, Beethoven. 
V. Mendelssohn, Schubert. 
VI. Schumann. 
VII. Chopin. 
VIII. Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin. 
IX. Liszt. 
X. Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, and Liszt. 


In explanation let it be observed that we have first Bach and 
Handel; then Haydn and Mozart; then Beethoven. Now that we 
have devoted an entire evening to each upon the list, we have the 
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three great masters together, Bach, Mozart and Beethoven. Then 
follow three evenings with the romanticists, Mendelssohn,Schubert, 
Schumann and Chopin. After this, in the same evening, Bach, 
Beethoven, Schumann and Chopin. We now add Liszt, and then 
have again the great masters in succession. In this kind of pro- 
gram there is opportunity to study a large range of the works of 
each one of the masters, while bringing them together affords op- 
portunity for comparing them and better understanding their 
methods and the feeling of their works. 


EVENING ONE: BACH (AND HANDEL.) 

1. Invention in C major. From the two part Inventions. No.1. 
Invention in F major. ‘“ aS Be es No.8. 
Sarabande in D minor. 5th English Suite. 

Lourein G major. Heinze. 3d ’Cello Suite. 


Song, ‘‘ My Heart Ever Faithful.” 


Preamble in E major. 6th Violin Sonata. Heinze. 
Sarabande in FE minor. 5th English Suite. 
Gavotte in Emajor. Tours. 6th Violin Sonata. 


Cradle song, from the Christmas Oratorio. 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor. Clavier. Book I, No.2. 


‘* Hope in the Lord.” Arranged by William Mason from 
the celebrated Largo. Handel. 


Menuet in D major. Ist ’CelloSuite. Heinze. 
Gavotte in B minor. Saint-Saens. 


All the instrumental pieces of this program except the two In- 
ventions and the Tours arrangement of the Gavotte in E, are iu the 
Bach Album, Edition Peters, No, 1820, 50cents. The Inventions 
are in the Peters Edition, 50 cents. The prelude and Fugue in C 
minor may be had separately, as also the two songs. 

The conditions of being pleased with this prograra turn upon 
its being played in a melodious and expressive manner upon a good 
toned piano; and upon the songs being reasonably well done. 

In the next issue of Music will be certain matter appertaining 
to this program. Meanwhile the student will find in my ‘‘ How to 
Understand Music,” Vol. I, many references to nearly all these 
pieces. (See Index.) 

















REVIEWS AND 


NOTICES. 


FROM THE O. DITSON COMPANY. 


VALSE SEMPLICE. By F. Trezevant. 50cts. 

Pleasing and good for fourth grade teaching. It contains many 
double notes, which have to be played with soft melodious tone. 
Quite out of the common place without being forced. 

MEDITATION. Song without words. Chas H. Mayer. 40cts. 

A pleasing piece in nocturne style, but not quite what one 
would expect from the title, for there is no cantabile melody, but 
instead acantabile effect resulting from the co-operation of the two 
hands and the use of the pedal. 

A BicycLeE Ripe. Etude. Richard Hoffman. (Dedicated to Mr. 
Wm. H. Sherwood. ) 

A study in quick motion with crossing for the left hand. 
The reference to the bicycle is a little remote, since the road in 
the study is evidently full of small round stones. A smooth road 
would generate a very different rhythm. Fifth grade. 

VERA WALTz. Valse de Ballet. By John Francis Gilder. 75cts. 

A pleasant waltz by the brother of the editor of the Century 
magazine, who is a good pianist. This is a pleasing quasi 
popular waltz of the French style, likely to prove pleasing in teach- 
ing. Fourth grade. 

MENUET DEs ENFANTS. Children’s Minuet. John Carver Alden. 
40cts. 

A very nice teaching piece, third grade, with imitations be- 
tween right hand and left. Musical and simple. 

DreEAMs. A fantasy. Soprano or tenor. Geo. Lowell Tracy. 

A very musical selection from the operetta ‘‘ A Spring Pas- 
toral.” Well adapted for concert use. 

A HIGHLAND LOVESoNG. Otto Cantor. 60cts. 

A rather brilliant and stirring song for baritone, with words 
rather remote from America in the present day, inasmuch as they 
contain motives from King Charles’ time, and the like. Concert 
use. 

MornNiING LovE Sone. John Franklin Botume. 40cts. 

A pleasing tenor song in easy movement and agreeable for 
the voice. 

AFTERWARDS. Dedicated to Mrs. Wyman. By Mary Knight Wood. 

A good alto song upon a rather serious subject as low songs are 
apt to be. And like most of these selections today showing a ten- 
dency towards modern methods of progression and style, in the use 
of passing and changing notes. 
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THE SHADOW Town. Lullaby. Susan True. 
A lullaby with an easy swing to it, but with a rather long drawn 
out ending. 
WHILE My REDEEMER’S NEAR. Sacred song. C. D. Underhill. 
A very available and useful song for church use. 


(FROM THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY.) 


VALSE ROMANTIQUE. By Carl Mayer. Transcribed for concert use 
by Wilson G. Smith. 75cts. 

An old time favorite, slightly modernized. Sixth grade. Valu- 
able for exhibitions and as study in pleasing playing. 

GAVOTTE ‘‘ FASCINATION.” By T. P. Brooke. Opus 192. 

A piece in popular vein. Fourth grade. 

BEAUTIFUL SPIRIT OF SONG. Songandchorus. Music by James R. 
Murray. 30cts. 

A song and chorus in easy popular style. Good for fireside use 
and other occasions where something eminently comprehensible is 
in desire. Between the seventh and eighth measures is a progres- 
sion not usually allowed. 

Wuy Dogs AZURE DECK THE Sky? Song fortenor. Ferdinand 
Dunkley. : 

These rather personal conundrums of Thomas Moore have been 
set to music by the composer in a pleasing manner. It is a little 
curious that the song is dedicated to his father. Where was the 
lady ? 

Onty A RosE. Tenor or soprano. C. Whitney Coombs. 60cts. 

A very effective song for public use. At first in minor mode, 
the change to major is very effective. 

AMARYLLIs. Mezzo soprano or baritone. C. Whitney Coombs. 60cts. 

An excellent song for low voices. 

The following are for popular consumption: 

GOLD Is THE STANDARD TO WIN. Campaign song. F. S. Pearson. 

Lone, Lone Aco. Variations for mandolin with guitar accompani- 
ment. W. Truman Best. 60cts. 

‘* Wn CAPITAN ” MARCH. Two mandolins and guitar. Sousa. 

‘* Bn CAPITAN” MARCH. Mandolin and piano. 60cts. Sousa. 

‘“ UNIFORM RANK” MArcH. A. J. Hicks. 

One of those ‘‘ Punch Conductor, punch with care, ” which has 
the virtue of making almost anything else sound fresh and musi- 
cal. Third grade. ‘‘ Rank” is right. 

(Octave Church Music at 5 cents a copy.) 
I HEARD THE VOICE OF JESUS SAY. H. C. MacDougal. 
ALLELUIA, SONG OF GLADNEsS. Arranged from Guilmant, by C. S. 
Elliot. 
O Jesus, THou ART STANDING. Bradford Campbell. 
PEACE I LEAVE WiTH You. Wm. Pearce, Mus. Doc., Cantab. 
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sxMISS MARIE BENEDICT. _ 
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..otidents and Artists’ Pianoforte Lecture Recitals ..... 


In addition to the artist lecture recital, which has become so essential 
feature of the winter entertainment force, Miss Benedict makes a specialty, at 
schools and colleges, of the students’ program; designed to prove to pupils the 
truth that there are tothem unexplored fields of beauty in much of their own 
easy music, thus leading them to more artistic ideals, and broader and more 
thorough development. Composed for the most part of teaching pieces of 
varying grade (but having genuine concert works as opening, central and clos- 
ing numbers) it affords a practical object lesson in the benefit and pleasure to be 
derived from more thorough, persistent study of any one composition than the 
average pupil is willing to give: and so, stimulating his interest and ambition, 
strikes at the heart of a difficulty felt by every earnest teacher. As in the pro- 
gram of standard concert numbers mentioned above, each composition is pre- 
faced by a few words concerning its historic or imaginative interest, the exter- 
nal causes, or personal experience of the composer which give it birth; and, in 
the students’ pieces, with brief reference to the construction, and to the kinds 
of touch necessary for the best interpretation. 

The artist lecture recital numbers are carefully selected from the most 
noble, sparkling and beautiful concert works. ‘The aim is always to emphasize 
the truth that, in all genuine music, there is, beneath its outward, technical 
form, a living glowing spirit; the ideal of the composer speaking directly to the 
listener; and thus to place the art in closer contact with students, and with the 
uninitiated as well. 

Special rates are offered for both evenings, but either program is given 
singly, when desired. ADDRESS: BRIDGPORT, CONN. 
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MUSIC. 





THE CLAYTON F. SUMMY G0., 





SOLE REPRESENTATIVES IN CHICAGO FOR THE CHICKERING PIANO. 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF MUSIC, 


GENERAL DEALERSin SHEET MUSICand MUSIC BOOKS of the BETTERCLASS 


220 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


Choice Lines of Musical Literature, 


Music, Rolls, Satchels. etc. 


VOCAL. 


Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor. 
Come Down to the River Tonight Love. 


BP ARLWR casein pennemeseasnesiiies. | eainiewe 50c 
Tf LOVE BO WD 6 o.5 osc iccccccce cc cccc even OOC 
The Sunbeam’s Kiss. 2 keys... .........--- 25¢ 


Three dainty and attractive songs for re- 
ital or teaching purposes. 
Julia D. Owen. 
Dear Lord, I Come toThee...... ..........+ 2573 
Sacred song, quiet in style, for mezzo voice. 
Gerard Tonning. 


The Castle by the 80R........c0sccecccccecees 85c 
Duet for soprano or alto and Bar. 


J. A. West. 
That Sweet Story of Old. 2keys........ .25c 
Sacred song of more than ordinary beauty. 
F. W. Wodell. 
PEIG RA IOREY. occ wc wcee 2s cnsecicsce cecics oeeees 65c 


A vigorous bass song of good style and range 


Mrs. Crosby Adams. 


TWO SONG SUSECHOB o.o6.0 os sissies os caicedsesie cc OS 
A set of pieces;for first instruction. 





Richard Ferber. 

Allegretto Scherzando.........0 .........05. 40c 
TOMpo Gt MOCUPKA «60.50.5656 cc cccc coe co cee BOG 
Teaching pieces for third grade. 

Jessie L. Gaynor. 

Dorothy Gavotte ........c.iscscsecesccetss 3.800 

A piquant and graceful composition in 4th 
grade. 
Arne Oldberg. 


Op. 1. Praeludium et Toccata .......... $1,00 
* 2 Fantasia Fugata.... 00... cccscceceee 85c 
** 3. Fantasie E major...............065 $1.50 
#8 A.” TPBUIES GAN OGLO s ocicis) csnPee soveee ceed 40c 
“ 5. No.1. Praeludium D Mojor ........ 40c 

No.2. Praeludium Gb major ...... 60c 
a a. a re me,” 
Song without words................ 25c 
ODS HARB ONEO os a0 os ceesica pa ccensceccccnss -50c 


Especial! attention is called to the works of 
this new composer as they present composi- 
tions of much interest, and strong originality. 
Technically, they are quite difficult, and 
mainly suitable for concert use. 


J. A. West. 
PING PRON co cicSescocieesnchsies cadedvwea oe 40c 


An admirable teaching number for second 
grade. 


Any of the above music sent for examination. 


We give especial attention to selections for teachers, and particular occa- 


sions, and solicit a trial order, feeling assured that we can give you satisfaction. 


SUMMY’S BULLETIN of carefully selected new music mailed 


free to all applicants 














MUSIC. 





MUSIC DEPARTMENT OF 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


“Everything in the Music Line.” 


Cincinnati. 


New York. 


Chicago. 


War VeP Ver Maf Malet adie Mest hs he Val Val al esha ha Ne ee 


VOCAL. 

GOLD IS THE STANDARD TO WIN. Campaign 
song and chorus, Words by M. B. Shellman. 
Music by F. S. Pearson, G. 3. b toE 
MIE /ncitecuncceuenuniataeticcanuoeaeneedaias 40c 

OLD FRIENDS AND Sigg FRIENDS. Song and 
chorus. Words by E. Scranton. 
Geo. F. Root. G. 2. dtoE. Price...... 35c 

BEAUTIFUL SPIRIT OF SONG. Song and chorus. 
Words by Mattie Winfield Torrey. Music 
vy sames R. isan A-fiat. 2. Et = 


Music by | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE LITTLE RING OF GOLD. Quartet for men’s | 


voices. Melody by Reinecke. 
by Walter Guernsey Reynolds. 
DOR Ce oa s. o cieis. cneivcie sasesnaccave 


WorTHY ISTHE LAMB. Anthem. By Arthur | 


Berridge. B-flat. 3. Octavo. Price. 


Ho, EVERYONE THAT THAIRSTETH. Anthem. 
By Arthur Berridge. F. 3. Octavo. Pr. 10c 


SWEET IS THE TASK. Sacred qpestes with 
solos. By S.Schlesinger. E-flat. 3. [Octavo. 
MG Siac ceases shade ri euennseecacesnUn “oeeee 10c 

Piano. 

BRYAN AND FREE SILVER MARCH. By ines 
Ryan. G. 3. With portrait. Price ....50c 

Ext CaPpiran MArcH. J.P. Sousa, Arranged 
for four hands Lo Jacques Ahrem. C. 3. 
With portrait. Price $1.00 

EL CAPITAN MArRoa. J. P. Sousa. ales ig 
for six hands by Jacques Ahrem. Cc. 
PRNOG o asios sslawe deals Sink dine etieiewadeadees Sues $1. ib 

SONATINE IN G. G. Merkel. Op. 125, No, 4 
Edited and revised by Theodore F. Bow- 


mann. G. IGG so cic-teacewe cacdacedce 50c 
SONATINEIN F. G. Merkel. Op. 126, No.1. -_ 
NOG ooo augawsic cone aécuscedadeucwues ic 
SoNATINEING. G. Merkel. Op. 126, No. 2 . 
NES sc evicic ns xe waneuncad epucnecamencnneed Tse 
SONATINEIN ID. Isidor Seiss. Op.8, No.i D. 
Me SERS cnt dorete ue nhodaneladcadcacucacs 75e 
Alban Foerster. Op. 51, No. 


SONATINE IN G. — 
3. G. 4. PEG cos ccnctcene.seeuneers sas 75e 


a a or InG. Gustav Lange. Gp. 114, No. 
G. 4. Price 50. 


sonarus INF. Alban Foerster. Op. 51, No. 
i We ae OR ces cnkcdiouveteséasccccanedad 75e 
SONATINEIN D. Jul. Handrock. D. 4. Pr. 75e 
LIGHTFOOT YORKE. Edward M. Read. C. 
Bee UO ia cis ic are ces nape eateveeeuceceves 40c 
LicHtFoor PoLKA. Edward M. Read. G. 

2%. RM csc cinccnndecusneinee sane sene 40c 


Mandolin, Banjo, Etc. 


Ex CAPITAN Sousa. ——- »piano and Gui- 
tar. 3. Price, 5c 


Mandolin solo. G. 3. 


Two a and 
piano. G. 3. Price %5c 


Banjo duet. E. 3. Pr. 50c 
Banjo solo. E, 3. Pr.40c 


Harmonized | 
A-flat. 4. | 
12c 





Violin and Piano. 


La Livery. C. Chaminade. Arranged for Vio- 
lin and piano by Gustave Saenger. D. 5. 
PNME enc dasnunaedade eaenaaewnae eee $1.00 


Books. 


42 CLAVIERSTUCKE FUR DIE JUGEND. Piano 
ieces for the young, by Robert Schumann. 

p. 68. Revised and fingered for The John 
Church Co.,by Karl Klindworth. Price, 50c 





42 Klavierstucke 
FUR DIE JUGEND, 
By ROBERT SCHUMANN. 
Op. 68. 

Revised and fingered for The John Church Co 
By KARL KLINDWORTH. 
Teachers will appreciate this valuable ad- 

dition of Schumann’s “Opus 68,”” The emin- 

ent musician, Karl Kindworth, has so thor- 
oughly revised and fingered this work that it 
will at once take its place as the standard 
edition for teaching purposes. Itis beautl- 


fully engraved and printed, and is No.4of 
the new “ Edition Church Library.” 


Price, 50 Cents. 


5 MINUTE 
STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANO. 


By WILSON G. SMITH, 





These unique studies by the celebrated 
composer and teacher are designed for Daily 
Practice, with special reference to the devel- 
opment of the third, fourth and fifth fingers. 
In two books. Price of each, $1.00. ‘These 
books are beautiful specimens of the En- 
gravers art. 





Catalogues and Price-List furnished on ap- 
plication. Any of the above, or all music, no 
matter where published, sent by mai. post- 
paid. on receipt of marked price. 
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SCHOOLS. 





BICKNELL YOUNG. 
BARITONE 


ORATORIO. 
SONG RECITALS. 


MRS. YOUNG At the Piano. 





MR. and MRS. YOUNG’S 
NEW STUDIO, 
66-67 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 


KARLETON HACKETT, 
TEACHER OF VOICE, 
Kimball Hall, 243 Wabash Ave. 


GENEVIEVE CLARK WILSON, 
SOPRANO. 








4 


S/T 
F. W. WODELL, 


Soloist, 
Conductor ‘‘Melourgia,” 
Teacher of 


SINGING 
Principles of Italian 
School. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Pierce Bidg. Copley Sq. 
Complete Education for the 
Singer. 
Boston offers good advan- 
tages to Music Students. 
Write for Pamphlet on the 
“The Singer’s Problem.” 




















Hotel Windermere, Chicago. NS Li/ 
EARL R. DRAKE, JTF = 
CONCERT VIOLINIST, ine 

MRS. HESS-BURR’S 


Gottschalk Lyric School, Isabella Bldg. 





WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
TENOR, 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals, 
819 Hyde Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


F. B. WEBSTER, 


Teacher of Voice Production 
and the Art of Singing. 





Suite 79, 243-Wabash Ave. } 


Kimball Hall, CHICAGO. 


FREDERICK W. ROOT, 
243 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Teacher of Singing in its Three Branches. 
Voice Gulture, Bxpression and Music 
Reading, Private and Glass Selections. 
Glasses Formed in October and February. 





SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


2036 Indiana Avenue, CHICAGO. 
JOHANNA HESS-BURR, 
Director Vocal Department. 


LOUISE HESS-FUCHS, 
Director Piano Department 
and Sight Reading. 


Address all Communications to 


C. P. TELLER, 
SECRETARY. 


\ Nes =// 














EDUCATIONAL. 


The Model Music Gourse. 








ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE 


Study of [lusic in Pubic Schools, 


ee 
JOHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 
AND 


A. J. GANTVOORT. 





Based upon the Principles of Vocal Music and in keeping with the needs of 
CHILD TRAINING 
Through the different Periods of Child Life. 


Ccmprising a series of Readers, with a supplementary Manual, for the Primary, 
Intermediate, Grammar and High School Grades. 
Carefully Graded and adapted for the two-fold purpose of fostering a love for 
good music, and the ability to read words and music at sight. 





An Aid to the Regular Teacher, 
A Guide to the Principal. 
An Inspiration to the Child, 





THE. JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 
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Instructive Musical Works. 


BY W. S. B, MATHEWS. 








PRACTICAL. 
The Beginner in Phrasing. Sheet music, pp. $1.00. 


n elementary text-book of selections and directions for transposition, musical 
analysis, etc., designed to awaken musical feeling and intelligence. 


First Lessons in Phrasing. Pp. 45. 1891. 
A collection of easy pieces and instructions for forming a lyric style. 3d grade. 


Studies in aes Interpretation and Memorizing. Pp. 32. $1.50. Pp. 

.o0 net. 
Book1. Selections from Heller, Schumann, etc., for forming fine melody playin 
Book II. Selections from Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Rubinstein and Bach, 
for lyric playing and the accessory qualities of touch. This collection of pieces is 
very valuable, and no student can afford not to play them all. Grades [V and V. 


Twenty Lessons toa Beginner. Pp. 64. $1.50 net, 
A method for teacher and pupil upon the inductive plan, involving many points com- 
monly disregarded. 


The Practical Teacher’s Schumann. Pp. 60. $1.50. . 
A collection of all the most useful pieces from the piano works of Schumann from the 
jh — on inclusive, annotated for study. By W. S. B. Mathews. Beauti- 

ully printed. 


Practical Teacher’s Classical Album. 
A collection of slow movements and lighter pieces from the sonatas of Beethoven, 
together with some from Schubert and Chopin. Available in the 4th grade. 
po selection. Available for amateurs and students. (Ready January Ist or soon 
after. 


Standard Grades. 1891. Each book 30 pages. $1.00. 
A collection of available studies for ge in ten grades. selected from all standard 
sources, with reference to the agreeable progress of the pupil. 


Mathews’ Graded Materials. 1895. 56 pageseach. $1.00. . 
Eight grades of teaching material from the best sources, included in four volumes. 
These sets of selected studies are having a very large sale, and teachers are con- 
stantly saying most flattering things concerning them. 


THEORETICAL. 


A Primer of Musical Forms. 80 pages, 8vo. 80 cents 
A succinct but fully illustrated treatment of this comparatively neglected subject. 


A Pronouncing Dictionary of Music. 204 pages. $1.25. 
By W.S8. B. Mathews and Emil Liebing. (In press.) This is the most complete and 
desirable small dictionary of music as vis made. 

A Primer of Music for Pianoforte Pupils. $1.00. 
By Dr. William Mason and W. S. B. Mathews. 
An elementary text-book covering the first steps towards musicianship. This work 
is — any other as yet issued and cannot wisely be neglected by any pupil or 
teacher. 


LITERARY. 
100 Veare st Music in America. Large octavo, richly illustrated; full Morocco 


A sketch of the early pivoey of music in America by J. Harley Brock, to which 

much was added by W. 8S. B. Mathews. Contains sketches of about 300 prominent 
American music'ans With portraits. An elegant gift book. 

A Popular History of Music. 8vo. pp. 512. Illustrated. $1.50. 

This work, written for the Chicago Musical College, is largely used as a text-book, 
and as a popular story of the rise and progress of music. Itis the best one volume 
history of music published. 

How to Understand Music. Two volumes. 8vo. each 200 p . Each, $1.50." - 
Volume I, was the first work of its author which attracted wide attention. It con- 
sists of a series of object lessons —_— musical construction, the principles of musical 
art, etc. Perhaps there is scarcely any other work better calculated to awaken in 
- a a feeling for music In its higher aspects. Much used as a text-book for 
classes, etc. 

ae Volume II, consists of essays upon important musical topics. ss ; 

Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 80 pages. $1.00. A small dictionary contain- 

ing names and dates of several hundreds of composers, together with all 

the more usual musical terms with pronunciations. 
















BOOKS. 


MATHEWS’ 
Porutar History or Music. 


From the Earfiest Times to the Present; 
INCLUDING 
Accounts of the Culture instruments of all Nations, 
The Styles and Nature of the Music they made, 
And Sketches ofthe principal composers of alltimes. 

















The whole constitutes a concise and readable account of the pro- 
cess of development through which the Art of Music has reached its present 
highly organized and expressive condition. 


Ilustrated with figures of the Instruments, Notation, many Portraits 
and Musical Selections. 


BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


The outgrowth of aseries of Lectures prepared for the Chicago Musical 
College, this work is eminently adapted asa text book. 


Among the many notices which this work has received there has not been 
a single one unfavorable. The following are extracts: 


Chicago Evening Post—‘‘The history is divided into five Parts. Book I treats 
of the Music of the Ancient World; Book II, of The Apprentice Period of 
Modern Music; Book ILI, of The Dawn of Modern Music; Book IV, of The 
Flowering Time of Modern Music;and Book V,of The Epoch of the Romantic. 


The work is illustrated in sointelligent a way that these illustrations have 
a most important bearing upon the development of the art, as fore-shadowed in 
the pages. Then there are chronolugical charts of the greatest composers, of 
Italian composers, of German composers, and of pianists and composers for the 
iano. It is one of the best contributions to musical literature that has ever 
een printed. Mr. Mathews is not only an erudite writer, but he invests his 
writings with that charm of manner that always catches and holds the atten- 
tion of the reader. There is scarcely a phase of music that is not touched upon 
in this book, and if there is any necessity for the score for purposes of elucida- 
tion, the score is also inserted. The personality of the great masters is de- 
scribed, as well as their works, and Mr. Mathews has omitted or overlooked 
nothing that will add to the interest of his labors. It is certain that his his- 
tory will be henceforth recognized as one of the standards.” 


The Etude (W. F. Gates)—“'The best history of music that has ap 
peared in this country.” ‘ 


Chicago Inter-Ocean—‘‘Very interesting and instructive. It supplies a 
popular want for a brief, concise and interesting history of music.” 


Fifth Edition now Ready at Reduced Price. 





1 Volume. 12mo. Pages 512. Price $1.50. Beautifully printed on fine, heavy paper, an 
handsomely bound, with gilt top. 


eee 


Special Rates for a large number of copies when wanted for introduction as a Text Book in 
Conservatories and Colleges. 


, MUSIC MAGAZINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
1402-5 AUDITORIUM TOWER, CHICAGO. 
New Edition Now Ready. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


CLARENCE EDDY, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 





Ready for engagements for Concerts or Recitals after September 25. 


For terms, address: 


CHICAGO AMUSEMENT BUREAU, 
Auditorium Building, = - - - - - Chicago. 





PRACTICAL TEACHERS SERIES, NO. 2. 


Beethoven, Schubert Chopin. 


This work consists of 30 pages of selections from Beethoven 
Schubert and Chopin, available in the 4th and early 5th grades. 


CONTENTS : 

BEETHOVEN: Menuetto from Sonata in E flat. Op. 31. 
Menuetto in D. Sonatain D. Op. 10. 
Scherzo, ‘‘ Elvesat Play.’? Sonata in C. Op. 2. 
Largo Appassionata in D. Sonatain D. Opus 2. 
Adagio from Sonata Pathetique. Op. 13. 
Adagio from ‘‘ Moonlight” Sonata. Op. 27. 
Seherzo from ‘‘ Moonlight ’’ Sonata. Op. 27. 


SCHUBERT : ‘The Fair Rosamonde ” with variations. Op. 142 
Schubert. 
CHOPIN . Valse in D flat. Op. 64. 
Valse in C sharp minor. Op. 64. 
NOW READY. PRICE $1 SHEET MUSIC. 


Given free to every new subscriber requesting it until further notice 


MUSIC MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO 
1404-5 AUDITORIUM TOWER, CHICAGO. 





ARTISTS. 





Allen H. Spencer, 


CONCERT PIANIST. 


KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 





During the season just closed Mr. Spencer filled, successfully, twenty-five 
important concert engagements in Chicago and the West. 


For further particulars, Terms, Dates, etc., Address: 


ALLEN H. SPENCER, KIMBALL HALL, GHIGAGO. 
tone as OSE . 5) 
RTH: “WESTERN i 


EQUIPPED WITH 


BUFFET SMOKING 6 LIBRARY CARS 
COMPARTMENT SLEEPING CARS 

STANDARD SLEEPIt NG Slits x 
DINING CARS © OG 








veaves CHICAGO $232! 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


ARRIVES 


ST.PAUL. MINNEAPOLIS. 


THE SUPERIORS = DULUTH 


EARLY THE FOLLOWING MORNING 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 
CHICAGO NORTH-WESTERN RY. Shs ay) 


PRINCIPAL dethoteries 
NEW YORK 4 23 BROADWAY. BOSTO STATES 2A", gf 
CHICAGO. 208 CLARK ST. 6 Js i 
a ZA 


KISS we x 














SCHOOLS. 


Chicago Conservatory 


, a se 2S ee 8 eS ee 














DRAMATIC ART — 


Auditorium Building, 














Faculty and Branches of Study Unexcelled in this Country. 





Application tor Lessons received at any Time, 


Auditorium Building. SAMUEL KAYZER, 
CHICAGO. Director. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 





The Virgil Practice Clavier. 


«The only perfect ally of 
the piano for teaching 
and practice. 


Seam 








A power in the Y astery of all 
Technical Difficulties and 
in Memorizing Pieces. 





Used and Recommended by 
the greatest Artists 
and Teachers. 








Claviers Rented at a Distance with privilege of 
purchase. 


G2” WRITE FOR RENTAL PURCHASE PLAN, —41 


Special prices to teachers on instruments for their own use 
New illustrated and descriptive Catalogue and profes- 
sional opinions sent free on application, 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO. 
26 W. 15th St., New York. 























SCHOOLS. 


METROPOLITAN © 
| College of Music | 








19 and 21, E. 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


————oooOOOS Soo 
el dd at ha ha hahaa Val Sa Med Ashe ha Neh Vol Sal Mal Mul ns Ed *h SM 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


EXAMINERS IN Prano-Forte:—WILLIAM MASON, Mus. Doe., 
A. C. M., and ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, Pres. A. C. M. 


hin Vid i aaa a Re 








The Voice Department, headed by H. W. Greene, supported by Dudley 
Buck in Interpretation, by John C. Griggs, Frank H. Potter and others, offers 
without question the best advantages for vocal study tc be found in America 


The Piano-Forte Department, under the active direction of Albert Ross 
Parsons, offers the broadest training both in technic and in Interpretation. 
A part of this work, comprised in the Synthetic Department of Normal 
Training, under Miss Kate S. Chittenden, makes possible to prospective teach- 
ers the great advantages of the Synthetic Method of Piano Teaching, as origin- 
ated by Mr. Parsons and established through Miss Chittenden’s editorship of 
the Synthetic publications. 


Department of Theory and Composition. Harry Rowe Shelley, Principal. 


Department of Organ. R. Huntington Woodman, Principal. Instruc- 
tion in this department given by Mr. Buck and Mr. Shelley also. 


The Department of Violin under Clifford Schmidt, the eminent concert 
master of the Seidl Orchestra, in conjunction with the Piano-forte Depart- 
ment, secures to the College the important advantage of the study of chamber 
music and general ensemble practice. 


«= A special feature is the Residence Department for Ladies, where 
a limited number of pupils from a distance are accommodated with board and 
every facility for practice and study. 


DuDLEy Buck, President. 
A. R. Parsons, Vice-President. 
H. R. SHELLEY, 2nd Vice-President. 
H. W. GREENE, Principal Voice Dep't. 
M. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 


Senate haha a Neal Mal Mal ales he heer el Mal Mal Males ess 
Regular Course, $200.00 per year. ‘Send for catalog. 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, Secretary 














SCHOOLS. 


OBERLIN 
Conservatory of Music 


is one of the 


FOREMOST INSTITUTIONS 
in this country for obtaining a 


Solid, Broad, 
Well Balanced 


Musical Education. 
pp rp 


The twenty-nine years’ history of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music has 
been one of steady growth toward high standards, thorough ici 
and the cultivation of Pure and Noble Art. 











The attention of music students is invited to the unequalled combination of advantages 
to be found at this Schoolof Music. (1) It is carried on in a pre-eminently religious atmos- 
phere. Its teachers are all Christian men and women, who believe that the highest attain- 
ments in music should not be purchased, as they too often are, with a lapse from good habits 
or the loss of Christian faith. (2) Its instruction is of the most thorough sort. It aims to give 
the most genuine culture in music. 





It is in no sense a private enterprise. It is under the absolute 
direction of the Trustees of Oberlin College, and all expenses are made 
as low as the cost of providing first-class advantages will allow. The 
entire expense of a music student for a college year need not exceed 
$300.00 to $350.00, and careful economy will reduce it still lower. 

Those who wish to give a part of their time to literary or other 
studies can do so under the very best of instruction in the various de- 
partments of Oberlin College. 

Nearly seven hundred students were in attendance at this Con- 
servatory last year, and it generally has more applications for teach- 
ers, organists, singers, etc., than it can fill from its graduates. 


For Catalog and other information address 


F, B. RICE, Mus. Doc., Musical Director, 
OBERLIN. OHIO. 











BOOKS. 


THE 


NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC. 


BY Prodarick H. Ripley 
asD. Thomas Tapper, A.C.M. 


The latest system of music instruction for public schools. New plan of pre. 
senting the subject; new method of teaching. No other system has had such 
recognition and adoption throughout the country. See the partial list below. 
No series of music books has ever received such unqualified indorsements by 
leading music critics and experienced music teachers. 

WHAT THEY SAY. 


REVOLUTIONARY. 

“The Natural Course in Music has more points of superiority than any othercourse. I 
believe toa certain extent it is going to revolutionize music teaching in the country.’*—MRs. 
Emma A, THOMAS, Supervisor of Music, Detroit, Mich. 

AN ADVANCE STEP. 

‘* We believe that the authors of, the Natural *Music Course have taken an advance step 
in the development of school music. ’"—HERBERT GRIGGS, Popevines of Music, Denver, Col., 
CAROLINE V. SMITH, State Normal School, Winona, Minn.: U CONGDON, Supervisor of Music; 
St. Paul, Minn.; P. ron HAYDEN, Supervisor of Music, Quincy, Ill. 

THE TEST OF USE. 

‘*My belief in the Natural Course of Music is the outgrowth of practical use in my own 
classes. In thissystem we have reached, lt seems tome, an ‘ultima thule’ in music which~ 
pe pleasure to both teacher and pu ils, and the most gratifying results in sight reading. ”’— 

ARY R. JORDAN, Director of Music, Public Schools, New Brunswick, N. J. 


SINCERELY RECOMMENDED. 

“The Natural Course in Music has my sincere recommendation.”"— GARL FAELTEN, Di- 

rector of Music, New England Conservatory, Boston. 
A SAFE PREDICTION. 

‘IT predict an extensive use of the Natural Course in Music. *"—B. W. BuraEss, Supervisor 

of Music, E. Cleveland, O. 
ALWAYS DISCOVERING NEW AND FAVORABLE POINTS. 

“T am using the Natural Music Course before u large class in the Colorado Summer School 
of Sience, Philosophy, and Languages, and discover new points in favor of the charts during 
each season .’—P. M. Baca, Superiutendent of Music, Colorado Springs, Col. 


EXCELS IN CLEARNESS AND SIMPLICITY. 
“Tt certainly excels in theclear and simple manner of bringing mecennae? things to the 
attention of the pupil.’””—MARTHA A. WEBSTER, Teacher of Music, Wooster, Ohio. 


PLEASED AND DELIGHTED. 
‘*T am not merely pleased, 1 am delighted with it. ’--G. L. ROBERTSON, Supervisor of Pub- 
lic Schools, Chattanooga, ‘l'enn. 
MUCH SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING ELSE OF THE KIND. 
“The Natural Course of Music is much superior to anything of the kind I have seen. ’’- 
CARRIE A. AUCHAN, Teacher of Music, Cincinnati, O. 




















NOBLE. 
“ A noble series. ”’--H. M. BUTLER, Indianoplis, Ind. 


THE COURSE. 

Natural Course in Music Primer, 30 cents; First Reader, 30 
cents; Second, Third, and Fourth Readers, each 35 cents; 
Fifth Reader, 50 cents; Natural Music Charts, Series, A, B, 
C, D, E, F, and G, each Series, $4.00 


Books sent on receipt of the prices. Correspondence with reference to examination and intro- 
duction cordially invited. 


THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 








PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY. 


THE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. 


A Special Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Public Schools. Voice Culture A Specialty. 












Pupils Prepared for a Degree in the American College of 
Musicians. 


For Circulars Apply to:———=™"> 
MISS JULIA E. CRANE, Director, POTTSDAM, N. Y, 


CALIFORNIA 


If you are going there 
by all means inquire about the Burlington Route Personally Conducted 
Excursions to San Francisco and Los Angeles, which leave Chicago 
every Wednesday with a Pullman Palace Tourist Car through to dest i- 
nation. The Route is via Denver, the Denver and Rio Grande Ry. 
(Scenic Line) and Salt Lake City. The cars are fitted with carpets, 
upholstered seats, mattresses, pillows, blankets, bed linen, berth, cur- 
tains, toilet rooms, heat and light, and in fact, all the conveniences of 
a standard Pullman Palace car; they lack only some of the expensive 
finish of the Pullmans run on the limited express trains, while the cost 
per berth is only about one-third (4) of the price. 


Write for full particulars to T. A. Grapy, Excursion Manager, 
C. B. wiles R. R.; 211 Clark Street, Chicago Illinois. 










































Fri. Melanie von Wienzkowska k | N D E R G A RT E N 
" principal and authorized preparer of 


| piano students; for THEODOR LEs- IN THE 
CHETIZKY Of Vienna will receive pu- 


pils in NEw YorK on and after Sep- H 0 M EF 
tember 1, 1896. . 


Pupils prepared for study under the The CHILD GARDEN is a monthly 


va ane magazine of Story, Song and Play on 
master or educated independently. thoroughly Kindergarten principles. 


Applications before August 1,should | Kyery Home, Primary Grade and Sun- 


be addressed: od a — have it. Mothers’ 
vurser elper f 
XVIII Gurtelstrasse 148, ine” oe 
Wahrin 
wd 1.00 A YEAR. SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


Vienna, Austria. 
After August 1, address: THE CHILD GARDEN, 


Steinway Hall, New York. | 1400 Auditorium Tower, Chicago. 























INSTRUMENTS. 











Send for 
Illustrated 
Catalogue. 
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%exTHE CELEBRATED 


LYON 


HEALY HARP 


“/ HICAGO is the 
custodian of one 
of the greatest inven- 
tions of the century, 
and one that is destined 
to be of permanent im- 
portance to art. All 
music lovers are de- 
lighted that the harp is 
rapidly resuming the 
place it held in past 
centuries, and they will 
rejoice in the knowl- 
edge that there has 
recently been patented 
in Chicago a device that 
will revolutionize the 
idea of harp music.”— 
Chicago Times-Herald. 


Highest 
Awards 
oe AT eee 
International 
Exposition, 
Antwerp, 1894. 
Columbian 
Exposition, 
Chicago, 1893. 



























































Indorsed by the Great- 
est Living Harpists..... 
ON. Including 

Cheshire, Aptommas, 
Breitschuck, Cervantes, 
Snoer, Bauer-Ziech, 
Alberstotter, Bressler, 
Posse, Poenitz, 
Schuecker ard others. 


—————— 


LYON & HEALY, ™% 


...-esManufacturers..... Adams St. 


= a) 


Wabash Ave. 














INSTRUMENTS. 





.--Official Medals... 


OF THE 


World’s Columbian Exposition 


AWARDED TO 
W. W. KIMBALL CO., - CHICAGO. 


THE FOLLOWING IS AN EXTRACT FROM THE OFFICIAL AWARD: 


‘This firm deserves the Greatest Commendation for Superlative Merit 
and variety of exhibits, and also for having attained the Highest Standard, of 
Excellence in All Branches of Their Manufacture.” 


KIMBALL PIANOS. 


| Kimball Reed Organs. 
Kimball Pipe Organs. 


The Only [Manufacturers of Pianos and Organs thus Honored. 


W. W. KITIBALL CO., 


Write For Mlustrated Catalogue. Cc H | CAGO 
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VOL. X. OCTOBER, 1896. NO. 6. 


» 
Portrait of Emil Liebling 
EMIL LIEBLING 
FRANK E. SAWYER 
545. KARLETON HACKETT 
LUCY D. WATERMAN 
558. AGNESI. BENSON 
Tiersot. NORA TELLER 


Frontispiece, 

Fakes. 529. 

The Soul of the Artist. 537- 
Opera for American Singers. 
Tlusic in Libraries. 555. 
Music In the Primary Schools. 
The Works of Berlioz. 561. 


Glimpses of Christine Nilsson. 570. w,s. B. ri 
Concerning Opera in Europe. 577. EDIMON MORRIS 
The Echo. 584. From the Bohemian. J. J. KRAL 


Indiscriminate List Giving. 593. HARRISON M. WILD 

EDITORIAL BRIC-A-BRAC: 5097. .Systematic Study of 
Musical Literature—Endowed Opera in America—Exor- 
bitant Salaries to Singers—Who is Writing Good 
Music for Piano?—Letter from John C. Fillmore. 

THINGS HERE AND THERE: Kelso’s New Theory of 
Piano Playing. 606—New York Notes. 613—A Musical 
Festival in Philadelphia. 614—Available Church Slusic. 
616—A Notable Violin Recital. 617. 

Ten Evenings with theGreatest Composers. 618 ni 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES: 523. New [lusic and Books. 


1402-5 AUDITORIUM TOWER. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Entered at the Ghicago Post Office as Second-Glass Matter 
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York; 22 and 24 E. . St., Baltimore; Washington, 
Space; Chicago, Lyon & Healy, Wabash Ave. & Adams St. 


manship, and Durability. 
Warerooms: 
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Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Work- 


148 Fifth Avenue, near 20th St., New 
817 Market 
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Have-handsome, tasteful, nae 
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hom 4 a 
rown Piano 


WITH ORCHESTRAL ATTACHMEN} 
AND PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


oe 

Cw % Highest grade materials, workmanship, style, 

rs finish, tone, touch and all requirements for a perfect 
at piano. 

The attachments double the life of the piano 
and enable the player to produce perfectly the tones 
and effects of sixteen other instruments. 

The only piano on which the works of Bach, Mo- 
zatt, and Handel can be produced as the masters con- 
ceived them, with exquisite shadings of tone color. 
Hundreds of most beautiful effects possible on the 
CROWN piano. 

No more trying hours of noisy practice— 
CROWN Practice Clavier disposes of that. 


Costs no more than any other first class piano. Warranted 
for ten years and to please for a life time. Free illustrated des- 
criptive catalogue with music. 







































GEO. P. BENT. [l’f’r, Bent Block, Chicago. 














NOW Is THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 





With the issue for November, 1896, Music enters its eleventh volume. 
During its tive years of existence it has established a position ptculiar to itself 
and is universally recognized as a publication of High Character, Artistic Aims 
and Ability. Among its contributors during the past year have been: 

Perley Dunn Aldrich, 
Wm. Nelson Burritt, Bicknell Young, 


Emilio Belari, ¥Frederich H. Ripley. 
— Cappiani, Horatio W. Parker 


. Fox, George Sweet, 
L. Gaston Gottschalk, 
Mme. Helene Hastreiter, 
Thomas Tapper, Arthur J. Hubbard, 
Prof. John K. Paine, Tom Karl, 
Dr. Arthur A. Stanley, Geo. J. Hamlin, 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, Alberto Laurence, 
Dr, Fenelon B. Rice, Mrs. Mariner-Campbell, 
Theodore Thomas, ; J. D. Mehan, 
Prof. Geo. G. Gow, Louis Arthur Russell, 
Hugh A. Kelso, Jr., Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor, 
Karleton Hackett, J.C. Fillmore, 
J.J. Kral, Dr. Uriah X. Buttles, 
Nora Teller, Edith Eastman, 
Harrison M. Wild, J. Cuthbert Hadden, 
F. W. Wodell, Johanna Hess-Burr, 
EL. Irenzeus Stevenson, Ira Gale Tompkins, 
Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, 
Dr. William Mason, E. Baxtor Perry, 
Clarence Eddy, Mary E. Regal, 
Emil Liebling Louis E. Van Norman, 
H. W. Green, Charles H. Brittan. 


W. S. B. Mathews, Editor. 
ale ppl @ pe pp pl 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS FOR NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


MUSIC, one year, with a copy of the Beethoven, Schubert and 
Chopin Album, post paid $3 

MUSIC, one year, with The Album and The Song Jcurnal 

MUSIC, one year, with Mathews’ ‘‘ Popular History of Music”... 

MUSIC. one year, with The Cosmopolitan 

MUSIC, one year. with the McClure’s Magazine 

MUSIC, one year, with the Etude 

MUSIC, one year, with the Musician 

MUSIC, one year, with ‘‘A Primer of Music” by Dr. Mason and 
W.S. B. Mathews 

MUSIC, one year, and 2 Vol. How to Understand Music - 

MUSIC, one year, with 2 Vols. How to Understand Music, and the 
Popular History of Music, ($7.50) 

MUSIC, one year, with ‘100 Years of Music in America” (price 
$7.50, half Morocco, ) Mathews Sites History 
of Music, ($1.50) 


In all the above offers the Album of. Beethoven, Chopin and Schubert 
pieces will be included without additional charge, if asked for. 

These offers do not apply to subscriptions sent throughagents. The money 
must accompany the order, and the amount stated must be sent direct to this 


ffice. 
oy MUSIC MAGAZINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
1402-5 AUDITORIUM TOWER, CHICAGO 





